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PREFACE. 


JN  the  preparation  of  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY, 
"^  the  editors  and  publishers  have  aimed  to  assemble  in  permanent  and  attractive 
form,  correct  life  sketches  and  portraits  of  a  number  of  Representative  Citizens  of  the 
Nation,  who  are  or  have  been  conspicuous  in  official  or  civil  station.  The  value  of  such 
a  work  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that,  apart  from  its  high  standard  of 
literary  and  artistic  excellence,  it  is  intended  to  contain  such  a  collection  of  thorough, 
interesting  and  authentic  biographical  sketches  of  men  of  the  time — living  or  recently 
deceased — as  will  assure  to  the  readers  of  the  present  and  future  a  full  treasury  of 
reference  and  information. 

Our  country  is  very  rich  and  glorious  in  the  achievements  of  her  sons,  whether  as 
Divines,  Statesmen,  Legislators,  Jurists,  Financiers,  Physicians,  Merchants,  Manufactu- 
rers or  Engineers,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  include  many  such  representative 
men,  in  whatever  vocation,  who  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  State 
and  National  polity,  and  an  industrial,  commercial  and  social  development  uns'"-- 
passed  in  the  world. 
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RECENT   FACTS  AND  CHANGES. 


WHILE  this  volume  lias  been  going  through  the  press  in  its  several  Parts — i  to  lo 
inclusive— beginning  in  the  winter  of  1892-3,  and  now  (December,  1895)  completed— 
the  following  facts  and  changes,  relating  to  the  subjects  who  are  included  in  it,  are  lo  be 
noticed    as    follows: 

Hon.   James  G.   Blaine  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  27th,  1S93. 
Hon.     Edward     M.     Paxson    resigned    as    Chief-Justice     of     the    Supreme    Court    of 

Pennsylvania,   in   P'ebruary,    1S93,   to  accept  pusition  as  one  of  the    Receivers    of 

the   Philadelphia  and   Reading   Railroad   Compan)'. 
Hon.    Daniel    B.     Lucas'    term    of    office    as   Chief-Justice  of    the  Supreme   Court  of 

Appeals  of  West  Virginia  expired  January   ist,  1893. 
Hon.    Frank    Hiscock's   term    of    office    as    United    States    Senator  from   New    York 

e.xpired   March   3d,    1S93. 
Hon.    Bkxjamin    Harrison's  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States  e.xpired 

March  4th,  1893. 
Dr.  Curtis  G.  HtissEV,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  April  25th,  1893. 
H.   Calvin   Williams,  of   Baltimore,  Md.,  died  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Sept.  6th,  1893. 
Augustus   R.   PLvll  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  October  7th,  1893. 
George  S.   Coe  resigned  as  President  of   American    Exchange    National    Bank,    New 

York  City,  January  ist,  1894. 
George  W.   Ciulus  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  3d,  1894. 
Severn   Teackle  Wallis  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  nth,  1S94. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wkndell   Holmes  died  at  his  Beacon  Street  home,  Boston,  Mass.,  October 

7th,  1S94. 
Hon.   Andrew  G.   Curtin  died  at  his  home,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  October  7th,  1894. 
Hon.    Li'Vi    P.  I\b:)RToN   was   elected  Governor  of  New  York  by   156,108   plurality  in 

November,  1894. 
William  T.  Walters  died  at  his  city  residence,  No.  5  Mt.  Vernon   Place,  Baltimore, 

Md.,  November  2 2d,  1894. 
Hon.   SiiELiiv   ]\L   CuLLOM,  of  Illinois,  was  re-elected  to   the  United   States    Senate,  in 

January,  1895. 
Hon.    Ja.mes   Hodoes,  of  Baltimore,  iMd.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  Feb.  15th,  1895. 
Wm.   S.    Kimdall,   of  Rochester,    N.  Y.,  died  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  March  26th,  1S95. 
Henrv    H.  Houston  died  at  his  country  residence,  VVissahickon   Heights,  near  Phila- 
delphia, June  2  I  St,  1895. 
Hon.   John   Hodge,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  died  there  August  7th,  1895. 
Gen.    K.    D.    Keves,   of  San   P>ancisco,   Cal.,   died  at  Nice,  I'>ance,  Octolier  14th,  1895, 

and  was  burii:d  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  November  19th,  with  full  military  honors. 
Hon.   Amos    [.   Cummings  was  again  elected  to  Congress,    from  the    Tenth    Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  City,  November  5th,  1895. 
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JAMES  G.  BLAIXE. 


Hon.  James  Gillkspie  Blaine,  statesman  and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Indian  Hill  Farm, 
West  Brownsville,  Pa.,  January  31st,  i.S3U.  His  father  was  Kphraim  L.  Blaine,  and  his  mother 
Maria  Gillespie.  The  family  came  of  that  sturdy  SeotchTrish  aneestry  which  has  so  greatly 
strengthened  and  sustained  the  population  of  this  country,  and  his  great-grandfather,  Col. 
Ephraim  Blaine,  held  a  high  position  in  the  C^ontinental  army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  son,  Ephraim,  removed  from  the  Cumberland  Valley,  where  the  family  had  resided 
for  half  a  century,  about  18is,  and  settled  in  \Vasliingt.)n  County,  a  little  west  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  River.  He  was  a  man  of  means,  well  edu(;ated,  and  had  travelled  much  in  Europe. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and  tine  intelligence  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  Their 
son  James  received  an  excellent  education,  partly  from  private  teachers,  and  partly  at  Lancaster, 
0,,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  with  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  who  was  a  relative,  and  where 
he' went  to  school.  With  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  he  prepared  for  a  University  course,  and  in 
lH-t3  entered  Washington  College,  Fennyslvania,  where  he  graduated  in  isiT.  Young  Blaine 
was  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  already  he  had  begun  to  show  the  possession  of  more  than 
usual  talents.  His  taste  particularly  inclineil  him  to  historical  studies,  but  he  is  also  said  t<.) 
have  been  an  excellent  mathematician,  and  his  general  progress  had  been  so  rapid  and  thor- 
ough that,  on  leaving  college,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  mili- 
tary school  at  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Ky.  Here  the  young  man  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Miss 
Harriet  Stanwood,  a  native  of  Maine,  who  was  attending  a  young  ladies'  seminary  in  a  town 
near  by,  and  whom  he  afterward  married.  Mr.  Blaine  did  not  remain  long  in  Kentucky  after 
his  marriage,  but  returned  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  wife  and  began  the  study  of  law.  He  did 
not  try  for  admission  to  practice,  but  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  where  he  remained  two  years,  making  a  fine  record  for  ability  and  earnest- 
ness. Suddenly  in  lS5i  Mr.  Blaine  made  an  entire  change  in  his  life.  He  removed  to 
Augusta,  Me.,  where  he  settled  to  make  that  town  his  future  home.  He  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the  Kennebec  Journal,  and  had  speedily  mastered  the  political  situation  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  power  in  the  State.  The  old 
Whig  party  was  moribund  when  Mr.  Blaine  entered  into  politics,  and  he  was  one  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  new  Republican  party  which  was  to  take  its  jJace.  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  delegate  to 
the  first  Republican  Convention,  which  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  President,  and,  on   his 
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return  home,  he  dehvered  his  maiden  speech,  and  at  once  estahhslicd  himself  as  a  natural  ora- 
tor uf  yT'^-at  promise.  This  faet,  and  hceause  it  was  also  reeognizcil  that  in  Mr.  IJlaine  thero 
were  the  makings  of  a  le-i^latur,  s.»in  iila(e<l  him  in  the  State  hf^ishiture,  of  whieh  he  was  a 
memhi-r  during  the  years  is.-jH,  ImIo,  isci,  and  istli',  hcin-- Spealc^r  the  last  two  years.  In 
isf.i'  he  was  elect. 'd  a  m.^mher  of  Cm-ress.  From  Is.'.s  to  Is7s,  Mr.  I'.laine  was  also  Chair- 
man of  the  State  JJepuhhean  Connnittec  and  in  that  ]>o,ilioii  slia]H'd  the  political  \V(irk  of  llie 
State.  For  eighteen  years  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  memher  of  one  or  tlie  oiliei-  hraiielies  of  t'ongr(  ss, 
l)eing  elected  for  seven  successive  terms.  For  a  time,  in  t!h>  e.irly  part  of  his  Congressional 
career,  Mr.  Blaine  took  no  very  active  part  in  tlie  dehat.  s,  but  as  he  hei'ame  nior.-  ;iccustomed 
to  the  situation,  and  hail  ganged  tlie  jioweis  of  the  memhei's,  he  hegan  to  make  liimself  felt 
in  the  imiiortant  discu.ssions  tiiat  were  then  taking  place.  Ihit  while  he  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  tlH>  war  f.ir  the  Cnion,  he  di.l  n<.t  hesitate  to  oppos(>  administrative  measures, 
when  these  seemed  to  him  either  wrong  or  injuili<'ious.  He  took  an  important  jiart  in 
the  legislation  toward  i-ecoiistruction,  and  the  FourleiMith  Ameudmeut  was  materially  in- 
tluenced  hy  his  tii-m  position  regarding  it.  lie  ailded  the '•  IMaine  aniiiidment  "'  to  the  recon- 
struction hill  reiiorted  hy  'I'lraddeus  Stevens,  and  the  lull  imss.-.1  as  shaped  hy  that  addition. 
He  fought  the  pi.-posilion  that  the  public  d.dit  should  l>e  paid  in  gre.-nbacks,  and  he  had  much 
to  do  with  forcing  Fngland  to  abandon  her  doctrine  of  "once  a  suliject,  always  a  suhject,"  at 
least  so  far  as  the  L'niti.Ml  States  were  concerned,  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  being  the  Treaty 
of  1-To,  in  which  the  new  principle  was  practically  established.  In  f^*::*  Mr.  Blaine  was 
I'hosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ifepresentatives,  and  he  was  re-elected  to  this  position  contimi- 
ously  until  1^7;").  He  made  a  profound  impression  in  this  impoi-tant  and  tiying  position,  and 
established  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  master  ol'  parliamentary  procedure.  Mr. 
Blaine  was  now  the  acknowl.'dged  leader  of  the  Kepublican  side  of  the  Ibmse,  and  his  name 
hegan  to  loom  up  on  the  jjolitical  horizon  as  a  promising  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In 
fact,  in  the  Bepulilican  National  Convention  in  IsTC,  he  ran  within  twenty-eight  votes  of  a 
majoritv,  and  was  only  defeated  for  the  nomination  through  the  combination  formed  by  his 
e-nemies,  within  the  party,  on  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Blaine  was 
jjlaced  on  the  defensive  in  relation  to  certain  charges  affecting  his  integrity.  He  was  accused 
of  having  received  money  and  bonds  fnnn  certain  specified  railroad  companies,  the  inference 
being  that  these  were  in  j.ayment  for  services  rendered  the  companies  in  bis  position  as  a  Rep- 
resentative. ^Ir.  Blaine  defended  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  as  there  was  no  pos- 
sible jiroof  of  the  charges  made,  his  defence  was  generally  considered  a  valid  one,  except,  of 
course,  by  his  political  opponents.  In  the  summer  of  Is'tl  'S\v.  Blaine  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  from  Maine,  on  the  resignation  of  PLm.  Lot  M.  Morrill,  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  end  of  the  unexpired  terni,  Mr.  Blaine  was  chosen 
Senator  for  six  years.  As  a  Senator  he  took  strong  gi'ound  in  oiiposition  to  the  Electoral 
Commission,  spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  a  bi-metallic  currency,  ami  was  earnest  and  successful 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  al.iout  closer  commercial  relations  bi^ween  the  United  States  and  South 
and  Central  America.  In  the  Republican  Convention  of  issoMr.  Blaine  was  again  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  nomination,  but  was  defeated  by  the  stampede  to  Garfield  on  the  "any- 
body-to-beat-C4rant  "  plan.  (Jn  the  assumption  of  the  Presidential  chair  by  General  Garfield,  Mr. 
Blaine  was  ottered  and  acci^iited  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  President  Garfield  was  assas- 
sinated, and  though  Mr.  Blaine  continued  in  office  until  the  accession  of  Vice-President  Arthur, 
he  \vas  really  only  in  full  control  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  coimtry  during  the  four  months 
which  preceded  the  shooting  of  Garfield.  In  this  brief  jiei'lod,  however,  he  gave  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  was  also  able  to  initiate  several  undertakings  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  views,  which,  had  he  been  given  longer  tinu"  to  promote  them,  would  doubtless  have 
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mnrcil  io  [\w  ailvaiita.Lro  of  tlin  country.  Tluis  he  cudoavorcd  to  briinr  ahout  peaco  lH>tW(>eii 
Cliili  and  rem,  llins."  coinitrirs  Immii',' at  this  tiiiK'  at  war;  lir  a1  Irmi-ti'd  to  oricanizc  a  I'cMro 
C"oni;ivss  at  \Vashiu:rtou,  and  he  ludd  important  c.nvspniKh.nc,.  wilh  th(_^  liritisli  -ovcnnncnt 
conivi-ninL;-  the  ( 'lay!,. n  liiilwtT  treaty.  I'n-sid.'nt  (iarlirld  <li.'.l  in  ScptciiiluT,  and  Air.  I'.laints 
r.'lired  from  th(^  Cahnirt  I  >.TcinlKT  IHth,  and  thus,  for  th(>  lir.st  time  in  Marly  a  (inartci-  .if  a 
(vntury,  found  hiin-,-lf  out  <.f  olli.-(\  I  lo  was  too  active  a  man,  however,  to  remain  idle,  ;ind 
he  at  one,'  hcLCau  an  iinportant  hterary  work  wliieh  he  had  Ioul,'  iideu.h'd  to  write.  This  work 
(ieeupie(l  him  (hiriu)^'  the  n<'Xl  four  or  live  years,  and  was  linali}-  prodneed  undi'i'  tlie  title 
"Twenty  Years  of  Con-re.v^"'  (Norwich,  L'omi.,  lss|-sc,).  It  has  ht'eii  e-(.||,>i-ally  commended, 
not  only  for  its  admirahly  lucid  and  p-aphic  style,  hut  also  Un-  its  hisP.rica.l  va]u<>.  in  isst, 
the  Kepul)li<'an  National  CouvcMtion  niel  at  Chica-o  July  :;d,  h.r  tlie  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  {'residency  and  \'ice-Presid.MU-y.  It  ln'canu:'  at  once  .'videuL  that  Mr.  IHaine  was  the 
favorite,  .as  on  tla;  lir.^l  hallot  lie  led  the  ne.vt  hi-hest  candidate,  i'resideiit  Arthur,  hy  (iC.l- 
vott-s.  On  the  f.nii'lh  halh.t  he  received  all  votes  out  of  s  I :',  and  was  (hclaivd  nominated.  A 
campai-n  of  a  peculiarly  virulent  chai-acter  followd,  Mr,  Cl.'Veland  hein-  the  DeniMcratie  can- 
didate, and  inery  po-sihle  ]H-rsona!  attack  upnii  each  liein;;'  made  by  the  opposiiiL;'  jiarties.  .Mr. 
Blaine  made  a  nmnher  of  powerful  siieeches  in  New  Y'orlc  Slate  and  in  tlie  West,  mainly  in 
favor  of  the  proteclivo  tarilf,  and  displayed  tlie  _Lcri'atest  ability  and  the  most  iirofouml  skill  in 
handling:  larj^e  jiopular  a.ssemhlages.  The  result  of  tlu'  election  was  almost  revolutionary  in 
its  charaetm-,  for  it  was  decided  an:ainst  :\Ir.  I'.laine  hy  l,ul7  vote.s  which  turned  the  seali'  in 
New  York,  then,  as  so  often,  the  pivotal  State.  The  most  iirofound  excitement  existed  ^vhile 
the  result  was  in  disjiute,  ami  fears  of  a  icrave  political  crisis  were  very  generally  (■xpericneed. 
Mr.  inaine  himself  ded;, iv.l  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Au,i,ai.sta,  Mq.,  that  the  Democratic  vic- 
tory had  heen  achieved  hy  suppressing-  Kepuhlican  votes  in  the  Southern  States.  After  this 
exjiression  of  his  vii'ws,  he  (piietly  acipiii'sced  in  the  situation,  and  resmned  his  work  on  his 
book.  In  issTMr.  Illaim'  went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  two  ycMrs  in  pursuit  of  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  whi(  h  had  been  much  broken  by  his  loui,'  and  arduous  labors  as  a 
statesman  and  a  h\!4i>latMr.  In  the  lu-publicau  Convention  of  Isss.  jie  was  again  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  I 'residency,  hut  he  withdrew  his  name,  positively  refu.sing  to  permit  it  to  be 
placed  befor(>  tlu*  Convention.  In  March,  l.ssi\  President  Harrison  apiiointeil  Mr.  [Maine  to  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  Stat<>,  and  he  once  moi'e  turned  his  attention  to  the  jilaiis  with  regard 
to  a  foreign  policy  whi'-h  he  had  been  so  suddenly  forced  to  abandon  in  IMSI.  The  adininistra- 
tion  of  President  Harrison  was  marked  in  a  special  degree  by  the  occurrence  of  events  calling 
for  a  judicious,  as  well  as  a  vigorous,  foreign  policy.  The  Behring  Sea  question  assumed  serious 
proportions,  and  it  itevolved  upon  Mr.  Blaine  to  extricate  the  country  from  what  threatened  to 
become  a  grave  diHicuIty,  and  this  end  ho  accomplished  in  a  manner  to  win  for  liim  the  highest 
])raise.  c'ven  on  the  part  of  his  most  bitter  jHilitical  enemies.  The  disturliing  international  ipies- 
tion  with  Italy,  begun  by  the  a.ssassination  of  Italian  convicts  by  a  New  Orh.ans  mob,  was 
settled  amicably,  although,  for  a  tiirie.  there  was  even  a  jiossihility  of  war  with  that  country. 
Tlie  United  States  becamiMiivolved  in  the  allairs  of  Chili,  during  a  revolutioiiaiy  outbreak  in 
that  country,  on  account  of  the  escape  of  the  steamtu-  Ihda,  a  Chilian  vessel,  from  the  liarbor 
of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  while  in  the  charge  of  a  United  States  marshal,  and  in  connection  \s-ith 
an  attack  upon  sailors  b(donging  to  the  United  States  war  vessel  Baltiinore,  in  the  harlior  of 
Val])araisn.  'JMiese  occiu'i'eiices  took  place  in  IsfM,  and  after  the  exercise  of  the  due  amount  of 
diplomatii-  tact  a  satisfactory  arrangement  was  reached  with  Chili  in  regard  to  them,  (hie  of 
the  most  imiHirtant  projects  of  Mr,  Blaine  took  shape  in  the  winter  of  l.ss:>-;to,  when  didegates 
from  the  South  American  and  Central  American  States  and  Mexico  m.d-  in  AVashington,  D.  C., 
in   wdiat   b(.'came   known  as  the  Pan-American   Congress,  and    discus.seil   reciprocity   in    trade, 
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inont'tary  affairs,  and  kindred  subjects.  As  results  of  this  con?:ress.  tlio  annonneement  was 
made  in  I^'.M  that  reeiprneity  treaties  hail  heeii  si-ned  with  Sjiain  and  Santo  nouiiugo.  In 
the  spi'iuL,'  of  1n:'l'  Mr.  f'.laiiie's  name  was  once  more  eonini.mly  mentioned  in  eonneetion  with 
tlie  Tresideuey.  Meanwhile,  h.llowin-  his  former  poliey,  he  made  no  si-n  that  he-  cnsideivd 
himself  a  ean<lidate  hefore  his  jiarty  ;  hut  just  hehnv  the  oeeuiavnee  of  the  llepuhliean  Conven- 
tion at  .AlinneaiHilis,  he  reM-ned  the  ojti.v  of  S.-eretary  of  Stati',  an  ael  on  his  part  which  was 
taken  to  mean  that  Ins  name  would  K"  hetoT'e  the  convention  with  his  tacit  consent.  Ihit  tin; 
].oliiieal  ma<hinery  (.t  the  !;ei)uhlican  party  had  heeii  organized  in  the  interest  of  Tresident 
llariison,  who  was  nominated  on  the  lirst  ballot.  Almost  imniediatidy  after  the  Minneapolis 
Convention,  Mr.  Blaine  met  with  a  crushing  blow  in  the  sudd'-n  death  of  his  son,  Emmons 
I'daine,  who  had  overwrou.^ht  himself  while  taking  care  of  his  father's  interests  in  IMinneajiolis. 
Jlr.  lUaine  had  already,  within  al'ew  years,  lost  by  death  tw<,  other  children,  a  son  and  a 
dan;;liler;  and  now,  pmstrate.l  with  grief,  he  retire.l  for  a  time  from  the  public  gaze.  It 
would  reipiire  the  perspective  atbirded  by  time  to  properly  judge  the  character  and  usefulness 
of  a  man  like  James  ( i.  I'daine.      Having  slon,l  under  the  bright  light  of  publicity  for  so  many 

years,  and  in  smdi  j.rominent  position,  both  his  fatilis  and    his  virtues  are  ren.ieivd   t bvious 

"bv  proximity.  Criticism,  also,  hesitates  beb.iv  the  spectacle  (,f  a  man  of  rare  distinction  and 
ability  being  buffeted  by  the  severest  blows  of  adverse  fortune.  Certainly,  judging  from  those 
wh.o  have  b.'en  awarded  the  honor,  Mr.  Blaine  has  deserved  the  Tresiden(;y  at  the  hands,  not 
only  of  hi^  party,  but  of  his  countrymen.  A  man  of  utmsual  intellectual  gifts,  if  he  has  not 
demon.^rab'd  the  possession  (if  all  the  powers  of  statesmanship,  he  has  at  least  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  fellows  in  this  regard,  t^xcepting  the  two  or  three  Americans  whose  names 
will  b"  immortal.  As  a  ready  debater,  as  a  skilled  and  courageous  h'oreign  Secivt.ary,  as  a 
brilliantly  elo(pient  orator,  and  as  one  gifted  with  snrpassing  iiersonal  attractions,  :\Ir.  I'daine 
will  go  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  his  time.  As  illustrating  the  cliar- 
aeterof.Mr.  L'.laine's  eloquence,  the  following  extracts  are  admissibU'.  In  (dosing  his  eulogy 
upon  (icneral  (hirti(_dd,  delivered  bef(-ire  both  houses  of  Congress,  February  L'Tth,  Ism',  he  said: 
"(ientlv,  silently,  the  love  of  a  great  people  Ixjre  the  pale  sufferer  to  th(^  longed-for  healing 
of  th(.'  sea,  to  live  or  "to  die,  as  (lod  should  will,  within  sight  of  its  heaving  fiillows,  within  sound 
of  its  manifold  voices.  With  wan,  fevered  face  tenderly  lifted  to  the  cooling  breeze,  he  looked 
out  wistfully  upon  the  sea's  changing  wonders;  on  its  far  sails  whitening  in  the  morning 
light;  on  its  restless  waves  rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  die  beneath  the  noonday  sun;  on 
the  r.'d  clouds  of  evening  arching  low  to  the  horizon;  on  the  serene  and -shining  pathway  of 
the  stars.  Let  US  think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a  mystic  meaning  which  only  the  raj.t  and 
parting  soul  may  know.  Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  tlie  receding  world  he  heard  the 
great  waves  breaking  on  a  farther  shore,  and  felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow  the  lireath  of 
an  eternal  morning." 

In  quite  another  vein  was  his  sjieech  at  Augnsta,  after  his  defeat  in  1884: 
"The  issue  raiseil  licfMiv  the  country  is  not  oneof  mere  sentiment  for  the  rightsof  thenegro; 
though  far  distant  be  the  dav  when  the  rights  of  any  American  citizen,  however  black  or  how- 
ever poor.  sh.iU  b.iin  tlie  mere  dust  in  the  balance  of  any  controversy.  .  .  .  The  issue  has  taken 
a  far  wider  range,  one  (>f  jiortemous  magnitude ;  and  tliat  is,  whether  the  white  voter  of  the 
North  shall  liK  e.pial  to  the  white  voter  of  the  South,  in  shaping  the  jiolicyand  iixing  the  destiny 
of  this  country:  or  whether,  to  put  it  still  more  bol.lly,  the  white  man  who  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Union  army  sh:ill  h.ive  as  weighty  and  iutlueiitial  a  vote  in  the  governmentof  the  Repub- 
lic as  the  white  man  who  fought  in  the' ranks  of  the  rebid  army." 

As  adiplomatist  and  statesman,  Mr.  TMaine  will  probably  be  ranked  with  Van  Buren,  ]\rarcy, 
and  Seward,  rather  than  with  AV(d)ster,  Clay,  or  Calhoun.  More  like  D'Israidi  than  (iladstoiie, 
(iainbetta  tlian  Tbiei's.  Crispi  than  Cavour.  his  name  \vill.  nevertheless,  go  down  to  i»,sterity 
side  by  side  with  these,  and  as  that  of  a  giant  among  the  pigmies  of  the  later  period  of  his  life. 
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Gen'kral  \\\\ 

.I.IAM  Tecumseii  SiiEiiMAN  was  horu  at   Lancaster,  (").,  Fehruary   sth,   isun. 

His  family,  (il  Ku.lj 

,iish  ori,L;in,  was  anioiiL;-  the  early  settlers  of  iNew  England  ;   one  of  itshranches 

inclu(liii,L;'   linger  ^ 

hermau.      His  fatlier,  the  Ih.n.  Charles  U.  Sherman,  was  one  of  tlif   Judges 

oi    tllL-    SlllUVlllr    ( 

'ourt   of  tlh'  Slate  of  Ohio.      After  his  death  the  sixth  child,  William,  was 

a.L.pt.'d  l.y  th.'  11. 

m.  'idionias  lOwing.      .John,  a  younger  hrolher,  has  I'or  many  yeai's  repri'sented 

tlirii-  native  State  . 

as  Senator  and  h'epresentative,  and  was  at  one  time  Scercl  ary  of  the  Treasury. 

At  sixteen  yeai.s  (, 

f  age  Shri'iiian  eiit''red  the  :\1  ilit ary  Aeadi-niy  at    ^V<■st    i'oint,  graduating    in 

lS4n.      He  was  at 

oui'e  aintoiiited  sreond  lieutenant  and  assigned   to   duty  in  l-dorida.      ISovem- 

lier,    1S41,  he   atta 

iui'd  the  grade  of  tirst  lieutenant.      Su<'cceding  years  of  service  wire  sjieut  at 

various   Inrts   in   t 

he   South,  hy  no  means  idly,  as  he  ilcvoti'd  himself  to  self-improvement,  and 

even  entereil   nu   the  study  nf  law,  with  no  intention,  however,  hut  to  ([ualify  hiiuselt  for  all 

the  duties  imaden 

t    to   his   profession.      During   the    Mexican    AVar,  though    desiious  of  active 

service,  he  was  st; 

itioned   in   C'alif<irnia.      Here,    however.    In'   wiju    ci'edit    as   ^Vcting   Assistant 

Adjutant-tu'ueral 

of  the  I'oivi's  of  the  Tenth   Dejiartment.  tir.st  under  Brig.-Gen.    Stei)hen    AV. 

Kearney,  and  late 

r  of  ('ol.  Iv.  B.  Mason.      In  ls.-,o,  as  hearer  of  dispatches,  he  visited  ^■ew  York 

and  Washington, 

and  was  mari-iiMl  .May  1st  to  Miss  Ellen  I'oyle  Ewing,  at  the  residence  of  her 

father,  then   Soere 

tai-y  of  the  Interior  under  President  Taylor.      In  September  of  the  same  year 

he  was  stationed 

at  St.  Louis,  ilo.,  as  C'ommissary  of  Subsistence  with  the  rank  of  cajitain. 

A  commission  hy 

brevet  was  afterward  received  for  meritorious  services  in  California.      In 

Septemher,  isa-J,  1 

lie  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  and  Septeml)er  (Jth,  a  year  later,  he  resigned 

the   army  to  enter 

private  life  as  a  lianker  in   California,  with  a  Iiranch   house   in  New   York. 

Sul)stn|Uenlly  he  ]■( 

■turned  to  St.  Louis,  ami  at  one  time  undertook  the  practice  of  law  at  Leaven- 

worth,  Kan.  The  organization  of  the  Louisiana  State  Military  Academy  at  Alexandria  offei'cd 
him  again  the  cai'eer  of  a  soldier  in  times  of  peace,  which  he  accepted.  The  institution  opened 
January  1st,  fsOo,  but  with  the  outbreak  of  secession  he  tendered  his  resignation  and  hastened 
northward,  eager  to  devote  his  services  to  his  conutry  in  defence  of  the  Union.  At  this  time 
he  was  for  a  short  period  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Fifth  Street  Railroad.  May  Hth,  CsCL  he 
received  a  connnission  as  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  lieginient  of  regular  infanti'y,  and  after 
the  liattle  of  i'.ull  Ivun,  July  I'lst,  in  which  he  connuanded  a  brigade  of  the  I'irst  Division 
under  General  Tyler,  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  to  date  from  May  17th. 
On  October  Tth,  IsiU,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Kentucky,  relieving  Gen.  Robert  Ander- 
son, whose  failing  health  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  position, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  of  his  views  as  to  the  number  of  men  deemed  requisite 
to  hold  the  State  and  reduce  the  enemy,  he  was  in  turn  relieved  by  Gen.  D.  C.  Buell,  and  spent 
most  of  the  winter  in  command  of  Benton  Barracks,  a  camp  of  instruction  near  St.  Louis. 
When  General  Grant  moved  up<jn  Donelsou,  Sherman  was  assigned  to  Paducah,  and  the  duty 
of  forwarding  supplies  and  troops.  His  efficiency  in  this  service  was  recognizc'd  in  times  of 
unusual  difficulty.  Here  he  organized  the  Fifth  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  "At 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,''  writes  General  Grant,  "on  the  tirst  day  he  held,  with  raw  troops,  the  key- 
point  of  the  landing.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  any  other  officer  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  another  division  commander  on  the  field  who  had  the  skill  and  experience  to  have  done  it.  To 
bis  individual  efforts  I  am  indebted  for  the  success  of  that  battle."  "  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
here,"  General  Halleck  reported  from  the  ground,  "that  Brig. -Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  saved  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  on  the  (Jth,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  glorious  victory  of  the  7th.   .   .   . 
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I  rospectfully  recommeiid  that  he  by  made  a  major-general  of  vohmteers  to  date  from  th(>  cth 
instant. "  This  was  theopening  of  a  career,  theevents  of  whieli  fidlilled  its  promise,  lie  iiai-tiri- 
l>:it.d  in  tlie  siegeof  Corinth,  from  Ai)ril  15th  to  May  ;50th,  and  liis  rongratulatory  ordt-i-  to  lijs 
tro..ps  ontlie  evacuation  breathes  a  spirit  of  ardent  di'terniinalinn.  A  promotion  to  major-gen- 
er;il  of  vohnitetn-.s  was  received  for  :\tay  1st.  On  July  I'lst,  ImIl',  Sbrrnian  assumed  command 
of  the  District  of  Memphis,  wiiicli  lu' found  in  a  state  of  disorganization  I'eipiiring  immediate 
remedy.  Business  was  at  once  revived,  the  civil  autlioi'ilics  restoi'rd  to  tlu'ir  public  functions, 
and  guerrilla  warfare,  sternly  repressed.  The  (piestion  of  slavery  l)eing  not  yet  decidr-d,  fjie 
negroes  were  obliged  to  work  for  their  masters  or  for  the  government,  but  no  fugitive  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  a  master  against  his  will.  Cotton  was  especially  a  source  of  difficulty.  No 
money  was  allowed  to  be  paid  on  purchases  until  after  the  close  of  the  war;  contracts  alone 
were  permitted,  and  linally  "the  whole  business  was  taken  from  the  jui-isdictiou  of  the  military 
and  committed  to  treasury  agents  appointed  by  ]\Ir.  Chase."  K.\}ieilitions  weiv  also  si'ut  out 
to  assist  the  army  in  the  lield.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  <3ctob..r,  Sherman  was  summoned  to 
Columlius,  Ky.  to  concert  with  General  Grant  a  plan  of  campaign,  the  anticipated  result  of 
which  was  the  fall  of  \'ick-sburg.  Tend lerton's force,  forty-nine  tlHuisand  strong,  wasdislodged 
from  the  Tallahatchie  liy  the  cnuibined  forces  of  Sherman  ai;d  Grant  moving  from  Memphis 
and  Jackson,  while  an  inferior  b)rcc>  under  General  Wa.shburne  menaced  him  in  the  rear  from 
the  direction  of  Friai^'s  I'oint.  .Miss.  ( )n  Decendier  i.'nt]i,  Sherman,  in  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  as  the  army  was  now  organized,  embarked  from  Mempliis  b)r 
the  moutli  of  the  Yazoo  h'iver.  to  attaiJv  Vickslnirg  from  the  north,  in  conjunction  with  Adnui'al 
Porter;  while  General  Grant,  with  the  left  wing,  preparing  to  move  on  Ja<'kson.  should 
co-operate  from  the  rear,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  to  cany  tli(-  town  liy  assault  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  investment.  A  landing  was  effected  about  twelve  miles  up  the  Yazoo,  and  a  vigorous 
and  determined  effort  was  made,  December  iT-iiHth,  at  the  mouth  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  to 
storm  the  bluffs,  wdiich  were  strongly  fortified  and  protected  by  almost  impracticable  ground. 
The  attempt  was  fruitless.  General  Grant  having  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  owing  to 
unexpected  delay  caused  liy  the  capture  of  Holly  Springs  by  Confederate  cavalry,  Sherman  fell 
back  upon  Milliken's  Bend,  where  he  relinquished  the  conunaud  to  ]\Iajor-General  McClernand, 
January  4th.  1m;:^.,  assuming  that  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps.  On  January  11th  an  attack  made 
upon  Fort  llindman  (Arkansas  Post),  suggested  and  led  by  Sherman,  by  which  the  control  of 
the  Arkansas  River — the  key  to  the  military  po.ssession  uf  the  State — was  secured,  proved 
eminently  successful.  The  brilliancy  of  the  adventure,  in  which  by  a  lo.ss  of  Tit  killed,  -i  to 
womided,  150  of  the  enemy  lost  their  lives  and  4,701  were  taken  prisoners,  in  a  measure 
retrieved  the  disappointment  before  Vicksburg.  The  expedition  then  returned  to  Milliken's 
Bend  to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Grant  in  person.  ''His  services  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg 
and  capture  of  Jackson,  and  the  dispersion  of  Jolmston's  army,  entitle  Genei-al  Shei-man." 
remarks  General  Grant,  "to  more  credit  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  earn."  On 
March  IGtIi,  he  undertook  the  expedition  up  Steele's  Bayou  to  the  Yazoo  Piver,  in  co-ojieration 
with  Porter's  giinhoat  fleet,  but  the  joint  effort  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  gunltoats  in  the  narrow  and  tortuous  channel  of  Black  Bayou  and  Deer 
Creek.  The  demonstration  at  Haines'  Bluff,  April  2ltth  to  May  1st,  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  and  prevent  reinforcements  to  Grand  Gulf,  "succeeded  admirably."  General  Grant 
felt  hesitation  in  requesting  this  mana-uvre,  lest  Sherman's  reputation  might  suffer  from  hav- 
ing been  again  "repulsed,"  but  the  latter  was  assured  that  subsequent  events  would  distinguksh 
between  a  feint  and  a  true  attack.  The  troops  destined  to  re-enforce  General  Bowen  at  Grand 
Gulf  and  Point  Gibson  were  recalled,  and  May  1st  Sherman  set  out  by  rapid  mai-ches  to  rejoin 
the  main  array  at  these  points.     May  14th,  he  occupied  Jackson,  and  on  the  Isth   \Yalnut  Hills, 
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thus  securing  the  investment.  In  tlie  snlis(Miu('nt  attael 
lai-Keiy  engaged,  but  was  pi-rsently  detailcil  witli  three  ; 
of  Johnston,  who,  with  a  relieving  toree  gathere(l  ; 
the  rear  to  raise  the  siege.  On  the  Jtli  (d'  July  Viekslii 
moved  on  JaiJcson,  wliitlier  Jdhnston  had  retreateil  in  h 
order,  wJieii,  on  the  ITtii,  tlie  city  was  evacuated.  Th 
and  after  desticyiug  the  railroads  in  every  direction,  Sh 
Bhick.  Repose  was  ..f  sliort  duration.  Tlie  loss  of  the  ' 
and  'iOtli,  caused  an  immediatu  demand  for  the  troo 
Orders  were  at  once  received  to  forward  all  available  forces,  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  CVirjis  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  being  also  at  once  detached  and  sent  by  rail  to  Nashville,  uiidei- 
Major-(ieneral  Hooker.  By  the  I'Tth  the  last  of  Slierinan's  corps  was  on  its  road  to  iMemphis, 
liut  owing  to  tlie  condition  of  the  rivei',  and  the  scarcity  of  wood  along  the  banks,  did  not  reach 
there  until  ()ctober  4tli.  Thence  they  were  directed  to  Chattanooga,  rejiairing  railroads,  as 
they  must  dejieiid  on  themselves  ftn-  supplies,  and  alioiit  tliis  time  (October  IMli)  (ieiieral 
Grant,  receiving  command  of  the  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  emliracing  the  departments  of  the 
Ohi(j,  Cunil)erland,  and  Tennessee,  with  the  armies  belonging  thereto,  assigned  the  last  to 
General  Shtn-num.  Shei-man  now  advanced  steadily,  leaving  orders  for  reinforcements,  but, 
October  -'7th,  was  met  at  Tuscumliia  by  a  message  from  General  Grant,  directing  him  to  sus- 
pend all  work  on  the  railroad  and  at  once  jiush  on  to  Bridgeport.  The  Tennessee  liiver  was 
crossed  Xovember  1st  at  Eastport,  and  telegraphic  communication  being  opened  witli  the  Army 
of  the  Cumbi.'iJaiid,  urg(.'nt  orders  to  advance  were  repeated.  Preceding  his  command,  tieiicral 
Sherman  arrivi'il  Nwvcinlier  iritli  at  the  lieaibpiarters  of  the  army  in  Cliattanooga,  and  was 
warmly  received.  The  gravity  of  tlie  situation  at  once  impressed  itself  on  his  mind.  The 
army  was,  in  fact,  besieged,  tlie  I'oiil'ederatc  forces  upon  Eookout  iMountain  and  along  Mi.ssionary 
Ridge  maintaining  a  commanding  position  and  cutting  off  lines  oi'  supplies.  A  bridge  over  th(i 
Tennessee  at  Bridgeport,  however,  had  been  passed  by  General  Ilookei-,  October  'Jlth,  who 
advanced  to  Wauhatchie,  thus  enabling  sup]Jies  to  1)0  drawn  fnim  Nashville,  and  P-ragg,  hav- 
ing failed  to  dislodge  liim,  dispatchcMl  Lougstreet  to  East  Tennessee,  where  Burnside  was 
beleaguered  at  Knoxville.  Having  reconnoitered  the  ground  where  he  was  expected  to  take 
the  initiative,  Sherman  hastened  to  return  to  his  troops,  whom  he  brought  up  by  forced  marches 
over  almost  impassable  roads,  arriving  by  the  '2:")d.  Declaring  himself  with  three  of  his  own 
divisions,  and  supported  liyoneof  the  Fourteenth  Corps  under  the  command  of  Gen.  J.  C.  Davis, 
prepared  to  commence  action.  Gen.  Giles  A.  Smith  was  dispatched  to  effect  a  landing  below 
the  UKjutli  of  the  TJuckasaw  River,  liaving  captured  the  enemy's  pickets.  The  success  of  the 
expedition  was  complete,  and  a  pontoon  bridge  was  constructf(l ;  liy  the  evening  of  the  li-fth 
the  wlwle  army  crossed  the  river,  and,  favored  liy  a  drizzling  rain,  effected  a  lodgment  on  th(3 
north  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  whi(Ji  was  fortitled  dui-ing  the  niglit.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
next  morning,  which  proved  a  remarkably  brilliant  day,  the  attack  was  begun  from  the  right, 
and  maintainetl  with  desperate  obstinacy  until  a  white  line  of  smoke  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  announced  Thomas'  attack  on  the  centre.  This  movement  completed  the  victory, 
but  tlie  pursuit,  which  was  ardeiilly  jircssed  by  both  Sherman  and  Ihjoker,  was  clu'cked,  to 
direct  the  former  to  tlie  Uiawa.-see  and  tlie  relief  of  Burnside.  On  January  loth  he  ivturned 
to  Memphis.  Tn  jireparation  for  the  next  camiKiign,  Sherman  now  decided  on  a  movement, 
Februai-y  3d,  which,  pai'alyzing  the  enemy's  forces,  should  set  live  tlie  local  garri.sons  scat- 
tered on  the  Mississippi  liiver.  Accordingly,  Avith  20,000  men  hastily  collected  from  McPherson 
at  Vicksburg  and  Hurlbut  at  Memphis,  he  set  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Meridian, 
Miss.,   the   centre  of   converging  railroads.      These  he  devastated    in   all    directions,   accom- 
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plishiiig  his  part  of  tho  campaij^ni,  lint  tho  failure  of  Gen.  W.  Sony  Smith  to  destroy  the  Con- 
federate eavah'v  under  Forrest  impaired  the  e(iiui>lele  suecess.  llaviiiL;-  awaited  liis  ai'rival  at 
^h•ridiall  from  the  ISth  to  the  2(ith  of  Feln-uaiy,  and  .-^eiidini,'  out  to  lind  him,  tlie  exp.Mlition 
returneih      In  a  e.)uferenco  with  General   T.anks,  held   Maivli   :;d  at  -\ew   Urlean^,    Sherman 

pnmiised    1", nnii  tn  assist   in  an  expedition  up  Ked   liivei',  whieh  should  last  about    lliirtv 

days.  The  troops  were  ai'corilinuly  dispatehed  March  Tth,  hul  in  eonseqiience  of  dday  and 
the  failure  of  the  expedition,  were  unahle  to  take  any  jjart  in  tlie  subse(pient  canipai.-n  of 
Atlanta,  arriving  only  in  time  to  assist  (ieneral  Thomas  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  ]>eeember 
l.'.th.  On  Mareh  Ilth  General  Grant  was  invested  with  eonunand  of  all  tlie  arnues  of  the 
United  States  in  the  ii,.ld,  .-Lud  Sherman,  sueceediny  to  his  Division  of  the  Missi.ssippi,  set  about 
at  once  preparing  for  the  Contemplated  invasion  of  Georgia.  The  difliculty  of  securing  sup])lies 
for  an  army  of  lori,oriOmen  was  by  far  the  severest  to  be  encountered,  and  Sherman  at  once 
put  a  stop  to  the  issuing  of  provisions  to  latizens  in  East  Tennessee,  forcing  them  to  ndy  upon 
early  vegetables  and  the  wagon  roads  from  Kentucky.  Great  complaints  of  course  ensued,  but 
happily  no  suffering.  Kailroad  trains  were  pressed  into  service,  and,  by  April  L'Tth,  the  armies 
of  the  Cumberland,  ( Jeiieral  Thomas;  the  Tennessee,  General  ilcl'herson ;  and  tlie  (_»hio,  (ieuei-al 
Schofield,  were  ordeii^d  to  rendezvous  at  Chattanooga.  The  eveiitsof  this  campaign,  as  muuer- 
ous  as  they  were  important,  admit  of  but  rapid  summary.  'I'hc  movement  began  May  t;th, 
simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  had  I'ccn  arranged  between  Generals 
Grant  and  Sherman  in  a  jtarting  interview  at  Cincinnati,  ?ihirch  iTth.  The  army  of  Sherman 
imndiered  upon  ae(airate  t'stiiuate  ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
while  .hilmston,  his  "true  ol»jei-tive,'"  lay  intrenched  at  Dalton  with  fifty  thousand.  "I 
always  estimated  my  tor<'>'.""  says  Sherman,  "as  about  doulile  Ins,  and  could  afford  to  lose 
two  to  one  without  disturbing  our  relative  projiortiou,  Init  I  also  reckoned  that  in  the 
natural  strength  ot  the  country,  in  the  abundance  of  mountains,  .streams,  and  forest,  he 
had  a  f.iir  offset  to  our  numerical  superiority,  and  therefore  endeavored  to  act  with  rea- 
sonable caution  while  m(jving  on  the  vigorous  olfensive."  The  strong  position  at  Buzzard 
Roost  Gap  was  turned  by  a  flank  movement,  and,  evacuating  Dalton  on  the  12tli,  Johnston  fell 
back  on  TJesaca,  which  was  occupied  three  days  later.  The  Oostanaula  was  crossed  on  the  IHth, 
and  Cassville,  where  battle  was  threatened,  was  peacefully  entci'cd  next  day.  Kecogni/.ing 
Allatoona  Pass,  the  next  obstaile  i)resented,  as  impregnabb'  liy  direct  attack,  Sherman  now 
moved  on  Dallas  with  the  intention  to  turn  it  by  the  right.  .Johnston,  however,  detected  the 
movement,  and  a  series  of  bloody  conflicts  ensued,  ]\Iay  :.'.'>th,  near  New  Hope  Church,  as  destruc- 
tive as  they  were  indec.-isive,  tint  were  terminated,  June  1st,  liy  the  final  capture  oi  the  post  in 
dispute.  June  -tth.  .bilmston  retreated,  and  Allatoona  Pa.ss  was  garrisoned  as  a  secondary  liase 
of  supplies.  June  ^th,  a  reinforcement  of  two  divisions  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  under  Gen. 
Frank  P.  Blair,  was  received  at  Acworth,  com}iensating  in  a  great  d(^gree  for  previous  losses 
and  the  garrisons  necessarily  left  behind.  Operations  about  Kenesaw,  Pine  and  Lost  Moun- 
tains, carried  on  from  the  depot  at  Big  Shanty,  were  protracte(l  from  June  lotli.  tlie  enemy 
Contracting  his  lines,  until  finally,  June  i'otli,  he  remained  ci'Utred  on  Kenesaw  only,  covering 
the  railroad  with  his  llanks  spread  back  toward  ^Marietta  and  Atlanta.  Continuous  rains 
delayed  action,  but  on  the  27th  an  a.ssault  was  made.  ''Failure  as  it  was,"  declares  Sherman, 
"ami  for  which  I  assume  entire  responsibility,  I  yet  claim  it  produced  good  fruits,  as  it  demon- 
strated to  General  JcJmston  that  I  wnulil  assault,  and  tliat  boldly,  and  we  also  gained  and  held 
ground  so  close  to  the  enemy's  parapi^s  that  he  could  not  show  a  head  above  them."'  His 
p'lsition  being  turiii-d  from  the  left,  July  1st,  and  commum.-atinn  \vith  Atlanta  threatened, 
Johnston  fell  ba<Jv  iMJiind  ^ilarietta  to  Smyrna  Camp-( Jround,  anr]  subsequently  to  the 
I'hattahoochee  Piver,  whi(Ji  Ik;  crossed  on  the  night  'jf  the  t'th,  leaving  Sherman   in   possession 
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of  the  rio-lit  liank.  witli  Atlaiiia  only  (M.^-lit  miles  disiaiit.  'I'lir  r.-iilnmds  ;ilK,ui  Opelika,  Ala., 
\v<av  at  this  lime  (•(unpk'ti'ly  destroynl  hy  a  part  vol'  cavaliy  iiiidn-  Central  LNm-^rau,  sent 
iVuni  J.)walur  hy  (ieiici-al  Sherman's  nr.l.M-s.  The  sr,-,,ii<l  iiKnilh  .il'  llie  eani].aii;ii  was  einh  d. 
The  stra1e--y  .if  Johnst.Hi  had  consumed  sev(>nty-t\v(i  d;i,\.s  in  a  march  of  hllle  ,,ver  a  liundicd 
miles,  hut  at  tliis  important  crisis  tliat  conmiander  was  displaced  l,y  !l,„.d,  July  iTih,  wiio 
ahandoned  Ins  defensive  ]„,|i(w.  ll,,e,i  ,,rompi  ly  sallied,  .luiy  -.'0111,  a;;-ainM  tlie  Ihie  ,.f  Teach 
Tree  I'reek  and  was  defeated  and  di-iven  into  hi-;  ferls;  and  Hie  snhse.pient  hattle  ef  .1  uly  -Ji'd, 
didivered  with  impetuous  ra>hness,  was  a<lded  ia,  Hie  mmd.er  ef  Sherman's  vidnrie-.  tlmn-h 
emhittered  l)y  the  death  ..f  :\Icl'liei-son.  A  tliir.l  en-a-euient.  on  (lie  I'slli,  ternnnated  als,,  suc- 
cessfnlly  to  the  ruinuanny.  Hardee  and  Lee  heini;  rep.uls,  d.  in  an  attack  up..n  the  iMfleenth 
t'orps,  command. mI  hy  (e-ii.-ial  Lo-an,  an.l  Sh.'rman  ci.ulinn.'d  to  .■xteii.l  liis  ri-lit.  sen.lin-  out 
exiM'.litions  nnilei-  Cen.'rals  ^U-C'.M.k  and  SDneman  t.nle^tn.y  the  Aia.-.m  haili'.ia.l,  th.' p.)ss.ssi,.n 
.)f  which  was  ino4,  important  to  th.'  hesie-,.'.!.  S|i)neinan,  li.iw.'X.'r,  di\-.r;;-.Ml  .m  Macen.  an.l 
was  linally  capluiv.l,  wlnl.'  McCeok,  .■nmp.'li.'.l  p,  r.anat.  wa.s  surr.uin.ied  at  ^hwvman,  hut  .ait 
his  wa>  lhreu-h  and  <;■..(  hack  to  Mari.-tta.  Ih.od  n.iw  r.  anne.l  til.'  d.'feiisive,  an.l  p.  rc.'ivin.i;- 
that  he  wnul.l  ivlam  it,  winl.'  h.-  .lispat.-lv.l  Ids  cavahy  1111. ler  Whe.d.T  to  Dalh.n,  an.l  as  far 
north  as  'i'laiues-e,.,  Sh.'inian  iv^.ih.'d  n.  imIm'  the  sie;;e  an.l  m.i\-e  v.-ith  his  wh..!e  aiany  .ui  the 
r.ailr.ia.ls  in  r.^ar  of  Atlanta  to  ui  terly  d.-str.iy  .•..mnmni.'at  ion,  an.l  tlins  .'onip.d  its  siu-render. 
A  cavalry  f.av.'  iind.'r  thiieral  Kilpat  i  i.-k  was  al  ih-r  t  d.'tai!..i  t..  this  duty,  hut  his  .action 
pr.ivin,--  inelf.'.-tual  without  suiiport,  tlu'  .■.mmiaiid  wa.s  -iv.-n  toi'  the  ni.)Viini'nt  ..f  tli.-  wh.il.- 
aruiv,  Au-u-t  I'-th.  <  in  th.'  I'Dtli,  the  a.lvanciii';-  culumns  c<  ntre.l  at  d..ih-;hi)ni,  liavine- 
tli.ir.iu.ehly  desti-.iv.'d  th.'  nia.ls,  huriiin;^^  ti.'s,  Iwistiii;;-  rails,  an.l  lillin-  np  .aits  with  trunks  ..f 
trees,  r..cks,  an.l  .'xpl.)  ,iv.',  to  pivv.-nt  atlemi^ts  t.i  .'l.'ar  th.iu.  (  )n  the  :;ist  the  hatll.'  ..f  Jones- 
h.)r.,  was  lou-hl,  and  ..n  th.-  lA  ..f  Seplemh.'r  Thaicial  Sl.vum,  l.dt  h.diind  .m  tlu'  Ch.atta- 
iDo.'h.'C  with  th.'  Tw.'iili.'th  t'.irps,  euP're.l  tlie,  city,  which  lia.l  h.^n  evacuat.'.l  ..n  th.'  niidit  <A 
the  1st.  The  t.'le-rani,  '•  Atlant.a  .lurs,  an.l  fairly  w..n,"  reyh-cl  th.-  h.'art->  <.f  a.uxJMUs  fri.-n.ls 
at  h.im.'.  Thus  .■|.)s.'.l  a  f.air  months'  .■anipai;;'!!,  iu  tlie  c.au>c  .,|'  A';hi.-h  th.'  t..ial  ].>-s  sustain.'.! 
l)y  the  Tnioii  army  was  thirty-. me  th.msan.l  six  hun.li'cd  ami  .  i-hty-s.'\  .'ii,  t..  thirty-f.nir  thou- 
sand nine  hnn.hv.l  ami  s.'V.'nty-niu.- .>f  ( he  ( 'onfclerates,  under  hotli  e.^nrrals.  Atlanta  was 
reduced  to  a  niilit;;ry  p.ist,  th.-  n.'.'.'ssity  h.r  active  m.'.isures  iu  w.'ir  h.eino-  impi'css.'d  .m  th.'  civil 
aiithoritie.s,  an.l  an  .'X.-liau-.'  .if  pri-oners  was  arran,e'ed  with  Iloo.l.  An-'ust  I  I'th,  Sh.'inian 
had  h.'en  create.l  m;ij.>r-ei'ni'ral  of  ih.'  r."_;ul;ir  army,  a  jH'omotion  In-  w.iul.l  hav.'  desired 
re.s.'rveil  till  th.' result  should  .a'.iwn  his  lahors.  In.leliiiil.^  skirmishin-  thr..UL;h  th.' monlli  ..f 
Octoljer,  the  most  si-nal  ev.'iit  .if  wliicli  was  (he  ,e;allaut  d.  lea.'.'  ..f  Allato.,ua  I'a-s  hy  ((.'iieral 
Corsi',  with  ...n.'  tliousa.ml  nin."  hun.li.-.l  an.l  (ort\--forir  men  a,-ain-t  a  division  ..f  th.' enemy, 
repelliny  attack,  .•.mvin.'.'.l  Sh.'rman  that  IT.....],  whil.'  nu.thle  t.>  cmi.' t.i  hattl.',  iul.ai.l.'d  to 
manipuvre  or  de.'oy  his  tr.i.i'ps  .mt  ..f  (a'.ir^ia.  Ic'xdv.'.l  not  to  lo---  t!i.'  ad\-an1a:^e,^  j;ain.'d, 
and  at  the  same  tim.'  maintain  his  armv,  Slu'rman  now  plaaine.l  his  "  Alarch  to  1  he  Sea,"  iv.'.'iv- 
ing  telegraphic  p.'rnii^si.ni  fi-.im  (  h'u.'ial  ( (rant.  A.il  surplusstoi'.'s  w.r.' s.'ut  hack  from  Atlanta 
with  the  sick  an.l  v.-.mn.le.l,  th.>  dep..ts  an.l  loimdri.'s  w.  iv  d.sti'ov.'d.  ;ind  K.iv.'inher  l-ith. 
having  severed  all  c.mininni.-ati.ni  wilh  the  N'.irtli,  Sh.  i-m.-in  Imri.'.l  hiins.'lf  in  the  en.auy's 
couutry  with  Savannah  as  his  ultimate  aim.  As  th.'  whirlin'_;'  .'ars  pa^se.l  which  h.ii.'  th.'  l;ist 
loads  to  the  rear,  h.'  was -str.in-ly  inspiiv.l  with  th.'  i'c-liu:;- thai  th.'  m.iv.'m.'ut  was  a  .lii'ect 
attack  upon  the  rehel  army,  at  the  r.'hi-l  .-ai.ital  at  l.'i.'h.m..n.l.  th..u-li  a  full  th.nisaml  mil.s  ,,f 
hostile  counti-y  interv.'ii.^.l.  and  that  foi'  ludter  or  w.irs.'  it  \\'oul.l  .'IlI  th.'  war."  An  alm.jst 
triumphal  pr.i-r.'ss  ..|  three  hnndre.l  nnl.'S.  supjili.-.l  with  ;d.un.laiit  provisi..-  s,  a.'r.i.ss  the 
three  riv.'i's  .if  ((./.irgia,  an.l  thl■.lU.^■h  Ii.t  caphal,  with  th.' n.iminal  l.iss  of  live  hnn.lr.'.l  and 
sixty-seven  men,  was  terminated   DeCemli.'r   loth.      (_)n   the    iMtli,  F<;)rt   Ah'Allister  was  taken, 
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and  commnnicatidn  npenuil  with  tln'  fleet  ilisjialclicd  to  the  iiei^hliDriiiLC  sminils  rDi'coojicratioii. 
|)rceiiihi.T   L'-.'d,  Savannah   surr<;nileivd,  and  amid  univiT.-al  iTjoiciu-s  \va-.   laid  in  iIh-   liands   ,,f 
tlie   J'lvsident.      The   ddhenities  nt  urKani/.ati.m  were  a-ain  cnccuntrn.d  in  Savannah,  and    llie 
Serretary   <d'    War,  who    vi^diil    tlie    city   in    ]iers(in,   approNed    Slieiman's    aetinn.       His    views 
u|".n    '-re-'Mnstruetiwu"   at    tins   ( niie,  eiidiedied   ui   a   letter,  wer.-   aho   ai-pn-Ned    l.y  the   Seei'e- 
tary  of    War.       foltnu   a,^'ain    ueeiipied    attention,    and    llie   ()Uesti.,n   ot    the    ne.<;ro    freednim. 
I».  e,,,nher   ';tli,  ordei-.  had  he.ai  received  lor  {\\v  viet.H'ions  army  to  pi-oeeed    l,,    \  iryinia   hy  M^a, 
to   assist   in  the  (U-.-t  I'netion  of  ].(•<■,  hut,  Jannary  -Jd,  a  ]ii'o.ieei  v/as  api-roved   foi-  the  mo\ cmeiit 
of  tlie   army  liy  overland    marches  the  advantages   of   which  v.ere   ul.vions.      All    prt'iiaiatioiis 
were  completed  l)y  the  lath,      (e.ldshoro,  N.  C,  was  now  Sherman's  destination,  thon-h  h-r   a 
short  time,  at  I 'ocotaligo,  he  held  tlie  eni/niy  in  sus]H'nse  as  to  whether  Columhia  or   Chai-leston 
w.aild    he  the  next  ohjert  of  attack.      (  )n  the  I'.'th  of  Fe])i-nary.  I'olnmhia,  evacuated    m   haste, 
was   hurni'd    hy  the  ,cai  eles.sness   of  Hampton's  men.      1  ts  al-andonmeiit   hy  Jolmston,  who   had 
now  resumed  .ommaiid  .'f  the  ('onhMlerate  forc.'s,  ^vas  the  tnrnin-  [loiut  of   the  cani]iai-n,  and 
left  ;in  almost  nndisi.nted  way  through  the  f'arolinas.      (.'heraw  was  entered  on  the  ;'..l  of  March, 
and    Fayetteville,  X.  (,'.,  on    the    I'Jth,  tlu^  dilhculties  ,.f   the   m:nvli    l„i,i-   increased    hy  heavy 
rains.      Here   news   from  ( ieiieral  Terry  was  received  of   the  capture   of    Wilmington,  f'ehrnai'y 
•Ji'd.      The  hattle's  of   Averyshoro,  .Afarch    Ul-'jotli,  and   Itcntonville  on   the   I'lst,  pre,,drd    the 
entry  into   Cold^lmro  on    the   L':;d,  where   a  jnia-tioii  was  elfected  with    the    forces   ol    (Miiri.J,. 
Schoheld    and    Terry.       A    hasty    visit    to    Cily    Point,    the    hea<hiiiarters    of    (ieiieral    (ir.oa, 
arrang.'d    the   .Irtails  of    a    iiMvemeiit    to   the    h',.:inoko    Kiver,  for    win,  h    orders    were    issued 
Iw    Sherman    April    eth,    hut    the    news   of    the   surrender   of    hee   caused    a    total    eliange    of 
priigramnie.      Sherman   at   once   eiitc'red    lialei_;h,  April  li'dh,  v/here   overtures   Iroin   Johnston 
were    received.       Acting    on    the    welhknown    sentiments    of    rivsident    lancoln    in    favor    of 
jieace,    recently   e.\■pres.-^ed    in  person   at   (_'ity   Point,   Sherinan   had    heeii    induced    to   }ueiiare, 
in  cuiijunctiiin  with  the  Confederate  leader,  a  synopsis  of  terms  of  peaee  suliject  to  the  apjiroval 
of  the  f^xectitive,  which,  howevi'r,  was  rejected.      In  the  intervals  ol'  negotiation,  the  news  ^A 
the  assassination  of  the  I'lvsideiit  tilled  the  army  with  gloom  and  horror.      ^\iiril  l.'i;ili,  a   liiial 
snrreiah'r,  on  the  hasis   of    that    of   Lee,  was  mad,-  hy  /hilinstoiTs  armv  at  1  )nrlianrs  Station. 
'I'll,' triiunjihal  review  of  •■Sln'rman's  Army,"  at  Washington  -May  -Jllh,  l,'rmina1ed  a  luaivli  of 
twenty-six  Inuidivil  mif's,  nn,l,'rtak,ai  a  y,'ar  jirevioiis,  an,l,  :\L-iy  :;,)ili,  he   had,'  f:irew,'ll  to  Ihe 
troops  wh,)  had    long  s.a'ved    inhh-r   him   an,l    sliaivd    his  nieni,iri,'s  <if    daiigvr  and    gl,,ry.      His 
suh-^.Minent  ,Miver  may  he  hriefly  sket,-he,l.      (m  dune  -JTtli,   l^r,.".,  h,.  was   appoint, •,{  t,i'his  (,ld 
can  nan, 1  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  July  -J.Mli,   ImKI,  he  sncc'cded  (h'lU'ral 
Cr.iiil   as  l!.Mit,'nantg,'Ueral— his  division  h,Mng  changv,],  Aiigibd,  11th,  to  that  of  the  Mi-s,,nri. 
.\ov,'nil.,'r  au,l  1  ),MT'inli,-r  of  the  saiii,'  year  wiav  spent  on  a  niissi<,ii  to  Mexii-o.      On  the  inaiigu- 
rati,.n  ,)f  (hueral  (ir.ant  as  I 'r,'si,l,-nt ,  ^hiivh  -1th,  l^tl'.i,  lieh,.eaiue  geii,'ral.      On  leave  of  ah-eiiey 
f,.ray,'ar,  1 -7  1 -'J,  h,'  ma, !,■  an  ,-xtensiv,' t,nir  , .f  Eiirop,',  vi-,it ing  point s  in  the  F.asl  ah,,.      Fr,iin 
0,-t,.her,   1S74,  his  liead,piart,'rs  were  in  St.   h,uiis,  hnt  in  April,    l-TC,  w,'re  ivstoied  to  the   ca])- 
ital.      Fehrnary  -th,   l--t,  he  ivtircl  from  active  s,rvi,-,',  an-l  .s,H,n  after  ivnaned  !(,  X,'W  ^',,rk 
City,  where  In-  ivsi,le,l  luilil  his  ileath.      lleiv  (hai.'ral  Sli,'rman  met  with  the    saddest   personal 
lo.ss  of  his  life  in  the  death  of  his  hidoved  wile,  who  (li,.,l    Xoveinh,a-  L'sth,   isss;      Slie  was   a 
zealous  homi.an  Catholic,  prominent  in  good  works,  and  her  important  si'rvice.s  were  recognized 
at  the  Vati.'.an,  Fope  Fins  IX,  having  s,'nt  her  the  '-golihai  ros,' "  in  t,'.Mimonv  (,.  his   apiire,aa- 
ti,in  ,d'  h,.r  worth.      Mrs.  Sh.-rman  ha,l  h,.,.n  an  invalid  l,,r  liv,.  c^ars.      ( :,n,.ral  Slua-maii  di,M  at 

oI,l.      His   fnii,M-al  ,',-ivni,,iii,'s  w,m-,-  ,hara,t,Ti/,,d  hy  a  civi,'  and  military  d,anonstrali,,n  ot'siuh 
magnitnde  as  is  seMom  witnessed  in  this  eonntiy.     Thu  remains  were  taken   to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
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and  iiilorreil  in  Calvary  ( 'oniftery  bosido  tho  bodios  of  his  wife,  cliildron,  and  grandrdiildron. 
I'ho  i-Iiai-art.-i-  uf  a  military  connnand.T  may  be  accuratidy  jml.^-i'd  from  the  testimony  of  a 
brotlirr  uirKi-r,  and  il  is  a  wrll-laiown  fact  tliat  Cu'mjral  Crant  oftrn  spoke  of  fieneral  Sherman 
as  tlio  "yrL-atcst  soldirr  living.''  In  a  Intfr  wliirli  favor,  il  a  tfstimouial,  and  offering  sjou  hnn- 
self,  he  >ays:  •'Th.'  world's  history  gives  no  nvoi'd  (,f  Ins  suiierioi- and  bnt  few  eiinals."  {Toivn- 
6o/-/'.s  II'  I"  llinu  llranil.  I  Tills  tribute  is  worthily  susiaine.l  by  the  events  of  a  life  for  the  most 
part  iMiblie  an<l  devoted  to  tliu  service  of  his  rountry.  A  careful,  painstalcing  student,  it  is  said 
that  at  the  very  ..utbr./alc  of  the  contest  in  wliidi  lie  was  to  assiinu;  so  prominent  a  part,  he  had 
aheady  familiarized  ]iim>e|f  witli  precise  details  whicli  a-si>te,l  iu  liis  famous  march.  I'unctnal 
ill  his  calculations  of  time,  earnest,  straightlorward,  and  truthful,  ihe  eoiilidence  he  in-puvd  m 
his  men  was  as  unabated  as  unquestioned,  and,  \\\\\\v  \w  never  hesitated  ;,l  a  \«M  venture,  he 
yet  iiev.'r  tail.'d  to  be  prepared.  His  almost  unvaried  success  is  attrilnttable  to  these  fe.ilures. 
Averse  to  piditical  trick.rv,  he  steadily  refused  to  liold  office,  ih-claring  himself  umpialitie,!. 
Tlic  glimpses  of  the  man  discerned  in  the  jiagt's  of  his  own  "  Memoirs,"  published  in  ^-^T.^,  reveal 
an  ardent,  uiiatfectt-tl  nature,  as  tender  and  true  iu  the  minor  details  of  life  and  feeling  as 
brilliant  in  its  extraordinary  gifts. 


EDWAPvD  ^I.  PAXSON. 

Hon.  Edwauh  M.  Paxson,  Chief  Justice  of  the  f^upreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
at  Buckingham,  Ihicks  L'ounty,  Pa.,  Septemlier  :;d,  ISiil.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  English, 
and  came  to  I'emisylvauia  afiout  the  }ear  hlsii  in  the  wave  of  emigration  that  attended  the 
founding  of  that  colony  liy  AN'illiam  Pimn.  The  American  Paxsous  tract?  their  descent  directly 
back  to  this  ancestry,  and  across  the  seas  to  Byeot  Hou.^e,  Ihickinghani,  Bucks  County,  England, 
where  the  family  has  been  domiciled  since  the  days  of  William  the  Coiapieroi-.  A  liranch  of  the 
family  still  occupies  this  English  ancestral  seat.  Tlie  father  of  Judge  Paxson  was  Thomas 
Paxson,  of  Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  His  mother,  who.se  maiden  name  was  xVnn  John- 
son, was  a  descendant  of  Professor  William  Johnson,  of  a  north  of  Ireland  family  of  that  name, 
who  came  to  America  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  settled  temporarily  in  New  Jersey,  afterward 
removing  to  South  Carolina,  when;'  he  became  eminent  as  an  instructor  in  one  of  the  colleges  of 
that  State.  Tlioiua^-  and  Ami  Paxson  adhered  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
tu  which  tlu'ir  ance-tois  had  belonged,  and  brought  up  tln-ir  cliildri'ii  in  accordance  with  their 
belief.  Edward,  tlie  subject  of  this  sketch,  tims  n/ceived  his  education  in  the  schools  conducted 
by  the  Society  of  Pri.ud.s,  which  weiv  at  tliat  day  hardly  iul.  rior  to  the  best  of  colleges  in 
either  their  curriculum  or  metheds  of  teaching.  His  training  was  especially  thorougii  in  the 
English  branches,  and  he  excelled  m  composition.  A  signal  pioof  <,f  this  is  the  fact  that  when 
but  lifteeu  years  of  age,  being  still  at  school,  be  was  sueeessful  over  many  competitors  in  win- 
ning a  prize,  consisting  of  a  complete  copy,  in  library  foi-m,  of  the  "  Waverley  Ishjvels,"  ottered 
by  the  editor  of  the  Satn.nhui  ('i>ini>;r  for  the  best  ess.av  or  tale.  About  the  time  his  school 
studies  terminated,  \ui  conceived  in  the  idea  (if  establir-hing  a  newspaper  in  his  native  county. 
To  prepare  himself  for  such  an  enterprise  he  first  mastered  the  practical  part  of  the  business — 
theartof  printing— and  then  founded  Ww  yi'irtmrn  JcnrtidJ,  which  he  brought  out  at  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  in  l^lu.  It  was  editi'd  and  managed  with  much  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and  at  once  attracted  attention,  securing  commendation  and  support  not  only  where  ])ublished, 
but  also  in  the  outlying  counties.  Tlie  foundation  of  this  enterprise  was  a  printing  establish- 
ment, which  was  successfully  conducted  by  Mr.  Paxson  until  P-17,  when  he  sold  it,  together 
with  the  Jouriiul,  and  removing   to  Philadelphia  founded   in  that  city  a  paper  called  the  IktUij 
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Xcir.^.      Aftor  oditiiiL,' ainl  mana-iii-- this   idiiriial   a   twi'lvcnidnlli,  lin  disposed  of  it  and  tuinod 
his  at|.'iili<.ii    to  th.- study  of   law,  liaviiiK'   roii.diid.d    allrr   luatiin.    d,'lihiiat  loii  that   lie    had   a 
Iruo   voralion    ill  thai    [.rofrssioii.      l-!y  a  th<.rou-h  roursc  of   [.■-.■d  s1  udy  uiidrr  tlir   Hon.   Ilnn-y 
Chapman,  of  Dovlr.towu.   I'a.,  li.>  invpaivd  hiinsolf  for  the  har,  anil  on  Apial  'J-lth,  Is.M),  hr  wa's 
hirmally   aduiitt.',!    to   pra<-ti.'.-.      Opciiin-   an   ol'li,-..  thciv,  hr   dovotcd   hini-idf  .Mrnrstly  to  pi-i.- 
fr.sional  work.       I  I  is  micoss   was    IhithTJu-   and    assurvd,  ;nid    his   ivnioval    to   JMula.hdphia    in 
Is.Mi  was  a  strp  conns,  11,.,!    hy  cxrcdl-'iii   jnd-nicnt.       lA.i-  two  yoai's  of  nior(<    lie  lalM.ivd    .'.ssidn- 
onsly  hcf..iv  tiic  courl^  and  in  tlir  counril  r!ianil)LT,  tnfnin-  noilhcr  to  Ih.^  ri-ht  nor  to  llic  lifl, 
hnt   prosHii-  Ids  way  sl.'adily  onward.       His  p.a'sislon.'o  and  rarn-st  ncss  hionidd  t  h.rir  Ir-ilimati^ 
reward    in    the   sliape   of    iho  conlidciicc  of   the  ..■omninnit  v  and    a  lar;;c    and    prohtahl.'  pra,  1  ir... 
Wlirn  tlio  Civil   War  hroko  o,,t,   Mr.  I'axson  was  orcn].yin-  an  mviahlc  position  at  Iho  Irir,  and 
was  in  iv,vipl(ff  a  sjilciidid  iii<-onio  from  his  prolessioii.      lie  imJu-italni-1  v  espoused  the  ihiion 
canse,  and  lahoiv,|  \sii!i  mt  Im-ia-tie  ardor  in  snpport  of  the  National  (lo\  crnnieid.      A  staiineh 
K.'pnhli<-an,  he.iM'Ner  wavrred  in   his  allo-ianer  to  th.>  principles  ,.f   that    party.      His   un^'lh^h 
devotion    was  re,-oL;n::/cd    in   1  sf,;)  hy  ( h. vein, ir  (h'ary,  who  srhvld   liim  lo  till   the   va,-an,-y   ,.n 
lh.'  h-'iich  ,,f  the  C,,urt  ,,f  Cimnion'l'leas  in  the  City  of  1 'hil.-rhdphia,  occasioned  hy  the  apiioinl- 
m.'nf  of  Jnd-v  !■'.  Carr,,||  Ihvwster  to  the  ,.ilice  of  Attorney-Ceiicral  of   the   Slate.      This  a, 't  of 
th.>  Hxc'iilivc  was  Ih^artily   iiidors,'d  in  ],rofessional  .■ircl.^s,' as  w,dl  as  hy  the  iv"e]itdilican    party, 
ami  the  hi-h  e,.mpliinent  paid   .Mr.   I'a.xson  was  all  the   ni,)re  markr.!  as  tin'.   appoin1m,'nt    came 
to  him  cntiivly  with, ml  solicitation  on  the  part  .^f  himsdf  or  his  friends.      On  the  hcindi   diKlgu 
l'axs,,ii  devtd.^M.l  laie  judicial  ahility,  aii,l  -ave  sn.'h    -eneral  satisiacti,)!)  that  ;if   the  ch.se   of 
the  term  the  iv-ular  la  puhlican  nonnnati,in  fur  the  olhcc  was   tendered    to   him   hy  unanimons 
voi.'c,,!'   the   Slate   C<  ,11  veiil  ioii  of   .iuue,    ls7i).       At  the  polls  hi'  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticK'ct,  the- 
j.e,, pic  with, .lit   iv-ard    t,)   party  thus   teslifyin.i,^  their  re^pc.'t  an.l    coidiih'ii.'e   in   one   who  had 
proved  hinis,df  a  h'arned  and  tiiiia-ht  ma-istrato.      On  the  heiich  of  the  C,,nnnon    HI. 'as  Ju,l-e 
Ha.xs,,n  ni.ade  a  iv,'or,l   which  was  hot!)   ,lisiin-iiish,_^d  and   iinassailahle,  and  after  he  lia,l  served 
a   tew   years   his   nam,',   was   frcly  meiit  ione<l    in  <'onn,'ctioii  v/ith  even    hi-li,'i'   judicial  iionurs. 
The^,' came  in  IsTl,  when,  having;  hccn  nominated  for  tin'   p,.sitionof   Justice  of   th,'   Sniiri'ine 
Courf  ,if   thr!   State  of   Pennsylvania,  lie  was  elccte<l  af   the  llrst   el.'Ction   held   under   the   new 
State  C,ni-titution,  and  was  duly  ,',,ninii-^-ione,l  ,,n  r),'.vmh,'r  iM  of  th.'  sani.'  y.-ar.      [n    the  e.x- 
er.ase  of   his    I  iin.-i  i,,ns  as  a   Justi.v  of   lh.'   Siiiirem.'  Court  of    r.'iinsvlvaiiia,  Jndev  I'a.xson   at 
onc.'t.Hika  lea.lin-   p.,Mtioii  anion-   his   c,.llea,L;-nes,  and    hy  his  in,lnstry  ami    ahility  has  main- 
render.',!,  th.'y  invariahlv  h.'ai'  evi.hnce  of  careful  invparat  i.m  an.l   d.'.'p  th.)ueht.      Tt    has   h.'.'ii 
a-.'it.'d  that  the  r.vor.is  of  th.'  Su|ireiii.'  C.,nit  .if  J 'emisyl  vaiiia  will   sh.iw  that  "no  niemher  of 
th.'  hcii.-h   has  c.nilrihut.M   more  opini..ns  than   Jiid.ee   l'axs.,11.^'     Many   most  imp.irlaiit   cases 
hroue-ht  helorelhat    Irihuu.al,  in v.,1  vin-   in   the  a-eiv-ad.'   niilli..ns  of  d.jllars,  have   he.n   c..m- 
inill.-d    to   his   han.ls   hy  his  associal.'s,  who   thus  evi.l.'ii.'e.l    tii.'ir    im],li.'it   conri.l.-n.-.'    in    him. 
Ain-.n-   tho   eel. d, rat. 'd    <-a-.'s  whi.di    liav.'   h.'.'n    pronoun. '.'.l  up,,n   hy  him  aiv  th.'  Wilhaiu'-port 
l-l..n.l  Ca<e,  the  ritlshnr-h  h.on.l  Cas...  lh.'  lani-ms  cas.' ,,f  1 'aid-:.'!'  /-.s'.  N.  .hH,  ami  Hi.-  1  dl  iM.ur-h 
l;i.it    Cas,'.      In    th.'    la.t  nam.'.l    it    was   hv   his   .le.-isi.in    that   th.'   city.,f    I'lttshureh   was    h.1.1 
rcsp.insihle  for  the  l.-sH's.H'.'asi.ined  hy  th,' ri.it.      Ju.l-.^    I'axsoiTs   mdustiy  is   nntiriny.      He  is 

ti..n.if  .'Very  matt. '1-  that  iirop.-rly  c.nnes  h.'fore  him  lor  adjmli.-ati.m.  11. '  sui.iil.'iuents  his 
l.'arnin-  hy  a  h.'arty  int.'ri'st  in  his  w.,rk-,  wlii.di  is  ],rohahlv  .,11.' .,f  th.' .s.'civts  of  his  hrilli.anf 
su.'.vss  as  a  jurist.  X.,  ju.le-e  up.m  lh.-  h.'u.'h  throii-hont  the  Stah'  of  I'.-nnsylvania  slamls 
higher  ill  the  cstiniati.. 11  and   respect  of   the  p.jujile  than   Jud.g.^i  Pax.s,.)n,  and    when,  on   the  tirst 
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]\l(in(l;iy  In  Jaiinai'v,  ]s70,  lie,  liy  seniority,  liecaMiu  C'liid'  .1  iislici' of  tlio  ^^tate,  liis  arrossion  to 
this  (li-iiitv  -avf  imivrsiil  satislaction.  Civat  as  are  the  (iciiiaii.ls  inado  upon  liis  time  l,v  tlio 
(liitirs  ot  his  ju.li.i;,!  (illir,.,  iio  has  iiiana-ra  to  lind  loi.uio  lo  clil  ••  h',r,,\vn"s  ("..llrclioii  ,,r 
haws,"  an.l  al>o  to  pivpaiv  a  vohuiic  entitl-'d  -'.Alona.irs  ot  tlio  .h'llinson  h'.aniily."  .-in  r.liliou  of 
whirh  was  in-int-.l  lor  piivate  riivuhition.  'I'his  laM-iia.iucd  work  tiv;ils  of  his  ni;,torii,il  ,n,r,..s- 
try.  '■(•oiii|.riMii-  a  lan.ilv  of  wry  oiiiinrnl,  talonlo,!,  an,!  nillivalr,!  p,.,.],!,.."  (h„.  ,,f  {\u-  iiiosf 
hriHianI  ninnh.r.  of  liis  family  was  'I'homas  I '.  ,|ohn>oii,  a-iral  iinclo  of  .huiyo  l';ivso,i.  vvh.. 
rose  to  the  hi,-lio~l  riniiUMi.v  at  the  harol'  Xrw  Jci'MW,  and  h;is  l.reii  tliou-lit  Iho  -rralost 
'hiwy.-r  prodiKvil  l,y  tliat  Stale.  lion.  St.anlev  :Matlh.'W>,  late,  .\:.Mui,al(.-  Justiee  of  the  Supromo 
t'onrl  of  tlie  laiiled  Stales,  was  (h.'.seende.l  from  tlie  ^;ime  ;iii<vMiv,  Ilis  -i-andniother  and  Jiid-'e 
l-'.ixsoirs   -Taiidfather  heini;-   si,4er  and    lirotli.-i'.      ,Judo,.    | 'a.x^-,  ,11  "s    name    was   I  reipieiit  I  \-  nieii- 

tiolied     in   ee.mi'ertioii    Willi  a  seat    on   the  lieindl  of    the    Supreme    Court  of    llie     United     States,    lo 

lill  thevaean.y  oeeaMoiied  hy  the  d.^atli  of  .Instiee  Ih.adlev,  vdnrl,  vaeaiiev  was  snl.H.pieiilly 
tilled  l.y  the  appointment  ,.f  .ludye  Sliiras.  Jnd-e  ha.XM.n's  ele-ant  ,an<l  suhstant  i.-il  home  ,:|, 
hhiekiii,yham,  Ihieks  ( 'ounty,  i'a.,  is  n.amed  '•  I'.yeot  House,-'  aftor  1  ]„.  old  .aiierstral  tamilvse;it 
in  f.uekin-h.am,  Ihieks  l 'oimt  v,  fai-land.and  here  the  ,)  iid-e  ],. as  tor  many  years  .iispens,,!  a 
-raeefiil  hospitality,  .lud-e  I'.a.XM.n  has  hooii  twiee  married.  Ills  iirst  wife!  to  whon'i  lie  was 
married  on  April  :',nth,  l-te,  w.i-,  .Mary  C.  Xewlin,  of  1 'lulailelphia,  dan.uditer  of  the  late 
N;ilhaiiiel  Xewliii,  of  Delaware  County,  I'a.  This  lady  died  at  llveot  llonse,  lUiekin-hani,  I'a., 
dime  Tlh,  l^sf..  (»n  Keeemher  l.^t,  Ism;,  Jud-e  I'a.xson  marriod  .Mary  .Martha  S.  Ihid-es, 
willow  of  the  late  Cunyressman  Samnel  A.  Bridge's,  of  AUeiilown,  Ta. 


TVli^NriAMTN  FRANKLIN  j07\T-p]c^ 

TldX.  Ri.:xj.\MiN  Fi;.\MCi.i\  Jonks,  of  Pittsbur,Lcli,  Ta.,  a  prominent  citizen,  a  re]iresentative 
manufaitnrer,  i'lesideiit  of  the  .Vmerieaii  Iron  and  Steel  Assoei.ation,  and  e.K-C'haii man  of  the 
l;.-pnliliean  National  Committee,  w.as  hoi  11  in  Washin-tou  (_'ouniv,  l',-,.,  .An-ust  sfh,  !--<;.  liis 
.amvstors  for  two  -eiuralioiis  were  horn  in  Pennsylvania.  His  tatlier,  daeoh  .\.  Joiie's,  was  Ik, in 
in  riiihuhdphia  in  the  vear.d'  the  l)e(daration  of  Indopenden.e,  ;ind  was  hy  prote -sion  a  siir- 
vev,jr.  He  died  at  the  a-e  of  ninetv-six.  1 1  is  motli-r  w.as  fdi/.aheih  Coslio'rn  .loties,  ho, 11  m 
Franklin  Cinmty,  I'a.,  and  marrie.l  tlieiv  in  Isi:;.  lieniamin  F.  .lones  removed  to  .Xrw  llri-li- 
toii,  Fe.aver  C.miity,  in  l-:;7,  ;iiid  there  pursued  an  aeademie  edueation  imiil  ls|:;,  ^vheii  he 
L-ave  lip  his  studies  to  make  his  start  in  husiness  lite.  lie  was  Ihe.i  seveiiteoii  years  old,  full  of 
aiuhition,  grit,  and  eonlideiiee  in  his  own  stren-lh  and  .ahihty  |o  siieeeed.  Setflin-  with  a 
ereditahle  disrrimiiiation  111  the  imsy  industrial  eity  of  I 'itl.^huV-h,  h.t  foim.l  omployment  ■'.at 
no  salary  "  as  shippiii-  elerk  with  the  Meehanies'  l,ine  of  hoals  that  ran  lietwe^.n  that  <-ilv  and 
Fhiladolphia,  ..n  ih.'  eanah      At  this   time  the   prohlom  .  d'   Iransjioriat  ion,  iMTliap.   the   ^v.^trst 

hrou-ht  hefore  thom,  was  hoin-  -raduallv  solved  throii-h  tlie  in-li-umeutalit  y  and  stiiuulu<of 
the  State  yovernm,nt.  TIh^  chief  owner  of  the  Me,hanies'  Fine  was  Mr.  Samuel  ,M .  Kier,  of 
Fittshiir-h,  who  took  an  e.arlv  intere-,t  in  the  youn-  clerk,  and  eneoui'a,yed  him  in  supplement- 
in-  the  study  of  his  shippm-  duties  \vitli  that  of  the  -eiier.-il  industrial  conditi.m  .,f  Fittshnr-h. 
Hewasthnslcd  to  mvesti-ade  l^yhim-^olf  and  with  Mr.  K  ier  I  he  v.arions  schemes  that  wvre 
pi'ojected  for  pushin-  the  drv.dopmeiit  of  the  material  resources  of  the  state,  for  cnlar-in-  the 
facilities  ,,f  transportation,  and  ).articnl,irl v  for  caiahliii;;-  i'lttshur-h  to  maintain  ils  jiontiou  as 
the  great  iron  nuirket  <.f  the  coimtry.  The  patient  l.ihor  and  unhesitating  ri.sk  (d'  capital  tli.at 
the  great  Keystone  State  gave  to  the  buildingof  hereauals  and  their  connecting  Hides  id'  pioneiu- 
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railroads,  found  prompt  apiircriatinn  aiiiiuit;'  the  livo  and  ariivi^  luisiiicss  men  of  tln^day.  ^ITany 
vn-y  al.lc  yoiin-  iiini  w.'iv  thru  m-.-i-.-d  in  tii.'  fnrwardni-  l>u-nu'>s  ,,ii  tlic  .-nials,  and  .m  tlio 
adv.iit  nf  tli.>  coniiirtiu.i;  i-ailroails  it  was  an  oprn  cpicstion  tor  suino  tinir  wlidlirr  they  wonid 
di-i\v  tlir  oanals  fn-mtlM-  liidd  ..rnirof  thi'iiun  rlns,M'Mnipctiti..n.  TImm  ;;ili'n;ids  mad.' a  nanail-- 
alilr  .sliowm;;-  ti-,,iii  llir  start,  ..win-  in  a,  -ivat  mrasni'.^  to  tli.'  fact  t'lal  tli.:  .'anals  lia.l  aliv;idy 
ti'aiib'd  a  -rrat  army  .d'  f..r\var.lrrs  and  mana-.'rs,  who  snon  -;iv  to  th.'  wnn  linrs  tli.'  I'X];.  ri- 
,.n.v  and  .hiH  tli.^y  ha.l  '^.xuxiA  .m  tli..  wat.T  Imo,  Mr.  Ki,;r,  nr.toad  of  h.voniin-  alarm.'d  at 
tlif  pr.)--iv^-^of  raili-uad  .'oust iMi. lion  aa.l  tlif  possihK'  consc.in.'ntial  injury  to  his  .-anal  intor.'sls, 
s.'t  ahont  .h'visin-  pl.-ms  f..r  nl  ili/.in,^^  hotli  m.Mliods  of  nitrrnal  .onnnnnicat  ion.  His  .■xp.'ri- 
in.'nts  rr;nlt.'d  in  t!:o  .-laMnlmi-Mit  of  an  ni.l.-p.-nd.-nt  tin.'  of  srdion  hu^ts,  so  .■onstruot...]  ;,>  to 
h.,  a.hai.t.'.l  to  liothrail  and  .;anal.  'riir..n;;-li  .Mr.  IM.a-'s  uillnmr,.,  Vxv.  donos  iH-ram.'  inaiia-vr 
of  In.th  iHi.-s  ..f  hoats  within  tlir.-r  y.-a.rs  of  his  first  appomtnioiit,  and  hMoiv  h..  was  Iw.'iity  one 
years  old  M r.  J.m.'s'  .MniUM-l ion  with  the  ,L;iTat  in.luslry  to  whirli  h.'  has  j^nv.-n  the  lai-vr 
]H,rfion  of  ins  lit'.!  h.--aii,  in  a  small  way,  al".ut  this  time  (m  IsIT).  Wdiil.'  o.v.avisin--  th.-  sol.! 
nianayvmoiit  ..f  th.-  twohoat  liii.'s,  ho  purrhasod,  in  cnipany  wit  h  .Mr.  k'ior,  an  iron  fnrnac' 
an.l  iorgcs  in  the  All.'-hcny  Mountains  near  Armau,i;h,  in  Wtstnioielan.l  County.  In  mami- 
factiiriiiL,'  of  all  sorts,  ! 'itt.-^hur-h  was  then  i.raoti.-ally  mmiopoli/.niy  iho.  trad..'  ol  the  AV.'st  an.l 
of  a  great  jiorttoii  of  the  lak.s.  'Idi.'n!  wi'iv  (d.'veii  I'lillinK'  mills  in  an.l  ah..ut  the  city,  of  whi.di 
ei-dit  wer.'  .  apahl.'  ..f  iir...lnemi,^  f..iir  th.iiisan.l  t..ns  each  of  mannla.-tnre.l  iron,  d'he  iron  was 
of  a  superi.ir  .piality  an.l  Us.mI  h,r  l,nilers,  a.xh-,  wire,  sh..-ets,  an.l  the  like.  Nail  faM.-i-i.'s  weiv 
also  carri.M  .ui  tln-r.-.m  a  lai-v  seale;  a  sin-le  one  ha.l  a  eapa.-ity  ..f  fw..  th..nsan.l  ke-s  aw.,  jc, 
and  there  were  .ith.'rs  nearly  as  lar-e.  d'he  demand  was  greater  than  tli.'  snp]ily,  and  th.' 
orders    e.-vt.'ii.L.  .1    from    "Ihilfa!.,   t..   X.'W   Orl.'ans.       There   weiv,    in    a.l-liti.m,    som.."    tw.'iity   ..r 

sn-ar  nn]l>,  pl.iu-hsan.l  similar  inipl..meiits.  In  [s.Vj  Mr.  Jon.-s  e.xten.le.l  his  op.'rati.ms  m 
th.-  iron  Im.',  ami  m  e.,im.'cti.,n  with  ilr.  I^.-rnar.!  T.anth  .■stal.lr^h.Ml  th.'  Am.'riean  Ir.m  W'.irks 
in  I'lth^hur-h,  the  linn  nam.'  heing  Jon.-s,  Lanth  c^  (.'...  Tli.'iv  w.av  th.'ii  thirte.'ii  rollm- nulls 
in  the  eiiy,  with  an  aggr.'gat.^  .'apilal  of  s.-,,.M)o,n(Mi,  emiiloymg  'J, .".no  han.ls,  eonsnming  (;o,u.ii) 
t.)ns  (.if  pig  metal,  and  pro.ln.dn'g  har  iron  and  nails  to  the  value  ..f  s  1, 01111,0011  annually ;  an.l 
three  large  f.aindri.-s  and  many  small  oik's,  with  a  joint  capital  ..f  si', 0.10, 000,  'j,r,()o  .'injiloy.'.'s, 
consuming  -.io,...!!!  tons  of  pig  m.-tal,  and  yieMing  annually  articles  t.)  the  vain.'  of  s-_',.  100, u.i. ».-•<- 
To  the.se  might  he  a.J.l.'.l  a  l.mg  list  of  eslahlishm.'nts  .'iigagv.l  in  ..th.-r  im.'s  ..f  ir.^n  mannta.'- 
tnr.'.  Within  a  yar  after  ...pening  their  American  work-,  Mr.  .lones'  tiriu  pur-dia-.  .1  the 
M.in.jngah.la  Iron  \V..rks  at  P-rownsvill.'.  Th.-y  ran  thes.',  for  a  year  an.l  then  .lismantled 
th.'in,  removing  a  part  ..f  th.!  machin.'ry  to  th.'ir  works  at  J'lttshurgh.  In  ISai  .Mr.  Jani.-s 
Laughlm  li.'cam.- a  iiieinher  ..f  th<!  tirm,  Mr.  Latitli  retiring,  an.l  its  name  was  chan.g.'.l  to 
Jones  &  Langhlin,  an.l  iimler  that  f.irm  it  e.xists  at  th.;  pr.'seiit  .lay,  the  junior  partiK.-r's  ida.'.', 
KJnce  his  death,  lunniig  he.'ii  .ic.aipi.;d  hy  his  sons.  Tlu'  \'.-oi'ks  and  hnsiness  conn.'ctions  were 
cnlarge.I  fr..m  time  to  time  as  ..pportnnity  all.)we.l,  nntil  the  i)res.'nt  result  is  the  largest  .'stah- 
li.slnnent  in  I'ittshurgh,  ami  .m.-'  ..f  tli..-  larg."-t  in  the  .'onntry  ami  th.i  w.irld.  S..on  after  hec.m- 
ing  ass.)ciat.'d  with  Mr.  Ki.'r  in  th.-  pnr.ha -c  ,,t  th.'  Armaugh  furna.-e  and  f.'rges,  ^\v.  Joii.'S 
was  a.lmitted  into  partnershiii  relations  with  him  in  the  ownership  of  tlu!  ind.'p.'nd.'iit  line  .)f 
section  boats,  and  under  the  name  of  Kier  &  Jones  they  ran  the  h.xats  h.'tw.'en  I'lttslmigh, 
Pliiladolpliia,  and  Baltimore,  and  also  carrie.l  tm  the  commission  ami  f..rwar.ling  hnsine-s  until 
ls:,4,  wh.-n  th.!  I'enu-ylvania  liailr.xul  snp.'r.se.led   the  ..1.1  system  ..f  ^^tate  canals  an.l  railr..a.ls. 

*  Tlin  aM:^'n■^Mto  cui.iml  ..f  Jones  &  Lauyliliii  :i1..ih'  is  now  ovn-  sH.. 11)0,  01)0,  or  more  tli;iii  (lie  coniliin.-.l  (M|iaal 
I'liiiiloyi-'l  ii.  Ilio.M-  .MiUi|.i  ih.  s  II.  Ill-  rity  of  l'iU-,liiii--li  at  tliat  tiiii.',  ululc  lli.Mi-  aniiiial  pro.lucl  in  1.1-  iioii  j.-,  ii|i- 
wael  uf  llU.U.Il)  tous,  an.l  Uic  lini-Jiu.l  [.icluctiou  of  tli.ir  nulls  is  ov..-r   l.iU.UlW  tons  annually 
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By  the  year  IS.ST  the  in'oi;'ivs,s  df  iron  iiianul'aetinv  in  iW  Wrstcni  Rtat<'.s  had  attained  wonder- 
ful laMiH.rliMii^.  The  e..n-uni[itinn.)t'  i.i--  inui  was  then  cslinialiMl  at  ovrr  lleo^iinu  tnns,  uf  wlii.-h 
anivMiut  l'itlshiiiM;h  was  .avdilcd  with  iiioiv  Ihaii  ctir-hair.  From  that  year  forward  the 
-rowthof  thr  oily  and  of  iis  ohiof  iiiduslry  was  roinai-lvahly  J-ijud.  I 'emisylvaina  inado,  in 
1^7o,  ;i  Iraelion  ovi-  :.o  yw  .vnl  ..i' all  th.'  ir<.n  maimlaol luvd  ni  1  his  o,,nnt ly,  and  in  Is-n  ;i 
frai;(ion  und.^r  .".o  piroont.  ]-'rnni  InTo  until  issoit  niriv:i^rd  its  produetion  I'T  jior  cont,  or 
fi-.mi  l.s:'.ii,sos  t,,us  to  :vni;j;i;s  tons,  i")f  tons  of  pi--  iron  and  diieef  ea,slin-'s,  tlio  Stafo  nia(h', 
in  Isso,  :,!  prrrmi;  of  mlled  ii'on,  -U;  [irr  emt ;  of  I'.os-onifr  ^4col,  ail  jna-  eont ;  of  ojicn  h.-arlli 
St. 'el,  -II  porecnf  :  of  .■ruoihlo  stool  T'.t  ii.Tcont;  hlooins  and  har  iron  from  oiv,  Irss  than  I  i,rr 
enit;  and  of  Monms  from  pi-' and  sora|.  imn.  To  por  cont.  Slio  also  proihircd  :a;ii,iii-  tons  of 
rails  of  all  d.'..ei'i|.l  ions,  wliioh  was  47  jirr  oont  u\  the  total  i.rodnrtion,  lo,r  All-.-hony  Conntv, 
of  whudi  l'iil^liui;;h  is  th.'  main  i..irtionand  th.'  lu'ad.inarUa's,  ih.'  luU.iwin-  t.^talsaro  -iv.'n 
f..r  the  y.-ar  I-mI:  niimli.T  ..f  ir..n  r..llm,-  nulls,  I'.n ;  |,rodu.-t  ..f  ir<.n  rails,  har,  an-1,',  h.-lt,  r.i.l, 
an.l  Ii..op.  t.,,ns  11  1,1  In;  ]ir..dn.'t  ..f  iron  sh.vt  ami  plat.',  o.\.vi.t  nail  phit.',  tons  l-_'.-.,t;;;:; ;  pr,.,!- 
Ti.'t  ..f  iron  nails,  k.'-s..f  loo  p.mnds,  T:;.i;!M  :  total  r..ll.-il  ii'..n,  in.dii.ling  nails,  net  h.ns,  ,M:;,  i;;!  ; 
mimh.'i- of  hlasl  fiirna.-.'s,  |s;  . ,f  si ..'.d  \v.>rks,  -Ji:;  mak..' ..f  pi-  iron,  n.jf  t'urs,  7:m,IiM;  oin.;il,l.i 
st.'.d  in-ols,  n.d,  t.m>,  :.M'os;  nrt  t<.nsall  ..th.-i'  sl.'.d,  :a;|,;,:,o;  aii.l  t..tal  make  of  st.'ol,  net 
tons.  e,i;i.7:.:'..      In  this  -I'an.l  ilev.d.iiim-'nf  th.'lirm  of  Jou.'s  lV    Langhlin  ...■enpi.'il  an  unusually 

(")hio,  pnivhasiu;;'  th.'  l'',do..n  fimmuv  at  Youngstown,  an.l  runnin-  it  in  (■onneeti..u  with  tludr 
mill.  Tiicy  .av.'tod  tw.i  Mast  fumacos  in  I'ittsliur-h  in  l^ul,  an.l  were  am.ai--  the  lirst  h.  malce 
UM'..r  ir..n  .,!v  from  tho  hake  Siip.'ri..r  heds;  h..Mn-  als.,  anmn-  the  lirst,  if  not  the  a-tual 
pi.UK.'rs,  in  huyin-  .-..al  Ian. Is  and  makm;,^  r,,ko  in  th.'  ('..nn.dlsvill.-  r.'-ion.  Their  .-..al  NVorks 
aiv  in  the  r.'a.r  of  tho  mills  in  L..wer  St.  Clair  towrr-^hip,  a.lj..iiiim;-  th.'  city  limits,  an.l  ar.'  .-.ni- 
ii.rto.l  with  a  t  ram-ma. 1,  th.'  min.'S  an.l  r..ad  all  h,_'in-  th.'  iirop.'rty  of  tli._^  firm.  At  th.  ir 
Tyr.ine  Cok..  W.irks  th.'v  mannfa.'tui'e  .'imu-h  in  supply  all  Hi.ar  furn.'io.'s.  Thoir  ir..n 
\v.irks;ir.' situal.'.l  in  Ih.'  'Ihsaiity-lonrth  War.l  ..f  hittshiu-h  ami  their  furnaces  in  the  Tw.-nty- 
lirst.      The}-  ns.'   many  ..f   thoii'own    pr.i.luci:^,  makin.g-   m.-r.-hanf   iron,  h.iiler  ii'on,  nails.  h..lls, 

rivets,  rails,  an. Uh.vl    ir..n.      Tli.'ir   e..l<l -r.ill.'.l    iron    is  ..f   the   most   valuahle   c.imni...lil  i.'s 

in  th.'  r.'ahn  ..f  i;.,n,  an.l  lin.ls  a  r.'a.ly  mai'k.'t  mall  .piarh.'rs  .,f  the  gloh.'.  In  a  wor.l.  IV.im 
th.'  mines  I.,  th.'  r.ill<.  ih-  raw  mat.'riaJ  n-.'.l  is  .'hi.'ily  fi-..m  th.'ir  ov.'n  min.'s  ami  w..iks.  Then- 
ma. -hm.'  sh.'p-,  an.l  l.iun.li'i.'s  ai'oani..n--  the  h.'sL  api;.  .inl.'.l  in  th.;  cnt  iiv  .-.nmtry.  In  all  ..f 
th.ir  .'iiti'rpri^.'s.  .•miil.ivm.'uf  is  -iven  t.i  some  !,on.)  p,..rs..ns,  an.l  ther..'  ar.'  no  iti.lu^trial  ..r 
mamiia.turin-  w.irk-  that  ar.'  run  with  greater  r.'gnl.'crity.  As  early  as  l^.v;  th.w  .'stahlish.'d 
in  .■..mii'.-ti.in  with  tli.ii'  husin.'ss  a  lar-X'  warehonse  in  Chi.-a-.i,  an.l  as  .i.,hhei's  ..f  h.'avy  u'..n 
an.l  hardwar.'  th.'  Iliin  aiv  am..n-  th.'  m..st  extensive  an.l  hesf  known  in  the  N.aHiw.'st. 
Th.-ir  lal.'.M  ent.'rpri,-'  is  th.'  .-reati-.n  of  a  ].lant  h.r  makimg  st.'.-l.  f..r  whi.'li  th.'y  I'r.'ct-'.l  tw.) 
sevenT.m  .■.inv.-rter  l'..s-em.'r  plants  eompl.'t.',  an.l  al.-^o  ..lie  t.'ii-f.in  Sienieirs-.Martm  plant.  To 
all  .)f  his  vasi  inl.'ivMs  .Mr.  Jon.'s  has  .l.'v.,|.',l  hims.'lf  with  th.'  cl..,s.iuss  of  an  enthusiast.  In 
husin.'ss,  as  in  private  lilV',  an  unswerving  lin.;  of  hon.'sty  ami  lair  il.'aling  has  mai'ke.l  his 
courM';  his  .■..mp.-lil..rs  lia v.-  . nil v  .■omm.'ii.lat Lm  h,r  his  husin.'ss  m.'tho.ls.  an.l  he  h;is  always 
h.d.l  th.'  r.'-p.-.-t  and  .-. .nli.l.'ii.-.'  .'I'  his  vast  army  of  .'inpl..v.-.'s.  Fi'.mi  th.'  day  he  he.'am..'  ship- 
ping .'l.-rk  .111  Ih.'  iin.'  ..f  .anal  h.iats,  he  has  taken  the  large,-,!  pri.l..'  in  th.'  city  ..f  his  a.lopti.ni. 
Any  m.'asur.'  t.'U.ling  t..  a. Ivan.'..'  any  of  the  husin.'ss,  s.i.-ial,  oi'  philanthr.ipic  int.'r.'sts  ot  I'itts- 
hnrgh  is  sur.'  t..  iv.-.-iv.'  from  him  a  pr..nipt  an.l  gvn.'r.nis  .'onM.hTal  i.)n.  This  loyalty  has  l.'d 
him  1..  rhnlify  him-.df  with  m..st  ..f  the  railr..ads  t..u.-liing  Ih.'  .aty,  whil.'  his  s..un.l  ;|u.lgm.'nt 
has  S.I  impr.-s,-.l  its.df  np..n  the  minds  of  his  husin.'ss  a.'([uaintan.vs  as  t.)  inip.-l  ila-m  h.  s.-.'k 
his  e.eoperati.in    in  the  ilirectories  of   various   railroads  and   of  several   .jf    the   must  prominent 
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blinks.  In  tlir  varyin--  linrs  of  cliarital.le  and  i)liilantln'(.])ic  lal.nr,  lir  lias  l.een  a  large-licarted 
(■(lailjutor.  Hiiriii-'  tlie  war  lu<  was  a  iiiciul.rr  ol  the  J'lttslmr-li  Siili^i^tcuce  C'omniittr<\  and 
nuirh  <,i:  tlir  practiral  usrlultir,-,s  ol'  tliat  organization  was  diir  to  Ins  mcr-y,  his  (.'amidst  work, 
and  his  ex-vptional    knowl.'d-r   of   nwn.      In    like  niann.-r   li.'  has   hcHii.  an  ofli.-inl  nirndnn- of   a 

(ioiial  in>titntions.  Ih-  is  .still  ariivrlv  cn-a-vil  in  many  ol'  tln-.^  woi-ks,  and  is  niakin-  a  iioklo 
nse  of  th.'  means  that  have  Invn  a.vnmnlalrd  hy  the  Mivn-ih  of  his  hr.iin,  the  industry  of  his 
hands,  and  the  sl<'ady  elrarness  of  his  vi.ien.  Where  a  man  has  shown  the  j.ossession  'of  sii.-h 
sh'rlin-  qnahlies  and  has  ;iehieved  s.,  full  a  sneee>s  l.y  the  meie  loiv..  of  l,nsinr-s  instinct  and 
ai'i'lieatioii,  it  is  hut  natural  to  .-.Kiu-et  that  In-  wonld  ho  sin-lrd  oiu  lor  ,-ome  of  the  lionoix  ,,f 
l"'liti'-al  life.  I'.e'in-  a  roiin-\  l\auian  and  an  iron  man  are  aluio-t  taniaiuoiint  to  hein--  a  poli- 
lieiaii;  and  in  ihcsrnse  of  l.riii,L;-a  praidieal  siudriil  and  e.\  posit  or  of  the  seidiee  of  .n'overmueut,, 
he  is  an  admirahly  e4uiii[)ed  ,,ne.  II,-  has  lnvu  sent  freiineully  to  W'ashin-lon  as  a  representa- 
tive of  l'ittshur,L;li  ill  .■ouuuitieesehar-ed  wiih  the  advoea<-y  of  tariff  legislation,  and  has  mado 
hims.df  an  aekii..wlod^ed  power  in  that  diivetien.      lie  is,  and  has  always  \u.-n,  a  protectionist; 

w.dfaiv  of  th,'  eouutry  ean  I.est  he  ynaranto..!.  He  holds  that  tho  wli..le'  <'onntry  and  all 
classes  are  heiiellted  hy  protective  tarilfs,  the  lawyer  and  doctor  equally  with  the  manufac- 
turor,  the  farmer  as  w..dl  as  the  laborer;  ami  has  no  sympathy  with  tho-e  so-i'alled  jiroteclioii- 
i.-ts  who  denre  protection  tor  theii'  [.roducts  and  lowdnties  or  fn-e  trade  lor  tln-ij'  raw  matoiaals. 
Ilo  has  always  a.dxocated  aii-l  dcf.-n,l,,d  the  iiitm-esls  and  .safety  (.f  iho  weakest  as  w,dl  as  lhose> 
indushi.'S  that  have  -rown  stmiiL;.  In  a  piiivly  political  sense  he  has  dono  hut  little,  although 
a.  may  he  inlVrivd,  he  has  ha<l  an  ahnndanre  of  opiH'rtnnit  ies  for  seekin-  and  holdin-- oilier ;  yet 
he  has  e.xertod  a  potent  inllnciu'e  in  shapin-  the  policy  of  the  IJepulilicaii  party  and  in  uphold- 
in-  itsstaiidanls.  In  l^si  1„.  \vas  a  niemher  of  the  Kepuhlican  National  roiumittec'  from  I'mn- 
sylvania,  and  after  the  nomination  of  .Messi's.  i'daine  and  Ln-an  in  tho  ( ',,n  veiition  at  Chica-o 
in  June,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Committee  Ik^  was  eh-cted  its  chairman.  It 
is  donhTful  it  any  other  inciimlieiit  of  this  tryiii;;' e.veculive  oflice  had  a  tithe  of  the  complications 
to  contend  with  that  arose  hetoiv  him  wdiile  yet  th<!  cheers  ol  the  t-andi<late's  friends  were  rin--- 
iii:;-  in  his  ears.  The  open  defection  of  many  valued  leaders  in  the  party,  as  well  as  their  free 
advocaoy,,f  therlaimsof  the  .hief  oppositiini,  entaile<l  upon  every  niemher  id'  the  .National 
Committee  ros|,ousihilitios  of  an  unusually  delicate  .■haraeda';  while  to  the  chairman  the 
lieculiar  situalion  l.ron-ht  tli.'  iie,-essity  lor  a  display  of  maikod  eiier-y,  skilful  mana-vmeut, 
;md  personal  st  ivii-lh  of  .-haractor.  [t  is  (daimed— and  were  it  not  that  if  illustrates  the  purity 
id'  his  life  and  record,  th.-m.-ideiit  would  he  hen<%ath  the  di-nity  of  the-  present  sketch— tha't 
after  his  election  to  the  ch.airinanship  a  nnmher  of  Eastern  newspa|.ers,  in  the  interest  (d'  the 
opjiiisilion,  sent  <-orrospondciils  to  l'ittshni\L;-h  lor  the  jmrposo  id'  discox'ering  some  circnmstances 
in  his  careor,  tho  wido-spn-ad  puhlication  of  whic-h  w-ould  injure-  his  pi-rsonal  rei.utation  as  well 
as  his  partv.  d'hev  seanh^-d  his  ivcord  from  childhood  up  with  great  minuteness,  hut  as 
not  hill--  was  ever  heard  of  tlioir  conclusioiij;,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  llh-ir  impiisitorial  mission 
proved  fruit  I. vss.  In  Decemh.-i-,  I  ss-1,  the  Aiuoriean  Iron  and  SIrel  Associat  imi  honored  itself 
l.y  chosin-  Mr.  doiies  for  its  president,  th.au  whom  it  would    Im-  diiiioult  to  have   .sel,-<1,.d  a  more 

to  .Mi.ss:\Iary  .McMasto,-.,  dau-hter  of  John  McMasters,  Sr.,  one  of  the  hest  kn-.wn  and  mo.st 
re-,p--ctod  cilizMis  of  Allo-heuy  Couuty,  I'a..  and  in  his  domestic  ndatioiis  he  has  heeii  as  exem- 
plary and  happy  as  in  hi-,  hiis'iui-ss  career  he  has  heen  u].ri-lif  and  siiccr.ssful.  lie  has  di-nilird 
em-  of  the  nation's  -a'eatest  industries  hy  his  in!elli;;vn1  and  pro-ivs^i\-e  cmuection  wdth  it,  and 
has  added  to  the  fame  of  the  State  and  cityh\'  an  ineslimahle  example  of  works  ami  conduct. 
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TTTROnOPvE  L.  riTYT.EPv. 

];kv.  'riiK(il)(n:i:T;.  r'rvi,i:i;,  D.n.,  for  thirty  yi'ars  i.a-.t.a-  of  l,;ir;iycttc  Avonuc  Pi.^sliytrTiuu 
('liuivli,  r.nM.lJyn,  N.  v..  an.l  one  of  Ww  l.^uliii-  divinos  of  Aiiinua.  was  l;oni  al  Aurora, 
.\.  v.,  Jaiiuarv  Inili,  I-.--.  In  liis  v.mus  cuiirsrs  [W  rotiiiuiii-lcl  lilo,.,!  ,)f  llu-uciiol  and 
llollau.lrr,  tor  to  tlh's,.  two  sturdy  and  rr!i-i,,us  st<M-ks  liis  anc  stors  l)rlon-fd.  Hi,,  -raiid- 
fath.a'  was  liivd  t..  the  law  and  jirartiscd  it  al  Aurora  tor  luaiiv  y.^ars.  His  latlirr,  1;.  Lrdyai.l 
CwyV-v.  also  a  lawyor  of  .■onsid.Tal'l.'  rrpute,  was  a  sludrnt  of  lianiilt.m  L'olJegr,  and  a  ola-s- 
nia'l.'  th.T,'  of  C.'rnt  Sniitln  Ik'  died  at  tlio  rarly  a-v  of  twcnt  v-n-lit,  and  when  Ins  son, 
Tiu'udoro,  was  hut  lour  y./ars  <ild.  'i'lie  -uardian.hip  an<l  trannuL;- of  the  hoy  now  fell  to  his 
mother— a  woman  of  the  piin-st  and  ItaKhnv-t  C'hri-^tian  eharaeti-r,  who-e  pi'ayer  from  the  vei'y 
hirth  ol  iR-r  w.dl  heloved  son  was  that  he  mi-hf  heeoine  --a  i.reaeher  of  the  ev.olastin-  -ospel." 
Jn  her  heart  she'  dedi.-ated  hei'  infant  to  the'  i.o)-d,  deMrin;;'  for  hnu  the  honor  .jf  heing  a  faithful 
nunister  of  Christ  m  however  huml'le  a  sjiheiv,  rather  than  of  oeenjiyni-  any  other  position, 
even  the  most  luerative  and  disiin-uished.  Jler  tirst  -ift  to  him  is  said  to  have  heen  a  ])e.eket 
liihle,  which  he  wa,s  ahle  to  read  at  four  years  of  a-v— i-'ertainly  an  extraordinary  eireninslanee, 
and  an  iiulieation  of  a  natural  hias  which  was  toi.  remarlrahle  to  he  mistaken  or  neglected. 
The  law  husiiie-s  which  had  heen  founded  hy  hi.  -randlather,  and  transmitted  1,.  his  lather, 
languished  al  the  latlei-'s  iiremalure  deiiarture  trom  life.  Neverlhele~s,  many  of  the  family 
luKrstroug  holies  that  ThcHhuv  was  (h'-.tined  fo  assume  the  mantle  so  worthily  and  successfully 
Worn  hy  his  aneeMors,  and  thus  j.reserve  the  lucrative  as  well  as  honorahle  hnsinos  winch  had 
grown  n]i  m  the  cour^-e  of  -evi'ra.l  gcm^rations.  ]n  these  hopes  they  were  di>a]i]iointed.  When 
he  was  SL'Veuteen  yea.rs  old  he  made  his  puhlio  confession  of  faith  hy  joining  the  chnrcli,  his 
mind,  having-  h<'en  wondrou>lv  inlln.'iieed  while  aftendiiig  some  protracted  prayernneetings  at 
school;  and  thenceforth  there  appears  to  have  heen  little  indc.a.i.m  in  his  course,  his  steps  grad- 
ually hut  surely  leading  him  into  th.- Christian  ministry.  At  tlie  age  of  si.xteen  he  entered 
J'riueeton  L'olleg.',  and  at  nineteen  was  graduated  there  with  honors.      The  following  year  was 

passed  ahroad.      lle.armg  g 1  introductions,  he  was  received  hy  various  men  of  eminence,  "who 

Were  charmed  hy  his  vivacious  youth,  overtlowing  with  cultinvd  eurio-<ity  and  Yankee  wit." 
Among  others  Thomas  Carlyle"  and  (.'ha.rles  1  »i.dn'iis  sh..wcfl  himnohttle  Icindiiess,  which  he 
has  always  trea^ircd  a-  a  delightful  memory.  Wliih-  ahroad  h.-  tested  his  Utd'ary  ahihty  hy 
writing  oeeasioual  -ketches  of  travel  and  distinguished  men  hir  American  Uewsi-apers,  and 
their  puhlieation  hroii-ht  him  to  the  ncitic'c'  of  a  wid(i  circle  of  readers.  J  luring  liis  sojourn  in 
Scotland,  Father  M.alhew  was  then  arousing  the  wildest  enthnsiasm  for  te  uperanee.  At 
(ilasgo\v,  the  young  Anierii'an  met  the  distinguished  "apostle  of  temi.erani'e,"  and  ^^'as  invited 
to  .sp.-ak  at  one  of  the  meetiu,L;s.  Iledid  so  with  such  glowing  ar<lor,  and  such  a  marked  effect 
upon  his  auditors,  that.it  the  dose  of  his  remarks  the  nohle  iiriest  took  him  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  him.  L'l.on  his  return  to  America  his  father's  family  again  ni'gvd  him  to  .hvote  him- 
self to  the  law,  and  to  t.ake  his  place  in  th;it  profession  sure  of  honor  and  llnancial  i-i-o-perily. 
His  mother,  as  wi-e  as  godly,  ndrainc'd  from  urging  her  long-cheri-hed  desire,  feeling  that 
every  true  minister  must  he  called  of  tied;  so  she  simi'ly  said,  '■The  Lor.l  will  lead  you.'' 
Shoi'tly  after  this  conversation  the  young  man  was  visiling  a  iieighhoriiig  village,  when  an 
elder  of  the  church  meeting  him  said:  "(h,d  has  sent  you  heiv,  for  we  want  lieli)  this  evening 
at  tile  meeting  to]'  Christian  eoiderence  with  impiiivi's.''  lie  atteiifled  the  meeting,  spolce 
hrielly,  hut  so  earnestly  and  iminessively  that  many  were  deepiv  m.wed.  Sev.'i'al  in.iuiivrs 
professed   helief  that  <wening,    saying:    '-That  young  man  made  the  ^vay  so  jilain.''      h'idnig 
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aliini,'  C;iyn,t;-;i  Lake  on  liis  way  lininc,  yoniiL,'  Cnylcr  niarvcHcil   at    his  snccoss,  Init  cnnrlnilrd 
that  if  his  lahnrs  h.r  a  irw  miiuitrs  wvv:  <t<.svii<'(1'  willi  su-h  .■xc..||rat  itsuUs,  if,  \v,.nl.l    W.  wvll 

t.)  ilcvnt.'  Ins  hie  In  i-iva^'hin-.       Ills  -■ 1    iinilhcr,  ov.M'j.iy.  d   at    thr  ivali/.alinii  of    her    Iniid,-!, 

d.'siivs,  r.niliniujd  liini  in  Ins  V.-snlul  i-.u  hy  h.a-  Irrvi.l  .■I.Minriicc  "  My'sdii,"  sh,'  .•xclaini.Mh  h<T 
hrait  .|Ui\vnn-  wilh  j-y,  •'cLmht  n..  Inn-.'i'.  (.'-4  hascallr.l  y,,ii  |o  pi^arh  tlir  -osiirl/'  'I',, 
])r.'|iaiv  hini-^rlf  |nr  tl„'.  niinist  it  hr  stialir.l  thi.';>  yars  at  l'niirrt,.n  Thmln-iral  Smniiary, 
wli.av  lir  was  -ra.lnatr.l  in  ^h•ly,  l^Kl.  r..-in,- .Inly  lir,.ns,-,l  f,,  juvarh,  ho  snnpliril  tli.j  ].nl|iil 
at  Kiii.u-stnn,  I'a.,  tnr  ahunt  six  months.  Shortly  atha-  tliis  he  was  invitrd  (o  assnine  cliarKr  of 
Ih-  I'lvshylrnan  ('hnr.-li  al  I  hirlin- (mii.  N.  .1.,  wh^iv  his  work  was  su  snr.vsstnl  aiul  liis  i-nlpit 
l-nwrr  s..',.|r.Ttivr,  lliat  it  was  IVlt  liiat  licsli.Mikl  he  cinplny,]  in  t lie  nimv  ard n.ms  lirM  inv - 
s.'iitnl  hy  rniinivlKiii  Willi  a  rity  .■hiuvh,  Ilrlrll  Ihirlin-ton  tn  assnni."  tii.^  ]ia,s|..ratc  nf  th(; 
'I'lnrd  I'ivshvtcrian'rhnivj,  in  Tionl.m.  whnv  he  ivinain..]  nntil  t  hr  siinmuT  ol'  I  SVl.  jn  May, 
Is:.:;,  h.'  iv.av.'.l  a  call  IV., lu  Ih.'  Shawimit  ( '..n-iv-a.ti.inal  Chnirh,  in  iM.st.m,  hiil  (I.vIiii.mI  it 
andaiv.'iit.'.l  ih.'  r.lllc.iiun;;- al  Ih,'  same  tinic  tV..in  th.'  ?,larkcl  Miv.V  h'.d'.irin.al  Diit.h  Chiirrh 
in  Xrw  V..rk  City,  wh.av  !,.■  hdl  his  li..!.l  u-..nl.l  h.'  hn.a.l.a- an.l  in.  ,iv  ,  ,,n-vnial  hy  ivaM.n  ..[ 
th.-  -rcat.T  (l.'inan.l.-,  itw.aiM  niak.'ni..,n  Inni.  In  this  |uil|,ir  h.  sii.v,.r,i.M|  tiie  learn. ■.!  an. 1 
cl.Hin.ait  law.  Dr.  Isaa.-  K.a'ris,  ( 'han.vll.ir  nf  th.j  L'niv.a-sity  nf  th.-  Cilv..!-  N.-w  ^h.rk.  Ilis 
inva.'liin- at  .uh-.- attra.-ti-d  att.-nti.Mi,  an. I  p art  i.-nlarly  int..-ivst.-.|  th.-  y.nui-  mm  wh..  ll...'k.-.l 
U.  h.-ar  him  hy  tlu-  th.ui-,an.ls  rr..nia!l  paris  of  th.- <-ity.  h'.a- s.-v.-n  yi-ars  li<-  ministen.-.l  t.. 
thi.s  (-har-c  wnh  maik.-.l  sn.v,-ss.  In  Is,;.)  h,-,  a.-.-.-nt.-d  th.-  ca.U  .,f  th.-  r,atay.-tt.'  Av.-nu.j 
Pr.-shvt./tian  Clmr.  h,  I'.r.M.klyn,  N.  Y.  Th--  .-xohns  fr...m  X.-v  y..rk  t.,  l;r....klyn  was  h.'-imun- 
t.)  h.-  h-lt  ahont  tins  tim,-,  an. I  th..-  n.-.-.l  h.r  h.ll-.-r  chuivli  a.-.-..mm.  ulal  i.iiis  in  tlu-  latti-r  .  ity  ha.l 
l.in- hc-n  S.I  pivs-in- as  I,,  cn-T.iss  th.j  att.-iili..n  of  many  oanii-t  ( 'hi-istians.  The  pn.j.-.'t  ..f 
tonnin-  a  n.-w  1  ■ivsl,yh-i-ian  f'hnr.-h  in  th.-  kafayeth-  .\v<-mi.-  s..'tion  of  the  <afy  oi-jyinat.-.l 
with  .Mr.  IMwar.l  .A.' I  ,amh.-rt,  ex-.M,iy.,r  ..f  Ih^-'iklyii,  at  th.-  tim.-  a  menih.-r  uf  the  South 
]h-,'shyt<-rian  I'Imr.'h.  A  e..nfei-ene.-  on  th.-  snl.j.-.'t  was  li.-l.l  May  kith,  l^:.;,  hy  a  nnnih.-r  of 
Kentl.-m.-n  conn.-ct.-.l  with  Dr.  Spear's  "Sonth  "  Chnr<-h.  an.l  it  w.as  ,|.-(-i.1,-.l  t..  i'.irm  a  -  New 
Srii.,or^  (.'hnr.'h.  So.,n  aft.-r  its  or-'anizati.m  tin-  y.jnn;.,^  chnveh  invit.-d  I'rolessor  Jv...w\a-ll  D. 
llit.-h.-.).-k,  ..f  the  Dm. Ill  Th.-.-lo-i.-al  Seminary  in  N.-w  V<.rk-,  t.i  .sni.ply  its  pulpit.  At  the  start 
the  e..ii.j,r.---ati.in  nnmh.a-.-d  hut   lorty-.-i-ht  pers..ins,  hut  l'r..f.-s.~nr  lliteheoek's  preaching  prov.-d 

.s.i  p..pular  that  th.-  1 lely  hill.-  hri".-k  .-hap.!  e..nld  n.,t  <-<;.ntain  tin-  p.-.ipl..-  who  cam..-  m  m.-r.-as- 

in;;-  mmih.-rs  t.i  In-ar  him.  It  was  a  seas.ea  .,f  spiritual  .piiek.-nm;;-  all  ov.-r  the  laml  ^tli.- 
revival  of  ks:.s-an.l  I'ai'k  ( 'linreh,  as  the  little  e.iili..-o  was  then  call. -d,  shared  in  the  ;4ene-ral 
improv.'nn-iit,  an.l  m.-t  th.-  d.-man.]  np.iu  iks  a.-eoinmodations  hy  hnil.lm--  an  a.klition.  In  Janu- 
ary, is.v.),  ki-..h-ss.)i-  llit.ji.-.i.k's  inereasin-  prof,.ssi.inal  duti.-s  ohh-_;v.l  him  to  with-lraw  fnan 
Ins  eh.ariM-,  and  h,r  I  h.- .-n  mm-  si.x  m.mths  tlic  e..n.L;T.--ati.in  was  minish-r.-d  to  hy  the  i;.-v. 
lwm;m  Whilin-,  .,f  k..rl  .mailli,  Xk  .Ik,  an.l  was  then  h.r  ahont  skx  m..iiths  without  a  iH--ular 
past.ir.  It  was  durin-  lii.-  latter  p.-ri.xl  that  Dr.  Cuyl.-r  was  wait.-.1  .m  and  invit.-.l  t.i  h.-.-onie 
th.-  past..r.  As  th.-..iul.)ok  in  hisown  ehur.-h  was  th.-u  promising,  he  .h-.-liiu-d  the  ,-all.  Shortly 
aft.-r  tins  the  Dut.h  Clmr.  li  he-an  to  kilk-r  in  its  pr.,jt-.-t  ..I'  plaiilim;  its  new  edili.-.-  in  th.-  n.-w 
ami  .Lii-owin--  partof  th.-eily.  Sn  Dr.  ( 'uyler  jiaid  a  visit  l.>  th.-  k..rt  (k-.-ene  si-etion  of  I'.i'ooklyn 
to  VI. -w  th.^  lan.k  ( "oiivm.-.-d  that  this  s.-.-kon  would  hi-e.,m<-  the  .-.-ntr.-  of  a  jiopuloiis  eity.  Dr. 
kuyl.-r  t.d.l  the  eommilt.-.-  wlii.di  waited  on  him  that  if  th.-ir  .•.,n-r.--:iti.,n  wouM  imr.-ha-e  th.- 
]/lot  at  the  .-orner  .,f  kakiy.-tte  Aveiiu.-  an.lOxkird  Str.-.-t,  and  .-r.-.f  tli.-re.m  aiilain  edili.-.- lai-e 
e-n.m-h  t.>  a<-eomm...la!.-  ah.ait  two  thousaml  p<-.iple,  he  w..ul.l  a.-.-.-pt  the  .-all.  "it  was  a  lar-.-. 
im.k-rtakm-,  vi.-w.-d  from  a  e..nservative  point  ..f  view,  hnl  the  yam- .•hui-eh  a-re.-l  t.)  eiik-r 
upon  It,  an.l  within  t.-ii  days  the  lan.l  was  hoii-ht  an.l  pakl  h.r.  A  m.inlh  later  it  woul.l  have 
h.:ens.,ld   for   [.rivate   re.-^i.lenees.      The   lan.l  e.i.-.t   twelve   thousan-l   d.dlais,    an.l    the   e.lill...-,    a 
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spli'iiilid  stone  structiirL'  nindclkMl  ;ift.T  Mr.  lU'odicr's  cluircli,  l.cin,"-  also  iho  sanio  size  and 
luiviii-a  sratiii-  capacity  as  laryv,  cnst  tnrty-two  tlinusand  dnllars  additional.  Di-.  Cnylcr  was 
Ininially  iiislallcd  as  pallor  of  the  coii-iv-ation  in  Aprd,  l^iio.  At  that  tniic  it  had  an  cin'oUcd 
niciiihci^hiii  ol'  one  hnndivd  and  toity  [icrxms.  (Iroimd  w.as  hrokcn  lor  t lie  in'W  cditicc  m  lli,> 
tall  of  the  year,  and  on  March  I'Jth,  IsfcJ,  the  eomplelrd  duuvh  was  .ledicatcd.  'Jdie  -I'-'wih 
and  i)ros|»eialy  of  ihe  new  church  hord.nvd  on  tlie  niai-vellons.  Dnrni-  the  Kf'-'d  Chi-i^tian 
revival. )f  lsr,r,,  it  ad. led  mor.- tlian  thn-  hnndre.l  nani.'s  I.,  its  i'..ll  ..f  inendMa'ship.  A  Alciuonal 
Missi..n  S.di.Hd,  .'stahli.di.'d  ni  I'mspect  I'la.'e,  was<,n.'.,f  Ih.'  inun.^diat.'  ivsnits.  Tlds  sch..nl 
was  s.ion  ..r-ani,;..l  into  tli.^  juvs.'nt  •' M.^nioi-ial  Ihvshyterian  ( 'hnrch,"  now  on.>..f  th.'  ni.ist 
In'osiH'r.ms  in  Ihat  se.dion  of  the  city.  The"  loirl  (ir.'cne  ihvshytcrian  ("hinvli,"  foniali'd  on  .me 
of  th.-  misH.ui  sell. )ols  start,  d  in  is.tl,  au.l  tlie  e'nndH'rIand  Str.xd  I'reshyt.'rian  C'inuvh,  ..ri.-i- 
nally  <-,.in|..i-e.l  ,,f  ,,n..  hnndr.'.l  an.l  fw.'lv.'  ni..ndH'i's  of  Dr.  Cnyler's  ll<,ck,'who  hnill  Ih.^  jiivs.'nt 
edili..'  at  a  c..4  ..f  toitydwo  thonsand  d. -liars,  are  thrivni,^-  olVs.hools  of  the  l.alayetle  Avenne 
Chnrch.  The  Cla^soii"  Avena.'  Clnnvh  als.,  .I.tIv.mI  nna  h  ..f  Us  (,ri-inal  .str.ai-tli  fr.nn  Dr. 
C'Liyl.'r's  .•..u-iv-ali.iin  In  th.'  t w.Mitydi v.'.  y.'ars  I.. II. .win-  its  in. -or]).. ration,  the  Dalayidle 
Av.ani.'  Chnr.-ii  .-onl  riluit-'d  sevidy  thon^an.l  .1. -liars  t.)  city  nns,i.,ns.  Its  -'ins  as  ivp..rt.'d 
for  the  real'  l^^s  cx.v.mI.mI  lifty-thre."  th..nsan.l  d..llars.  Dnrin-  the  tluidy  y.'ars  ..f  its  ll.mrish- 
inc- exist. 'n.'.'  it  li:i;.  i-.-.'.'i\-.Ml  into  its  in.-inh.a^hip  fonr  th.aisan.l  one  hnn.lred  [lei'Mins,  oi'  whi.^li 
nuniher "nearly  half  w.av  ..n  prof.-sioii  ..f  their  faith.  In  the  sanu.'  ]i.;'ri.i.l  ahont  tiv.'  Ih.m-an.l 
elnMr.-n  hav.O..-.ai  -.alh.av.l  nitolli.'  Snn.lay  S<-h.M,l ;  an.l  fr..nitli.'  ranks  of  th.'  V..ini-  l'.,,pl,.-s 

th.'   (.'hrislian    ministry.      In    l.^',Hithe   chnrcli  ha<l  a.  nienih.a'ship  appr.e\iniati'l  v  ..f  t  w.aitydour 

hun.li'.'.l,  :ni.l  a.   Snn.lay  Scl 1  att.ai.lan.'e  ..f   ahont  sixt.'.ai  hnn.lre.l,  rankin-  l!i.'  thir.l  lai-vsf 

in  111.'  (hai.-ral  A.-.-niiily.  The  lahors  ..f  Dr.  I'liyler  .Inrin-  the  scoi'e  an.l  a  half  ..f  y.'ais  whu'h 
elap-.Ml  sin.-e  li.'  assnm.'.l  eliar-eof  this  .dnu'eh  were  .■.,!. .-<sal.  In  the  conrse  ..f  hi.  ].ast..ral.-  he 
dehv.av.l  t.'  liis..wn  ].e,,p|..  v. ay  neai'ly  three  tli.m-^an.l  s.-rnions,  ami  ni..iv  than  ..n.'  ih.m-an.l 
ad.lresses.  .Millions  ,.f  rea.l.'rs  were  mad. ^  ae.piainl.Ml  with  him  throiii;-h  th.'  columns  of  the 
Cl<iisli,,ii  lulrllni,  uar,  Chrislian  at  llo/'/r,  Kr.tinjrlisl,  7,<</cy,c,,,/c„/,an.l  ...th.^r  ],ap.n-s  .,f  wi.le 
ciivulation.  It  is  e.timated  tliat  in  this  wayah.ait  ..n.'  hnn.lr.al  million  eo]iies  of  Ins  articles  on 
vari.ius  texts  and  snhj. vts  have  h.'.ai  issne.l.  1 1.'  pnhlish.M  in  1 -r.-J  a  v.dnme  eiititl.M  '•  Stray 
Arr.iws,''  .■..ntainin--  a  s.T'ct  Dii  ..f  his  n.^wspap.a-  writiiiu:s.  One  ..f  his  ti'mp.a-an.-.'  tra.'ts 
cnlitl.Ml  "S.iin.T.Hly's  S..n"  li;ul  a  eir.adati..n  ..f  <>vrr  liv  hnn.lre.l  thonsan.l  e..pi.>>.  Of  ih..  l.ai 
b.H.ksof  wiii.-h  h.^  is  the  anth.ir,  s.'V.-n  have  l-.'.ai  ivpiinf.Ml  in  En-lan,l,  wh.av  th.-y  have  had 
a  lar-e  sal.',  viz.,  "Ce.lar  Christian,"  "  Il.-art  Life,"  "  Fanjity  C'rih,"  '•Thr.ni-'h  llivi^s,"  "Pointed 
Papers  tor  the  ( 'hristian  Lite,"  '■  I  h^Ps  Li,L,dit  .m  Dark  ('l.ai. Is,"  an.l  -  Newly  Lnli.t.M."  The 
"Kmpty  VrUr'  was  .mILM  tortli  l.y  the  .l.Mth  of  a  helove.I  Im.v  nearly  tiv.'  years  of  a-v.  It  is  a 
m..st  air.'cting  ],rodnction,  and  Dean  Staid. w  sai.l  lu'  had  ivad  it  with  l.'ars  t..  his  own  family 
by  his  fir.'si.l.C  The  siihscpamt  l..ss  .,f  :i  h.^antilul  an.l  a.v..mplish.Ml  .lan-diter  was  Ih.'  ...  .'asion 
of  his  writin-  th.at  inarv.dl..iisly  t..ni'hin-  pro.lii.'t  i..n  .•ntitl.M  "(iod's  Li-ht  .m  Dark  Clon.ls." 
A  s.'lceti..n  fr..m  his  wrilin-s  .-ntill.'.l  "  K'i-iit  to  tli.'  Point,"  has  h..en  pnhlish.M  in  P..st.)n. 
S.'A-eral  ..f  Dr.  I'nyl.'r's  h.M.ks  have  h.'.'n  translat.'.l  int..  Sw.'.li.di  and  one  int..  Dnt.'h.  J-'..]- 
m..r.'  than  thirty  years  he  has  rank..'.l  as  ..neuf  th.'  n..tal.l.-  pr.-a.-h.'rs  of  tli.i  land,  an.l  his  lah..rs 
in  ..■.)mii'.-ti..n  \villi  p,-ivat  ref.irms,  lu.tahly  Vimwj;  MeiPs  Christian  Associ.al  i..ns,  :\n-si..n  S.'h..ols, 
AV..rk  h.r  th.'  h'lve.lni.Mi,  the  ChiMiviPs  Ai.l  S...Tdy,  the  Fiv,'  P..ints  Missi..n,  ami  th.^  Kati.mal 
T.ani.eran.v  S,..-i.-ty  hav.>  l..-..n  p.a'sist.ait  an.l  .-tlctiv.'.  llis  f,.iv.'  in  piv:i.-liin,c-  ■•lies  in  pi. 1111- 
esqn.'  il.'s.aapt ion,  ami  th.-  w-Mvin-  in  ..f  sc..n.>s  airl  ilhistral  i..ns  fr..m  S.'riptiuv  and  fr..ni  .laily 
lit.'."  W'h.ai  h.'  pr.'a.-h.'s  .h..drinal  s.^rmons  h.'  av..i.ls  l...-linii-alit  i.'s.  Mis  t.'xts  are  .L;vn.'r,-illy 
bhorl,  ami  his  Sia-m.-iis  oi.eii  hy  st.ni./   for.al.le  lorm  of  illnsti  ati.)n  and  close  imprc'ssively  hy  lor- 
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cible  apiionl.  Tims  li.<  (Milists  att.-iitinii  at  tin-  outset  and  U-avcs  an  al.i.liii-  enVct  at  the  .■oii.lu- 
siMii.      \Vas!iiiiL;tnii    li-viii-.   liaviii-  hranl  liim  addivss  a  ( mupauy  ol   .luiaivn.  wlusiinvd  m  Ins 

.•ar,  -.My  tiinnl,  I  wmiM  "likr  to  1'-  ..i t  ynur  parislnnners."      Dr.  ("nyl.T  liastwu  luilpiis    -nnr 

of  tluMii  th.'  pivss.  Asa  sprakrr  li.'  isn..!,',!  tor  Ins -.-^rir-pnisij  an.lVase  ut  inanniT. "  I'rn- 
tessni-  ll<.niT  I'nNvler  dr.lai'Ml  ll.al  Ins  voire  had  a  wid.T  ran-r  than  Mr.  Herelirr'^,  and  Iw 
a.Mrd  that  h.'  was  ••  not  int.-rior  lo  him  in  his  -eslures  and  aetmns,  prmhicin-  hy  their  means 
marked  cir.vl."  Mr  has  (inaldirsof  oratory  and  stylr\vhi.-h  remmd  ol...-r\a'rs  ot  the  hrst  Irads 
ot  Dr.  IMwaid  N.  Kiik.  lhnr>  Ward  ILmvIi.t,  and  .h.hn  Ih  (iou-li,  a  si  lakin^  sinnhiiily  Immii- 
"a  i.o.adiarfrr'ndly  inion  ilion  whi.-Ii  at  ih.M.nlsct  wins  the  hoarrr,  and  is  an  imiiortaid  ,d<-ment 
of  tli.ar  sn.-,.-.tnl  or,, to,  v."  His  styh'  as  a  pivarluT  is  vrry  oain.-l,  and  jndged  hy  its  r.-snhs 
singularly  ellcrtive.      An  ..hx^rvant  writ^'r,  ,K-rrihing  him,  said: 

"  llr  min:;-lrs  lr,vlv  and  ha.pi.i! v  with  his  people.  ]-Iis  trrlin-s  aiv  ardent  and  svmpathetir, 
his  eonversalioi,  r.  Mlnenl  and  ndrispei-rd  willi  illustration,  ano.MoIr,  hvrlv  metaphor,  and 
lV-lirit,.ns  ,piol:,lion;  his  maim.'r  nalnral,  candad,  and  frank;  his  lone  oi  vokv  at  oner  Inll, 
eiieourauiiij',  and  also  is^allo;  so  that  he  ninlod  the  -ifts  whirh  chnt  tnmdlv  tr,dm-,  promote 
fnvdom  ot'sneial  iiii ei ,  oui-r.  and  hind  a  lusl ov  to  his  poopl,.  hv  llio  mnnmeralile  threads  ,,1 
triendiv  ndereoarse,  rallus-  ihat  hv  the  one  ,';d,|e  ,,f  prohiiind  and  distant  rexeivnee.  llenr,.  h... 
cnmhnies  m  an.nmi-nal  ,le-ree  suivess  in  pa-hwal  lahor  with  sneeess  in  i.reaehin-.  lie 
teaehes  his  people  ^nile  as  miieh  ont  of  the  pnlpit  as  in  it.  lie  se.ks  to  mal;e  ln<  elnuvh  an 
ore-aidzed  hand  wh..  '^o  ahuul  doiu-  -,„„p'ii,  workin-'  svmpathv  with  the  j.uor  and  onlea  t. 
lie  alM,  diffuses  a  zeal,  'leii-ihenin-  the  eor.ls  ;md  -tivnethenine-  the  slakes'  of  their  own  inlhi- 

enee.         Dr.    ( 'll  vler  is  ;,eee-M  i  .|e    h,  it  h   ill   1  he  P''ll'l"l'  ^H"^   '1'   1 1"'   1" '' 1'^  •        "neissUFeof    hosliltalitv 

;it  ehnreh  as  well  as  at  home.'' 

Dr.  (,'nyler  has  a  lar-e  a<'qnaintanee  .ahroad  and  is  hi^'hly  esteemed,  iiartieularl v  in  I'ireat 
Britain.  He  is  an  earne.i  advoeateof  that  hrotherhood  of  the  I'.n;; lrdi-sp..akiny  peopl,^  whieh 
])roini:-es  so  mu.'li  loi-  Ihe  eause  of  ei  vilizal  ion,  liherty,  and  pn.eiv^s.  lie  has  always  heen  a 
l)rom.uneed  advoe.-de  of  lempei'anee,  and  Ins  ehureli  is  a  centre  from  whieh  radiates  a  powerful 
inlluenet-  in  the  eause-  of  total  ahstin<'nee.  Speaking  of  Us  henelils  he  onee  said:  "In  foi  ty 
ye:irs  I  have  never  lost  hut  two  S;d.haths  from  siekiiess.  If  any  minister  wdio  helieves  in  using 
aleoholi.'s  for  his  stom:ieh's  sake  eau  show  a  ele;uier  hill  of  heallh,  he  i,.  welcome  to  pn.ihice  it." 
Ifis  long-cnlinn.'d  kd-i's  and  ,do.pi<-nt  advoe;,eyof  temperance  have  heen  recgnized  hy  his 
election  to  the  1 'residency  ,,f  the  National  '['eni].eraiice  Soei.dy  of  Ameri<;a.  In  ls7i'  he  went 
ahroad  as  ;i  -lelegate  to  Ihe  I 'ivshvleriim  .\ssMnhly  at  Rdinhurgh,  Scotland,  on  wdiicli  occasion 
he  m:ule  tile  rl,.,'  personal  ac.p la i lit :ince  of  many  of  the  leading-  I'n^hytenan  .liviues  of  (ire;,! 
Ih-itam  and  Ireland.  During  his  sojourn  he  received  marked  attention  from  all  classes  of 
soei(dv,  and  had  several  ini'orneil  meetings  with  ( iladstoiie  and  other  .-talesmen.  His  acquaint- 
ance ill  Ameii.-a  numlHT^  iiearlv  all  the  ,listinenished  men  of  his  time.  In  person  \)v.  ruvh-r 
IS  somewhat  hi'kAv  Ihe  ordinary  stature,  well  locmed,  erect  a.nd  wiry,  \vitli  ,au  iron  eoustilnlion 
andacapacily  h.r  w<n-k  seldom  ex.'eedcl  in  his  prol.-sion.  His  head  i- long-  and  large,  "a  mate 
t.)the  head  o'fOlivei-  W.aidell  Holmes;"  hi.^ey.sare  fnll-orhed  and  pier,-ing,  and  his  haii'.  origi- 
nally dark,  IS  now  well  streadaal  with  sihaae  His  face  is  pale  and  Ihin,  that  of  a  worker,  ,a 
sindent,  a  man  <if  .Icp  thought  and  earnest  sympathy.  On  Sunday,  i-'ehruary  -d,  IMhi,  at  the 
close  of  a  hrief  and  powcj-fnl  sermon.  Dr.  (.'nyler,  in  a  eaivfnlly  [.repaivd  addin-s,  amionnced  to 
his  congreLSiiion  his  inleiitiiin  of  resigning  his  pulpit  on  the  lirsf  Sunday  in  Apfil  h.llowmg. 
He  spoke  as  h.llows: 

"Xearlv  Ihirlv    vears   have  elaj'sed    since  T  assumed    th,»  ).ast<,ral   charge  of   the    Haf;iyellc 
Avenue  Chnuli.    'li'i  .\pril,    [silo,  it  was  a  ■mall  hand  of  one  hnndicd  and  forty  meniliers,       lly 
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tlie  continual  Mcssin-  of  H.-avcn  updii  us,  tliat  littl.'  llnrk  lias  -nnvn  into  nno  nf  tlio  largest 
and  nioM  usclul  aiHJ  |.o\vcrrul  cliuivhrs  ni  tli.'  I 'ivsl  .vl.TJaii  .l.^n'muiuat  loii  ;  it  istlir  tliir.l  in 
iHiiiil  of  nuiiili,T>  111  111.'  I'Mit.-,!  Slat.-,  'i'liis  .-jiuirli  ii.,\v  lias  tv,..  Ih.Misaii.l  ll,r.'..  huu.liv.l  an.l 
thirtv  hi.'UiImts.  It  niaimaius  t\v,.  niissini,  ,-|iai..'ls,  lias  .,i„.  1  h.  msa.n.l  six  liiiii.iiv.l  in  ils  Siui- 
(lav  Srli-i.iis,  an.l  is  pavin-  llic  salari.-s  ,.t  tinvc  uiinisl.Ts  in  iliis  ntv  an.l  of  txv.,  nn.-i.  .nai'i.- -  \n 
tlu'  S.Mitli.  laa'  s.'V.ial  Nvais  il  lias  1,-,1  all  th.'  rluuvl,.-s  ol  in-.-oklyn  in  ils  ..  Milril.iit  i.  .ns  h, 
fi.ivi:;ii,  iH.nu-,  an.l  .alv  nn--i.iiis;  an.l  il  is  surpass. 1  hv  n....tli.-i-  in'wi.l.'  an.l  vai-i..l  Clnislian 
w.n-k.  Kv.TV  MttniL;  in  tins  spa.a.ius  li,,n>,.  has  its  ..,vu|,anl .  Our  ni..rnin-  an.li.'Uc.  s  liav.- 
n.'V.T  iM'.ai  lai-vi-  than  th.'var.'  tins  winl.T.  This  .  huivl,  has  alwavs  hc,.n  lo  uu-  hkr  a  h.-l.-v.'.! 
.■iiifl.  1  hav..  -iv.-n  I.)  it  tinrtv  v.'ars,,t  har.l  an.l  happv  lah.ir,  and  it  is  niv  r.a.mo  t  .hsiiv 
that  its  hai-in.Miv  inav  ivniaiii  nndi-iurh,';!,  and  its  |.r..,,p;a  it  v"  nia  V  ivinani  n'nhroL..ai.  Im.i-  a 
Ion-  tnn.'  I  hav.'  inl-n.!..!  tlial  mvthuai.'tli  anniv.Tsarv  sIm.uI.1  h.'  thr  t.'iinnial  p.ani  .,t  niv 
pr.  Mill  pa^'.. rat.'.  1  Mia  1 1  I  liou  liav.' >.'!  v.-.l  this  lu'luv.'d  If..  Iv  i..ran  ..r.l  niarv  hnnian  -.ai. Ta- 
li.m,  an.l  tl,.:  tiin.'  ha.,  .■..in.'  f.-rnio  to  ti'ausf.'r  this  sa.-iv.l  trust  |..  s,,ni.'  om.'  v.'h.i,  in  (.'...rs  .;,,o,| 
l,r..vi.l.'iu-.',  niav  h.iv..  ihirlv  v.'iirs  of  vi-..r.uis  w..rk  h.-foiv  him,  ami  ii..t  h.'hin.l  him.  If  ih..l 
spaivs  inv  lit.'  t.)  Ih.'  lir.^t  Sahhath  of  April,  it  is  inv  puriMso  h.  surrond.'r  this  luilint  hack  int.. 
y..iir  haii.ls,  ami  I  shall  .'ii.h'avor  to  .■..-. .p.. rat.'  wil  h  y..u  in  t  h.'  March  an.l  scl.'.-li.m  of  tho  ri-]it 
man  to  .stand  m  it.  I  will  n.it  tru-t  ni\,-..-lf  ;..-il.iv  h'l  sp.'ak  ol  Hi.'  sharp  i.an--  it  v,ill  i-osf  ni."  to 
y.'VL'i- a  (•.i.m.'.-ti.in  that  has  h.'.'ii  to  niV' ..no  ..f  nnall.iy.'.l  ]iarni..ny  and  h.aiipin.'ss.  Wh.'ii  thu 
lir.>I"'r  tim.'  .■..ni.  s  wc  .-an  sp-ak  of  all  sii.-li  ihin-s,  an.l  m  ih.'  m-an  whil.-  I.'t  us  .■..ntinn.'  on  in 
th.'  l;l.'.-r.l  i\h'i-l.'r's  work,  ami  l.'avc  our  futui',-  cntiivlv  1..  liis  all-wi.sc  an-l  ,'Vfr-l.,vin-  oave. 
On  Ih.'  walls  ..f  this  d.'.ar  rlmr.di  tli.' ,'v.'s  of  I  he  an'_;vls  h.iv.'  alwavs  seen  it  writtan,  M,  tli.> 
L.ir.l.  d..  k.'i'i.  it,  ,111.1  I  will  k.'.'p  it  iii;;iil  and  day.'  IL  ...ily  ivniaiiis  h.r  me  to  s.iy  that  afttT 
hirty-lV.nr  y.'ars  ..f  unintn  rnpt.'.l  niiiii-tarial  lalnir,  it  is  l.iit  r.-a-..iiahl..'  for  \w  lo  ask  for  i-.'licf 
from  a  strain  that  may  so.,n  I..'. ■..me  t..o  li.'avy  lor  m.'  to  h.ar." 

■•This  stah'ni,  lit, ".said  tla^  .Vr;r  Vn,-!:  Ilmthl  '•cam.;- lik.- a  rlaii  of  thun.h-r  fr..in  a  <l.'ar 
sky  to  m.ist  ..f  hr,  h.'a.ivrs,  f.,r  in  n.)  (.'liuivh  in  r.r.i..klyn  ar.'  th.'  VL'lati.nis  hi.t\w.'.'U  pasP.r  an.l 
P"..pl,'  inor.'  w]i..l!y  in  harm. .uy  than  at  th.'  Lafay..'lt.'  A viiii.'  Chuivh.  Tlu-  m.-mhcrs  <.f  th.' 
r.,m;iv-ati..n  w.'iv  M.ihly  ni.ivo.l,  and  Dr.  ( 'iiyl,/v  lia.l  har.l  work  t.)  r..'slrain  his  L'-'lin-s."  dn 
h.ast.-r  Siin.lay.  Apnl  Ctli.  1'-:hi,  th,,'  thirli.'th  anniv.'r-ary  ..f  his  installali.m  as  ].a,s.l.>r  of  tlu' 
I'hurrh,  Dr.  Cnyl.'r  preached  the  .■..neln.lm-'  sermon  of  his  past..i-ate.  it  was  a  memi>rahle  an.l 
impr.'.sive  (.(•.■aM..M,  ami  the  huil.lin-  was  lill.'.l  in  ovei'll..wm;'-  with  the  fri.'ii.ls  an.l  a.lmnvr.  of 
one  .)f  th.j  m.>st  siu-eesVuil  pulpit  orators  .,f  th..'  a-.'.  .\o  le-s  menmrahle  and  t.iu.diin.L?  was  the 
snhs.'ipieiit  nu.'lin--  ..f  Ih.'  memhers  ..f  his  ll.iek  ..n  April  irah,  in  th.-  elnnvh  parl.irs,  wh.'iv  a 
farewell  re.'.'pti..ii  \s-as  h.l.t,  past.iral  I'.'lations  formally  si'\-er.'.l,  ;ind  a  j.nrse  of  ,v:;(i,niin  pi'c- 
s.'iit.'.l  to  Dr.  ('n,\d.-i,  h.-in-  si, .ma  f,,r.'a..'h  y.'ar  .,f  his  s.'rvi.vs  as  ].ast.ir.  Tiie  a.l.lress  and 
pr.'s.'ntati..n  wiv  nia.le  m  hi'lialf  ..f  th.'  .'..n-n'-at  i.m  hy  :\Ir.  .lohn  X.  Heaeh,  wlu),  after  review- 
in-  the  L;i-..wlh  an.l  pr..-iv.^s  ,jf  the  ehnr.  h,  e,,n,-ln,l.'d  as  h.ll.iws: 

"While  we  have  heen  ('..mstrained  t.j  speak  to  y.ai  thes.'  simiih'  w..rds  ..f  cmm.'udation,  we 

..f  ..nr  aiipn'oialDU  an.l  l..v.'.  \\V  tlwr.-f.. re  tender  v. .ii  this'' pin-.',  imt  as  a  .•fiarit v.  .'Is..  v.ni 
mi-ht  llm'_;  it  .h.wn  ami  tramiil.-  it  h.'ii.'ath  vnur  t.-ct.  X,.ilh..r  .!..  we  h.-^-  vonr  a.-.-.-pt an.'.-  ..f 
this  m.'i-.'lv  l.ir  iK  lil.-ral  intrinsie  vain.'  as  e."im).nt.'.l  m  pallrv  shillings  an.l  jjeii.'.'.  We  w.mld 
pr.'s.-nl  y.ai  this  as  a  t..k.'nof  the  l.a~tiii-  ..hl:'j,ar  i.  hm  w.'  Ii.'-:.r  t.iwanl  v.. u  an.l  yours,  an.l  of 
th.'  warm  hearte.l  l.-ve  w.'  h.'siow  n]i.in  vou.  I  tak.'  -r.'.it  pl.'a-nre  in  ref.'rriu-  to'the  eordiahty 
and  .'iitire  unanimitv  with  whi.-h  this  l.-stim<.iiial  fnnd  has  h.'cn  pla.v.l  in  mv  haii.ls  t.i  pr.'-.ait 
h.  y.iu.  an.l  will  y..u  n..w  a.-eept  it,  sir,  heariiiy  with  it,  as  I  .1..,  the  sineere  l.we  and  well-wishes 
of  its  many  don.irs?  " 
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ISAAC  NE^^EIT  STia^TF.E.; 

Isaac  Ni:vett  S'rKi;i,i:.   of  Baltimoi'f,  w;is  one  df  tlu'  hri-litr^t,  Icceiu'st,  analytical  l.'-al 
iiiin.ls  that  rvrr  -raid  and  ad-.m.^d  the  har  ot  :\larylan.l  m-  any  Stati-,  or  shed  Instiv  nin.n  any 
court  anywhere.      As  a  eounsill.u-,   adviser,    or  praetitinner  ot   the  law,    he  stood    ^viihout   a 
supiTior,  and   wlieii   he  died  he   h/tt  l)ehind   a  reimtatiou   for  elonn.'nec,  soundness  in   the   law, 
lidrlity  to  every  interest   intrusted   tn  liiiu,  that  has  never  lH_■^>n  surpassed.      His  count,  nance, 
his  manner,  his  walk  and  c.nvcrsation  lte,-pok<'  ikjI  only  the  stud.'Ut  loai'Ucd  in  all  the  princi]iles 
and  ahstrnse  points  ot  his  profession,  hut  also  showed  the  man  who  loved  it,  and  helievin^^  in  it 
honored  it  at  all  turns  ,and    und.'r   all   circumstances,      ilr.    Steele  \vas   always   a   painstakiiiK, 
lahorious,  iuilustrious  siudcnt,  yi.'t  continually  ham[iei-ed  and  restrained  by  a  condition   of  Ul- 
healih,  from  which    he  sutfered   .liiriny;  the  earliest  and  hest  years  of  his  life.      The  ardor,  zeal, 
earne-tne>s  of  the  man  can   he  judged  from  the  fact  that  with  such  a  drawback  he  should  h.ave 
persevei'cd  in  his  cho>-en  career  until,  as  conqueror,  he  rose   to  the   loftiest   heights  of   the   law. 
Brilliant  in  his  mind  ;unl  conceptions,  with  an  intuitive  percei)tion  that  seemed   to  enable  him 
to  get  at  once  to  his  subject,  he  yet  trusted  nothing  to  chauce,  depended  upon  no  genius,  but 
with  diligent  ajiplii-atiou  and  close  study  he  mastered   every  detail,  and  like  the  warrior  stooil 
r./ady  anil  aimed  at  iwei-y  point  for  both  offence  and  defence — bright  with  his  witticism,  keen 
v.ith  his  satire  and  sarcasm,  solid  with  his  facts  and  truths,  and  crushing  with  his  logi.-al  conclu- 
sions.    (Ji   course,  with  his  varied  practice  and   the  constant  di'inaiid^  for  his  services,  he  was 
frequently  called  to  the  ti'ial  table  with  but  slight  opportunity  for  prei.aration,  but  his  habits  of 
study,  of  continual  research,  of  clo.se  attention  to  bis  busines.s,  made  his  mind  a  full  stort.'liouse, 
and   his  wide   and   varied  experience  in  all  branches  of  his  profession  gave  him  a  marvellous 
capacity  and  adaptability  for  any  case,  so  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  after  lie  had  once  entereil 
ujion  it.     After  all,  he  cared  Tnore  for  the  matter  in  his  court  cases  than  he  did  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  got  them  presented,  and  in  this  he  always  displayed  a  marvellous  simplicity  of  style 
that   was   at   ouce   subtle,  keen,  and  shrewd,  and  to  the  overthrowing  of  his  antagonists.      He 
nevin-  made  any  studieil  tlights  of  oratory,  but  he  was  not  wanting  in  the  earnest  ol)servance  of 
an  animated,  arou-ed   spirit   when  denouncing  injustice  or  exposing  vice  and  wrong,  and  he 
could  stir  wilh  theearue-tiiessof  the  convictions  fastened  in  liisown  mind  the  feelings  and  jiulg- 
nieiits  of  tho>e  with   whom   he  was  pleading.      He  was  noted   for  tlie  clearness  with  which   he 
presented  his  cas<'s.  and  his  arguments  for  their  forcible  conciseness,  and   they  seldom  failed  to 
convince.     'I'he  profoundest  respect  and  admiration  Avere  freely  given  him  for  his  elVorts,  because 
his  arguments  were  always  logical  and  Hnished,  and  every  one  felt  sati.-lieil,  no  matter  what  the 
result  of  the  trial,  that  Mr.  St>'el,-  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmo-t,  had  brought  to  b.'ur  ujion 
it  every  ca]iacity  Ik,'  [los^essed;  that  no  elfort,  no  research  had  been  omitted,  and   no  ])ains  bi-en 
spared  for  his  I'lients.      He  was  ever  cautious,  wary,  watchful,  and  aleit,  nothing  lei  t  to  accident; 
and  when   he  was  done,  there  remained   but  little  for  others  to  add.      fraiilc,  c(jurteous,  com- 
municative.   res}ionsive   in  his  intercour.se  in    his  personal    relations  wilh   his    a.ssociates  and 
brethren  of  the  bar,  he  was  the  recipient  of  their  esteem  and  sincere  regard,  and  his  memory 
will   long  be  eherkshed   as  one  of  the  sweet  fragrances  that   linger  around   the  histories,    the 
traditions,  the   brilliancies  and   lights  of  the  Baltinnjre  and   Maryland   bar.      It   seems  proper 
here  to  call   attenti.m  to  some  i>oints   in  :\Ir.  Steele's  career,  soiiic  of   the  notable  cases  in  which 
he  bol-e  such  prominent  and  distinguished   part.      He  would  not  ha\  e  been  an  American  lawyer 
of  any  ability  whatever,  without  at  some  time  or  other  having   liad  something  to  do  wuth  some 
cause   ct'ltbre    that    established   his    reputation  and  gave  him  character.      The    lirst    occasion 
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whiiii  (li'ow  pnhlir  atti'iition  stmnu'ly   tn  him    was  in  tlie  prosriaitinn  of  Adam  Horn,  in   thft 
yeai-  l^i:;,  I'm-  .nir  ol'  the  iimst  ali'nrious  imirdcrs  to  be  tVaiml  in  \\w  annals  nf  rrime,  and  wliirli 
to  this  day  rx.itrs  a  h.HTnr  whrivvcr  told  in  Marylan.h      J  lorn  was  a  iiard-workin,-,  indiisirions 
German    tailor,  wlio    had    hy  .■.■oiiomy  and    fiai-ality    providol    tor    his    wants    and    made  some, 
monry  lH-i.h-;.      A  ttor  w.  .rkin-  tor  sovcral    years  in    i'.altimoro    liow.'iit    (o  Xdr-iida.  whnv   he' 
l)ou-ht  a  I'ai'ni  and  marrird.      I'.ocoinin-   dissalisre'd.  In- sold    his    tai-ni   and    renioSTd    \villi    his 
fanhly  to  (")hio,  wh.av  h,"  a-ain    imrehasod    land   and    seUlod    hinis.dt.      Jlore   his  eliildreii   dir.l, 
and  a  deep   hatrrd    -re\v  n[)   h.dwcen  his  wil'c  and  hims.dt   IVoni  llicir  eontiniial   liir|.crin,u.-s  and 
■quarrel-.      Ho  murd'rrod  her  hv  first  strikin- her  with  tli<>  polo  .^f  ;,ii  axo,  hut  that  tailiii-  to  kill 
hen-  at  onoo,  ho  cut  hor  thro.at  with  a  ponknite  and  tlion  coniplotod  his  work  with  the  sharii  od-v 
of  an  a.Ke.      lo.i'  tlii-  ci-iiu.^  ho  was  arro.-tcd,  eonunitted  to  pri-on,  hut  oseapod    and   t-anio   a-ain 
to   ll-ihimoro  County,  whoro  ho  a-ain  niarri,;d  a   youn-  -irl  of  .•i-hto<-n  years  ot  a-e,  h,.  henn; 
titty-one  y<'ars  okl.      P,ee.>nun,-  .iealous  i.t  her.  he  mnrdoivd  lier  with  a  hillot  ot  wood,  .and  llieu 
to  eoneo.al  hisrriino  he  .severed    her  head    from  her  hody  aii.l  hurnl    it  in  the'  hearth  lire  until    it 
was  entiivly  (■(.usuiiied,  put   the    hody  in  ;i  Ikil;'    and  hurled  that  in  his  or(diard.      His  eriiiie  \vas 
diseovoivd;   he  w.is   arre-tod,  oonvieted,    and  han-ed  ajnid  tlio  loathings  and  exeerations  of   the 
people.      Mr.  Stee!(>,  then   (piite  a    youne;    man,  I'ondueted    the   pmseeution   as  attorney  for   the 
State,  sin-le-handed    a^'ainst    the   ahlest    t.alent  of   the   l.ar.       The    trial    lasted   sev.-n   days,    the 
wliole  t.'vidi^ni'e  hein.L,'  eireumstaiitial,  and  the  total  eoiisumpliou  of  the  he,-i<l  of  the   woman  ren- 
dering  the   in-oof   of   the  rorjOH.s  (/.//(■// dillieult  and   douhifiil.      Tiie  proseeution  was  eoiidiieted 
with   admitted    perteet    fairness   a^g'.ainst    three  defending'   lawyers,  two  of   them  hein-  uf  hi-li 
per-on;il  eh.ar.aetei-  ,and  oreat  oxpei'ionee   in  le-'al   mathas,  and  the  other   a  youn-  man  .anxious 
liv  earnest  work  and  etforts  to  win  his  spurs  in  his  lirst  ea-e ;  hut   not  withst.andm-  su(di    heavy 
oilds  aoainst  him,   Mr.  Steele  .■..ndueted  ,and  i.reseiitod  the  Sl.ate's  ease  with  smdi  peiieet  l,.-ieal 
analysis  of  the  testimony  in  his  ar-nments  that,  after  a  .-onsultalion  of  only  ten  luinutes,  a  ver- 
diet  of  .-uihy  was    hrouoht  in  hy  the  jury.      And  a   lew  d.ays  after   his   eonvietioii   Horn  made  a 
full  eontession    of  his  -uilt.  eorrohoratimj;  in  a  vry  rem.arkMlile  deL;-re-e   the  theories  upon  whieh 
31r.  Steele  had  elaimed  his  convietion.      Another  trial  for  mui'd.a'  ia  isp.i  hrou-ht  to  .Mr.  Steele 
gre.at  reputation    for   his   forensic   ahility.      This  was   the  trial  of  (Jonrad  Znitner,  a  }onnK  ( w-r- 
man,  hir  the  murder  of  :\Irs.  fdizaheth  Cooper,  the  erim(Miaving  been  committed  at  midday  ui)on 
the   high  road,  and    h  .r  no  other   jiurpose  than  to  roh   her  of  a  trille  (jf   money  upon  her   per-.m. 
The  .lefenc  was  moral  iiis.anily,  and  was  i.ressed  with  all  the  vigor,  legal  acumen,  and  astuteness 
that   ahle,  expei-iencd    cunse]    .•,,uld  cmmand.      In    this  .vise,  as  in  the  Ih.rn  trial,  .Mr.  Steele 
sto.ul    .alone,  ;in.l    .-omhate,!    with   sneco-s   tiie  ingenious   tlieoiaes   and   snhtle   .arguments   of   his 
learned  opponents.      Another  runsv   rrhhrr   in   Mr.  Sleek.'s  career  was   his  ahle   defeiKv  in  tlie 
great  rn^,'  of  tiie  Stat.'  against  .Mrs.  ^Vh,art.ln  f.ir  mur.h'r.      li.'re  he  h.ok  a   n.'W  .leparturc,  ami 
hisingvni..ustln-.,ri,'san.l  the  ahility  with  whi.di  he.-..u.lu.-t.Ml  lh.' delonc.j  hr.-nght  his.dn-nt  ..nt  of 
the  pi-i-.m.-r-s  d.wk  witii  a  v.'iMi.'t  of  a.-quittal.      Th.-.'  aiv  tli..  iv.-.,r<ls  ..f  .-as.'s  whi.di   gave  .Mr. 
St. 'el,.   r.'iiiarkaM.'   ivputatu.n    as  a  criminal   lawyer.      AVe  must  toll. ,w  him    t.)  ..tlier   li.l.ls,  h.r 
he  w:is  .'.imillv  ahl.'  m  ciuity  ami  Law.      Among   tli.'  .'a-.'s  in  wlii.di  the  l.'gal   ].r..f.-~i.  .11   r.v,,g- 
nizes   his    ivm.ark.ai.l.^   ahilitv    may  ho   cit.M    tlu'   so. 'all. M   .-.d.d.r.at.M   fax    .'.ases,  r.'].o]-ted    m    12 
Oill  an.l   J.dmson,  whi.'h  inv.dv.M  a  miillitude  of  imp.irtaut  .lu.'sti.ins  in  referen.v  h.  the  Stale 
of   M.aryland's  jiowers  to   im])ose   tlu'  tax.'s   deemed    n.A'cssary  t.)   sustain    its  li.-imr   ami  cr.-.lit. 
Th.'.':;e  ."a.s.'s  were  argued  an-l'ilcide.!  in  the  C.mrt  of  Ajipcals  ..f   M.aryland ;  .mly  tw.)  ..f  them 
w.av  taken  on  appeal  t.)  the  Supivm.'  C.-urt  ..f  the  rnit.'.]  Sial.'s,  ainl  ]\lr.  Sl.vie  was  ai)p..int(M, 
togelh.a-  with  Hon.  .I.,hn  N.ds.m,  Iw  a  iv-Mition  ..t  tli.-  h.'giM.atiire  ,.f  th.'  Stat.',  I.,  ai-giie  them. 
Th.'    .'.as.-    of    M.'''l.'llan    rs.    Crav.'s,    ivp..rt..'d     in    iwth    Marvlan.l.    was   al.-^.i    a    .■;is.'    in    which 
the  advo.'a.-y  ...f   .Mr.  Steele  ha.l  a  large  share  in  estalilishing  as  the  law   of   .M;iryl;m.l   that  a 
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iiiiini<'ipal  ciifporaliiMi  I'niiM  ii.if,  l.y  r.uitracf  or  oth.Twis.',  sti'ip  ils.'lf  of  its  lc--isl;itivc  powers 
rniiPTiv.l  upon  11  tur  llir  puMir  -,K„p  L,k,.  all  piiMic  lum,  Mr.  Slrop.  ,Hv:,si<.ii:illy  iii.lulg-ed  in 
p,,|iti,'s.  so  111  lii^  hlVw.'liud  liini  ;il,  niic  i.rrmd  in  lii.s  <;uv,r  ad  in;;'  asllir  Cliairniaa  of  llio 
WliigStalo  (Viilral  ( 'oiiiini  It.v,  and  at  tiuios  advoratm;;-  in  pul.lio  addrr.ssos  tlio  prinnplrs  and 
aims,.!-  (ho  iiarly  |,>  wlarh  |,r  was  altarhod,  Tli.-o  pr|-i,.,ds,  houa-vor,  Nvnv  l.ui  padiiiics  of 
his  luisy  lij-oand  .mi-o;!',  I  ho  steady  doniaiuls  of  liis  prolosMonal  lifo  aaid  th('  pursuit  of  his 
lo-iliniato  hii-,nirs^  .uiviii-  hiui  hut  small  o]ipo]1  unity  lor  th.cM'  sido  issu.-s  As  a  voun- 
niau  just  ill  tho  hlooiu  of  liis  profo.si.ai,  ho  ],];,vod  ior  a  wliilo  llio  p,-irt  of  llio  nian  of  sooioly. 
Tliisdid  not,  howovor,  last  Ion-,  and  wli-ai  ho  Inriiod  from  tho  sodiiol  ivo  plrasurrs  of  the  di'aw- 
in- -ro(,ui  lo  praolioal  l.u-iuo-^  it  was  wilii  an  oncr-y  and    powor  uhioh  soon   drow  altoiition  t.) 

was  horn  ill  Canihrid-a.  !»o:vlu-tor  ( 'ouuty,  Md.,  April  i.'.-.th,  l-u:i.  liis  tat  lirr,  .lamrs  Sto.lu, 
luarriod  Miss  Ma.iT  .\(\-.-tt  of  tlio  sanio 'ro.in  j  y.  Of  thoir  ton  ohildrm,  thr  suh.ioot  of  this 
skotoh  was  thoiiintli.  from  thotimoof  his  niarria-L-  until  llio  \, Mr  IMH,  danu-s  Sloido,  Ih.! 
latlior,  ivsidod  in  Cainhrul-o,  ahs.,rhod  and  oii-r<issod  in  tlio  nia;ia;;vi,ionl  of  hi.  lar-o  proportv, 
takin-  hut  littio  pari  or  iiil(  ivst  in  jMihlio  affairs,  and  Icadiny  iho  life  of  a  ovnial,  lihn-al,  and 
hospitahlo  Maryland  .oiimry  -onip.maii.  'I'li.^  family  mansion  on  tho  wido  and  hoantilul  (.'hop- 
tank  Kivor,  and  kiiowu  far'aii.l  noar  as  "Tho  r,,inl,''  is  still  staiidm-.  Jii  IMH  tho  family  hft 
l.)oivhost(a-  Comity  and  nnimvod  to  Amia]H.lis,  tho  thonoontioof  .-orial  lifo  of  Ihc  Stato,  ;ind 
wh.av  Mrs.  Stoolo  haMii- hooii  odnc-at.'d,  iiad  many  warm  and  ohonshod  assoiaations  and  Iriond- 
ships.  More  tliovivmamod  until  Air.  Jamos  Sto;.],.'.-,  death,  whioh  hai)|  oiiod  at  no -ivat  intorval. 
At  (Aimlirid-o  .Mr.  So  .-lo  had  a  privafo  tutor  lor  Ins  idiildron  m  tho  h'ov.  Nathani.d  Who.aton, 
who  was  a  oior-'vinan  of  the  1 'rotr.^tant  l^pi-coiial  (Jhuivh,  and  w  ho  aNo  was  lor  a  t  inio  pivsi- 
(l,.nl  of  Trinitv  Mhoa  known  as  \\;ashinot,,n  ('o1Io-,m,  at  Hartford,  Coim.  Isaao  Novott  Slooh^ 
roooivod  tho  Poll, 'lit  of  tins  tutor's  instnadions,  .and  und(.T  his  caiv  his  oduoat ion  was  conimoiiood. 
In  duo  ,-oiir.-o  of  iimo  ho  wont  to  tho  jiuhlic'  acadomy  in  Camhrid-o,  and  Ihonco  to  the  jnvpara- 
tory  soho.d  of  St.  doliii'..  Collooo  at  Ami.apolis,  whi-ru  he  remainod  until  lu'  was  sixteen  yoars  of 
a-e,  whon  lie  enterod  tiie  soplaimore  elassat  Trinity  C'idlooc,  Hartford,  Conn.  Ill  la-altii 
hero  duriii-  his  o.iiirso  prevented  his  reeeivin-  his  d'e-ree,  and  alliion-h  otlVred  an  lioiioi-- 
ahlo  poalioii  in  tho  -radiiatin-  .'la-s,  he  was  uuahle  to  return  to  ll.artlord,  to  take  tho  jiart 
that  liad  hooii  assionod  to  him  in  tho  o.Koivisos  <d'  tlie  eoiumon.vmont .  That  Ins  standin-  while, 
in  oolleov  was  hi.ohly  appivoiatod  may  ho  inlSrivd  from  tho  laot  th.al  ho  was  ehoseii  some  years 
lator  to  deliver  tho  annual  oral  ion  "  heh iro  iho  alumni.  Wdioii  in  his  ei-hh'enth  yoar',  Mr. 
Sioolo  eiitorod  tho  law  oflae  of  Alexander  C.  Ma-iaidor,  in  Annapolis,  ,as  a  stiidont,  ai'id  ivmov- 
in-aftorward  to  ra.llimore,  eomplolod  his  si  udios  for  t  he  har  under  the  care  and  direi-tion  <,f 
Davi.l  Ifoirman,  th.'  laiv   profo:,.or   in  tho  Cmvorsity  of   Maryland.      lii   I  s;u   he'   was    admitted 

di-lin:oiisIi  it  from  that  of  other  youn-  niemhors  of  thr'  har.  I'.uSmh-s  oame,  to  him  oradnallv, 
hilt  m  l-:;:iho  h;,d  so  far  distinoiii-hed  himself  astoattraet  the  iiotavaiid  attention  of  I  he 
thon  attorii.'y--enei,al,  lion,  dosiali  Hailev,  whoappointed  him  his  doputy  lor  T'.altimoro  County 
I'ourt,  an  appointniont  (ontinuodhy  :dr.  iJ.ailov's  siavossor,  tho  lato  (h.,,r-ei;.  hieliai'dM.n, 
whieh  po:.ita,n  wa.,  retaiiiod  hv  .Mr.  Ste,do  uiitd  ho  ivsi-aiod  it  inl-la.  IhitMiis  illdiealth  a-ain 
aotod  as  a  drawhaek  in  the  pur-aiit  of  his  profo...i,  ,nal  duties,  and  in  1  M  e  he  w;is  foivd  to  >ook, 
in  fcavigu  trav.d  and  roiavalion,  ivst  from  tho  lahors  r,f  his  ottiro  ami  tliat  ooiii'i-al  pra<diee 
wliioh  llowin-  in  upon  hiio  marked  the  turn  of  the  tido  h-adino  to  siavo.s.  \\v  visited  Miu'ope, 
ivmainin-  alir<.ad  h.r  .a-olooii  months,  ti-avc^llino-  in  iMi.ol.aiid  and  on  tli.'  (."oiitinoiit.  Upon  his 
rolnru  to  Maryland  ho  at  onoo  roMim.'d  tho  jaMotiee  ..f  tho  law  m  nallmioiv,  and  in  Is-l'a  was 
married    to  Kosa  J..,  tiio  ,lauo|iter  of   the  hifo  Hon.  John  Nol^.n,  a  leador  of  the  Maryland  iJar, 
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and  \vtMl  l<iin\vn  all  nvfr  tin;  cinmlry,  imt  only  ln-causi,'  of  his  having  hecn  Attornpy-noneral  of 
tlir  I'liitcd  States,  hut  al<o  as  an  ahlc  stat.'snian  and  inoiunn-nl  iinlitirian.  Tli.'  ihawlia.'k  of 
ill  hralih  still  hdlowcl  and  hamiicivd  hini  in  his  hnsincss,  and  in  tlic  latter  i)art  of  isra  Mr. 
Steel"  was  jiei'Miad.'d  t.i  aiMvpt  ironi  T'lvsirleiit  'I'aylor  the  ap[.niiKiiient  of  I'h'tnjc  il' Ajjiii re.-,  to 
Venezuela,  in  the  liMpe  that  the  mild,  e-piahle  cliiuale  of  tiiat  e.iuntry  would  so  restore  and 
hcni'lit  him  as  to  remove  any  furllier  ai.pivhensinus  of  inteiMeivue.'  with  his  pr.ife.^sional  life. 
These  hopes  wei-e  veali/.ed  and  he  rem.aiiied  af  Caracas  h.r  lour  years,  fuhilliuK  every  duty  to 
the  satisfaetion  of  tile  (hivernnaait  and  villi  threat  eivd it  to  hims(df,  meeting  witli  one  serious 
adventure  whieli  tested  his  eoiirage  and  his  lidelity  to  his  trust,  and  making  a  nariow  e.-eajie 
from  death  in  a  struggle  with  a  liand  of  rol,hers,  wlio  hroke  into  the  hegatioii  reside], ee  m  the 
expectation  of  linding  a  large  amount  of  specie  which  it  was  customary  for  parties  t<i  deposit 
h.r  safe  Iceeping  with  diplomatic  representatives.  While  in  \-,-n..znida' !\1  r.  Steele  game,!  ,-on- 
siderahle  credit  tor  hasing  su.ve'edcd  in  jirocuiing  the  settl.'ment  of  heavy  claims  on  the  part 
of  citizens  of  ,th.'  United  States,  which  had  hcen  so  long  ]M,stpoiied  as  to  have  hecome  regarded 
as  hopeless.  h'eturning  to  the  Uuited  Stat.'s  in  Isa.:  with  renewed  he.ahh,  h;-  recommene,.,!  the 
practice  of  the  law,  an.l  from  that  time  until   his  death,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Ai>ril,    isiil,  he 

in  all  liran.dies  <.f  the  law,  in  the  heaviest  cases,  and  occurring  as  well  in  the  lower  courts  as  m 
the  f'ourt  -of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  and  in  the  Sniavme  Coiiit  of  tiie  United  States.  ih-  di.d  a 
memlMa'  of  the  I'rctestant  Kpisc.ipal  Ciinrch,  an  honoivd  LU.  D.  of  St.  John's  College  from 
h-7'J;and  left  surviving  him  a  widow,  K.-sa  U.  Steele,  and  live  sons— James  Nevett  Stele,  .Ir., 
.h.lm  Nelson  Steele,  Charles  Steele,  Sanuud  Tagart  Steele  and  Henry  Mayna.lie  Steele;  and 
three  daughters— :\Iarv  Steele,  Ilusa  Steele,  and  Kate  Steele. 


DANT'EL  K  LUCAS. 


IT<)\.  D.VMF.n  r.KDiN'OF.it  T>uc.\s,  UU.Th,  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Aiipeals 
o'  \\\-t  Virginia,  an.l  widely  known  as  a  man  of  letters  and  "the  Poet  ot  the  Slhaiaiidoah  \'ah 
ley,"  was  horn  at  Charlestown,  Va.,  March  ICth,  ls:a;.  }|e  comes  from  distinguished  anceslry, 
and  is  a  Virginian  "to  Ihi'  inannia-  horn.'Miis  family  on  hoth  sides  liaving  for  several  general  ions 
heeii  conspiciuiu>ly  identified  with  th.'  hi-lory  of  the  "Old  1  )ominion  "  through  Kevohilionary 
times,  the  tn.lian  wars,  and  the  late  civil  strife,  in  which  the  suh.iect  of  this  sketch  took  a.n 
active  jiart.  \'er\-  few  family  records  any\\dii;re  are  more  replete  with  romantic  and  military 
history  than  that  of  the  Lucas  ;ind  I'.cdinger  families  of  \'ir;;ima;  and  it  is  diflhailt  in  a  hrief 
hiogr.aphical  notice  to  fully  tivat  the  signilicanco  of  these  reniarkahle  tamily  exj.loits  an<l  char- 
acteristics, wddch  ai'e  too  numerous  to  he  even  passingly  alluded  to  in  this  article.  r>ani.d 
Ih  Lnca.s  is  the  third  child  an<l  sc-coud  son.  His  hrothei'  "and  sisters  were  horn  and  named  as 
h)llows:  William,  ls;',();  Sally  E.,  fs:'.-';  Virginia,  ls:'.s.  After  attending  several  jaivate 
academies  young  Lucas  was  sent  to  the  Cniver.sity  of  Virginia.  lie  liegan  with  the  session  of 
lS,jl-.-c_',  and  contimied  th<ae  lor  four  years,  gra<lnating  in  the  elective  svstem  in  most  of  the 
schools  of  that  f.amons  seat  of  learning.  .Alr.Lneas  .■omhme.l  with  .apoeli.-  temperanaait  the  gift 
of  oratory,  and  was  chosen  the  valedictorian  of  th.'  .h-lferson  Society  of  the  University  in  l-."a;. 
After  leaving  the  University  he  .altered  th..'  w.dl  known  haw  scho.il  of  Jn.lge  .h.lm  W.  Ih-ocken- 
hrough,  of   I.exiiieton,   \'a.,' wher.-  h.^gr.a.luate.l    in    [s.-.s.      He  th.m  .»htain...l    a.lmissi..n    t..  the 

h.'    mov.Mrto    Uichmoiul,  wh.a-e   \u-  was  ,.stahlish...l    wh.'n  th.- Civil  War  hn.ke  ..nt.      llis-sym- 
pathi.'s  wer.j  with  \di-,inia  and  he  h.llow./.l  h.r  h.rtunes,  d.-tcrinined  to  fight  for  her  as  his  illus- 
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ti-ious  ancosfors  liad  dono,  ami   liko  tliom  ^'ivi'  up  his  life  if  iicimI  lir  \n  hor  (Icfciicc.      Hi'  joinod 
the  stair  (.r  Cnicral  and  .'X-i  iovciaior  Henry  A.  Wise,  lu  .liuu',  isci,  and  -rryrd  under  Inin  dur- 
iuK  Ins  eaniiiaiKii  I'l  tlie    K'anawlia  Valley,  whiel,  tnaniuatr,]    ()e|,,l,er    1st  of  tliat   yrar.      In  all 
these  years  Daniel  1',.   Lucas  had   heeu  lailtival  in-  the  nuise,  which  eajne  h.  him  iidieiited  IV.nn 
Ids  -i-andfathei-,  and    a    talent    that    had    iK.t    hecu   laid   away,  hnt,  en   the   c.ntrary    had  1h  en 
assidunnsly  iniprnved    net  enly  f^r   the   l.vc;  of  vers.-niakin-,  hut   in  el.edience   to  that   laniilv 
pride  which  seemed  to  inche  liim  to  the  achievement  <.t  -.■nuiiic  laurels  iu  the  hi-hest  (.f  all  tl„' 
arts.      His  first  and  most  pcrti-ct  coinp'ositions  \vei'e  written  dui-in,::;  the  war  j.ci-iod,  and   have  a 
military  cliai'acter  l.cautdidly  expressed,  winch  atti-actd  attention  ;md  -live  tliem  the  stain],  of 
true   evi'ius.      },lr.   Lucas  "i-an  the   hl.u'kade  "  to  Canada,  leavim^  Kichmond  Ja.maiy  1st ,   I  sC;., 
in  or.ler  to  assist  in  the  detence  ,,f  Captain  dolm  Yates  IVall,  a  colie-e  friend  of  his  youth,  who 
was  tried   as  a  spy.  an. 1  e-uerrilla  at  Covernor's  Island,  New  ^'ork,  hv  a  court  m:u-lial,  and  <-on- 
vieted   and   execute.!    K.hruai-y  'J  1th,   Ish.'-.      In.inh'rt..   K'd    aw.iy   from    Kichmon.l    Mr.   Lu.'as 
wasohli-e.l  tocutthr..uehlh.-"ice  in  a  small  .ip.ii  li..at  ..r  skilV,  an.l  .■ro:--tli.-  I'otoma.-at  a  p.'int 
v.-hrvr  it  wasiune  mil.'s  wi.le.      IhU  his  .•(Verts  lor  his  friend  pi-o\v.l  unavailing,  as  C.'n..ral  Dix, 
til.'   .-onuruin.lant   of    the    , I. apartment,  would    not   permit    lum    [n   taka.'   a    ].art   in   his   frii.'nirs 
defence,  wh..  was  ahly  iKd.Mid.'d  l,y  N.'W  Yoi'k's  e-reat  lawyei'of  that  day,  Janu^sT.  klrady.      Mr. 
Lucas,  therefore,  continu.'.l  his  r.'si.h'U.'..  in  Canada  tor  s.'V.acl  monlhs,  and  tlnav.  wrot.',  sh.irtly 
after  the  surren.h:r  of  C.n.aal  L.'c,  liis.-..|.'hi'at..'d  po.'m,  "The   Lan.l  wh.>r.^  we  w.av  Di-eannn-." 
Thisstirrin-  p.iem  was  puMishe.l  llrst  in  the  M<>i,lnyt'  (Iw.rtlr,  and    was  th.ai  .'..pi.'.l  m  many 
pajiers  in  this  country  and   also  in   ]']nglan.l,  .■ailing;  f,,rth  numer.ius  n..ti.-es  ..f  .•..nnii.aidati..n. 
II,'  f..llowe.l  this  iHiein  with   amian.iir  of  d.hn   Yates   l-l.-.-dl's    hf.>   an.l   .li.ary,    an.l    th..   ..flicial 
r.'p..rt  ..f   his   trial    (d.hn    L..v.dl,    Montr.^al,    l--;:.).      SlioiHy   aft. a'   th.;    .-k.-e   of    th.'    war   Mr. 
Lu.-as  r.durncMl    t.CXdr-mia,  whi.-h    now  ha.l    h.M-n  .livi.hal,  k^avin-  tli.-  Lu.-as  h..m.'   intli.-n.'W 
State  of   West  Ahre-inia,  ..f  whi.'h  .letr.'rs..n  County  omprisrs  th.'  m..st  .'ast.'rn  honn.lary.      Th.; 
'■test  .-.ath'"  was  th.'ii  in  t.irce  with  all  its  rest  ricti.ais  against  Ihos.'  wh.iha.l  j.dn.'d  th.'  Southern 
C..nf.'.lera.'y,  and  it  ex. -haled  Mr.  Lu.'as  fr.mi  the  pra.'ti.-e  ..f   his  prof.'ssi..n.      in  the  year  IsTu 
th.'  radical   element  of   the  West  Vireinia    I.-'gi-^lature,  whi.-h  s.'.'Ui.'d    t.)   known.)  limit   in   its 
zeal  against  "reh.'ls,"  lie.-aTne  oti'set  hy  the  m.)re  eoirservative  .-l.-iss  .,f  k-gi-^lators  who  coul.l  get 
it  into  their  hea.ls  that  th.-  war  was  ..v.-r,  and  who  at  .m.-.-  swept  the-  ..lin..xious  and  unjust  test 
oath— csiH'cially    th.'    att..i-n..'ys'    t..'st  ..ath--fr..m  th.' statut.-s.      M  i-.  Lucas   in  that  y.\ar  hegan 
pra.-ti.-.'   m   partn.'rdnp  whh  that   .listinguish.'.l   jurist,  .Ju.lg.' Tlennas  C.  Cr.'.-n,  wli..  had  h-M.'u 
conn.'ct.'.l  with  the(.'..nf.'.l.'rateg..v.'rnm.'ntat  i;iidim..nd,  and  a  m.-mher  of  the  Legi^latur.',  an.l 
wasafterwar.l  eh..s.'n  I'r.'M.ling  du.lg..-  ..f  th.'  C.iurt  ..f  Aj.peals  ..f  West  Virginia,      in    isr.D-Tu, 
:Mr.  Lucas  was  i-o-,.'.lit.ir  ..f  th.- .S'o"///c;-//  dA'/roy.o//.-,-,  a  we.-kly  puMish.'.l  in  i;altiin..re,  .iwned  and 
conducte.l,    as  e.lit.a-   in   .-hief,  hy    J.    Faiifax    M.-Lauglilin,    LL.D.       of    this    paper   the  late 
Al.'xander  IL  St.'ph.ns  sai.l ;    "I   have  rea.l    the   Sonthmi    Mlmpnli^   fr.im    its   first    numh.'r, 
an.l  have  often  sai.l,  an.l  now  repeat,  that  it  <-..nies  n.-ar.'r  lillmg  th.'  [.lac.-  of  th.-  Tj,,i,h,ii  Sulnr- 
(I'll/  /cVr/c//-  than  any.itli.-r  p;ip.'r  ..n   this  .-..ntin.-nt ."      Mi-.   Lii.-as  .l..v.,te.l    hims.'lf   h.  tli.' law 
an.l  so.)!!   attaine.l    high  rank   in   his  pr..|ession.      The  West  \'ii-giiua   K.'poi'ts  contain   many  of 
his  cases,  and   sIl.w  that  he  was  .jiio  .if  th.'  most  su.-.vssfnl   pra.-f  iti.mers   l..'f..r..^  that   trihunal. 
Vnv  instance,  out  of  t..rtydiv.;  cases,  s.ane  ..f  tli.'in  iuv.dving  pr..f..un.l  .piesti..ns  of  law,  he  w.m 
thirty  and  l.)st  fift.'eii.      In  IsT'J  .Mr.  Lu.:as  was  a  DeULH-rati.-.  prc'si.h'Utial  el. '.'tor  f.ir  his  C.m- 
gre.^sional    District,    and   again   in    ISTf,.      In    fSst    he   was    ek'cf.ir  at  large   .,n    tli.^    Cl. -v. 'lan.l 
li.-k.'t  in  West  Virginia.      Mr.  Lu.-as  f.H.k  an  a.-tive   part  in    th.  s.-   .-.-impaigus  as  a  .leirers.mian 
K.'in.i.-rat,  ..f  which  s.-ho.d  li.'  has  always  h.'.'ii  an  unc..mpi-..mi-m-  .-h:impi..n.      An..ther  wrif.-r 
m  "I'r.anin.'ut    M.-n  ..f    W'.-st    Virginia"  has   sai.l:   "  His  ad.lr.'ss.-s  ..n  'Th.'  lo'iiafssance  of   th.' 
d.'lTersonian    Dem.).-ra.-v, '  and   kiialreil  t..pi.-.,  have  ex(.'i-cis,'d    a  p.it.'utial   infhi.'uce  uji..!!  iiul.li.; 
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sentiment  in  West  Viryinia.  "Wendell  Philliiis  dnrini,'  the  days  of  the  Al)olition  nwv(»ment 
ni'vrr  displayed  more  iisuUite  purpose  or  inlh'xilile  devotion  to  his  eanse  than  Oanicl  ]:!.  I.ueas 
has  shown  in  liis  li-id  adJierence,  both  in  praetiee.  and  oi'at..i-i.:al  appeals,  to  the  .JeU'ei-sonian 
standard  of  I  )rni.Ma-ary. "  Mr.  Lucas  was  a  Ko-^ent  nf  the  Stale  rnivei'sity  f..r  ei-ht  years, 
and  in  July,  1^7i;,  was  unanimously  eleeteil  I'rofi/ssor  of  \,\\\\'  in  that  institution,  an  hoiKir 
whieh  his  hiw  praetiee  ,,hli-ed   hiui  [n  de.^Hn,,.      Vnv  the  same  r.'asoii   in  the  saiiM'  year  he  also 

(kvlined_lhenfiiee  ,,f  ,lu,l-e,.f  hisCireiut  Court,  towhu'li  he  had    1 n  appointed    i.y  Covernel' 

:\lathews  in  till  the  va<aney  caused  hy  Ihe  resienation  ef  Jud-e  l[,,-e.  The  de-ree  ,,f  LL.D. 
was  nei.-t  wei'thily  and  appropriatedy  (inferred  upnn  him  iu  |s^4  hy  the  I'niversily  of  West 
Vir-inia,  whieh  was  ;i  nnitual  honnr  ereditahle  h,  the  m;ui  and  the  institution.  U  is  peidiuent 
to  remark  just  h.iv  th:it  a  stronL,o'r  thinker  or  a  moi-e  aeeoniphshed  i;viitleman  than  D.aiii.d 
H.  Lucas  it  would  !»•  diliieult  to  name  in  the  State  of  West  Vir-uua.  In  honorin-  him  the 
Lnivi'rsity  won  el"i',V  tor  itself  and  distinction  for  the  State  and  her  citizens.  \n  Issi  i\h'. 
Lueas  was  called  upon  to  enter  the  Le-islature,  in  v.dn.  h  he  l,,ok  an  a^dive  jiart  a-ainst  sum]>- 
tuary  laws,  and  declared  his  opiiosit  lou  (o  eo-educalion  of  the  sexes  in  the  Stat.^  I 'nivei'sity. 
lie  also  favoreil  high  license,  and  e(piali:^atiou  of  taxalion  of  all  proj.eity,  whetli,/r  r.'al  vv  per- 
sonal, corpoiate  or  mdividual.  lie  maintained  that  ineipiality  of  taxation  in  various  lorms 
had  been  the  haiie  of  all  repuhlies,  a  truth  of  history  whi.li  eann.d  he  <lis].roved.  Indeed,  his 
career  in  the  Le-islature  w.is  that  of  a  reformer,  sineeiv  ,an<l  aMe,  \vhn  would  advan.'e  the 
condition  of  the  masses  and  cli.imiiion  the  cause  of  the  jKior  and  the  downdiodden.  In  the 
fall  of  ISMi,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  I  louse  of  Delee-ates,  and  fought  nolway  privileges  and 
domination  with  great  persisteney  and  foree.  He  intro(lu(.d  a  hill  against  the  ,!-.■  <d'  free 
l>as.ses  to  legislators  and  oflieials.  He  succeeded  in  passing  the  hill  comiielling  the  railroads  to 
fence  their  tracks.  llismost  noted  work  in  this  session  was  his  opposition  to,  and  d.d'eat  of. 
Senator  I'amden  .as  his  own  successor  in  the  United  States  Senate.  (Jf  the  several  exciting 
contests  f.,r  Liiited  States  Senatoi'ship,  this  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  hi-^tory 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Jolins<.ii  N.  Camden,  S.  C.  Ihirdette,  W.  H.  U.  Flick,  Nathan 
(lotf,  and  .James  It.  llrown  were  strongly  supported.  The  hallotiug  hegan  on  the  -j.Mh  of 
January  ainl  continued  until  the  'j.'ith  of  Lehruary,  wdien  the  Legislature  adjourned  witlKjut 
result.  On  Fehruary  -Jsth,  (lovernor  Wilson  appointed  Daniel  V,.  Ln.'as,  <.f  Jetferson  County, 
as  Sen.-itor  (-((/  intmni  until  the  4th  of  :\Iarch.  Mr.  Lu.'as  ivsigned  as  a  nieniher  of  the  Ihius.; 
on  Maivh  :;d  and  a<-cepted  the  appointment.  Two  days  latei-  the  (lovernor  call.Ml  an  <'Xtra 
session  of  the  Legislature,  which  asse,,, hied  on  April  ■_'oth,  continuing  to  vote  on  the  suhject 
until  May  .Mh,  when  Charles  . I:. mes  Kaulkner,  Circuit  .Judge  ,,f  the  Third  Distriid,  was  formally 
elected  :uid  d.-cjared  Uniled  States  Senator.  The  Legisla(ur(>  adjourn.Ml  on  :\l;iv  Idh.  Li  ls.;':» 
^Ir.  Lucas  married  Miss  J.ena  'W  llrooki^,  daughter  of  Henry  L.  r.ro(,ke,  of  LM,  h'moud.  Va.,  and 
a  great -niece. ,f  John  l.'andolph  id'  Koaiioke,  and  of  Coveriior  L'ohert  Urcke,  of  \di-inia.  Th.^y 
hav.-one  daughter,  \-irgima  Lucas,  an  only  child.  It  would  .seem  that  tor  one  who  had  led 
such  an  active'  pn.fessional  and  polith'al  life,  with  all  the  hard  work  incid.  nt  to  a  career  like  the 
one  this  sketch  has  outlined,  that  hut  little  opportunity  had  existed  for  literaiy  comp,,silion, 
especially  of  a(dassical  .irder.  N.'Vertheless  Judge  Lucas  has  accomplished  an  amount  of  liter- 
ary w-oi'k  thai  would  he  honor  enough  of  itself  for  any  man  of  letters.  .-V  j.artial  li.st  of  jiis 
writings  are  add.;d  hereto.  In  a<ldition  to  the  memoir  of  Capt.-iin  L.e,all  ahove  mentioned  are; 
■•d'he  Wreath  of  f^gl.antine"  O^elley,  Liett  L^  Co.,  hkdtimore,  lst;;M;  a  volume  ,,f  jioenis 
written  hy  him,  al.-.  containing  a  few  poems  hv  his  dcccisd  sist.'r,  \drginia  Lucas;  "The 
Maid  of  Norlhiimherland,  a  Drama  of  Ihe  Civil' W.ar"  (Putnam's  Sons,  New  Yoi-k,  LsT;))  ; 
'■Pallads  and  Madrigals"  (Pollard  &  Morse,  New  York,  Iss-I);  "Fisher  .Ames,  Jlenry  Clay,"  a 
cellahoration    with   James     I^\iirfax    :\lcLaughliu,    LL.IV    (Charles  L.    Webster  &   Cu,    IMH). 
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Mr.  Lucas  has  also  written  other  poems  and  addresses  for  siicei.il  occasions  or  patriotic  asMn! 
blies.  His  finest  production  of  this  nature  is  his  oration  (Ui  ]),uiii'l  < »'( ''HincU,  "  lu.istiTly  as  ;  i. 
analysis  of  the  character,  and  exhaustive  as  an  historical  pictui-c  ol'  1  he  times,  of  the  lii^li 
liberator."  To  do  justice  to  such  a  theme  as  O'Connell  were  (,t  its.h  an  in.le.\  of  the  scliolar- 
ship  and  innvers  of  spei-ch  of  "Mr.  Lucas,  winch  every  well  infonneil  jiersoii  will  clu'cri'idly 
acknowledge.  As  may  he  supposed,  Ihis  lectuiv,  oi-  more  ]ii-operly  this  oratorical  jiortrayal  of 
O'Connell  and  his  timers,  nid  with  a  hearty  reception  liom  a,Il  (■la>scs  of  peopl...  It  was  pre- 
pared originally  up(jn  an  invitation  from  the  I'arnell  C'luh  of  ^Vheeliu-■,  and  was  given  at  th.e 
Opera  House  in  that  city  on  tlie  evening  of  August  f.tli,  jsst;.  Mr.  Lucas  was  inviteil  to  rejieat 
it  at  the  Norwood  Institute,  ^V,■lslli^gto!l,  L.  l'.,  April  l:;tli,  Iss-',  and  again  in  the  room  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  tlie  Staf.^  (Ati.itol,  at  Charlest.iU.  W.  Va.,  January  -Ji'th,  |s^;i.  Of 
the  many  poems  he  has  written  the  following  are  the  most  notable:  At  the  deiliration  of  the 
Confederate  cemetery  at  Winchester,  fS(;5;  at  the  fciemi-L'eiitennial  of  tlie  [Tniversit  v  of  \'ir- 
ginia,  ISTD;  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Confederate  monument  in  ( 'liarlesto\vn,  js^.';  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Literary  Society  for  the  Xoi-tluvest.  ( 'liicago,  ( >i-1olier  I'.ith, 
fssT;  and  at  the  annual  hampiet  of  the  New  York  Sonthei-n  Society  held  in  tliat  city  February 
•J-_'d,  f^s^.  At  eacli  of  these  places  on  the  occasion  n.amed,  :^,lr.  Lu.-as  was  tlie  ciioscn  poet. 
At  Winchester,  in  b^';.\  and  at  New  York,  in  bsss,  tji,,  ]>,i,.ms  Ik-  read  weiv  miusually  liai>iiy, 
and  will  hold  a  place  among  his  liest  i.i'oducticais.  Among  the  most  iinpoi-tant  of  his  lectures 
maybe  named  tliaton  John  Drown,  at  AVinchester,  in  isc,.". ;  tliaton  .John  Landoljih,  at  Ilampden- 
Sydney  College,  in  iss-l;  his  Study  of  Henry  Clay,  at  Louisville,  in  I^nl;  .and  tin'  i.ne  on 
Daniel  O'Connell  above  referred  to.  These  are  admirable  specimens  of  American  learning  and 
eloquence.  The  late  Judge  William  Mathews  Merrick,  of  the  Sujireme  Coui't  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  heard  the  lecture  on  O'Connell  when  delivered  in  Washington,  dei-lared 
that  "for  power  of  statement,  originality  of  thought,  and  gift  as  an  orator,  ^Ir.  Lu<'as  was 
surpassed  by  no  one  that  he  had  ever  heard."'  The  praise  of  tlie  illustrious  may  well  he  ajipre- 
ciated  and  included  in  this  reference  to  Judge  Lucas'  literary  and  scholastic  attainments,  of 
which  Virginians  of  fioth  States  may  be  justly  proud,  for  he  is  an  honor  to  the  name  and  a 
representative  tit  to  speak  for  alike  the  East — the  State  of  his  birth  and  his  illustrious  ancestry, 
and  for  the  West — the  State  of  his  maturity  and  honor  and  usefulness.  Judge  Lucas  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  as  the  successor  of  the  late  Judge  Green,  his  former 
partner,  who  died  in  November,  ISSti,  and  wdiose  career  and  biography  form  the  stibject  of  a 
palter  by  Judge  Lucas,  which  will  be  read  before  the  Bar  Association  of  West  Virginia.  In 
IMIO,  Judge  Lucas  was  nominated  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Coui't  of  Appeals,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  he  was  elected  by  an  overwdielming  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  On  January 
1st  following  (ISOl),  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Court,  the  ollice  which  he  now  liolds. 


JAMES  HODGES. 

Hox.  J.\MES  HoBCJES,  a  distinguished  merchant  and  citizen  of  Baltimore,  ex-mayor  of  that 
city,  and  one  of  its  m<ist  noted  public  men,  Avas  born  in  Kent  County,  ^fd.,  at  LiJjerty  Hall,  the 
ancestral  h<jmestead  of  his  family  for  six  generations.  He  is  lineally  descended  from  six  oi  the 
earliest  settlers  of  that  county — viz.,  William  Ihnlges,  who  settled  there  in  li;i;.'>;  Thomas  Ring- 
gold, 1050;  Andrew  Hanson,  ic,,',:;;  Simon  W'ilnier,  jr.ss;  Thomas  llynson,  1  ('>.">(»;  and  Mar- 
maduke  Tilden,  grandson  of  Sir  William  Tyldeii,  of  Kent  ('ounty,  L.ngland.  IC.-s.  He  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  W^illiam  Hodges,  who  immigrat.'d  from  \'irginia,  and  settled  in  Kent 
County,  Aid.,  in  ir.c.',,  and  whs.)  was  a  son  of  John  Hodges,  a  native  of  Kent,  England,  who  had 
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settli'il  ill  Jniiit's  City  C'cuiity,  \"irgii\i;i,  in  ir,;',!.  Jiis  p.iitriial  u,!  and-parentswere  James  Hodges 
of  Lil.rily  Hall,  and  Mary  I'lay [i.m .].■.  Siir  wa.s  drMvndrd  lr,,m  James  Claypoole,  an  adiuiml 
friend  of  William  i'mn,  Inn-  l)..-f.jrc  tho  lattLr's  innni-i'atinn  t-.  America,  lie  accnnipanied 
I'cnii  to  til.'  Now  World,  and  took  a  iioi;„l,!o  part  in  t  ho  lonn.lin- of  ihe  J'hilad.di.hia  colony 
in  i.;s:i.  Mrs  lallior  was  A.lani  Claypo,,!..,  annnolcf  Lor.l  .lo!in  ri;,ypoolo,  whomarrird  I'lliz;,- 
l.rth,  the  favoriio  d.niLditer  ..f  the  :;rc,a  "  rn.i.rtor  •■  of  En-l.ind,  <  divor  Cronnvll.  Adam 
I'laypnolc  m.arriod  Dorothy,  .lanyhtor  of  U-.-hort  Vvin-tirld  an<l  Fdizahotli  (Jr.al,  Mst.Tof  William 
IV.'d,  Lord  i'.urloi;;h,  I'rim,'  .A!  mister  of  Kn. -land  in  the  rei;;n  of  iJneeMi  Elizaheth.  mv.  llod-es' 
father,  James  llod-es,  of  Liherty  Hall,  v.  as  a  lypieal  Maryland  tanner  and  j^eiitleman  ;  -vnial, 
upri-ht,  and  -vnoions  to  a  taiiU;  a  politieian,  l.iif  m  the  hi-lr-f  aeeeptation  of  tlio  term,  witli 
whom  iMlitieal  prohity  was  syiionym.uis  \vitli  pi  ivate  honor.  Me  ropreseiitod  his  native  eonnty 
in  the  L,.- is  I, a  fare  of  :\laryland  in  the  se.ssions  (,f  Is-:;  and  1  - '  1 .  llis  mother  was  .Mary  Man- 
sou  l;in:;-old,  dan-ht:  r  of  Dr.  Wi!iianrh:m--old,  of  Wliit.-  Hall,  aii.l  M.artha  Hanson,  holli 
deseeiidants  u{  old  and  d  i  ,tin;;n;shed  .Mainland  lamilies,  .assoeialod  for  ni)Ward  of  two  centuries 
wifhthehiMoryand  i;enealo_u-yof  Kent  (.'ounty.  At  a.n  early  ,a;;e  James  ilod-es  yave  indications 
of  talent,  and  hi-,  lather  ro-;o|ved  lo  eMu.'atc'  him  lor  the  leir,  but  dyiii-  during  tlie  hoyhoud 
of  his  sou  that  intention  was  reliirpiished.  His  lather's  e.Mate  lieiug  seriously  iuqtaired  his 
mothi'r  resolved  to  l.realc  u[)  the  old  home  at  l>iherty  Mall  and  remove  to  Baltimore,  wdiere 
she  mi;;ht  improve  the  opportunities  other  children  for  advauceiuent  in  tlie  world.  James  was 
then  hut  twelve  \  ears  of  age,  hut  stunly  enough  to  cast  aside  all  ])oyish  prefereu.'es  and  accejit 
with  cheerful  grace  wiiat  adverse  circumstances  liad  made  necessary.  The  shattered  foitunes 
of  his  family  inspiivd  him  v.dth  the  determination  to  repair  them  if  pcssihle  with  the  lahor  of 
Ins  own  haiuls.  This  thought  he.'.iine  then,  with  his  advont  te,  the  great  city,  the  one  lontrol- 
ling  impuDe  ,,f  his  li!e.  M,-,  ohtaiiied  a  position  as  iderk  in  a  coinmereiarhouse.  Diligent, 
patient,  ]iainsiakmg,  with  the  future  which  he  had  determined  to  carve  out  f<jr  liiinself  ever 
l,e'f.,r,'  him,  ho  dov-t-d  him-idf  to  his  vocation,  ohtaimng  st.'p  hy  step  a  tliorough  mastery  of 
the  dotails  of  commeivial  hnsiiie.s.s.  Ten  hardworking,  earnest  years  were  thus  spent.  Tlieii 
the  nKunent  arrived  Un-  a  step  upw.ar.l.  His  younger  hrdlier,  William  llinggold  Hodges,  had 
also  tilled  a  clerkMnp  m  a  Dalinnore  hous^'.  Partaking  of  the  sturdy,  pn.shing  (luahlies  of  his 
hrother,  lie  was,  aUhon:di  hut  tw(nty-one  years  of  agv,  a  woU-eipiipi-ed  husiness  man.  The 
hrot  hers  Hodges  doei.lod  to  si  art  a  w  hoi,  .sale  husiness,  and  although  they  liegan  on  a  .small 
sea!.,  they  determined  to  l,uild  up  a  giv;d  enterprisr,  and  iinally  they  succJeded    l.y  the  e.xa.reise 

dry  goods  hiisinesses  in  J'.altimore.  Their  capital  v.'as  small  tor  such  an  undertaking,  hut  they 
were  not  discoura-ed.  H"  did  not  need  the  caiutal  to  sta.rt  a  wdmlesale  liouse  in  those  days 
that  the  hroadeiied  s|.here  . ,f  the  husino-s  World  makes  essential  in  these.  Therefore,  when  the 
]h>dges  hrother.s  with  small  means  a.ic!  limited  intlueiiee,  projected  their  enterprise,  their  en- 
ergy and  courage  had  not  toconihat  th"  ohstacle  of  greater  liou.ses,  laeh  and  mighty,  hattling 
to  ovia-whelm  their  inlaiit  vc^ntiirc.  Almo:d.  at  once  the  eiiteri>rise  was  a  success.  Starting  in 
is-n;,  the  half-century  had  scarcely  rounded  helVn'e-  tlie  tirm  was  ranketl  am<.ng  the  leading 
houses  of  the  city,  and  live  year.s'  later,  at  which  time  another  l.rother,  Kohert  Hodges,  had 
lieeii  admitted,  the  hii-im  ss  (,f  tho  house  had  grown  to  such  ;in  extiait  as  to  neccessitale  a  move 
from  its  early  (piarveis.  The  Hrm  left  Daltmioiv  Street,  and  transferred  thear  business  to 
Hanover  Stre.d,  then  an  inconspicuous  side!  .-.tivet.  They  iiuirhased  an  old  house,  v.hieh  was 
the  ofllcial  building  of  the  lialtimore  and  t)hio  b'ailroad  (.'ompany.  This  was  lorn  down,  ,and 
the  ground  broken  b.r  the  erection  of  an  imnu'iise  wareh.mse.  I'he  move  made  was  considia'ed 
a  bold  one.  H.xperieuced  meivliaiits  of  those  days  ndieailed  the  idea  that  the  .iohbiug  trade 
could  be  transferred  from  its  beaten  traok  on  I'.altimorc   Street  to  a  new  and   isolated  neighbor- 
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hi  Mill,  liut,  undiscouvasiMl  liy  tlm^-t'  who  thoujjcht  they  saw  nothinii;  Ixit  rommcvcial  disaster  in 
till'  eiiteipris.',  ?.li-.  ]|(h1i;-,-s  ]iTsistcil  in  his  detenniiiatioii,  and  a  lew  nmnths  hiter  the  largest 
modern  warehouse  ut  lliat  day  was  opened  for  husiness.  The  -real  siieei/^s  winch  atteiide<l  lln^ 
undei1akin,L;-  not  only  vindirated  the  judynientof  its  iirojeetor,  luU  it  al.^o  rnrouraged  eaiiilalists 
to  punhaM-  aiid  inii.rov  the  snn'op.iKUng  imi  f)1>-,  until  llanovei-  Miv,a  has  luvi.nie  an  iniims- 
in-  husnioss  ihorouyhtare  in  llalliinori',  and  ihe  eentre  ot  a  lar-o  and  active  johhiny  trade. 
The  openinL;-  ot  the  liaiiover  Street  houso  was  the  hegiuniny  ot  a  n.-w  epoch  in  the  eoinniercial 
life  ot  the  lirni.  Janus  1  lodges  signalized  it  hy  a  hrilliant  str(jke  ot  business  policy,  one  which 
he  foresaw  would,  and   eventuallv  did,  revolutionize   the  system  of   trade  then    in  vogue'.      hYir- 


ds  passed  llu'ough  tl 


mds  of  three  classes  of  mendiaiils  hch-re  re.acl 
rters,  jobbers,  au<l  ivtailers.  The  iiuporlers  sol.l  to  the  jobbei' 
,    and    the    relailei's    to    (he   eonsamer;..       Two    middlemen    exisb 

id  the  retailer,  vi;:.,  the  imporler  and  the  jobber.      To  reduce  the; 

proiit  I,,  tJK.-  eonsumer,  and  }.ir.  Hodevs  determined  to  initiate 
e.s.,lved  upon  the  iiolicvof  cutting  awav  all  middle-men  between  h 


merly,  foreign  di 

ing  the  consinuer,  viz., 

the   jnbiiers   to   the   ret: 

between  the  manufactu 

two   into  one  would   sa 

movement  to  that  end,  . 

house  and   tlie  manufacturer,  both  foreign  and  domestic.      With   this  end   in  view  he  made  a 

personal  visit  to  Europe,  placed   himself  in  direct  communication  with  the  liest  British,  Irish, 

and  Continental  manutactuiers,  and  from  that  tiuro  became  a  direct  importer  of  every  class  of 

foreign  goods  in  which  his  linn  deals.     This  new  policy  not  only  augmented   the  sales  of  the 

house  greatly,  hut  stimulated  othei's  to  adopt  it  as  the  only  nu/ans  of  holding  buyers  of  foreign 

goods  in    Baltimore.      Aftci'   that   the   house   was   represented    in  fhirope   by   an    exjiert   buyer. 

Thus  from   the  perseverance  and  courage  of  the  two  entei'pri-ing  brotiiers,  led  l>y  the  sagacity 

and    shrewdnciss   of   the   elder,  an  immense  estalTishment  arose,  riidi  and  inllueiitial,  jiossesoing 

limitless  credit,  and  a  name  surpassed  by  no  house  in  the  country  foi' business  jimbity  and  goed 

faith.      It  ranks  now  among  the  largest  in  ]3altimore.      The   key  to   its   reiuarkable  success,  Us 

f Hinder   has  explained   in  a  few  e.irnest  words,  which   are  v.-orthy   of   the   lips   of   one  v/ho   has 

shed  such  a  lustre  upon  the  biusiness  life  of  the  S(juth.      hleviewing  his  Ijusiness  career  to  an 

interviewer,  he  said: 

''I  attribute  mv  success  to  thoughtful  and  methodical  attention  to  husiness  during  husiness 
liours.  1  required  'tho^e  ;irouud  me  to  obt;iin  an  intelligent  undersl:uidmg  of  their  resjieclive 
duties,  :riid  to  s\-stem:itic:illy  pr;icti^e  them,  conducting  my  mtcrcour.-e  with  them  at  the  ^:mie 
time  in  a  tricndlv  spirit,  1  b:i\e  never  deferred  imtil  to-inonow  tlie  disch:ii-g(i  of  an  inii'ort:int 
duty  whicdi  1  cou'ld  perbirm  to-d;iv,  :md  in  ;dl  tlnngs  I  m;id.e  my  simple  i.romi.-.e  ;is  ohlig;itory  :is 
my'written  bund.  1  l-hev,-  Imnesty  ;ind  truthfulness  are  the  sure^,t  :uid  highest  ro;ul  lo  suc- 
cess.     A  fortune  thus  ;icipu\vd  is  free  from  hitterne.ss  and  seldom  t;ikcs  sudden  depai'tui'e." 

The  foi'egoing  is;i  lirief  outline  of  the  successful  career  of  James  Hodges  as  a  mercluuit,  hut 
his  record  ;is  a  public  ni;in  is  not  less  remarkable,  while  feAv  co;mnerci;d  men  have  by  their  jicu 
and  voice  exercised  ;i  more  direct  ;md  potent  influence  npuii  the  views  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Notwithst:inding  the  ;ictive  ch;u';icter  of  his  commerciiil  life,  he  li:is  been  a  prominent  i);irtici- 
pant  in  m;iny  of  the  imiiort:int  events  atfeeting  the  welfare  of  i;;diimore.  In  ls5s  a  question 
arose  involving  the  reorganiz;ition  of  the  city  police.  They  were  ;it  th:it  time  a  motley  crew, 
imdisciidiued  and  ummiformed.  They  carried  no  visible  mark  or  badge  tu  challenge  the  re- 
speed  of  the  citizen  or  the  fear  of  the  evil-doer.  There  was  no  sign  hy  which  a  policennin 
could  he  recognized.  In  view  of  these  glaring  defects,  a  hill  w;is  introduced  in  the  city  council 
providing  fur  a  swcn-ping  retm'm  in  the  jtolice  bn'ce.  It  w;is  to  be  n'org;uiized  :ind  uniformed, 
;uid  [lut  upon  a  basis  co]nmensur;ite  with  tiie  dignity  and  size  of  the  city.  The  bill  met  with 
opposition  from  all  sides.  The  miih)rm  w:is  denounced  :is  ;i  b;idge  of  military  power,  itristo- 
cr;d.ie  and  anti-Anierican,  and  uusuited   in  every  way  to  the  spirit  (->f  freemen.      Mr.  iludges 
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finsworod  this  oiiiio^itinu  with  1  rem  hunt  pon  and  voice.  In  a  series  of  articles  pnhlishi'd  in  the 
enhiinns  of  tlie  P.ull!„„<rr  Auimrmi,  and  in  i^er-^onal  a]. peals  to  llie  people,  he  lou-hl  h.r  the 
measure,  and  so  eonv  inein-  were  his  arynnients,  andjotelUn-  his  points  a-ainst  ihose  wlio 
opposed  tliH  iiiiprralive  relnriii,  thai  a'l  opposition  was  bwepl  a.ide,  and  the  hill  heeanio  a  law, 
hearin-  sneh  i.Miahl-  truits  that  the  p^ihee  toree  of  l^altinioiv  aft^rwai'd  hoeanie  un,.  .,|'  the  most 
re.-p.'etahle  and  rhi.  ienl  in  tlie  eonni  ry.  Another  (piestioii  of  still  .L',iv:,j or  im],or1an<v  win.  h 
had  a  national  hearin-,  inasmueh  as  if  had  to  he.  fon,,dit  ord-  in  many  of  the^  eiti,;s  of  |!|..  Cnion 
at  that  time,  claimed  from  Mr.  Hod-'es  ;i  still  more  ^;i-nal  ^  erviv'e  appertaining;  to  tlie  wojfare 
of  the  city,  rialtuiioi'i.',  in  eonunon  with  many  m'lrc,  of  her  sister  cities,  was  tied  fast  in  the 
hands  of  the  Xali  \e  A  iiioiacan  pa.idy.  Under  its  donnnane.!  fearful  ahuscs  exist,  d  in  llie  ad- 
mmistration   of    th.-    .Ay    .-oriioradion.       e'orruption    a.n.l    ..ppressi.in    were   everywh.'ro    visihh^ 

and  reeeivini;'  immunity  for  th.ir  tra:is-a-essions  hy  rea-.m  ..i'  tli.'ir  memhershii)  ..f  th.',  ruliiiL,' 
fa.di..n.  Ai.p.'als  maA.'  h.  the  authorities  went  all  unh.-.A.A,  am.l  prol.^cti.jn  to  life  ami  pr.,p- 
(ity  was  fast  h.'.'..min,_;- a  thin:;  md<no\vn.  At  th.'.  .le.-'Li.ms  political  clnhs  secretly  ruled,  by 
th.'  connivanc'  ..f  the  muniei[ial  oili.  ials.  They  wer.'  kimwn  hy  the  suggestive  names  of 
'A;1,h„1  Tulis,"  -A'lug  LTgli.'tf,"  'AUack  Snakes,''  and  oth.'r  terrifyir.g  titles,  and  when  an  elec- 
ti.tn  was  in  pr.igr.-ss  they  possess.'d  th.'inselves  of  the  p.ills  hy  violent  means,  driving  therefr.jin 
th. inlands  ,,f  ih.'  l.'gal  v.ih'rs  ..f  the  city  wh.is.'  pohli-al  vi.'Ws  w.-re  not  in  aceordan.v  with 
th.'irs.  T.'rrori,-m  and  th.'  f.;ar  ..f  i..'rs..nal  vi.il.'ii.'.'  fr.'.pi.'iitly  he.'ame  a  tragic  n-ality  and 
ov.'rshad.iw.'.l  th.'  .'l.-ctious  like  a  i-l.iu.l.  Of  c.Mirse  th.'  r.'sult  was  that  the  pri'Vailmg  jiarty 
was  ah'.-ays  r.'turued  t.i  ofli.'e  aii.l  pow.'r  with  the  diva-l  and  exasperali-m  of  the  pe.,p|e.  Ah,, 
c.in.lition  of  alVau's  was  thus  depl..rah|.'  in  th<;  extr.'iue,  aii.l  ilios.'  upon  wh.:)se  faces  htirn.'d  th,' 
hlush  of  sham."  at  Ihe  lawle.ssn.'ss  an.l  .lisor.h'r  ..f  th"  .lay  ha.l  n.'.'.l  of  sagacity  and  resolution 
t..  ac.'om]iliAi  th"  r.'foi'ius  whi.'h  th.'y  w.'re  .h't.'rmm.'.l  to  hi'iiig  ah..ut.  As  the  pei'i..d  of  th.' 
el.'.'ti..u  of  is.'.'a  ai.pr..a<-li.'.l,  a  few  g.'iitlemeii  of  i '.alt iin..r.^  met  at  the  Exchange  1^'admg- 
i;'...ius  to  .'..nsi.l.'r  th.'  .piestion  of  the  then  existing  conditi.m  of  things.  Prominent  at  the 
m.'eting  was  ^\v.  Jani.s  ll.)dges.  A\';th  tli.;  view  .A'  initiating  a  movement  to  crush  the  dis.>r- 
d.'ily  element,  ami  c'li;.  t  many  much-needeil  reforms  in  th.-  ailministration  of  the  city  govern- 
m.'Ut,  pr.iparatmns  ^',.'re  mad.'  for  a  monster  ma^s-meeting  in  .M.iiiument  Square  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  Seiil.'mh.r  Mh,  ls.".:t.  At  tliat  meeting  f.'ii  th.iusaml  seriously  anxious  P.altimu- 
r.'ans  ass.'Uihl. A,  .M.'ckiiig  h.-pe  ..f  in.liii.'al  r.'dempti.m.  :Mr.  H.Hlg.-s  address.iA  the  m.-eting  and 
hi  vigorous  aial  el.i.uient  \',-.)i'.ls  .l.'pi.'ie.l  the  evils  nmler  which  they  lived,  and  remedies  wa^ru 
proposed  hy  hiiusAf  an.l  others  lAr  their  extirpati.ni.  The  el.'cti.m  that  followed  was  the  worst 
in  the  politicrd  annals  of  tl;e  city.  The  ref.irm.'rs  I'ought  with  the  organization  effected  at  tho 
great  me. 'ting,  hut  the}-  were  .aitmah'li.'.l  hy  th.j  lawl.'ss  fui'y  of  their  opponents.  From  .'V.'i-y 
votmg-jila.'.'  in  th.'  .-ily  the  peaceful  Miters  \sa/r.'  .Iriveii,  the  el.'ctioii  degenerating  into  a  ri.it  in 
whi.'h  citizens  wei'.,'  as-aull.A  an.l  sh..t  down  m.'rcil..-,|y  wh.'rev.'r  they  attemj.t.'.l  to  make  a 
stan.l  against  th.^  viol.'U.'.'  ..f  th._'  infuriated  and  .h'tuoniac  .'r.'W.  In  th.;  Elev.'Uth  AVar.l,  ocu- 
liie.l  [irimarily  hy  th.-  m...A  i)r.imim'nt  an.l  wealthi.-A  citix.'us  of  th.'  community,  the  tlnal  stand 
of  the  r.'form.'is  was  ma.l.'.  Th.'i .'  g.'iitlemen  fou'.ht  han.l  to  hand  with  rulTians  an.l  yielded 
their  ground  ...nly  wh.  n  fnrth.'r  n'sisfam.^  v.ais  imp.issihle.  Among  them  stood  the  pulilic  sjiir- 
ited  merchant,  commanding  ..n.'  of  tlu'  s.piads  of  citiz.'ns  that  had  hcon  organized  for  defence. 
His  life  alm.ist  jiaiil  th.-  pri.-e  ..f  his  tem.'iity.  A  ]ilot  was  h.'itch.'d  for  the  assassination  of  him- 
s.'lf  and  .Mr.  A.'.irg.'  M.  (iill,  a  pr.iiiiin.'iit  memher  of  tlu'  ii'f..rm  ]iarty,  ami  tli.-n  an  eminent 
lawy.-r  ..f  I!altim..r.'.  The  pi. .t  fail.. 1  tlu'ough  th.'  tim.lv  wilh.lrawal  of  Afr.  Ilo.lges  and  his 
fri.'U.ls  from  th.^  ih.IIs.  The  reformi'rs  were  unsu.-.'cssful  in  1he  citv,  hut  a  triumph  ha.l  hen 
w<..n   hy  the   D.  in.u'i  atic   or   reform    paAyin    th.'  State.      T.i   Ih.'    Legislature   th.'  reform. 'rs  ap- 
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peuled,  and  successfully.  Tlir^  unsurpassed  Metropolitan  Police  Department  is  the  result  of 
that  apjieal.  The  pdli.-.'  cniniiiissidiicrs,  appointed  by  the  Leyislaturt-,  wei'e  given  control  of  the 
elections,  and  Baltinmrf  sfcurcd  political  redenijjtion.  His  participation  in  tlie  these  events 
gained  |nr:dr.  lh.d,-vs  I  lie  uiiheuuded  Cdulideii.e  of  tlie  citizens  et  liallinmre.  I  le  was  In,  .ked  iipun 
as  one  (iL  its  Inreuiost  pulijie  men,  ever  r(;ady,  in  the  cohuniis  et  tlie  papers  or  on  the  ]i|atiorhi. 
to  advocate  measures  promotive  of  tlie  well-h.'iny- of  the  eity.  Xor  was  their  eoiili.lenee  mis 
placed.  In  every  (piestion  wliieh  suiise(iuently  ai'ose— wh'-tlier  it  involved  the  ineor]io!';iUoii  of 
unlawful  concerns;  or  the  rights  of  citizens  to  use  the  stieet  ears  on  the  Salihath;  or  the  atti- 
tude of  Maryland  toward  the  secession  of  the  Southern  Slates — in  all,  his  \oiee  was  raised 
promptly  and  wistly  tor  the  hest  inteivsts  of  his  cily  an<l  State.  In  the  Spring  of  ]s7:',,  Mr. 
Hodges  v^•as  strongly  urged  hy  many  of  his  friends  to  con-;eni  to  the  \\ye  of  his  name  as  a  L^em- 
ocratic  candidate  for  .Mayor  of  llallimore.  An  indejieudeiit  journal  of  the  day  thus  conmiented 
\\\;.im  the  mention  of  his  nana.'  in  this  eonnei  ti'»n: 

"Some  adventurous  iiidividnal  has  had  the  audacity  to  noniinat'' in  a  morning  ])aper  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ne.xt  '\l;iyor  of  P.altimore,  not  a  j.ersistent  plaee-lnmter,  nut  a  jiartis^m  wire- 
})uller,  not-  a  political  hack  whose  only  (lualilication  is  his  i-.-pute:l  honesty:  not  a  thing  to  he 
manipnl.iled  in  the  interest  of  riiig-johiiers,  none  of  these— luil  a  geuthman  of  culture,  a  nicr- 
ch.int  of  high  reputation,  and  a  puhlic-spirited  citizen.  The  gentleman  named  is  ]\[r.  James 
Ijodges,  whose  sjiei'ihes  in  puMic  have  stamped  him  as  the  man  to  whom  Baltimore  must  look 
for  its  (/omiuen'ial  advancement." 

Strongly  encouraged  hy  liis  friends,  Mr.  IL)dges  entered  the  contest  for  the  nomination,  hut 
he  found  almost  at  the  outset  that  the  leaders  were  combining  against  him,  and  being  unable 
and  unwilling  to  light  them  with  their  own  weapons,  he  withdrew  from  the  struggle.  In 
UjTT  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  City  Council  one  of  the  Finance  Commissioners  to  till 
a  vacancy  in  the  board.  Among  the  important  questions  which  claimed  his  attention  v.-as  the 
feasibility  of  suljstituting  a  s.">,()0(),nno  five  per  cent  loan  for  theS,"j,oiM),o;iu  six  jjcr  cent  \vaterlo.;n 
which  matured  in  .July,  IsT.'i.  The  negotiation  was  undertaken  and  accumiJished.  It  saved 
the  people  s."i(»,i;oo  per  amunn.  It  was  the  first  5  per  cent  municipal  loan  ever  negotiated  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Hodges  is  the  author  of  the  proposition  submitted  to  Congress  in  isi;:),  and 
which  will  yet  be  adopted,  as  many  suppose,  ''to  establish  a  new  department  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  whicli  should  be  referred  all  (piestions 
connected  with  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  atid  transportation  of  the  country."  The  im- 
portance of  this  measure  is  too  plain  for  argument,  as  shown  by  Viv.  Hodges  in  several 
communications  to  the  iiulJic.  In  ilay,  l^TS,  Mr.  Hodges  was  commfssioned  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Honorary  Connnissioner  to  represent  the  State  of  Maryland  at  the  Inter- 
national Industrial  Exposition  at  Paris  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Franco- American 
Commercial  Treaty  Congress  whi<.Ji  met  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  August,  PSTS,  representing,  with 
Hon.  Robert  M.  McLane,  since  Minister  to  France,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore.  The 
advantages  of  reciprocity  as  an  American  policy  were  first  conspicuously  shown  in  that  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Hodges  luis  held  many  positions,  public  and  corporate,  and  retains  some  of  them 
now.  He  has  presided  over  many  municipal  and  State  conventions,  an<l  has  written  nuuiy 
articles  for  the  papers  and  magazines  upon  vital  subjects  of  the  day.  In  iss.",,  under  the  i/i'es- 
sure  of  friendly  importunities,  Mr.  Hodges  for  a  second  time  consented  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  This  time,  notwithstanding  the  rancor  and  intensity  of  the  light 
waged  against  him,  chiefly  by  a  factional  element  in  the  Democratic  party,  his  candidacy  re- 
sulted in  a  triumphant  election,  and  he  took  his  seat  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  His 
administration  was  marked  by  wisdom  and  purity.  Opposed  by  an  unfriendly  city  council,  to 
whose  arbitrary  tlictation  he  paid  little  heed,  and  beset  by  a  thousand  sources  of  hostile  opposi- 
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tidii  and  (ilistructiiiii  iiisiiiit-d  l.y  tin'  same  factional  sjiirit,  lu',  notwithstanding^-  <"arrir'il  out 
many  p.ililir  imi,i'..vrm.-i,is  to  tlir  lastmy  Irnrllt  of  tlie  city.  A  distm-uishrd  nnllmnairc, de- 
eland  m  a  l.'it.r  to  a  local  n<'\vsi.aiHi'\vlirn  hr  v/as  al.oiit  1o  ivtiic  from  ..flicc,  tliat  lu-  liad 
"savc.l  the  taxpayri>,  ,,vrr  a  million  ,1,, liars  hy  his  wi-c  vdncs,  saym-  nothni-  of  thr  other 
lai'-o  amonnts  hi  Ihc  various  rctron.  Inncnts  lie  h;;.d  m;ide."  The  amount  -aved  was  nearly 
two  million  dollais.  lu  IssT  !\Ir.  llodyes  was  a  candidate  Inr  the  Denioci-alic  n..miiiation  h.r 
(iovernorof  Maryland,  and  ivceive.l  a  e. msiderahl.^  vole  in  1heStat<'  Nominating  ('otivenlioii, 
wiiich  a^.;emhled  at  h.allimore  July  -Tth  of  that  y<'ar.  Seventeen  ,,f  t!ie  twiMity-oiie  deje-ates 
from  r.allimore  I  'ily,  and  oliM^rs  trom  tli.-  counlies,  \'o|ed  r,)r  him,  hut  it  was  soon  aii[.arent  that 
-the  result  to  I'lisue  was  a.  hireyone  eonelnsion,  and  th.'  nomination  was  yiveii  to  anoUier  candi- 
date. In  1-^lU  .Mr.  Ih.d-es  was  ayain  iiromini/ntly  meiiliMiied  tor  tlie  same  ..llice,  and  h.i- sev- 
eral months  his  nomination  was  --•iierally  conceded,  hilt  prevLuis  to  the  me'etin-  ot  the  Stat.* 
Convention  cei'lain  comhmations  v.'ere  f:irmed  to  secnn'  his  defeat  whi(di  wen.'  succe,,stid,  and 
the  nominathin  was  conferred  hy  thai  hody  uiion  an  ardent  a.^'.irant  for  the  ..fh,-,.,  who  made 
tireless  elforts  tlironyh  various  a-encies  to  secure  U,,  and  he  was  snhse,,ueutly  elected  In  May, 
1s:m,  :\Ir.  llodyes  wa-i  aiipointed  hy  Ih'e.sideiit  Harrison,  on  the  nomination  of  the  C.overnor,  .1 
memher  of  the  Whuld's  t 'olumhian  Commission  for  th-- State  of  Maryhunh  lie  is  now  [ler- 
formin_,Mlie  dutiesof  tliat  ufh.v.  His  estimate  of  tlie  Chicago  flxpositioii  may  he  i.,ferreil  fmni 
the  lollnwine- statennail  which  he  imhlished  r.-pectin- i!  :  ■■  1 1  is  (h'st med  to  he,',, me  a  stupcn- 
d(,ns  event  m  tlie  hi-t,n'y  of  the  country,  and  e,in;d  in  ni;i,--nitu<le  an<l  imporlanc,'  to  .-my  e.x];,)- 
siti,>n  of  the  arts  and  mdu-tri,  s  of  all  nations  that  ever  was  (.[n'lied  in  Muropc'  to  th,'  ]nsiH'cti,,n 
of  tho  citizens  of  the  world."  And  the  followini,'  liuhlic  d,N-laratiou  made  hv  him  sli,,ws  his 
advocacy  of  ;l  State  e.-dhhit  at  C'hica-o  on  a  scale  ei.mmeiisurate  with  the  promin.'iice  ,,f  Mary- 
land as  one  of  theoriyiuid  thirteen  States  of  the  tVih^ral  I'nion:  "State  and  nation.al  jiride, 
and  larye  an,l  m,lustn,d  mt.-ivsts  should  surely  mute  to  i,r,.mtit  tlie  pcple  of  Maryl.-md    t,,  s,ek 

\\h,rl,rs  L'olumhiau  E.spi.sition."'  In  Novemher,  Is'.U,  Dire.dor  (ieneral  Davis  aiipointed  a 
A'ational  t'ommi.ssi,ni,  conhistin- of  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  e.x-Secretary  of  State;  James  ]h>d,L(es, 
of  tlu'  (Jolumhian  Commi-si,,n;  ^an<l  Tli,.ma3  Vk  13ryan,  and  N.  11.  llieinhotham.  of  the  Illinois 
Dire,  tory,  to  visit  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Purtu-al,  (lre,.-e,  Tnikey,  the  Danuhian  Provinces 
and  North  Afri,-an  States,  l,i  present  to  their  ^^ivermnents  ;i  g./m^ral  outline  of  the  F.\p,,sit ion, 
and  to  awaken  a  national  interest  in  a  li])er,al  display  of  their  arts  an, I  indnstides  at  Chi.Myo  in 
ls:i:;.  The  attractiveness  (,f  such  a  mission  was  fully  .-ipparent  to  Mr.  Ifod-vs,  hut  th.-  pres- 
sure of  his  husin,.'.ss  engageiiK^uts,  duriny  the  period  to  ],e  ,',)Viv,I  hy  the  ali,s,'nce  of  the  ('<.m- 
missi,,n,  wasso-reat  tha\  he  feltohliyc.I  to  decline  it.  Notwithstanding  the  ahsorhiu-  .diar- 
a.der  of  his  husin.;ss  and  puhlic  dutie".,  T\Ir.  Ih.dyes  has  humd  lime;  h.r  the  en.ioym.mt  of  three 
thin-s  essential  in  the  hte  ,,f  th.:  relin.'.!  yentl.'ni.mi :  tr;iv,d,  th",  .■oll.M.ti,.n  of  rare  works  ..f  art, 
an.l  tli(!  ciiUivatmn  ..f  numerous  .listin-uish.'.]  frieti.lsjnps.  Ih.  jxissi'sses  th<;  liaj^iy  .■irt  of  cm- 
hinati,,n.  hv  whi.-h,  while   his  min.l  is   .■n-rosse.I  with  t!i,.- w.'iyhtii'st   husiness  prohlems,  he  .-an 


turn  t.i  the-  c.iut.^mnl.-iti.in  and  slu.lv  ..f  the  finer  thin-s  .,f  lit,',  .hmhtle.s  oftc 
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men  have  .h.ne,  th,'  s.,luti..n  .^f  the  lorm.T  in  th.'  sw.-et.'r  t.'a.-hin-s  ..f  the  latter.  His  trips  to 
h:m.,pe,  an.l  thr..uyh  thisc.untry  from  the  Altantic  t..  th.'  I'.a.'ifi.',  have  hcMi  frequent  .ami  ex- 
tensive, an.l  h.' ofl.n  mak./s  interesting- aUusions  t..  the  fam.uis  ]ila.;cs  h.-  has  visit. 'il.  and  the 
ii..t.'d  an.l  illustrmus  p.'ople  he  has  m.-t.  Ifis  r.:-minis.vu.vs,  iv.vntlv  i.nhlishe.l  in  a  Daltinmre 
newsi.ap.T,  .,f  diMinyuishe.l  pcple  whom  he  has  m,d,  h,ith  at  h..m.'  an.l  in  h.rei-n  .■.mntries, 
weiv  .•xtrem.'ly  inl  .uvst  iiiy.  ^^ome  ..f  them  hav.;  h.'.'U  liands..niely  .■nfertaine.l  hy  Mr.  Ih-.l-i's 
at  his  resi.l.'iMv  111  Ifallimorc,  an.l  ..(h.'fs.if  th.'in  w.'iv  m.'t  hy  him  under  very  ayreeahl.-  cir- 
cumstances.     These  reminiscences  ^v.'^v  freely  .'opi.'.l  hy  th.-  pivss  of   the  country  and    attracted 
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wide-sprca.!  attonti'm.  Th(?  cjiiinoTit  ivr^onagvs  inchiili'il  aiii^iiLC  tliom  aro  JofTorson  Davis, 
G.'ii.  KnlHTt  K.  L-c.  O.-nr-,.  ]'L-alindy,  tlu'  vnuTal.l..'  Mrs.  Jainrs  .\hulis.)ii.  (Ini.Tal  l^nilaii-LT, 
the  Pruir.T.f  Wall-,  Uir  I  la.'lu'ss  nf 'cicvrlaiHl,  an.I  I'-.p.'  Tius  ]  A .  .  Atlinu-li,  in  .■nniianii  witli 
all  aitMnvci's,  :*lr.  ILnlyvs'  tastes  aiv  rnsmMpulitan,  li.'  il.;li-lits  ti.  illustrate  in  his  arl-eoll,.- 
tions  ineiilents  (,f  Ani.Tiran  lii.-t^ny,  and  lliMse  whd-e  lives  and  lortun^'S  are  intcrw. .ven  with 
their  lrailili(jns.  .V  e,,l|ret  inn  i,f  taininis  women,  enni[i(iM-d  i4  ei-lite^ai  miniature'  lik.-ues-,-s. 
cnslitntin-  the  C-url  ('iivl,;  nt  Washin-tnn's  Admini^lratinn  while'  in  I'hiladeli.lna.  aderns 
one  e)!'  the  rooms  of  his  jialatial  mansion.  (;ather(:'d  with  inlinitc  <-are  and  eonsnmmati-  ta^te, 
it  is  douhtless  cue  of  the  nu^t  valuahh;  and  j.leasin.L^  e'olli.'etious  to  an  Amrriean  to  l,,-  found. 
The  record  of  the  life,  hn'e  hut  hrieily  and  imiierfoetly  -iven,  is  Miltieient  to  indieate  a  sum- 
mary of  the  chai-aetrr  and  earerr  of  this  not. -d  merehant  and  eiti:'en.  A  Imsiness  man  of  the 
old  sehool,  s.a-uiiulous  to  the'  mmnti:-  of  honest  dealin-;  a  politician  of  the  true  ^tamp,  of 
honor  un-nllied  an.d  int.■^;•rity  nnimprachahle ;  a  student  in  the  hi-lier  field  of  flie  int.dloctual 
and  thr  h.-autifal;  htartini;-  with  notluuL;-,  and  attaininLC  to  wc'll-ni-h  everytliin.i;  that  is  enno- 
hliiiLC  in  the  existe'iice  of  man,  he  has  worked  out  an  idea  of  life  certainly  worthy  of  admiration 
and  emulation. 


FRANK  HTSCOCK. 

ITox.  F!;.\XK  TTiscoOK,  United  States  Smator  from  the  State  of  Now  York,  was  horn  at 
I'ompoy,  ()non<la-a  I 'onnty,  N.  Y.,  Soptomhi'r  Cfh,  1-:U.  His  ancestors,  in  whose  vein-^  there 
was  a  hlondin--  of  the  En.^dish  and  Scotch  blood,  wei'c  en--aL;-ed  for  many  yenei'ations  in  ai'ii- 
cultural  pursuits.  'I'iie  name  of  his  L;-rand father,  Kichard  lliscoidc,  ai)pearrt  upon  the  pi'n.->ion 
rolls  of  the  r.'evidutioiiary  Y'ar  as  one  of  those  who  served  his  (.•(juntry  in  the  ranks  of  ihi 
]iatriot  army  throughout  the  entire  struggle  for  independence.  This  ancestor,  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  movid  from  his  native  State  of  Massachusetts  to  Pompey,  then  an  almo~t 
unhrokeii  wilderue-s.  With  the  hardy  pioneer  spirit  of  those  days,  he,  however,  ciniidcly 
cl.'ared  for  himsi  If  a  home'  and  permanently  located  there  his  family.  Hc're  in  iT'.is  was  horn 
l;ii-hard  lli-co<d<,  fatho|-,,f  the  Senator,  a  man  of  vigorous  j.hy.^ical  and  mental  qualities,  who 
in  early  manhood  mai-ri.-d  Cynthia  Karris,  a  lady  whose  fanuly  has  long  been  pi'ominent  in  the 
Stat.'.  Mr.  llis.-.i.d;'s  earl}'  lif.'  was  for  the  m..>t  jiart  th.-  ordinai-y  one  of  a  pro.-per(.us  farmer's 
Min.  11.'  ili-pl.-iy.d  an  in.  linati.m  to  avoid  the  somewhat  moii.. ton. ms  routine  of  agri.'ultural 
tasks  f.ir  the  m.ire  cmg.nial  pursuits  of  stu'ly  and  literatur.-,  an.l  was  a  idos.'  ami  i..'!sistent 
aiiplieant  in  th.'-.'  l.atf.r  li.-lds.  He  graduat.;.l  at  a  youthful  agv  fr.im  the  l'..mpey  Ildl  Aca.l- 
c'my.  an  institution  thou  in  high  reput.'  for  tli."  attainments  of  its  instrvtctors,  and  long  sine.- 
rend. . -red  fam.ius  hy  the  .  min.'n.-e  <d'  many  of  its  graduaf.'S.  Among  the  students  of  his  own 
inuu'-.liat.'  time  v.'ere  s._'\-._'i'al  \v\io  ha\'e  sin.'e  risen  to  distinguish. -.l  ju-ominonee  in  Stat.'  ami 
Xali.jual  atlairs.  r]Hin  gi'a.luati.m  fi'om  the  a.-a.lemy  y..ung  Jlisciek",  f.illowing  his  in.-lina- 
ti..n  t'.war.l  pr.ifessi,  ,ii;d  lif,.,  .'utercl  as  a  stu.lent  the  law  ..flic.'  of  his  ..Id.'r  hr.jth.'r  h.  Harris 
lli-co.dv,  at  Tally,  Onon.laga  County,  with  wli..m,  aft.-r  his  a.lmission  to  the  har  in  is."..".,  h.' 
f.irme.t  a  law  partn.'rship  vchich  was,  in  1  ~^."c\  m.iA-t'd  t'j  and  peiananently  hn-afed  in  Syiacuse 
F.jUowing  the  e.xampl.' <,f  his  brother,  he  tlrst  j..in.'.l  the  ]  )emocr;iti<-  p;irty,  an.l  with  him  in 
ls.-,0  participat.'d  in  the  organization  of  the  Democrati.' "  Fr.'.'  S.-il"  .-l.^mi'nt  at  SyT-a.ai^e.  in 
supi)ort  of  General  Fremont,  which  greatly  contributeil  to  th.' F.'iiublii'.aii  m.ij..rity  of  ne.ailv 
s.'Ven  thousan.l  in  th.'  c.iunty  of  Onondag.a  in  the  ensuing  i 'i .-.].  et  ial  .d.'cli.)n.  From  this 
tim.'   forth   Mr.  llisc.jck   acte.l   with  the    lu'i-ublican  party,  thus  bcoming  i.lentified   with   its 
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furnialion  and  iirai'tically  l»'i;inning  his  political  litV  in  its  ranks.  In  ISCO  lie  was  elected  Dis- 
ti-ict  Attorney  (,t  (In. iiida-a  C.unty,  and  served  in  that  ollic  nntil  the  (dose  of  J  si;."..  In  iMw 
he  was  elcct.-.l  a  niciul"a' ot  the  State  (. 'on-<l itutional  C.nvention  and  was  active  in  committee 
work  and  iiromineiit  in  the  dehatcs  of  tliat  hody.  In  .-ommon  with  many  olhei-  prominent 
i;epiihhc:ms,  :,lr.  Ili-c..ck  supportcl  the  m.ndn.atioii  ot  llor;i.  e  (  ;  reeley  for  tlie  I'residenev  in 
1s7l',  and  m  tih'  -ame  yar  was  lums,  It  iionniiated  h.r  (/on-Tc-s  l.y 'tlie  Li!,eral  Kepnlih^cair^ 
and  D.anocrat^  of  ihe  'I'weiity-tliii'd  ( "one-ressional  l>istri<-|,  com|irisiii,^  the  eouidies  of  ("ort- 
land  and  ()no]ida-a.  Tins  distri(;f,  more  vei/ntly  known  as  the- Twenty-lifth,  wa.s  a  sti'on.Lj- 
hol,l  of  the  Kepiihlicans,  hnt  in  this  .dc-tion  so  many  of  that  party  j.uned  th<'  Lihei-al  move- 
ment, whi.di  was  indor.-ed  hy  the  Denioci-ats,  that  llu'  local  v.,te  was  pretty  evenly  l..-d;ineed. 
In  sn|iporliiii;  the  laheral  pai'ty  in  tsT:^,  l\v.  lliscock  d-mhtless  was  largely  inlhien.vd  hy  his 
personal  friendslii[,  and  re^peet  for  Mr.  (drcdey,  and  sym].athy  with  his  views;  and  wilhont 
intention  of  heeomiii:;  a  niemher  of  tlie  iK'inoeratie  party  he  co  ,,p,.i-ated  in  his  support.  At 
th..  <'lo.M'of  that  canvas,  he  resumed  hi^^  pla^e  m  the  lu'pnMican  party.  In  IsTH  he  was  elected 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Kepnhlican  National  (.'onvention,  and  withont  .solicitation  on  his  part, 
imanimon.-ly  chosen  as  the  Kepuhlican  candidate  to  rcpre:-ent  his  (yongivsnional  District  in  thc^ 
National  Hous.'  of  K'e[ires,Mitatives,  heing  elected  hy  a  majority  of  four  thousand  live  lmndr('d 
and  ninety.  His  early  servii csin  the  House  were  as  a  niemherof  the  Committci.  on  h:iections,  and 
of  the"Troctor  Investigating  Committe..."  In  hoth  these  relations  he  gained  Large  credit 
for  the  ahility  di-pl,i_\ed  m  c(iii(lucting  investigations  and  jiresenting  results.  His  spei',-hes  in 
the  House  were  direct  and  forcihle,  securing  an  attentive  hearing  from  nieniliers  of  hoth  p;irti..'s 
and  exercising  a  large  inlluenee  upon  legislation.  Mr,  Hi-^cock  was  elected  to  the  Fort\--llfth, 
Forty-si.xth,  Forty-seventh,  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth  and  l-dflieth  Congresses,  in  each  (dec- 
lioii  receiving  the  cordi.d  support  of  his  ]>arty.  In  the  1-V.rty-sixtli  Congress  he  was  Cdiairman 
of  the  Comniitte,.  on  Appropriations,  and  in  the  iM.rty-eighth  and  F(.rty-nintli  Coiigres-es  he 
was  a  memher  of  the  Committee  on  A\'ays  and  }.Ieans.  Tw  ici-  he  was  very  favorahly  consid- 
ered for  Ihe  Speaker.-.hiii  of  tlu.i  House  of  Kepresentatives,  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ,,n 
Appropriation'-,  Mr.  Hi.-^co.dc  was  practically  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
his  nation.al  reputation  was  lirmly  estahlisherl  for  a  comiil.de>  knowledge  of  tlie  re(iuiiements  of 
the  various  depaiiinents,  a  wisdom  in  the  expenditure  of  the  imhlic  money  and  revenue  legis- 
lation. P.y  his  arduous  and  useful  puhlic  service,  Mr.  Hisi'oek  hecaine  lirmlv  entreiKdied  in  the 
respect  and  esteem,  not  only  of  hi-  imme.liate  constituents,  hut  al.so  of  the  pcple  ,,f  his  State 
and  the  Nation.  He  wa.s  recognized  as  a  Uepuhlican  lea<ler  attentive  to  his  <luties,  careful  of 
the  puhli,-  intere-^ts,  coii.servative  in  puhlic  crises,  and  .always  sah^,  hoiiorahle,  and  reli;d..le.  Be- 
fore entering  I'ongress,  Mr.  Hisco(dc  had  risen  to  high  eminence  at  the  har  of  the  State  of  New- 
York.  Ill  January,  iss7,  while  still  a  memher  of  the  Hou.se  (jf  Representatives,  and  chosen 
for  his  sixth  term,  ■\lr.  Hi-coidv  was  hrought  forward  in  the  Repuldican  canvass  in  the  State 
Legislature  at  Alhaiiy  tor  the  ofTic.;  of  United  St.ates  Senator.  Having  re<vived  the  caucus 
nomination  he  was  duly  ele.'ted,  and  ilarch  4th,  fssT,  to.dc  ids  seat  in  the  Seiiale  tor  the  reg- 
ular term  of  six  years.  Mr.  .lliscock  is  a  memher  of  the  Senate  Committees  on  I'dnance,  Inter- 
state Commerce,  C,,asf  l^efences,  Patents,  and  of  th."  Speei;d  Committee  on  the  Reports  of  the' 
I'aciiic  Iv.iilroad  ( 'oiumi^-ioiiers,  and  the  President's  Mes.->age  therei^n.  He  was  assoidated  with 
Senators  Alli>ou,  Aldri<  h,  and  Jones  of  Nevada  in  preparing  the  Senate suhstitute  for  the  reve- 
nue or  tarilf  hill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  first  session  of  tlie  Fiftieth  Congn  ss, 
which  had  hecome  :i  Hemocr.atic  jiarty  measure.  On  Cctoher  :^.d,  l^ss,  the  Senate  suhstitute 
was  reported  to  that  hody,  considered,  , and  hecanK^  a  lupuhlican  jLarty  measure.  Upon  these 
two  hills  w;is  joined  the  main  issue  hidweeii  the  two  political  pju'ties  in  the  canvass  resulting 
in  Ceiieral  Harri-oiTs  ele<-tion  to  the  Presidency.      In  a  speech  m  the  Senate,  Octoher  Hth,    lsss_ 
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•I 
Mr.  Iliscock  rlcnned  \W  luwition  d'  tlio  two  iiarlics  on  the  (luestioii  i^^  i-i-otertimi,  and  his  virws  I 

.•onnnand.'.l  very  -.-nrral  atl.-iilion  and,  csiircially  in  tlic  Stat.^  ..f  New  York,  rx.a-trd  a  powerful  ^ 

inlliMii.v  ni.Mn  t'l;r  I'l.cti-.n.      Mr.  llisrock  liad  taVorcd  tlir  niaturin,-;-  and  adnptinii  ,,f  tli.'  S.Miato  "i. 

Tariir  lall    pivvious  (,,  th..  .dcclinn,  as  essential  1n  the'  rerniulaiion  ..|   tlie  h'epul.liea.u  i.arly's  at-  ^i 

lilade.      This  i„,li,-y  \v,-isae.|Uie-.vd  HI,  a.nd  liuis  was  presenled  an  ataimalive  measure    .-nita-n-  ] 

ni-tie    to    the'  hill  pasMd  hv  Ihe  hemeia'ali.'  ina.jc.rity  in  the  Ih.u^e,  and  ther-sult    inlly  .iii^liiied  ,J 

hiiH   and   his  K'epiihliean   ass,.,'iales  upon  tlu' ^M■nate  h'ina.nee  C'eiuiiuttee   in    their   a.. din-.      i\lr.  i 

llisenek's  name  was  widely  eeiisid.'i  ed  in  eonne.'t  ion  with  the  Presidential  neniiiiatiuH    et    ISsS,  -^j 

hut  wilhnul  favor  or  eneoura-ennml  from  him.      Me  was  chosen  a  1  )i'le-ate  at  Lai-e   from    llie  \ 

Slate  of  N<'W  \'ork  to  ihe  Kepuhheaii  Xalionid  ( 'oii  vent  ion,  and  there  -.,,v  his  induenee   in   he-  }, 

half  of   the  lion,  (dhauneey  M.    I  )epew  a.s  the,  ,dioi  -  .d'  his  Slate.      ddiroii,L;hont   t  he  d.elih.erations  '; 

•  d'   the  (donveidion  his  voiee  w.'is  ]ioi,^ntial  m  the  haniionions  a.dion  of  Ihe  del, .-at  ion  from   New  :■'.. 

Y.'ik,  whii-li  exeivise.l  so  lai'-.'  an  induenee  in  (hdermiiimy  the  r.  sulls  (d'  the  fonvention.      Pre-  'i 

eedm--   tin.'    eoiivenin-of    that    Uepuhlieaii    National   ( 'onveni  !■  ui,  I  he    .Vor///    An,,,ir,ui    R,:ri,w  '\ 

pnl.li^ied   a   series  of   ahle  arlieles  disiais-in- '■  ho,..<ihle  1 'residents,"  in  whieh  the   name   of   Mr.  ■] 

lli^eoek    h.ad   a  prominent  plaee.      lo.llowing  is  that  portion  <d'  tlie  I:  ri.irA  artiele  upon   i\lr. 

Ili-^eoek  v,dii(li   relates  e-fieidiilly  to  his  puhlie  eareer,  the  iiillneuee  he  has  had  upon   the   course 

id'  National   h.'-i-latiou,  and   his  standin-  as  statesinau  and  legislator  before  the  country: 

"porn  ami  r.'ared  in  New  York,  admitti'd  to  the  har  in  Isaa,  district  attorney,  nieinher 
of  the  (.^,n^tltutlon,d  C'oiiveidion  of  l-iiT,  K'epre^eiit.ativ,  hu'  ten  year>,  and  Senator  in  ( 'oii- 
ere.-,,.— this  is  the  hri.f  reeor.l  of  e.Kteuded  sei  viee  from  whieh  I- rank  lli,-,e,„  k's  ;tatus  and  stat- 
ure are  to  I..'  deteriuiu.Ml  d^i  sensilde  p..rM,ns,  Ihe  matter  of  phyH<  al  peilectio,,  is  unimpor- 
tant, if  Olds-  one  lie  r.aise.l  akove  ti;e  aliV.Hiial  depth  of  per,:onal  ii-liue-s,  whadi  a  ^ale^ 
profes-.or  oiiee  de-,ciih- -.1  ,is  meompat il ilc  lie  did  not  ;,av  Willi  wliaf  if  was  meompatihle, 
(dioosin-  rallh'r  to  le;,ve  a  wide  held  to  the  ima-iiiatiun.  Ihil,  withoiu,  so  much  as  a  relereiiee 
to  his  ..■.vlerior  advaiila-v,,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  the  statement  I  hat  S.  iiator  Jlr-.eik  pos- 
se-;ses  all  oul\v,u-il   di-.tinetion   ei)i-respondin<.;  more  nearly  than  fate  ofien  [  ermits  to  the  (piali- 

aiiil  shallow  .aatie:s  have  soinetinr's  ima'^dned,  what  no  one  who  h,as  ever  measured  \vils  w  ith 
hiin  ha.'  had  the  fort  uiie  to  di-eover,  that  his  repose  p.arfakes  of  the  nature  of  lethar-y.  No 
sueh  suspieiou  exi-ts  am  ),1-  the  lawver,,  wh.i  have  elieoUIltered  th.'  knowledge,  the  1,,-ie,  and 
the  re-oiiree  which  f > .r  tdirtv  ve.ars  have  heeii  his  reco-ni.'.ed  wc-pous  in  le-al  <-onlrov,.n,^y:  nor 
amen-  the  statesmen  who 'have  to,,  often  had  the  misery  (if  iv;.r,alm-  upon  llu'  l!e,ir  ol'  (",.n- 
-■iv.-^  that,  liieir  ,',paipmeut  was  not  e,pial  to  his  own;  nor  anion--  t  h,>  |e;i,l,as  ,d'  his  iiarty  in 
this  Stat,-,  who  hav,'.  m,>r,:  t'nan  onee  he-n  foree,l  to  ackiioNvk'd-e  ihnt  his  ^.kill  was  not  iuf,'rior 
t,>  his  ma-u.imm.tv.  Mr.  llis,-,„-k  ,'nt,a-e,l  the  li.dd  ,d'  National  i^ditics  in  the  Korty-llflh  Cm- 
eres.,  aiKfat  ,,ii,-<<'attra,-le,l  1  h,^  at  teiil  ion  ,d'  I  h,-  counfrv  hy  his  d  js.aission  of  certain  conhstiM] 
I'kMMion  .-a^-.,  which  w,-re  piveijiital  ,m1  upon  the  ll,,ns,e  d'lie  prominence  thus  early  aehi.'C.l 
made  him,  with  the  -eiieral  apic-,rv;d  ,.f  Iim  h'epuhhcan  c(dlea-aes,  .,i„'  ,.f  the  miiiorilv  ,d'  the 
lnv,'sli--alin-  C.mmil  t.v  wh,.se  purpos,'  it  was  siippo.^e,!  at  th-  timet, ihe  to  ,li:  pute  the  tith' 
of  hresT,i,ait  Haves,  and  whos,'  l:d.ors  w,'re  un.'Xi.eelcll v  <liv,'rsili,',l  hytli,'  li-au,-lation  ,.f  Ih,; 
historiral  .•iiiher'disi,al,-li,'s.  In  that  inv,-sti-at  ion  Iw  to.d;  ;i  promiu.'iii  if  not  pr,-eniin,mt  j-art 
fr.im  lirst  to  last.  In  ih,^  F.,rt  v-sixih  Cou-r.- s,  he  was  a  ni,-ml"a-  of  the  .-..mniitte,' wlii,-li 
th.ai  ori-hiat,'d  all  the  -eiiei-.-d  ;ii,pr,  ,priati,.ns  .d'  th,'  (:ov,a-nin,ml ,  ex.-.'i-f  th,.se  hir  riv,a-s  .-mil 
harhors.'  .\ft,a'  the  ,.:,  e|„,u  ,d'  (larllekl,  the  Speakershii.  was  <■,  ,n.-,'d,.l  I,.  Mr.  Iliscock  on  hotli 
si,le.s  ,)f  the  II, HIS..;  hut  (h.rii,  Id's  death  an<l  th,'  con.se.pi.'Ut  ace,  ,.siou  of  a  rresideiit  f  r,  mi  N,  w 
York,  to  which  State  l.:.-h  th,'  S,',a'et;iry  of  tlu-  'Jd'easury  and  the  l'o-tniast,'r-(  h-neral  were 
also  apporti,,n,'d  in  th,'  .i:,'o.;-r.-',nhi<'al  ,listrihut  ion  of  -r,'at  olllces,  d,'lVateil  him,  ami  ]i,' \vas 
assi^'ueil  lo  th,'  .-iKiirm.-iu  hip'.if'  th,'  ('omniitl,.,' on  A]ii.ronriations.       in    the  koHv-ei-hth    Cm- 

-res^s   he  was  a] intcl    t,.   the  Commilt,'.' on   Wavs  and  M,-;ms,  xvIh'Ic    he   cntmiicl    until    the 

cl,,s.'  <d'  his  service  in  the  ]1,,um'.  This  summarv  of  ie-i:dativ,'  a^M-nn^-nLs  is  a  us.'ful  indica- 
tion  of   the  sco^ie  of   his   activiti,'s   as  a  Kepre^-alatis  e.      In    th,'  fun,l,iment,d,  hut    unohserved 
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IiilH.rs  of  tlioroiiiini1tc..-r(.,,iii,  Mr.  ]  liso,.-k  is  casilv  ani<in-  tlic  Ihst of  usfful  inililir  s.>rvants. 
Spr.Mk.Ts  u|M„i  tl>r  Il,„,r.,f('..n-iv>s  iiiavl.,'  .livi.lr.l  inlMtl.n'r  rlass,.s:  tin  .so  w!m  .  ,1, ,  not  Irrl 
tiial  Ill.-V  a.iv  Ullll,.;'  Ih,'  rvesol-  t  lie  c  .Ullt  rv,  aU.l  cuUSr,!!!,.!  ,|  Iv  lui  -  hi  as  Wril  l,r  Sllrnt,  whrn 
tlirv  aiv  ii.it,  rii:;a:'..Ml  in  drlJv.Tin-  da!  i.  >i-alc  pditiral  cssavs;  tlmsr  \vh,,sr  natni-al  ].n  m'1:  viti.'s 
or  iho  f^u-^o.-^i-n  of  vaults-  disi^oM-  tlinn  lo  a  iivrotoolniical  ,li:^|.lav  of  U.oir  rradnK--,  ni  1m. li- 
nage aii.l 'ivii.crt-o  ;  and  tih.so  whom  ni<  linat ion,' oho,li,'i,l  to  iho,  ;-rn^M.  of  duty,  iiupoL-,  to  Iho 
ni.uo  i.i-aotical  w.uk  of  sooman-  tho  pa-sa--  of  -,,0,1  ui-^asui-.  s  and  ll;,'  ,l,dVaf  of  ha,l  ,.n,-s,  hy 
tho  iu,dho,lioal  and  c.i^.Mil  piv^^^nt  a  ti..n  ,,f  la..-ls  ,-o„s,-ionli,,ii,.lv  ,olf  vl,d.  It  is  t,.  tho  last  class 
tliaf  Mr.  Ili-.-orlc  ho|,,n-s.  It,  is  Ins  ,-u-t,iin  t.>  apply  his  lal,aits  in  ,l,d,;,t,'  to  nicasnr.'s  p,'ndin.ir 
at  tho  tiin,^  ,,f  Ins  sp.'akiu-  an,l  ahonf  to  h.;  v,.(,  d  on.  Tho  iv.'onl  will  sh,,w  with  what  .iili- 
-onoo  and  suoiv-^,  I.,-  has  pui-n.M  tins  n--fnl  poliov.  .\s  an  oxauiplo,  h,,w,'V,'r,  of  his  r.'^.anvos 
wli.'ii  ho  has  tound  a  suitahl-  <  .|.[ioi-tunil  v  l,.r  t!i.>  c.nipivhon.si  vo,  tfatinonl  of  a  -oiirral  pi  iu,-i- 
pl,.,  [  niav  ho  allouo,!  to,dto  his  spo.M'h  ,.f  Apial  -Vth,  jssi,  niiou  th,>.  ivlaluuiof  a  pr,d,-,-tivo 
tariff  to  a\;-ri,uliu,v.  win, -h  attraotrd  !!„■  iuiiu,  .liat,'  atloutioii  of  th-:  ,'ountrv,  conlirincl  th,; 
hi^dio-t  o^liniato  ,.f  his  p,,w,Ts,  au,l  has  h,  v,  ,ni,.>  a  part  i.f  t  ho  ,'oniin,  .n  fund  of  ,v,,n,  uni,-  fact 
aii,l  ar-uniont.  I  wish,  in,.ro,,v,-r,  1,,'f,  .r,' ,d,. sin-- tins  snnnn.ary  of  Mr.  llis,-,..'k'.s  l.-islativo  ht- 
vioos,  \.dii,-li'  is  iia-aut  t,>  ho  HU--,-t  iv>>  iinavlv,  to  r.M-all  att.'iit  ion  to  Ins  spoooh  in  tho  k'orty- 
ninth  (',>n-ro.ss,  in  ,,[ip,.>.iti,.n  t.  I'lli,'  fiv  .■oina-o  of  silv,'i-,  iii  wln>'h,  if  n,,t  ahH,.lul,'ly  th,Mirst 
t.j  oxp,.un,l  tho  Ill-ill,  ipi,'  that  |.,w  pri,-,'S  aro  not  tin-  rosult  of  a  ,-ont  ra,'t  i,.n  ,,f  tlu'  ,  urr,ii,-y,  hut 
are  ,luo  i-atlaa-  to  tho  ,l,.,-iva.-,>  in  t  !;,■  I,M„  ,r  ,-,.st  ,d'  pi-,Mln,-t  i,)iis,  an,l  tho  iiioivas,-,!  pr,,,ln,  I  por 
man  p,.w<'r,  ho  ^;,,  arran-,',1  th,'  fa.ds  and  loiv,',!  h,,mo'  ll.-ir  si-inlioanoo  as  t,)  ,'arrv  o,,n vi,di,,ii 
wlhTo  ,.,th,'rs  had    hoaro.dy  ohtaini'd  a  h.-ann-;  an,l    t, ,  his  pl,;a  in  tho  samo   year  tor  th,'    oxton- 

iiiorl'iilallv  laid  l,,sv  'tho  suhsi,lv-  sp,',-tr,'  that  ,l,'nTauo-n,'s  have  |,,iii;  ,anplovo,j  t,,  fif-ht,-n 
timid  s,,nl.-^;  ami  to  his  .^tromuiuJ  d.^lVnoo  ,,f  Aniori,-an  ,lairi,'.;  to  Ins  ,li,,so,'ti,,n  ,.f  t!„-  ^l,,iii-,,n 
rosoluti,,ii  ,,n  'rriM.nrv  halaii,v^;  an, I  ,lnrin-  tins,  his  lir>l  .,-<!, -u  in  tho  Soiialo,  to  hi.  ;  ]  ,m.1u'S 
on  111,'  uii,l,'rvalnati,,n  ,.f  iinjiorts  and  in  th,.'  insi,li,,ns  i,ivt,-ii>-,'S  ,)f  tho  ]>l,Mir,.-pii,'nin,  .ma  hill, 
aii.l  t,i  his  , -.aril, 'St  ai,p,'al  in  h.dialf  ,.f  intomat i,<nal  ,-,.pvi-i-ht.  Mr.  llis,-,iok  is  a  st;itosman  and 
pohtwian  ,.f  th,'  s,.rt  that  ll. .nri-li,M  in  th.'  .'arli.'r  ,lavs  ,.f  tho  l;,'i,nhli,',  wIh'Ii  s,ihri,'ty  of 
ju, 1-111, 'Ut,  a  tpii,-t  h,l,'litv  t.i  |ir,'soiit  duti,'s,  adaptati,.ii  to  tlio  lii-hor  plans  (.f  o,.ntr,.vorsy, 
tak'iit  h.r  c.minaiid  NS'lun"  tho  tiiuo  cam,',  aiul  a  ,lisinolmali,)n  I,)  antioiiiato  the  ohli-ation,  were 
anion-  th,.'  (pialiti,'S  r,'i[nii'o,l  of  i)ul.liu  men.'' 

Senator  llisc  .<k"s  s.'i'vioi's  durin- the  Fifty-nrst  and  Fifty-isocoml  Congresses  have  lieen  ren- 
dered upon  the  o,.mmilt,'i-s  on  linan,'o,  f,iroio-n  relations,  and  int,'rstate  ceimmerce.  It  is  a  well- 
kih.wn  fa,-t  that  the  S,-i!alo  aaiienilniont  t,>  th.^  Mills  llill  was  lar-i'ly  the  work  of  S.'Uators 
Allis,,n,  AMrii'h,  au.l  1 1  i,.,-,.<'k,  ami  that  ani,'n<lm,'iit  suh-.'ipmntly,  in  the  Fifty-lirst  (.'on-ress, 
lio,-aim'  th,'  h.a.Ms  ,,f  what  is  km.wn  as  the  M,'Kinl,'y  Law.  11.'  was  a  d,'l,".i-ato-at-lar-,'  to  the 
Nati,.nal  lo'pnhli.'an  ( '..n v,'nti,.n  at  Minnoai>olis,  in  Juno,  Isti-j,  and  suiii.orted  th,'  nominati,>n 
of  I'rosidonl  llarn.-,,.n  z,'al,.n.ly  an,!  I'llV'.'tixa'ly.  In  the  suhsi'ipient  eami.ai-n  ho  t,.,.k  an  aotive 
ami  c.uspioiious  part,  sp,-akiii- and  lah,.rin-  with  eliaraotori,-^ti,J  en,'r-y  an,l  tor,'efnlnoss  in 
hohalfof  tlu;  prill, -ipl.'s  ami  aiiiis,,f  his  parly  and  its  <'an,li,latos.  Mr.  Ilisooek  was  marri,'d 
early  in  life  to  th,'  daii-ht.-r  of  Mr.  Alhort  Kin-,  ,.f  Tnlly,  X.  Y.,  and  she  ha.s  bei-n  his  c.nstaiit 
coinpaiii,.n  in  pnhli,'  ami  jirivat,'  lil'o,  fully  o,)iilrihntii-i- lio'r  share  to  his  success,  hotli  in  (.'iicour- 
a-in-  him  in  his  pnhli,' oar,','r  and  assi.^ti,,-  ami  snrV,.uii,liii-  him  with  a  .-harniin- so,-ial  lif,x 
Wdnl,'  ,l,.im'.tio  111  h,'r  tas|,'s,  she  is  a  la,ly  wh,,  ].,,-soss,'.  th,,-'  ipialiti,'.  ami  tah'iits  wlii.'h  in  a 
wih'  sti,'n-thon  a  piihli,'  ni:ui.  Th,'y  hav..  two  sons,  Alhori  K.  an,l  kid.-li,,  K,,  In.th  ,.f  whom, 
p'.s.,'s-.inLC  the  oiit'i'-y  <.f  tli,'ir  fath,'r,  ar,-  now  in  the  great  ami  -rowiii-  West,  tryiii-  t,,  make 
th,'ir  f,irtunes.  -Air.  lliscock  resides  at  Syracuse,  where  ho  made  Ins  homo  inimedialely  after 
his  marriage. 
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JA('()1'>  JAY  VANDEUrrrtrFT. 


Catt.  Jacoi!  Jay  A'aMiKKchift,  ;i   wdl-kiiowu  luisiiicss  man  and   rajiitalist    of  l^ittslmrgli, 
nil,.   ,.r   tl,,.   pi.ui.MTs   in   th.'   (lcv.'l(.inni-nt   nf   tlio    v;vr'Ai   [.rtrnlcinii   and    natural  -as  inlnvsts  of 
I'oiHisylvama  and  n.M-lilioi-ing  Stat-s— witli  wliich  he  lias  Incn    a.'tivoly  an<l   proniinontly  idcn- 
tiliod   sinoo   ilioir   diMMVory,  and    to-day  pi-.d.alily  tlio  foivni.ist    man    in   tho  ln'oad    and    j.roliiir 
i-.-ion  of  natural  w.'altli  known  as  tlio  "oil  i.umtn  "—was  1m. ni  in  tlio  rity  nann/d,  April    loth, 
ls-27.      ]{,.   is   a   -raiidson   of   tlio   lato'  Jaool.   Van.ior-rift,  of    f'raiikfort,   Pliiladrlpliia    C.MUdy, 
I'a.,  wh.i  marriod.   1  i,.vi,di.T  li'.dli,    IT'.H,  ^\iu-\  ilart,  of   tlio   saiin;   township,      'i'ho    childron  of 
daooh   and  ^laiy  \'andor-rift   woro  Sanniol,  horn   in    ITlM;   .John,  hoi'u    in    ITm;;    Honjamm  l',., 
iH.rn    in  17:i-;   Sarah,  horn   in  fsnl;   Joseph,  hoi'u  in  Iso.",;   A\-ilIiam  K.,  horn    in  Iso:,';    (imr-v, 
horn  in  l^oT;   Klizahoth,  horn  in  Isd'.t;  Jamos,  horn   in  1^11;   Martha,  horn    in  isi:;,  ,ai:d  Jaroh 
}>!.,  horn  in  ISK!.      William  K.  Van.lor-rift,  tlu;  fathor  of  iho  suhjoot  of   this  skotch,  mai-ricd 
in  April,    1^1'.-.,  Miss   Sophia   Sai'vor,  horn   July    atli,    iMi-f,  near   Tcri-ysviUo,  ahout   seven    miles 
from  Tittsl,ur-h.      The  ehildivn  of  this  marriag(3  were  Elizabeth  (now  .Mrs.  Kelly) ;   Jacob  Jay 
(the  snb.jeet  of  this  sk-et.li);    h'a.li.d  (who  died  in  infancy);  AVilliam    Knowles  (who   died   at 
Jamestown,  X.  A'.,  I'^ss);    jJaclnd  (now  ilrs.  Blackstone)  ;  Benjamin  (who  died  of  swanij)  fever 
eoiitraeteil   at  Cairo,  111.,  in  lS(;-j-;5,  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  coniniander  of 
the   steamboat    /.'rJ    lu,r);    Caroline    (now    Mrs.  Bishop)  ;    (ieor-e    (who   was   drowned    in    the 
Alle-heiiy  I'lvi-n,  and  Theophilns  J.   (who  is  a  prodneer  of  oil,  and  lives  at  Jamestown,   N.  V.  ). 
Air.  Vaiider-i'ift's  jiarents  spent   the  tirst  si.x   months  of   their  wedded   life   at  A\%jods  Kun,  and 
from   tliero   re-nioved    to  Alanchester,  now  part  of  Alle-hiMiy  < 'ity,  I'a.,  where  they  were  living- 
when  the  -reat  lloe.d  <,f  ls:i2  occurred.      In  Ajiril,  ls;;:5,  they  ivmoveMl  to  Bittsburgh,  and  resided 
about  live  years  on  Water  Street,  l.ietween  A\'ood  and  Smithlield  Streets,  and  also  for  live  years 
near  \vhat   is   lu.w  the   head  of   Fourth  Avenue,  where   (hey  were  wln-ii    the   gi-eat  fire   of    is.).'", 
woiked   sueh  terrihh^  devastation.      Driven  from  their  home  by  this  calamity,  they  removed  to  ' 
B.irminKham,  now  South  Sid.^,  Pittsburgh,  where  they  lived   tbereaftei'.      The   subject   of  this 
sketch  began  his  education  at  the  age  of  six  years  in  a  scIk.m.I  comluetod  by  Mi's.  ]>emars,  on 
Thii'd  Avenue,  near  the  site  of   the  Dollar  Savmgs  Bank.      A  year  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Sec- 
ond Ward  Sch.M.l,  conducted   by  Air.  J.  B.  Aleeds.      This  was   the  hist  public  school   o].ened   in 
I'ittsbnrgh,  and  was  in  the  old  cotton  factory  on  the  bank  of  th..'  Alonongahela  Ifiver,  on  the  site 
now  oc.aipied  by  the  Alonongahela  House.      At  tho  age  of   thirteen,  the  young  pupil  was  placed 
in   a  scliMol   nn   Fourth  .Avenue  (where  the  front  of  the  Dollar  Savings    Bank   now  standsi,  the 
principal   of  which    was   S.piire   Thomas   Steele— familiarly   called  "Tommie   Steele"— a   noted 
liolitii'ian  in  his  day  and  iput.'  a  "character,"  under  who.se   tuition  he   s.at  two   years.      He  then 
enleri'il    upon    the  career   m  whi<-h   he   subsecjuently  achieved    both  fame    and  fortune,  as  cabin 
hoy  aboard   the  steamboat    llriiiji'vnter,  commanded  by  Capt.   Washington    Ehbert.      At   the 
end  of   tho  season,  he  engaged    as  cabin  boy  with   his  uncle,  .folui  A'aiidi^rgrift,  who  was  a  boat 
builder    an<l   owner    of    the   small    steamer    I'inht,    which   r.an   between    I'ittsburgh   and    Sun- 
h-h,().      In  Is  1-1  he'  made  .several  trips  down  the  river  on  coal  boats,  whi.-h  were    floated    like   a 
raft,    and   in    Ist.",   eng.agcd  on  the   steamboat  Ifrmhl,  lamning   from  Pitt.shurgh    to   St.  Louis, 
Alo.      lie  reach,'d  Bittshurgh  on  his  j'eturn  from  this  tri])  a  f.-w  days  after  the  disastrous  liiv  of 
that  year,  and  had  great  dilliiailty  to  lind  his  people,  who,  as  previously  statd,  h.a.l  been  drivi'H 
fn.m    th.'ir   home   by  the   conllagrat ion.      Jacol/s  next  engagement  was   as   mate   of   his    uncle 
John    Vandia-gritt's  steamho.it  I'niiri,'  P.nA,  which  was  shortly  aft(.MAvard  sold  to  Levi    Aliller, 
of   Wheeling,  \\'.  Va.,  in  whose  employment  he  continued   as  lier  mate'  for  about  two  years. 


(^/  //  C    '' '   /  {    /  //  '/ ) 
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From  this  vessel  \\o.  wciif  io  the  stonmlir.at  Uhnd''  Islmid  (uiidor  Capt.  David  rireen), 
wlnrh  lio  r.'l.nilt  and  ivnainr,]  Jl.iil  Cvl'tnthia.  Alt.-r  runniny  this  hnat  h.r  soin.'  tiiia- 
htav.riii  I'lttshui-h  and  Lafay^'tt.',  on  th.j  AVahash  iJivcr,  hr  m.I.I  her  t..r  1i,t  uwn.a-,  Captain 
(Ireiii,  and  th.-n  a.c'ptrd  tlie  pi'sitiim  of  mate  on  a  hir-i-  stranu'r  (.(anmandrd  h\-  Capl.  Jah^-z 
Smith,  piyiiig  hrtwtMii  I'iUshurgh  and  St.  j.iaiis.  Attor  jravin-  tins  huat,  he  si.-rvrd  in  ihe 
same  eapaeity  mi  scvt-ral  utli^rs,  and  tlien  w.-nt  into  tlie  packfl  trade  on  the  >t.'andi<ial  Allc- 
ij'.'in/.  und.-r  Cai.t.  (.'.  W.  l!a(elie!.ir,  who  had  mani.-d  his  oousin,  a  ihiughter  ,.t  his  nnoh-, 
Jnhn  Vari(h'rgrirt.  He  h_dt  lliis  vr>-,,d,  in  l-r,:\,  to  take  eomniand  ot  tlio  stoamhoat  JAurk 
Duunnnd,  a  sid.-udh.M.ler.  niie  luinihi/d  and  iitty  teei  l,,n-.  Imilt  at  Now  Alhany,  Imh,  the 
year  previous,  \,\  \h  .-<rs.  hani.d  iUi^linoll  and  X.  J,  I'.igley,  exclnsivoly  tr.  tow  eii;d  to  Cinrmnati, 
0.,  l>oin,i,^  tlio  hr.^t  cun-tru.-tcd  solely  t(_>r  that  pnrpose.  'I'liis  hoat  had  lieen  nni  hy  t'aptain 
Bigley  the  tirst  year,  Mr.  Ihishnell  attending  to  the  nnnes,  hut  the  hrm's  Im^iness  grew  so 
large'  that  Captain  Ihgley  was  at  lengtli  comptdled  to  go  to  Cineinnati  to  live,  in  order  to  give 
it  tlie  attention  it  iv.pnred  Until  this  time,  coal  harges  in  tow  were  placed  only  on  l-otli  .■^ides 
ot  the  tow-duiat,  tlie  >pace  at  the  front  not  heing  utiliz. d.  hnially  it  oeeurred  to  :\lr.  Ihi.dinell 
that  this  space  eoidd  he  advantageou.sly  occupied  liy  coal  harge-s,  with  additional  safety  t(j  the 
tleet  and  a  deerea-e  in  tie-  tran-portation  of  coal.  To  test  ins  ilieory,  he  hiiilt  .-ix  harges  to  he 
towed  ahead  of  tlie  hoat  exelndvely.  Altliough  tliis  method  ib  c(.>nunon  now — in  fact,  the  only 
one  used  in  transporting  coal  down  the  river — it  was  unlcnown  then,  and  wdien  the  idea  was 
mentioned  it  was  eliaracterized  as  "ahsurd,''  '•  imi"jssihle,""  rtc.  'Jdiere  were  not  lacking  mathe- 
maticians capalih_'  of  demciii^trating  the  utter  imi)ossihility  of  carrying  out  this  plan,  hut  llieii, 
as  ever,  pusliiiiL:-,  ]iractical  men  paid  little  lieed  to  mere  theorists,  and  the  atti/mpt  ^vas  m.ade, 
although  not  without  opposition  and  delay.  ^lany  oM  steamlioal  ca}itains,  prudent  and  con- 
servative, regarded  tlie  idea  as  a  ■•crazy  notion,"  and  no  one  among  them  could  lie  found  to 
risk  Ins  reputation  in  attempting  to  put  it  intoexecution.  At  last  Captain  Bigle}'  recommended 
l\Ir.  Buslmell  to  engage  \'andergrift,  assuring  him  tliat  the  young  captain  would  carry  out  his 
orders  to  tlie  h^tter,  even  if  it  sunk  the  tleet.  Earges  at  the  present  day  generally  hold  aljont 
ten  thousand  Ijudiels  of  coal,  hut  at  that  time  the  usual  load  was  from  live  to  .six  thousand 
hushels.  Caiit.iin  Vandergrift,  heing  engaged  for  the  service,  a.ssumed  command  of  the 
Illnrl^  Bi'DnnniK  and  on  the  initial  trip  took  four  harges  of  coal  (hnvn  the  river.  At  lust 
only  a  small  amount  of  e, ,al  was  taken,  hut  afterward  the  i|uantity  was  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  tifty  thoiuand  hushels  each  trip.  On  the  second  trip  an  ugly  sma.sh-up  occurred  at 
Beaver  Shoals,  and  two  harges  were  lost;  Imt  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  in  the  following  seven 
years  the  firm  lost  oiilv  one  more.  This  progressivi'  m<4hod  of  transporting  coal  proved  a  com- 
plete sticcess,  and  to  Mr.  Ihishnell  helongs  the  great  credit  of  having  c.mceived  it ;  while  Cap- 
tain Vandergrift  enjoys  the  distincti(jn  of  heing  the  lirst  one  with  sufilcient  courage  and 
address  to  put  it  in  pracli<'e.  After  running  one  season  as  captain,  young  Vandergrift,  then 
hut  twentv-hve  years  of  agv,  adde<l  to  his  duties  those  of  j.ilot,  and  in  this  donhle  capacity 
served  for  several  vears.  In  1  ^."'S  he  purchased  one-third  interest  in  the  steamhoat  7o  (/  h\<.i\ 
and,  sh.jrtly  al'terw.ard,  one-ipiarter  int._'rest  in  the  stcMinhoat  Cunestoga,  of  which  Mr.  1), 
Buslmell  was  part  ownei-.  Tlacing  Captain  Briggs  in  charge  of  the  former,  lie  himsi-lf  took 
command  of  the  latter,  wdiich  until  the  opening  of  the  Cix  d  War  was  engaged  in  to^ving  coal 
from  Pittshurgh  to  New  Orleans.  At  tlie  close  of  ahout  two  years"  service  on  the  Ccnu'tiloija, 
his  interest  in  the  oil  husiiiess  was  awakeueil  hy  the  gl.iwing  newspaper  accounts  which  fell 
under  his  notice,  and,  hiring  a  competent  person  to  act  as  captain  in  his  place,  he  went  into 
AVe-t  Virginia,  and  hegan  operations  in  the  petroleum  distiMct.  He  ha<l  lieeii  thus  engaged 
hut  a  short  time  when  his  plant  fell  ;i  prey  to  the  militarv  ..pci-ations  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
causing  him  to  ahandon  the  held.      Ih-  then  returned  to  i'li  tshurgh.  and  sold  the  CiucAuqu  nud 
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his  l>;irLri's  to  tlii^  National  (Invorniiiont.      After  its  sale,  lie  took  tlie  sti\imhoat  to  finoiiinati, 
(_).,  ami   siip.Timfii.li.Ml   hrr  traiislV.nnation  into  a  guuiioat.      Ho  thon  took  her   to   New  Ail.aiiy, 
hul.,  where   he   \>\i\  ainior  ahr.ai'd   (it  her   and    tnrnoi]    h.r   om'\'   t^   C'onunoilore   Foot,',  U.S.N. 
hlrtuniiiiK   a.-'ain  to  ]'ittsl.ur-h,  he    h.ni.L^'ht    out   tlie  other  owners  nf  tin-  lu<l  /■'o.r,  and  put    the 
ves.^el  into  the  oil  trade  l.elweeu  that  eitv  aud  (.)il   City.      Tliis  sleandioa.t's  first   work  in  lli.'  oil 
trade  was   in    Nov.'Uilier,   ]m1I,  towing  tw(j  lar,-e  coahhoat  hottoius  tr.nu  I'ittsliur-  to  ( til   t'Hy, 
with    tour    thousand    emiity    harr.'ls    in    theni    as   freight,    consigned    to   various   oil    operators. 
Wlien  delivering  tlioH.    I.;irre]s   to   tlie    eonsi.gnees,  Captain    \'an.lergrnt    houglit    hve   tliou.s.and 
harrels   of   erude-   od    from    tlie    .Maple  Crove  Cil  Company,  on  l;lo,,d  h'ai-m,    to    he    delivered   at 
huyer's  option    hy  .Inly  1st    following.      The   prohleni  winch  luvsenled  it,.,.ir  was  how  to  g.d  the 
oil  to  ritt^hurgh.      Captain  X'andergrift  returned  Inane  and  hirnied  .a  connection  with  Mr.  Daniel 
r.ushnell.      Wdnle    the   two  partners  were  lignring  to  get  harrels  to  hring  the  oil  to  market,  Ihe 
lir-^t-hnlk   hoaf"  ev,4'   run  (owned   hy    Kicjiar.l   Clyde,    arrived    from    (.)il    City.      Inspecti<,n   at 
Allegheny  City  cnvinced    the   partners   that  this  was  the  ,-heape^t  and  most  feasihle  method  of 
transporting  oil,  as  it  ha<l  all  to,'omohy  wal<4-;it  that  tiiiK^.      Caidain  Vandergi'itt  then  explained 
the    plan  to  ail  'intimate    friend,  a  hoatd.uilder   mimed   ,lolin  h'edman,  and    the  latter  agree.!  to 
huil.l    for  the   p.artneis   twelve  of  the  ^  Hats"  or   '■hulk   hoats.'^   ei-hty  h'et   long,    fourteen    feet 
wide   and    thri.'e   feet  deep,  with  an  individu.al  capacity  of  ahout    four  hundreil  harrels,  at  a  ost 
approximating   two    hundreil    dollars   each.      After  construction,  in    the    spring  of    isci^    these 
hoats   were   taken    u[i  to  (hi   City,  and   hy   July  of   the  same   year  tlryv  had    more  than  j^aid  h.r 
themselves,  ;uid  pro\-ed  to  he  ih...  heginning  of  a  very  prolltahle    husiiiess.      As  an  example,  one 
lleet   of   oil  purchased  at  i.oint  of  pr.iduction  in  l^i;::,  at  on.:  d..llar  p.'r  harivl,  was   s..l.l    a   little 
lat.'r  ill  th._-  same  y.'ar  at  I'lttshurgh  f..r  twelve  .1. .liars  per  harrel,  at  a  pr.ilit  of  s,,v.'nty  th.>tisand 
.1.. liars.      After   running   tli.'   7.'../    I'uj:  h.  (hi   City   h.r  a  y.^ar.   Captain   A'an.hu-grild    imt   his 
hn.ther  lleu.iamm  aho.ar.l  of  her  as  .■a],tain,  and  sent  him  with  a  t..w  of  .'..al  to  Nashvill.'.  ■r.-im. 
As   tin;   Jlol  i'o.r  was  returning  to  I'lttshurgh,  the  Unit. '.1  Stat. 's  (Juartermasti'r   at    Smithlan.l 
press.'.l  th.'  ves-^el  into  the  governm.'Ut  s._'rvi.-e  and  direct.'. I  h.-r  .■.innuand.^r   to  reji.irt  with  hoat 
and  .-rew  t.>  the  (.^luart..'rmaster  at  Pa.lueah,   l\y.,  tor  or.hu-s.      Arriving  at  this  ].oint,  th.'  ve-s.d 
was   pla.'c.l  at  w..rk  f..r  two  in..nths  t.)wiiig  forage  and  provisi..ns  t...  I'ittshnrgh    Landing,    an.l 
was  then  ..r.lere.l    t..   Caii'o,  wh.-re  the   Post-(,>uart.?rmaster  emplov.'.l    her  in  t.iwing  ...al    to  the 
II. 'el  of   .gunh..ats  at'-lslan.l    N.j.   lo."     Afh-r  making  .several    trip-,   t.)    th.'    tl.'.d,  th.'  h.,at  was 
or.ler.'.l  ha.'k    l.>  Cair..,  an.l   Capt.  r.enj.amin  Van.lergrifl  an.l    hi.  ci'.'W,  h.'ing  mu-ter.-.l    .,ut   <.f 
th.' si'r\-i.'i',  return. 'il  to  I'itChiirgh.      Sh.irtly  afh-r  tin.  th.'    g.i\-i'riiment  authorities   again  took 
p..s-c-si.in    .d    th.'    /o'/    /■■.',■   an.l    manned    h.',-   with    an    in.l.'pen.l.'iit    civw.        On    her    .M','.,n.l 
trip,  whil.'  making  a  Ian. ling,  th.-  vess.'l  stru.-k  a  sunken  hargv  in  the  river  at    Cairo  an.l   sank, 
h.'.'.iming  a  t.)tal  l..ss.      Cp  b>  this  writing  id  in.lemnity  has  heeii  awar.l.'.l    the  owners    for    her 
l..>s.      Ah.mt  this  tim.'  C.iptain  Vandergrift  hegan  in  a.-.piir.'  int. -rests  in  .,il  pnuliuang  "up  (hi 
Cre.'k."      As  his  partner,  .Mr.  Ihishii,'ll,  preferivd  to  .-0111111.'  his  op.-rati.ms  h,  th.-  l.-ss  hazar.h.Us 
hnsin.'ssuf   traiisp.,rtati..n.  the   tw.)   separat.'.l,  :\lr.  I'.u.Miu.-ll    th.-ii    l.-iking   as   a-so,-iat.-   his   s..n 
Jos.-ph.      Caidain  Van.l.-rgrift   n.iwt....k   up   his  r.'si.l.'u.-."  at    f)il    City,  au.l  threw  hims.'lf   with 
vigor  int.)  th.'  w..rk-  ..I  pro.lii.-ing  ..il  an.l   .1.-v.-l..ping  th.-  oil   .-.nmlry.       Ass.K-iat.'d  with  Mr.   W. 
II.   Kwing.  ..f    I'iltshnrgh.  in   1^,;:;  an.l   i^tll,  he  f.n-m.-d  ..ne  or  t wo'.-ompani.'s  lor  ].r.M|u<-ing   .mI 
which   m.'t  with    m. 111.  rat.-   sue. -ess.      His  next    imiHirl.-mt  . -lit. 'r|. rises  w.-re   in  couiu-.-tioii  with  a 
railr..a.l  an.l  a  pi])..-  line'.      The  first  pipe  lin.-  lor  oil  transp.irtati.m  was  lai.1  in   1 -^';e  hy  an  op.-ra- 
t..r  nam.-.l  \"an  Si.-kl.-,  an.l  .-xt.-n.le.l  h.-twcii  Pith..le  an.l  "Sliaf.-r    Farm,"  a  .li-.tan.-.-   ..f   ah.,iit 
six  mil.-s.      The   od    Cilv  ami  l'itli..l.-  IJailroad,  orgauiz.-.l  in  Ue.'.t    hv  a  numh.-r  ..f  capitalists  in 
(hi  City  an.l  lhttsl.ui-_;h,  pr..ve.l  unsu.-.-.-s<tul  hv  th.-  I  •.-nnsy!  vania  l:ailr..a.l  taking  ],.,ss,-ssi..n  ..f 
the  roa.l-h.-.l  from  Ud  City  f.)  Ul.'.il».lis,  an.l  \^as  plac.-.l  in  the  lian.P  of  Mr.  C.-org.-  V.  F.irman, 
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as  I'.'i^civiT.  Tn  iiartinTsliip  with  tliis  i^fiitlfinan,  raptaiii  \"aiiilfr.Lcrit'-t  cqiiippcil  ami  ran  a  line 
uf  tank  rars,  rail.',!  ili,'  "Star  Tank  lane,"  rarrviii-  oil  I'roni  I'llhi.lr  to  Oil  City.  in  .mler  to 
sernrL'  liusnu'ss  Inr  tin,'  road,  in  wlii.'li  I'aptain  \'anil.M;-:ril't  ^vas  a  liravy  storklioldri',  tlu-  Jirni 
of  A'an.l.-r-nft  .\:  I'urnian  laid  a  pipe  lin.'  frniu  \\\'st  ruii.ilr'  to  i'ltlml,-,  a  distan.x'  of  al-ait 
innrnulrs.      d'lns   lin.-,  wlii.-li  was  nani.Ml  "  Tlic  Star    I'lp,"    lanr/'was   tlif^  r.-al    coiniiaairrinrnt 

In  1^71  tlio  linn  of  \'an.l,a--nrt  lV  l''ornian,  of  which  .Mr.  .l,,lui  I'iU'aiiai,  Jr.,  of  riiija.lrlpl'ua, 
had  rro.Mitly  l.rroMio  a  ni.aulior,  lai<l  anotjior  i.ip,"  Inio,  loiii-  niilos  in  Ini-th,  fnuu  fa-uiHlas  to 
til-  Warron  apd  fVanklin  l^ailroad,  ou  Allo,^-|,.M,y  K'ivrr,  at  a  [-ouit  nainr,|  Tninkcyvilf •.  Tliis 
lino,  lirst  known  as  tlio  -  Trnnkoy  vill,',"  w.is  aftrrward  nani.'d  tluj  "  C'onunonwo.alth  I'ipr  lano." 
Tlio  iirni  no\t  laid  tlio  -Sandy  I'iji^^  laiio,"  twelve  miles  in  leii^^tli,  from  Oil  City  to  Kast 
Sandy,  and  followod  it  l.y  the  '-Milton  I'li.e  Line,"  four  miles  Ion-,  from  tlie  MiUon  F.aim 
or  nre.hai-hnr-  to  Oil  City.  Later  eonstruetious  hv  the  linn  were-  the  '■A\'rMorn  l'ii>e 
Line,"  from  Shaw  Farm  to  the  new  Imperial  ludiiiery  ahove  Oil  City,  aliout  three  miles; 
and  also  tlie^  "Franklin  ]'i|,e  Line,"  for  eolle<-tm-  oil  from  the  diMi'iet  aroimd  Franklin. 
The  Imi.erial  iudineiw,  liavm--  a  capacity  of  two  thousand  harrejs  i.er  day,  and  eoiiMdered 
a  huge  enteriniM- , at  that  till!.',  was  Imilt  hy  Ca-ptain  \'ander-iilt  and  his  I'lirtiiers.  Another 
enterprise,  wln.h  Captain  \'ander;;ru  t  was  prominent  in  oryaniziny,  was  the  (Jil  City  Trust 
Comp.any,  the  capital  of  wliiidi  was  one  hundre.l  ,and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  ^\y.  For- 
nnm  w,as  Fivsident  .>f  this  cmpauy,  which  had  ils  hank  and  ollices  in  Love's  !;i,,ck,  Centre 
Street.  (Jil  City,  and  Mr.  \'ander-rift  and  a  nnmher  of  oilier  leadinj.;-  oil  mm  and  mer- 
chants were  directors  ami  sto.dvhold.  rs.  The  next  enterpri-e  ,,f  Captain  Vandor-rift  was  the 
orL;-anization  of  piiio-lme  svstems  in  lUitler  and  \'enan.ij,-o  Connlies,  severally  named  the  "Fair- 
view  IMiie  lano,"  "Lavmilton  Fipe  Line."  "  Cleveland  1 'ipe  Line"  and  "  Millerstown  I'ipeLine," 
all  eontroUe.l  hy  Vander-aaft,  Forman  iK:  Co.  WWn  perfecte.l,  these  lines  were  nnited 
as  one  ixen.a-al  Mstem  under  the  leiiue  ef  the"l'nite.l  I'iiie  Lines  of  \'ander-rift,  Foianan  l\: 
Co."  and  this  system  was  in  April,  l^sT,  eou.-ohdateil  witli  sundry  other  pijiedines,  and 
incorporate.!  under  the  title  of  the  "  Cnited  Fipe  Lines."  Tliis  company  gradually  aks,,rl,ed 
all  the  remaining  competing  lines  in  the  "lower  oil  I'egions,"  and  shortly  afto-  the  lirst  dc^adop- 
mcnt  of  oil  at  Ih-adford  entered  tii.af  district  also,  and  hecanie  its  great  system.  A  recent 
writor  on  tlie  suhiect  refers  to  Ca]itain  Vandergrift's  connection  with  this  comjiany  in  the  fol- 
lowing words; 

'•(~)fthe  Fnited  I'ipe  Fines,  Captain  Vandergiaft  has  alwavs  lieen  Fre.sident,  ami  to  him, 
therefore,  is  atti  ihutalile  a  vorv  lar-e  >liare  of  th.o  nnhoimdod  and  w.dl-mented  conlidence  the 
.■ompany  has  always   pos-esse/l,  from    not  only    the   producers  and    holders  of   oil,  hut    aFo   the 

pelroK'um  for  coH.ateral  as  rcadilv'  as  government  h.inds.  In  fact,  the'Cnited  Fipe  Fines' 
havr  l.vn  considered  as  'ah.ive  suspic,,,!.'  In  coi,,],iiance  with  the  demands  of  .s,„ue  .lissat istied 
]iro<luc.-rs,  on  two  occasions,  -[he  .Icrs  were  Hung  wide  cp.-n'  for  investigation;  the  affairs 
and  .'Very  lank  of  tin.'  compan>-  were  most  thoroughly  ex.ammed  hy  these  ,,p]),,uents  and  their 
agents,  without  re^irictiou  of  aiiv  km.l,  and  from  tho  impiirN-  tin.' 'ivputatioii  of  tin.-  company 
came,  if  po,.sihle,  ev,ai  more  nntarnislu'd  than  ever.  To  illustrate  tlie  unsullied  integrity  of 
this  cnmpany  in  its  Iru^t  as  stor^a-sof  oil,  it  i.s  sufficient  to  adil  that  at  its  own  original  suggestion 
in  order  that  the  storing  of  ,,il  sh.mld  always  he  set  ahont  with  the  utmost  safegn.ar.ls' to  the 
imhlie,  and  to  prevent  nnsciaiimlous  ])c>ople  engaging  in  the  husiness,  tliere  is  an  A<t  of  As.■^em- 
Mv  in  Feunsvlv.im.i,  that  a.t  the  instance  of  .any  h.dder  of  certillcates  for  ten  thous.aiid  h.arrels 
of  oil,  any  pipe -Ime  t'oiupany's  allairs  can  he  at  anytime  thonaighly  investigatetl  and  every 
t,ink  of  eil  -.lu-.d.  to  a~<vvtain  the  ex.ict  ouantitv  e.'n  h.^nd." 


Ai  the  inc-qeaMVion  of  the  coinp;\riy.  Mr.  John  TL  Cauii'V.-U,  of  Oil  Ciry.  hecanie  it-  Treas- 
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urer,  and  in  that  cajiacity  has  continued  to  the  present  tinu',  ])rovinf,^  a  most  efTicient  insist  mt 
In  the  President  in  the  eonii)any's  affairs.  To  his  n'marlcahl.-  skill  as  an  aceountanl  tin  Loni 
pany  owes  its  present  adniirahle  system  of  records,  chedcs,  and  cMunli'r-i-hei/ks,  wlii.'li  ni  i^  ho 
said"  to  iviiih.-r  frau.l  inipossil,h>.  Tlie  Vi.'.-l'resident  of  the' (■..nii);uiy  is  ^ir.  Dani.l  O  l)i>,of 
IhitTalo,    N.    v.,    a    -.■nll.Miian     whose    wnndcrlul    adiainisti'al  i  ve   and   exeeutiv,;    a^iluH^   iiiso 

1 n  .■xci'lrd  in  its  s.M-vi.-r  witli  till'  most   hrilliaid,  r.'sults.      Althnnidi   slill  uiaiiitaniiiu  ds  .  \mi 

or-ani/.aliMn,  tlif  I  aiitrd  Tip.'    i,inc   Cnnipaiiy  was,  in  ISM,  nea;;,.,!    int..  and    made   a   duisi.n 
of   the  .•iini'inoiis  systriii  ivpivsrntrd    hy  the  National  Transit    (/mnpany,  the  capital  nl    whnhis 
thii-ty  niUlinns  of  dollai's.      At  th(^  time  tliis  union  was  olfcrtcd    1h..   reasons  lAr   it  \  >\<   lulU 
and  satisfactorily  explained.      fn  th.^  producin!,^  of  petroleum,  "iiou-  tiie  third  staploof  th.  \s  oi  11 
Capt.aiu    Vandcr.e-riit    has   tor  many   years  hoiai   specially   prominenl.      In    l-T'J    he   was   one  of 
several   cai.itahsts  oi'-auizin-  the  linn  of  II.  I..  T.avlor  .^'c  Co.,  lAr  tlie  .level, ,pinent  n[  oil  lands 
in   llntler  and  Armstrone-   Counties,  ra,.,and   also  'the    "Ar-vle   Savin-s    r.aidc,"    at    I'etrolia, 
Butler   County.      I'.otli   thcM^  enterprises   v«-..'r.'   Inehly  succrsdul.      The    (Irst   named   eventually 
gave  hirth  to  the  I'nion  (  hi   Conrpany,  \villi  its   immense  husme,~s  interests.      The  h:iid<,  durniK 
its  existence,  was  honoreil  l,y  the  pnhlic   conlidcnce^  to  an   extent   which    was   tridy  rem.arkahle, 
and  at  the  same  time  extivniely  complimentary  to   its   incorporators,  for   notwithstandmy   that 
its  capital  was  hut  liity  thousand   dollars,  its  (h'posits  at  times  reached  the  enormous  a-yregate 
of  a  million  and  a  half.      In    JsTr,    the   liian  of    Vandererift,  i'\.rman   l^  (A-,  was  di.ssolved,  Mr. 
Forman  withdrawine-.      Its  successor,  organized   at  once,  was  the  tirni  of  \'andergrif(,   I'itcairn 
&  Co.,  of  which  .Messrs.  F.dwai-d  Hopkins,  J.  K.  C'ami.hell,  and   W.  J.  Young  (the   last   named 
now  President  (..f  the  Cil  City  Trust  Companv)  constitute.!  the  -  .•nnipany."      Mr.  J'itcairn  with- 
drew sidise.pientl.v,  and  the  reanaiumg-  niemhers  of  theiirm  reor-ani/.  -d  under  tlie  styh^  of  Van- 
dergrift,YoimgL\:  (;...     (/aptain  Van.dcrgi'ift  was  the  prime  nne'er  in  the  organizati.ju  of  the  Forest 
Oil  Company  (capital  on.'  milli.m  tw.>  hundred  thousand  dollarsi,  of  whi.di  he  has  heen  President 
sine.'  its  in.-.>i-p.>ration.      1 1  is  a,-<ociates  in  the  management  of  this  great  oil-iiroduciiig  corporation 
an'  Mr.  \V.  J.  V..ung,  Xh.-.'d  •r.'si.l..nt,  Mr.  J.  J{.  Camphell,  Treasur.a-,  wli..,  with  Mr.  .h.seph  lUish- 
nell,  ecimposethe  I'ix.'cut  i\-e  C. munit  tee.      Priiminent  among  ..Una-  c.im[ianii'S  in  whii;h  h.'  is  hea- 
vily interesteil  aiv  tli.'  Anch..i'  ("»il  Company  an.]  the  Ass...ciated   Pr...lii.-.'rs'  C.nnpany,  ea.  h  with 
a  capital  of  one  milh.-n  .1. .liars,      lie  is  als.',  a  large  individual  pr...lu.vrof  oil.      In  l^M  Cai.tam 
Vandergrift  r..'m..ve.l  fr.im  ( »d  City,  when'  he   ha<l   lived  many  years,  to   his   juvsent   larg,'  and 
h.'autiful  pi'..pertv  ..n  th.'  hhilf  skirting  Fifth  Avenu.'  ext.'nsi..n,  Fa.t  Fiherty,  ah.iut  iiv.'  mil.'S 
fr.im  the  hu>ille^s  p..irli..n  of  I'lttshurgh.      This  n-moval  was  the  r.-iilt  ..f  his  ■•rowing  manufac- 
turing intercuts,      in  the  d.'veloi)ment  of  natural   gas,  fraught  with   such   a-l..iui.lmg   changes 
and   h.'ueilts  t.i  the  m.lustrial  w..rld  (if  Pittshurgh,  Captain  Vandan'grift  is  entitled  t..  rank  as  a 
]ii..neerandar.di-pr..m..ter.      As  early  as  IsT.A  iu  ass..ciation  with  J..hn  Pitcairn,  Jr.,  and  Captain 
CA\'.  P.a.h.T.r,  of  Pittshurgh,  and  ..thers,  un-hr  the  name  of  th.'  A'atnral  (his  Company,  Limit. '.1, 
he   lai.l    th.-    tirst   natural   gas  line  of  any  imp..rt an.-e,  .■..nn.M't  ing,  hy  a  six-inch  pijie,  gas  wells 
n.'ai-  Sax.mlmrg  witli  th.'  givat  ir..n  mills  of  Spang,  Ch.alfaid  c^:  C...,  an.l  Cralf,  Bennett  >S:  Ce, 
thus  pra.'tii-ally  dem..nstrating   t.>   th.' manufacturing   w..rld    th.'  gavaf  value  of  this  woii.h'rful 
n.atund  pr.Cln.'t.      Ah..ul  th.-  s.am.'  tim.',  in  a-s..cratiim  with  Tdr.  Th.^aiim  an.l  iMr.  A.  C.  P.e.'seu, 
he  .'.uislru.d.'.l  an.l  ..p.a'at.-.l  su.'.-.'-sfully  the  P.nller  (  his  Lin.'s.      With  his  renmval  t..  Pitt.shurgh 
his  int. 'rest  in  natural  gas  n'c.a\'.'.l  a.l.litional    imp.'tus,  for,  p.'rceiving  at  once  the  nuignilicnt 
possihilities    ..f   this   w.in.lertiil    pn..hi.d,    he   th.'ii   he.'am.'   .in.'.'f   th.'  f..n'most  advocates  of   its 
g.'U.'ral  empl.iyment  f..r  in.lustri.il  an.l  fu.d  puri>oses.  an.l  proi-.'.il.'.l  in  ,i  m.ir.^'ff.'ctiv.'  manner 
t..  plac  it  .■..iiv.'iii.'ntlv  ;it  the  .1isp..sal  of  th.'  inihlic.      Thr..ugh  his  a.-tiv,'  initiative  or  .■o-.iiH'ni- 
tion  w.'i-elorm.'.l  th.'  Peiin  hhi.'l  Company,  th.M''ii.'l  (has  Cmipany,  th.'  P.ri.lg.'Wat.'r  (  his  C.uupany, 
th.?  Natur.al  (  his  Cmpaiiy,  of  West  A'irginia,  an.l  the  Chart iers  i\  at iiral  (  his  Company,  all  corpora- 
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tinii  ;(ii  largo  cniiital  and  cxtciisivi'  i-din-irrticiis,  and  in  cacli  nf  v/'nirli  lioli(>canio  a  Icadinij;  direct  or. 
Had  ho  ivnd.avd  nu  ..tlier  s.^rvicc  tn  t  ho  l.usincss  intrrcsts  of  tlio  State  ..f  Prniisyl  vama,  lii.s 
activity  and  cnt.Tj.ri-^e  m  tins  diivction  aloiir  w.^ald  cntille  liini  t.>  dislin.s^'nislird  cuMderation. 
()(  his  multilndinMus  husincss  cntci'i.riMS  m  (_)il  City  and  I'lUshni-di  a  v<.lumc  niiidit  he  wiiltcn. 
]n  1h.|!i  phiivs  he  ha;  I  lie  iv|,ulatien  ,,r  1  cin-  one  ct  the  m, ■,-■,!  ;.1,.|1  aii.l  a.'tive  ot  hu.Miiess  men. 
][e  was  aiimn-  the>  nr,  .je.a,  a .,  ,,|'  tiie  dd  Cjiy  ;m.l  1  etn-haiiu  Ihid-e,  and  tlie  \'rnan-n  Ih'id-e, 
l).)th  uf  whi.di  si.aii  tlie  Allegheny  l;iver,  the  tenner  eonneetin-  Anrth  and  Snntli  (  nl  Cily,  aiul 
the  latter  W'e-^t  and  Seiitli  (jil  City.  llewasl'i.r  ^.enie  time  Ihesident  of  heth  o.ni|.aiues. 
Anntheriif  his  enteipri-^es.  in  \vln(  li  hi,,  [lartners  wer.'  ^\v.  Ud'ay  and  l\v.  l\.  (  h^ary,  \vas  tiie 
Od  City  Boiler  A\'ei-ks,  iimha.hly  the  lar-est  industrial  in.-tifa.tiun  in  the  „il  cnnntry.  These 
works  liave  already  cn^trneted  imn  t.-.nka-e  to  aeaiiaeily  of  m  arly  thiideeii  million  harrels, 
and  also  a.n  onoinion- nnndier  ot  en-iuos  en.d  holler.-..  Sooa  atte,- ;..rrivin-  in  1 'il  fshur-h  he  was 
assoeiate.l  with  Ml',  dodiiia  Rho.l.'s  and  ol  hers  in  estahkr-lnn-  i  he  I'einislyvania  Tiihe  Works, 
eai.it.al  twelve  hnndi-.dth-n-.and  (hdlars.  llavin-  keen  a  niemher  ot  t  he'oil  e.xehan-(-s  at  Oil 
Cily  and  TiHiNville,  he  qune  natnrally  jonied  that  at  ]'itt,-.hur-h.  With  rare  business  iieivepliou 
he  sa-.v  that  this  oi--aiii,'.aUoii  was  wi'ak,  ami  theretore  iv;,olvod  to  strengthen  it.  Ih'eting  with 
no  a:--si<1:mer  from  liir  niemhers,  ir-  eoneliuh.'d  to  found  a  new  e.xehange,  and  in  l^^:'.  lieohta.ined 
a  ejiarter  toroi;elroin  the  local  court.  He  tlicn  selected  a  site  on  F(airth  Avenue,  ojipusito 
the  Doiku-  Savni;;s  l',:ink,  and  erected  tliereon  a  nia.gniheent  hnilding,  Avliich  cost,  togrther  with 
the  sile,  one  Iniiidivd  and  lii'ty  thousand  dollars.  While  it  was  heuig  construcded  la.'  organized 
the  I'utshui'gh  I'l  trol.'um  kk-vchange ;  and,  in  i.^pite  of  the  most  virulent  opiiosition  and  ahuse 
from  iiiteivsted  nieniher,-,  of  the  old  exchange,  he  linally  [lerh-ided  it.  In  April,  iss-l,  the  n.'W 
exeliange  Weill  mlo  ojiei'ation  hy  pnrchaMng  the  new  hnildmg,  paying  3.1r.  A'audergrift  for  it 
in  ca--h.  He.ide-;  the  banking  institutions  already  named,  Captain  Vandergritt  has  aided  in 
founding  and  organizing  others,  in.duding  tlio  Se.alioard  National  Ikink  of  .\ew  York  and  the 
Keyslone  I'.aiik  of  1  ■itk-.hnrgh.  He  i..  President  of  llie  last  nana'd.  ]n  the  AlleglK-ny  National 
Bank  of  I'ittVonrgh,  also,  he  was  at  one  time  a,  diroefor.  His  n.ame  is  likewise  connecte.l  with 
various  iron  entei  pri-.es  in  Pittsburgh;  and  of  coiir.-e  is  intimately  a.ssocialed  with  the'  Standard 
Oil  Comp.-.nv,  (if  which  la.'  eaily  he.-ame  a  memher  by  taking  st..ek  in  the  comiiaiiy  h.r  his  Jm- 
jierial  h'i'liiKa-v,  icar  (  iil  City,  and  for  several  )ears  was  a  director.  In  natural  gas.  in  addition 
to  .-ompanie,.  named,  h;'  has  been  the  promoting  spirit  in  organizing  the  Unileil  (  hi  and  ( ias 
Trust,  of  whi.di  he  i:-,  Pre-deiit ;  the  T.dcdo  Natural  Cas  Company,  capital  two  milluai  dollars, 
and  the  Washinglon  Od  Company,  and  in  extending  the-  Pennsylvania  Tube  W,,rksandthe 
Ajiollo  Troll  and  Steel  I'onipany,  ('(piijiping  the  latter  with  opcai  hearth  fnrnaci^s  and  extensive 
galvanizing  works,  and  increasing  the  general  capacity  to  rank  with  the  largest  sheet-iron 
manuf.aetiires   in    tlu-  Cnited   States.      As  may  be   inferred   from  this  a.econnt.  Captain  V.-inder- 

heshowshiscapacily  forh.ard  work  and  .■onccntrated  thonghl.  He  may  be  said  to  have  grappled 
sn<-cc,sstully  with  nearly  every  problem  that  ha  ■;  confronted  him.  His  shrewdne'^s  and  judgment 
in  biisiiie.s  transaetions  ai'c"  ex. cptionally  excellent,  and  th.-yhave  been  sn  carefully  and  etli- 
eieiitly  .-ailed  into  pkivtliat  a.lmo.d  .-v.-ry  enls-ri)ris.'  th.Mr  p.  .-s.^^^or  has  entei-.-il  u]-.  m  .s.-.ans  t.) 
hav.yM.-M.-.l  go!  1  ■,,  r.-utrns.  In  all  hi.,  business  relath.ns  Captain  Vandergritt  is  a  m.uhdof  up- 
righlii.-ss  aii.l  h..nor.  His  kindness  of  he-art  is  something  remarkable,  and  to  those  who  kn.'W 
him  intimat.lv  it  s.-.-ms  as  if  he  w.)iild  never  weary  ut  d.iing  g.)od,  although  th.'  gi-ealer  munb.-r 
..f  hi,  kin.llyand  philanthr.ipic  a.-ts  bav.',  through  his  natural  in.Hlesty,  never  be,,n  heral.led 
t.i  III.'  public.  It  mav  be  sai.l  that  n.i  i-.  ally  des.a-ving  ap-pb.-ants  h.r  a-'sistan.-e  have  evta-  h..aai 
diMie-.-.l  un.-iided.  dd,.-  <-laims.dNstrang,-i-s,  as  well  a-;  friends,  ar.-  d.-.-nied  valid,  and  neither 
i-a.-e  n.ir  cr.-.-d   d.-bars  from  his  sym[>ath\ .      In  th.'   cans..'  .d'  r.digiun  he  is  and  always  has  been 
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generous  to  a  fault.  Potiie  of  his  acts  in  aid  ni  the  ehurch  have  liem  princely.  One,  the  t^ift 
of  a  niuiih.T  nt  tiinusaiid  dnllars  (..vcr  halt  its  c<.,-^t )  to  the  First  i 'rcshytcrian  Church  nt  Oil 
City,  tnwaril  the  cimst ructi. .n  dt  t!ic  edifice  in  wdiich  it  iinw  \v.,i,~iiiii-,  was  nt  this  charactci'. 
Thnm-h  .Mr.  Wandcr-rift's  lauuilicncc,  tliis  cnii-rcKatmn  is  out  nt  d.d.t,  and  v,-Mrshii>s  C.i.i  m 
a  tree  churdi  to  ^vllich  all  — rich  and  jieor  alike-are  uil.'nnic  Caiaaiu  VaiHler-ritt  rs  gener- 
ally sn'iu'wliat  reserved  ill  iiiaiuier,  hut  m  the  ciiii.auy  oL  trieiidser  iusocie-ty  he  is  uiost  a-ive- 
ahle  and  ent-rtainiiiy,  mere  e.~peeially  when  intereste<l,  and  at  tunes  •■  jovial  and  iw  lite  et  the 
l)arly."      He  is  a  k'"'"!  trieiid,  hut,  like  most  men  of   positive  ciiarader,  is  stK.ii-  in  his  didikcs. 

Captain  Yanderyritt   has  hceii  singularly  happy  in  his  home  hie.      He  has  1 n  twice   mairied. 

His  lirst  wile,  to  whom  he  was  umt.-d  Heceniher  -J'.'tli,  1>.-..S,  was  .Miss  ll./nrietta  Vir-inia  Mor- 
row. Tiie  toll, .will-  cliildivii  were  horn  to  this  marriage;  Kal-  \'irgmia,  ii.iw  .Mrs.  Dm-ham  of 
iSew  York  City;  neuiamm  Wallace,  a  resid.Mit  of  ritlshuigh,  I'a.  ;"l;e!Mvea  Blanche,  wh.,  died 
inchildhond;  Jacohhiy,  who  died  in  l^-7;  Diiniel  l;u^hlleh,  who  died  in  cdiildlioo.l  ;  Heiirieila 
X'irginia,  now  Mi.,,  .h.im-toii  ef  Wr.-t  Point,  N.  Y.  ;  }Iarg;iret  Frances,  nowMr.-,  T.  K.  Mnrjiliv; 
Samuel  11,  nry  and  .heeph  J',udon,.-!l,  F  ah  resident.;  of  Filtshurgli,  Fa.  Mrs.  \'andeigrift  was 
a  lady  of  most  (cKcmplaiy  lite   an<l  conversation.      A   sincere   Christian,  she   delighted    in   doing 

generous  share  of  the  pi'osiierit \'  .-he  eiijovi-d.  and  whicdi  sin.;  admini.-tereil  with  a  full  t'onscious- 
iiess  of  the  ivsponsihility  its  posses.-ion  entailed.  Her  intere>t  in  the  young  was  marked.  At 
Oil  City,  the  many  yoim;;-  men  v.dio  had  left  their  homes  for  emplovmeiit,  and  win.  were  ex- 
liosed  there  to  the  excit.jneiits  and  teinpt,ition.s  which  fieset  lite  in  all  newly  opened  llelds  .if 
eiiteriirise,  wen.'  oliie,-t<  of  the  deepest  sulicitmle  to  her,  A  innfound  FelieAer  in  the  sa\ing 
inlhience  of  home  life,  sli(>  unhesitatingly  opened  her  home  to  them,  and  gave  them  at  all  tiiia  > 
a  kindly  ami  m;Uernal  welcome.  Her  moral  inlhience  over  them  was  very  gival  and  the  t  fleet 
still  remains,  jhs.  \'andergrift  died  at  Pitf.shurgh,  Deceuiher  -eth,  l^sj.  She  was  protoundly 
esteemed  during  life,  ;iiid  siiiceiely  niuumed  at  death,  fin  Deeemher  .itli,  ls>:;,  I'aiitaiu  \'an- 
dergritt  ni.an-ied  Mr.^.  Frances  (i.  Hartley,  in^e  Ansliutz,  who  is  now  the  sluirer  of  his  husy 
career,  and  in  every  sense  uf  the  term  a  worthy  helpmeet. 


JOHN  r;.  AVin;rnp]Pv. 


JoHX  ni:i'.i:xT.t:.\F  A\'nrr'ri[-:i;,  distinguislieil  as  the  ''tiaily  Ami.aican  poet,"  was  born  in 
Haverhill,  }.la.ss.,  Deeeniher  1  7th,  IsoT,  ;ind  died  at  Hampton  Fads,  X.  I  F, the  home  of  his  relatives, 
Septemher  Tth,  isn-j.  He  w;isl.orn  in  the  stronghold  of  Furitaiiic  traditions.  The  hard  features, 
however,  of  the  l'urit;in  character  he  had  not  inherited,  f.ir  hoth  hi,  parents  were  of  (^hiaker 
sto.dc.  and  they  weiv  themselves  nK.'iuhers  of  the  So.aety  of  Frieiid.s.  His  father  was  a  jkh,!', 
hard-working  farmer;  the  farm  which  he  tilled  est  hut  si.\-  huudre.l  dollarsof  horrowed  money. 
If  we  e.x.vpt  twelve  months  at  the  Haverhill  Academy,  the  only  tuition  \vhicli  the  future  poet 
ever  had  from  others  wa.s  ..htaiued  at  a  Common  school.  Nari'ow  also  were  his  o])portnnities 
f..r  self-education;  to,,  p,„,r  t,.  buy  hooks,  he  had  to  l.orr,.w  them,  an,l  the  libraries  to  whi.di  he 
had  access  were  sm.all  ami  few.  He  was  all  his  life  a  str;inevr  to  the  inlluences  of  college  cul- 
ture and  of  foreign  tr,i\,d,  which  !i;id  much  t,,  do  with  shaiiiug  the  minds  of  Emerson,  Long- 
f.dlow,  an,l  dwell.  F'eared  in  a  h,,inestead  where  the  moth.u' spun  th,.- garments  that  kejit  a 
loy;d,  Inving  Fimilv.iivl,.  warm;  where  the  Fible  and  '■FilgriiiFs  Fiogivs.,"  formed  the  library, 
an,l  wh.a-e  ,laily  t,.il  -,ave  sweetness  unto  daily  bivad,  the  b,,y,  ev.'ii  ha.l  h.MH'cn  of  dilleivnt 
cist,  (;ould  hardly  have  become  a  symiiatliizer  of  the  aristocratic  i  kis.ses.      A  travelling   tinl;er, 
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n  Scotchman,  a  "  pawky  auld  carle,"  as  Whitticr  afterward  dt'scialu'd  him,  ]iut  tho  }:,n-acoful 
rhythm  ut  Knlu-rt  Hums'  s.,ii-s  into  nur  [uH-t's  h.'ad  and  iiia(h'  him  ivsth-ss  until  lie  ohtained 
trum  Joshua  r.illin,  his  tra.dicr,  a  rli.ap  vnlume  .d  Duiiis'  iin.^iiis.  'i'liis  was  a  'J,Vi-A{  day  in 
Whitti.'r's  lite.  Ih'  was. .Illy  hmilmi  v  ears  old,  hut  he  tnun.l 'a  .•..mpauion  and  a  -uido,  nay, 
an  uisiHi-atKHi,  in  ihis  hattercd  Vdlum.',  h.r  the  vci'ses  tnuchrd  smirc'sot  IVeling  iinkn-avn  "to 
him  hct.,iv  and  sinuulatrd  him  t..  wrili'  i-hynirs  (d'  his  ..wn.  llnw  ca-vrly  'm'  drank  nt  llurns 
may  h,-  yue~srd  tmni  the  fart  that  ni.-t,,f  AVhittiei-"s  (;arly  verses  were  conlVssed  —  iiniudly 
(.,,ntes>ed— imitations  of  the  Scottish  hard,  evon  to  dialeet  and  forms  of  verse.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  .Jd  Wdiittier  wrut<'  his  lii'st  jiuhhsheMl  iioeiii. 

"1  was  a   callow  vouth,"Mie   savs,  "when  T    hrst    he-an    to   rlninc;  a   mere   strijilin-   who 
l..ve<l  the  son;;-  ,)f  ihe  l.ird  while  1   was  ho.-in-  in  the  cornlield,  and   oflcn  ]ianscd    i,,  mv  work  ,.f 

jilantin-  [.otato,..  |.,  thinic  of  the  lar-awav  l-ki-t.      Mv  \\v>{  \ ni,  'Tiic  Deilv,'  was  piihli^hcd  m 

the  .\ewhiir\|H,il  /•■/.,  /V,-,s,s,  edited  hv  W 1  lliam  1  dovd  (iarris..n.  The  manuscript  was  taken 
from  mv  rn..ni  hv  mv  si.ter  and  -ivcn  to  ,h,hn  .Moisc,  the  paper  carri./r,  wlio  was  told  to  iilace 
the  .'opy  m  (iarri-in's  oluce  and  i-rc-.-rve  the  ntmo>t  secvcv  iveardni-  its  author.  Iledi<l  so, 
and  when  the  paper  iv,icli,-d  me  1  wasworkin-  in  llie  Held.  1  was  translkved  with  d.'li-ht  when 
1  saw  that  my  iioem  was  pnhlisheil.      It  was  one  of  the  happiest  nionieiils  of  my  life."' 

The  poem  ex<;ited  so  much  favorahle  comment  that  the  frightened  hoy  pleaded  with  his 
sister  not  to  reveal  the  autliorshiii.  But  she  was  a  yiil,  and  a  glad  sister,  so  of  eour-e  she 
could  not  keep  the  secict.  Theii  (iarri.-oii  came  to  see  the  Mushiug.  harefcnit  U..y,  and  c.mght 
him  digging  potatoes,  (iarrisoii  snatched  tliat  tremhling  hoy  ,,ut  of  the  jnitato  pat' h  and  hore 
him  away  to  .-reiio.d.  So  .lohn  lireenleaf  AVhittier  was  thing,  in  spite  of  his  own  remour-tranee. 
into  the  iilace  desi-ned  for  him,  and  heing  there,  he  glorilied  his  name  without  knowin-  how  lu- 
did  \\.  W  hen  asked  liow  he  had  writt.'iihis  poems—what  method  he  ha.l  emploved -die  Hiiiled 
and  s.aid,  ■' I  doiid  know.  I  have  no  method.  I  iiever  h.ad  any."  1 'uring  his  s.  ho-.l  days 
Whittier  hoarded  with  Ahijah  Wynian,  the  editor  of  the  Haverhill  Ouzette,  and  .several  of  Ids 
jioems  were  }irinted  in  that  journal.  At  the  close  of  his  half-year  course  his  money  gave  out, 
and  he  spent  a  portion  of  the  next  year  teaching  school,  thus  earning  money  enough  for  a  second 
cours(!  at  ilui  academy.  In  the.  year  fSi.>,^,  when  AVhittier  had  just  reached  his  majoi  ity,  his 
friend  Garrison  went  to  Boston  and,  through  his  intluence  there,  made  the  jioet  a  contrihutor  to 
the  AiiKjn'cKii  Mm,  njartn  n  r,  at  a  salary  of  nine  dollars  a  week.  But  his  hands  were  needed 
on  the  fartn,  an.l  in  respon-e  to  a  call  from  his  father,  AVhittier  ceased  his  j.nirnalislic  lahors 
and  lived  at  the  old  home  until  July,  i^:;o.  Of  all  th.'  poems  he  had  at  that  time  written.  "The 
-Minstrel  tJirl,"  imhlished  in  dohu  Xeal's  magazine,  7'/,c  r(0,/,v'c,  had  attracted  the  most 
attention  and  done  the  most  to  stampthe  author  as  a  young  man  of  genius.  AVhittier  had  also 
sent  a  nuniher  of  poems  to  tlie  Sric  K.ujhin,!  lIVc/,///  llrvi,  ii\  and  the  e<litor,  (le<iree  D.  J'ren- 
tice,  heing  thus  attia.-ted  to  him,  hecanie  his  firm  friend.  AA'hen  h'rentice  went  to  kuuisville, 
wheiv  he  afterward  hecanie  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  he  advised  the  publisher  of  the  /or/cH' 
to  engage  Whittier  in  his  jilace.  Whittier  says:  ''I  was  in  the  cornfield  hoeing  when  the 
letter  came  inviting  me  to  takii  editorial  charge  of  the  paper.  I  could  not  have  heiii  more  sur- 
prised had  T  been  ottered  the  crown  of  England."  He  accepted  the  trust,  and,  though  hy  no 
means  contideiit  of  his  ip.ialillcations,  succeeded  in  making  the  papei-  n^adahle.  His  life  in 
Hartford  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  here  he  made  many  friendships  which  remained  warm  so 
long  as  the  lives  lasted.  His  ]ioem,  "  Aliriam,"  was  dedicated  to  F.  A.  I'.  Ikirnard,  until  his 
recent  de.vase  president  of  Cohimhia  College-.  .Air.  Iknuard  was  at  that  time  a  student  at 
Vale,  and  la;  and  AVhittier  studied  tog<-therthe  Eastern  history  up.^i  which  the  ].oem  is  tonmled. 
tlideon  W.dles,  afterward  of  Lincoln's  C.d)iiiet.  was  another  of   the  friends  made  hy  the  poet  m 
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Hartford.  In  l.^:VJ  Wliittior  was  called  hack  to  the  old  farm  hy  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
for  many  years  afterward  he  divided  his  time  hetweeii  tilling;'  that  loved  soil  and  \vriting  the 
veises  iiiioii  which  his  lame  as  a  poet  has  lieeii  erecU  d.  The  sket(  hes  and  iioems  which  he  had 
puhhshcd  ill  the  /;,  r/V/r  wei-e  s. .  v^'idely  seu-iit  Inr,  that  he  -atheivd  them  and  puhli^hed  his 
iirst  huck,  mi.ier  the  title  of  "New  En.-laiid  Le-eiids  in  I'rose  and  Vei'se/-  At  almul  tliis  time 
the  few  abnliiionists  wiiu  dared  tohekii.Avn  as  such  he-an  th.>  c<  nuvrted  act  ion  which  ended 
in  the  eniamapatioii  of  the  American  slaves  thirty  yeaa's  later.  W'hiltier  was  anion--  the  fhre- 
niost  of  these— ■■cranks"  tliey  would  have  heen  called  if  the  people  ot  that  day  had  known  the 
word.  A  mcetin-  vwis  held  in  Haverhill,  and  :\[r.  Whittier  was  ch.,sen  secnMary  of  tlie  Anti- 
Sluvery  yociety  then  oi-anized.  This  was  in  X^o?,.  Soon  afterward  h.' contrihuted  a  hve  col- 
umn article  to  the  l'ro\  idence  .Innruitl  on  tlic>  cur^e  of  slavery,  and  at  ahoiit  tin-  same  time  puh- 
lished  his  famous  poem,  "  \'oi.  cs  of  Freedom,"  tiie  lirst  of  his  Ion-  series  of  poiius  and  essays 
which  did  so  much  lo  makt-  convei'ts  to  that  stni-'-liny  c;uise.  Tiieii  hc-;m  the  twenty  years  of 
which  he  sjiealcs  coiicerniiiL;'  the  injury  his  nanu'  would  woik  to  any  journal.  Ih.'  was  so  very 
uniiopular  at  that  tim<',  that  (jn  one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  hciug  m<ih!:ed  in  JIaverhill. 
L>ut  .so  persistently  and  so  intelligently  did  he  and  his  little  knot  of  co-Vv-oika  rs  ]al)or  for  the 
right  that  in  ISuJ  there  were  enough  aholitionists,  i)rofessed  and  mherwise,  to  elect  him  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  The  farm  in  the  mean  time  was  so  unproductive  that  he  accepted 
the  position  of  editor  of  the  Haverhill  (ia--.(iUc,  which,  of  course,  he  conducted  on  aholition 
principles.  In  ls;;7  he  t'ame  to  New  York  as  the  secretary  of  the  National  Ant  i-Sl;ivery  Society, 
hut  soon  afterward  ^vent  to  Philadelphia,  where  after  a  yi.-ar  he  hecmiie  the  editor  of  the  Pcitn- 
sulraiu'a  Fniunni.  'I'he  olhce  of  that  journal  was  sacked  hy  symi.athizers  of  the  slaveholders, 
hut  this  only  made  \\'hittier  light  the  evil  with  more  vigor,  lie  was  aggressive  and  fearless, 
hut  always,  as  hecame  the  Quaker,  in  favor  of  the  milder  methods  of  reh)rni.  Touching  this 
point   he   has  in  later  life  said: 

"For  a  long  time  my  position  on  that  ([uestion  was  diiTereiit  from  that  of  Garrison.  I 
recognized  that  "the  (.'oii-titntion  legalized  slaveholding,  and  ther.'jore  my  efforts  were  directed 
against  its  exti'iisiou  to  tlie  Territories,  and  in  hehalf  of  the  gi-adual  and  pea<<'lul  emancipation 
in  the  South.  Ihit  when  the  war  hroke  upon  us  I  was  with  Lincohi  and  (hirrison  heart  and 
soul.  I  am  proinl  of  the  part  1  plaviMl  in  that  eontroversy,  hut,  as  Charles  Sumner  endeavored 
to  ohliterate  all  record  of  that  great  eontlict  from  onr  hattle-il.ags,  so  I  desire  to  hiiry  in  the 
waters  of  oblivion  all  the  fatter  things  I  said  in  that  strife.      Sumner  was  a  friend  of  humanity." 

After  another  year  in  T'hiladelpliia  Whittier  went  to  Washington  and  hecame  the  editor  of 
the  Xidiuiiu/  Km,  the  journal  for  wliudi  "  Uncle  Tom's  I'ahnf  was  written.  In  1  Mo  he  returned 
to  Massachusetts  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  literary  imrsuits.  For  more  than  twenty-hve 
years  he  was  hated  liy  oiiedialf  his  fellovz-countrymeii  and  jeered  at  hy  almost  the  other  half. 
But  there  came  a  change,  and  i)ulilisliers  set  uji  a  clamor  iV)r  poems,  ]iot  ms,  iioians — they  all 
wanted  AVhittier's  pueiiis.  Fann'  at  last  had  found  him,  hut  it  I'Oiild  not  hnv  him  from  his  old 
simple  ways.  Cold  was  held  out  liefore  him  and  he  washegged  to  write  for  it,  hut  he  couhl  not 
do  it.  He  must  ha\e  a  reason  hefore  he  could  Avrite  a  poem,  and  he  could  not  pnnnise  that  a 
reason  would  arise.  So  he  cotdd  not  engage,  and  he  never  did  eug.ige,  to  ^vrite  a  poem.  Many 
times  he  said  he  would  never  write  again.  He  w;is  utterly  careless  what  he  wrote  upon. 
Some  of  his  most  famous  poems  were  written  on  scraiis  of  paiiei',  the  hacks  of  old  envelopes  and 
such  things,  and  they  are  crossed  and  criss-crossed  until  Ihey  arc  hard.ly  legihle.  His  niece, 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Pickard,  wife  of  his  literary  executor,  has  many  of  tln-sc'  interesting  originals  and 
many  of  these  other  writings  not  intended  for  puhlication.  Slse  lived  with  ^Ir.  Whittier  for 
many  years,  and  during  that  time  seldom  let  a  sheet  of  his  manuscriiit  reach  the  waste-hasket 
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to  v/liich  the  poet  sought  to  doom  it.  If  Mr.  Whittior's  hterary  executor  should  ever  ijuhlish 
all  th.:L  is  lieing  preserved,  the  pulilie  \vill  be  greatly  surprised  by  the  amount  and  the  versaiile 
charaetor  of  it.  In  his  time  ilr.  VVhittier  wrote  many  "private"  poems.  These  are  nearly  all 
humorous.  If  ln'  attended  a  picnic  or  had  any  kind  of  outing,  with  congenial  spirits,  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  write  a  pui'm  about  it,  playing  on  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  incident;^  and 
introducing  the  naun-s  and  peculiarities  of  all  the  persons  of  the  {larty.  Many  such  poems  are 
in  existence  now  scattered  about  among  his  intimates,  l)ut  neither  love  nor  money  coidd  buy 
one  of  tliem  for  publication.  The  most  successful  of  Mr.  WliUtier's  works,  finm  a  linancial 
■point  of  view— which  is  tiie  view  he  never  took— is  "Sn<iw-i;ouu(l."'  Until  tliis  was  ]>ublisheil 
he  had  received  very  little  money  for  his  poems,  but  the  publishers  gave  him  tweiity-tive  cents 
for  every  copy  of  "Snow-Bound"  that  was  sold,  and  under  this  rarely  generous  arrangement 
the  poet  received  several  thousand  dollars,  tiince  that  tune  .Mr.  Whittier  received  some  high 
prices  for  his  poems— so  high,  he  used  to  say,  that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  accept  them. 
The  highest  of  these  was  oue  thcntsand  deillars  paid  ])y  the  .Xew  York  LtdijiT  for  ninety-six  lines 
entitlrd  "The  Captain's  Well.''  This  poem,  which  was  writte^n  in  fsslt,  and  may  salely  lie  set 
down  as  Mr.  Whittier's  List  one  of  great  length,  has  an  interesting  bit  of  local  history  for  its 
theme.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Valentine  IJagley,  a  young  man  living  in 
Amesbury,  went  to  sea  and  soon  became  Captain  Bagley.  AN'hen  he  was  yet  young  his  vessel 
was  wrecked  m  the  Red  Sea,  and  he  was  cast  upon  the  shore  of  Arabia,  where  he  was  seized 
and  sold  into  slavery  by  the  Bedouins.  After  many  years  he  escaped  and  fled  to  the  great 
Arabian  de-ert,  where  he  wandered  until  he  nearly  perished  of  thirst.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  tiiought  of  prayer.  As  hc^  supplicated  Heaven  for  aid,  the  iiicture  of  his  home  in 
Aniesbiiry  rose  before  his  mind,  and,  with  the  finest  regard  for  detail,  he  vowed  that  if  the  Lord 
would  hel[i  luiu  back  to  Ame.sbury,  he  would  dig  a  well  in  a  certain  spot  by  the  roadside  near 
his  horn.'  and  dodicate  it  to  the  i^ord.  In  time  Captain  Bagley  was  rescued  and  ln'ougbt  home. 
On  the  lirst  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  proceeded  to  dig  in  the  designated  spot.  His  neigh- 
bor.3  asked  whether  he  was  digging  for  gold,  and  he  said  no.  lie  was  digging  for  something 
more  precious— water.  Finally  he  came  scrambling  out  of  his  well,  followed  by  a  gush  of  pure, 
cool  water  which  ro;e  almost  to  the  brim.  The  Captain  built  a  curb  over  the  well  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  sitting  near  it,  keeping  the  ample  trough  full  and  cool,  and  inviting 
man  an  1  beast  to  stop  in  passing,  and  partake  freely  of  ''God's  best  gift  to  earth."  Captain 
Bagley  died  in  i>:v.\  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  but  the  well  still  remains,  though  the  decayed  curb 
was  taken  down  about  ton  years  ago.  ^Ir.  Whittier  was  thirty-one  years  old  when  the  Captain 
died,  and  had  known  lam  for  many  years.  Captain  Bagley's  tombstone  still  stands  in  the 
burying-ground  on  tlu;  lull,  only  a,  stone's  throw  from  the  well.  Within  the  same  enclosure 
is  the  Fric'ud's  little  half-acre,  and  in  this  lie  the  ashes  of  :\Ir.  Whittier's  dear  ones— Uncle 
Moses,  Aunt  .Meny,  his  latliei'  and  mother,  sisters  Mary  and  Lizzie,  and  brother  Franklin— and 
at  the  westerly  md  <.f  the  mw  there;  was  just  room  fnr  one  more  mound  to  be  made,  and  one 
more  plain  litll.-  hcailstono  to  be  set  up,  where  the  poet  int.Mided  finally  to  lay  him  down  to  rest. 
His  home  was  at  Amesbury,  ilass.,  and  there  he  was  buried  in  accordance  with  the  following 
re<[ttest  contained  in  his  will: 

"it  is  my  wish  that  my  funeral  may  be  conducted  in  the  plain  and  quiet  way  of  the 
Society  ol'  Friends  with  which  I  am  connected,  not  only  by  birthright,  but  also  Ijy  a  settled  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  its  principles  and  the  importance  of  its  testimonies.'' 

His  will  also  contained  several  beepiests  to  charitable  institutions,  and  a  further  clause  intrust- 
ing his  manuscripts,  letters  and  papers  to  Samuel  T.  I'ickard,  of  Portland,  Me.  .Air.  AVhittier's 
death  produced  wide-.spread  regret  in  Fngland.      Next  to  Longfellow,  he  was  the  liest-known  of 
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American  ports  to  Eti^lisli  readers.  Every  Siimlay  in  tons  of  tliousamls  df  Ent^'lisli  cliapels  his 
hymns  an'  suulc,  tln'ir  sweet ly-ordered  rhytlnn.  simple  style,  and  pure  tee'Iin,i;-s  standin^^  tertii  in 
w'rieiime  contrast  with  the  illiterate  mawkishness  ot  some  ot  their  eompani.uis  in  the  same  h.iok. 
Ill  this  country  his  death  was  yreatly  lamimted,  and  the  selectmen  of.  Ameshniy  Init  voiced  tlie 
sentiments  ot  the  nation  in  issuing  the  following  inrmediately  atter  his  decease: 

"Our  town  has  heen  saddened  hy  the  death  of  the  great  poet,  ami  one  of  the  nohlest  and 
most  hejoveil  citizens.  We  IVvl  that  our  country  at  large,  and  Die  civil i/.eil  woi-M,  mourns  with 
us  the  death  of  the  poet  and  liberty-loving  philanthropist,  .lojui  (', .  Whittier,  sharing  the  sad- 
ness which  must  come  to  the  wise  and  good  everywdiere.  We,  the  ])eople  of  Ameshury,  mourn 
the  lo-is  of  a  friend  and  iieighhor  endeared  to  us  'by  his  lovahl.^  nuaHties  and  tJK'  j.raclice  ot  his 
daily  life  in  our  mid-l.  We  ivvered  him  for  his  quaintness  and  loved  him  for  liimselt.  Always 
id.'iitilied  with  every  good  wi>rk  in  Ame.sbury,  sustaining  the  riglit  and  defi^ndiiig  tin'  opjiressed, 
his  life>  to  us  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  a  daily  sermon.  If  it  lie  true  that  the  heart 
speaketh  most  when  the  life  moves  not,  we  can  only  add  that  such  a  life,  with  its  fulness  of 
years  and  its  crown  of  blessing,  is  a  rich  legacy  to  the  conmiunity. " 

As  has  lieen  well  said  by  another,  great  men,  statesmen,  scholars,  jioets,  inventors,  appear 
not  singly,  Intt  in  clusters.  Indeed,  history  is  simply  the  record  of  a  journey  from  one  assem- 
blage of  giants  to  another.  Whittier  belonged  in  such  a  group.  The  others  were  Bancroft,  and 
IVIotley,  and  Longfellow,  and  Lowell,  and  Holmes.  What  a  constellation  of  genius!  What 
wealth  of  thought,  of  song,  of  hnpulse  they  bestowed  with  liberal  hand  upon  the  age  wliich 
honori.Ml  them  and  which  they  honored!  But  these  brilliant  firbs  have  one  by  one  gone  out  in 
dai'kness,  leaving  nothing  beliind  except  the  memory  of  their  former  greatness,  (if  all  the 
les  remains.  And  he  is  in  the  evening  of  life,  and  it  may  not  be  long  before 
.As  t(^  ^Vhittier's  literar}"-  standing,  the  verdict  was  reached  many  years  ago. 
whetlier  he  be  judged  by  his  early  verses,  which  reek  of  the  fields  and  the  hills, 
d  ballads,  wi'itten  in  the  heat  and  haste  of  a  campaign  against  human  slavery, 
trefully  studied  efforts  of  his  later  years — they  all  show  the  genius  of  the  poet, 
II  fccjiug.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  poets.  He  belonged  to  an  era  on  wliitdi 
■en  rung  down,  and  he  lived  in  a  literary  generation  which  has  had  no  success.ir. 
the  impulse  of  great  events  to  make  great  singers.  He  was  a  lyri(^  jioet,  jmre 
wrote  no  epics.  He  climbed  no  dizzy  heights.  He  sang  songs  for  the  ] 
and  was  loved  and  iKineired  by  the  people.  He  was  a  master  painter  with  his  verse  and 
picture  a  landscape  in  a  line.  His  "Barefoot  Boy"  is  a  medallion;  his  "Rnow-Bound"  a 
of  clean-cut  cameos.  But  beloved  melody  and  song  better  than  he  did  felicity  of  pin 
and  so  do  his  listeners.  Witness  the  hold  of  "Maud  Muller"  and  "Barliara  Fiietcliie"  u 
all.  Full  of  years  and  honoi-s,  and  blessed  with  the  love  of  his  fellow-men — deserved 
love  and  honors  were — he  went  down  into  the  valley  and  cann'  u)!  again  on  the  other 
peaceful,  radiant,  little  changed,  for  he  had  been  almost  spirit  bir  many  years.  The  dea^ 
of  Amesliury  will  be  adjudged  something  more  than  poet,  or  fi'iend,  or  fellow-citizen, 
had  touched  the  cfinunon  chord  of  nature  wliich  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  Wliitti 
his  songs,  has  made  it  easier  ftir  men  to  live  and  easier  for  them  to  die. 
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BENJAMIN  HAEPvTSON. 

Hon.  BENJAMiNr  Harrison,  twenty-third  President  of  tlie  United  States,  was  V)nrn  at  North 
Bend.O..  An--ust  -Jnth,  l^:l:;.  His  lather  was  John  Sent t  1  laiTis.,ii,  who  was  the  thii'd  son  of  Presi- 
dent Wilhani  1  hairy  llairison,  and  was  l,orn  at  Vin.'.MHM's,  Ind..  in  ImU,  ivccivrd  a  hlieral 
edneation,  ;iiid  was  eliTtcd  to  C'on,i;avss,  wlu're  he  served  from  1  s:,:;  to  ls:.7.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  r.onjaniin  was  tlie  son  of  Ins  second  wife,  I'dizalietli  Irwin,  of  Alereershurg,  Pa. 
The  fannly  dc-c'iidrd  from  P.cnjiiniin  Harrison,  a  sig-ncr  of  the  ]  )celaration  of  Independence, 
who  was  l)oin  ill  P.erlvclcy.  Va.,  ahont  ITIo,  and  wliosc^  fatln-r  and  i^randfatlier  were  hoth 
named  I'.enjamiii.  He  was  a.  nienihia' of  the  \'ii--inia  iioiisc  of  Ihir-vshcs  in  ITiil.  ;ind  was  a 
nicniher  of  tin-  .•onnuilt.v  wlii.-li  i.ii  i-aivd  tlic  iiK'Hioiial  lo  tho  kin,-^'  on  tiic  stamp  tax.  1  h ■  was 
elected  to  ('on--n  ss  four  times,  and  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  resolnti.uis,  drawn  ni)  hy 
Richard  H'enry  L.-e,  <le.  hiring  inde].end.iice.  .•iml  wlio  reported  the  declaration.  P.eiijainin 
Harrison,  the  lourtli  of  the  same  name  and  the  snhje<  t  of  this  sketch,  received  his  early 
education  at  home,  hnt  in  I  s  17  was -cid,  to  ;i  .seiiool  ;d,  ( 'olje-e  Hill,  near  Cincnnniti,  wliere  he 
remained  two  ye;irs.  Me  was  tlieii  sent  to  Miami  rniversit\-,  Oxforih  ().,  from  which  he 
ei'aduafed  in  I'^.'c-'.  'J'lie,  followiiiL;-  year,  (^)ctoher  -JOtli.  ls.">:'.,  lie  was  niari'ied  to  Caroline 
Scott,  dan-hter  of  .John  \V.  Scott,  jn-e^iih^nt  of  Oxford  t'emale  Seminary.  "t'onn--  Hari'ison 
ndurned  to  ( 'incinnati,  where  he  hei;;m  to  study  law,  and  iu  \<,A  removed  to  TndianaiH.lis.  huh, 
which  was  ever  after  his  home,  and  where  he  was  aflniitled  to  1hc  har  and  he-an  practice. 
In  ISCO  he  was  ele.-ted  reporterof  the  Sii|.renie  Court  of  Indiana.  lie  al-oeidered  iiilo  partner- 
shiji.  the  firm  in  IsCo  Peine  HaiaasoiwV;  Pishhaek.  On  the  outhreak  of  the  Civil  War,  llv. 
Harrison  was  off,.red  the  eomniand  of  the  Sevntieth  h'e-im.^nt  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  hut  de- 
clined the  position,  acceptiii--  only  a  siM-oud  lieutenancy.  When  liis  re.Lcinient  tool:  the'  tield, 
lieutenant  llaiTison  a.-cepted  th.- colonelcy  ottered  him  hy  ( iovernor  M.)rton  and  went  to  join 
the  army  nnder  (l.'n.a-al  I'.ueH,  wlio  was  at  JSowlin-  Creen,  Ky.,  Iiavhi.i,'  the  Confederat(.'  Army 
nmha-  (ieneral  P.ia,L;,u,-  in  front  of  him.  Hai'rison  was  at  ouee  successfnl,  heing  .sent  out  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  with  the  resnlt  that  lie  captureil  a  Confederate  encampment,  including 
horses  and  arms  and  a  large  nnmher  of  prisoners.  P'rom  this  time  forward  nntil  January, 
fstM,  the  Seventieth  Indiana  was  engaged  in  the  AVest,  lighting  guerriUas  and  guarding  rail- 
roads and  hridges.  lie  was  then  placed  in  command  of  ahrigadc  attached  to  the  army  of  ( Gen- 
eral Tlooker,  and  maivhed  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  Colomd  Tfarrison  commanded  in 
engageiiu'idsat  i;esa.'a.  May  I  ttli,  and  at  Cassvdle  and  New  Ih.pe  a  few  days  later.  He  was 
also  engage(l  in  the  hattlcsof  Kennesaw  Monntain  and  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  on  acconnt  of  his 
gallantry  dvn'ing  the  latter  engagement  was  strongly  recommended  hy  General  Hooki.a-  for 
]iromotion  to  a  hiigadier-generalship.  (  haieral  Tlooker  specially  commended  him  for  the  ivsult  (jf 
hi,  skill  and  tl.ielilv,  as  shown  in  the  condition  of  his  hri-ade  as  to  discipline  and  instruction, 
petween  Se])temher  and  Xovianhei',  isui,  Hai-i'ison  was  in  Indiana,  reiaaiiting  foi'  his  hrigade, 
and  during  the  winter  of  l^(;4-(;.:>  lie  was  in  Tennessee  with  (  h'li.  (Jeorge  H.  Thomas.  In  the 
spring  of  isc,.",  Ik;  again  took  command  of  his  hrigade  and  continned  with  it  nntil  the  close  of 
the  war,  heing  mastered  out  Jmie  Sth,  PSGa,  having  received,  imder  date  Jannary  2'M\,  ISCS, 
the  hrevet  of  hiigadier-general  of  volunteers  "for  ahility  and  manifest  energy  and  gallantry  in 
command  of  the  hrigade."  Not  the  least  of  all  that  conld  lie  said  of  General  Harrison's  good 
recoid  dm'ing  the  war  is  the  fact  that  he  was  called  hy  his  men"Little  Ben, "which  is. significant 
of  a,  v(^ry  kindly  feeling  toward  him  on  their  pai-f.  In  Isii  l  (leiieral  Harrison  had  been  re-elected 
reporterof  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  Iw  a  majority  twice  as  large  as  that  which  had  given 
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him  Iho  popiti(iii  in  iscn.  WIr'ii  his  term  of  <.\'ti\e>.\  had  cxpii'od  lie  rcfusod  a  rfnomination  aud 
continued  thr  jiraetice  of  law  in  Indianaiiolis.  His  tii'iu  was  for  u  time  J'orter,  Harrison  & 
Fishhark,  and  lat^r  became  Harrison,  Miller  c^^  Khun.  It  is  alleged  that  (ieneral  Harrison 
worked  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  Indiana  bar,  reaching  that  (Mivial)le  position  l.mg  prior  to 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  In  Im;^,  and  also  in  isTi',  (ieneral  Harrison  went 
on  the  stump  for  Grant,  travelling  through  Indiana  and  addressing  large  audiences,  showing 
great  skill  and  considerable  oratorical  power.  In  isTd  he  ran  for  ( iovernor  of  (.)hio,  but  was 
beaten,  although  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  isso  j,,.  was  chairman  of  the  Indiana  <lclega- 
tion  in  the  Kepuhlican  National  ronvenlion,  and  as  such  he  c;ist  almost  Ihe  whole  vote  of  the 
State  for  Jami>s  A.  (iaiiield  for  I'resid.'nt.  At  the  same  election  ho  was  cliuson  Tnitrd  States 
Seiiatnr  fi'om  Indiana,  a  position  which  ho  contiimod  to  Imld  from  issl  to  issT,  pn'forring  it  to 
a  Cabinet  ..liice,  altliongh  that  was  olYered  to  him  hy  Tn'.-.ident  (larti.^ld.  in  Issi  (ieneral 
Harris, . n  wa^.lelegate-at-large  to  the  Kei.ublica.n  Xational  ( 'onvendoii.  While  in  the  Senate 
he  .spuke  frequently  upon  the  blading  (opies  befor(>  the  (•(umtry  am!  wiss  always  listened  to  with 
resp.ect.  He  was  a  moderate  pi-otectionist  at  tliis  time,  spoke  and  voted  in  onpi.-.itioii  to  the 
Y('toes  of  certain  pension  bills  by  President  Cb'Veland,  favored  civil-service  reform,  and  claimed 
to  be  a  spi-cial  IVii'ud  of  the  laboring  ej.i: -es.  (  ieneral  Harrison's  name  had  licii  mentioneil  as 
a  candidate  fnr  the  Presidency,  both  at  the  convention  of  isso  and  tb.-it  of  Iss-t,  but  on  lioth 
of  these  iiccasions  he  had  caused  it  to  hi.'  ^vitlldrawn.  At  the  convention  on  June  It'th,  isss,  his 
name  was  one  of  the  strongest  offered,  and  on  llie  eighth  ballot,  Chauncey  M.Depew  having  with- 
drawn and  thrown  his  votes  in  favor  of  (ieneral  Harrison,  the  latter  received  five  hundred  and 
forty-four  liallots  and  was  nominated.  The  vote  stood,  as  to  the  other  camlidaies.  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  lor  .lohn  Sherman,  one  hundred  for  Pussell  A.  Alger,  lifty-nine  for  W.  i.}.  (iresli- 
am.  live  for  James  CI.  P.laine,  and  four  for  William  :\lcKinley.  H<-  was  imtified  of  his  nom- 
iii.ition  on  June  Itli,  isss,  and  on  September  1  1th  sent  in  his  aceeptam-e,  in  which  he  announced 
lliat  tlie  jiarty's  campaign  was  to  be  made  on  the  tarilf  issue,  and  announced  himself,  in  the 
strongest  t.'rms,  as  opposed  to  any  concession  in  tins  direi-tion  of  free  trade,  toward  which 
he  said  a  "tarilf  for  revenue  (jnly"  certainly  led,  being  what  he  called  "free  trade  in  the 
English  sense."  In  the  same  document  (his  acceptance  of  the  nomination)  ^Ir.  Harrison 
strongly  reaffirmed  his  previously  expressed  views  in  favor  of  civil-services  reform,  saying  in 
jiartiiular:  "  .All  a]iiioi!.tm.i!ts  under  it  should  be  absolutely  free  from  partisan  considi-rations 
and  intlniMice."^  At  theeleclion  in  Noveinbi'r,  whiles  the  popular  vote  stood  ."i,."i:',s.i':;:;  for  Cleve- 
land and  :., 4  !ti, •-'!•;  b.r  Harrison,  b.Mug  a  plurality  for  Cleveland  of  '.is,ol7,  the  electoral  vote, 
on  the'  contrary,  stood  ics  f.,r  Cleveland  to  233  for  Harrison,  who  was  thus  declared  elected,  and 
was  duly  inaugurated  ;'Jarch  Hh,  KSsii.  On  the  same  ticket  wnth  P.eiijamin  Harrison  was  Levi 
P.  Morton,  of  New  Voik,  eleited  Vice-President;  and  Mr.  Harrison  chose  foi'  his  Cabinet  the 
following:  James  (i.  Plaine,  Secretary  of  State;  William  Windom,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
IN'dlield  Pro.'tor,  Seci-etary  ..f  AVar;"w.  II.  II.  :\Iiller,  Attorney-General;  John  Wanamaker, 
Postmaster-Cieneral;  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  John  W.  Noble,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  Jere.  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  Cabinet  was 
afterward  changed — William  Windom,  who  died  stiddenly  January '2!>th,  1801,  being  replaced 
in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  by  Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio;  Redfield  Proctor,  resigned, 
being  replaced  in  1S91  as  Secretary  of  War  by  Stephen  B.  Elkins;  and  James  G.  Blaine,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  resigned  in  June,  1S!»2,  being  succeeded  l)y  John  W.  Foster,  of  Indiana, 
appointed  Jmie  2!ttli  following.  President  Harrison  entered  upon  his  administration  under 
conditions  of  unusual  responsibility,  and  faced  a  situation  re([uiring  wid(>  iiolitical  expeiaence, 
unusual  diplomatic  gifts,  and  broad  statesmanshi]i.  ()ne  of  the  lirst  difliculties  which  lie  was 
obliged    to   confront  was  the  Behring  Sea  question   with  (ireat   Bi'itain.      The    L'nited    States 
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Government  contended  tliat  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia,  in  1807,  we  had  a(>quired 
the  riglit.s  oi  Ivussia  in  thn^c  sims,  which,  according  to  tlie  treaty  of  18ls,  were  exchisive  as  to 
the  tislieries,  inchidiug  especially  the  seal  fishery,  an  interest  of  the  greatest  value.  On  this 
basis  the  United  States  held  that  the  Government  had  the  right  to  exclude  all  peojtle  of  any 
nationality  from  killing  seals,  even  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  seal  islands,  the  claim  being 
founded  on  the  inressity  for  such  .-.xchision  Inr  tlif  pr..lectiwii  ,,f  seal  life.  Great  Britain  and 
the  Domininn  of  ("anada  decUned  to  a(huit  thr  validity  of  thesis  C(jntfiilions,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  ai-rcst  <if  English  and  Canadian  lisln'rmcn  in  Uehring  Sea  for  a  breach  of  these  alh'ged 
rights,  anil  in  some  instances  tlic  conhsi/ation  of  their  vessels,  including  whatevei-  catch  they 
might  have  on  Ijoard,  brought  about  strained  j'elations  with  the  British  Government,  requiring 
the  most  delicate  handling  and  calling  tor  careful  judgment  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational law.  President  Hai'rison,  witli  the  able  assistance  of  Secretary  Blaine,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  arrange  a  settlement  of  this  delicate  ipiestion  liy  arliitration,  thus  relieving  the  two 
countries  from  the  inllueiice  of  a  state  of  tV'eUng  whose  protracted  continuance  might  even  be- 
come dangenjus.  in  fact,  mucli  of  the  time  and  labor  of  I'ri'sidcnt  Harrison's  administration 
was  taken  up  in  the  coiisidei-alion  of  foreign  allairs,  including  at  one  time  or  another,  between 
l.sss  and  IS'J3,  the  handling  of  (piestions  of  great  imiiortance,  not  only  with  Great  Britain,  but 
with  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  countries  of  South  and  Lcntral  America.  In  relation  to 
these,  through  the  excellent  diplomatic  work  of  Minister  Phelps  in  ]]erlin  and  Minister  Peid  in 
Paris,  the  vex<'il  question  of  tlie  admission  of  American  pork  into  Germany  and  J'^rance  was 
settled  favorably  to  the  United  States.  So,  with  ivgard  to  the  dilficulty  with  Italy  and  the 
United  Slates  in  ls',)l,  (jn  .account  of  the  assassination,  \vliile  in  prison,  of  a  number  of  Italians 
under  charge  of  nuii-dei',  by  a  A'ew  Gileans  niob,  altliough  for  a  tinu;  there  existed  c()nsidei'able 
irritation  between  the  two  countries — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  each  withdrew  its  ri's])ective 
minister  fmni  the  othei-"s  capital— the  affair  was  eventually  settled  amicably  and  to  tlie  satis- 
faction of  botli  parties.  Again,  an  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  between  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Chili  grew  out  of  attacks  made  on  members  of  the  crew  of  the  United 
States  cruiser  BaUiiiKire  while  in  port  at  Valparaiso.  Pe[)aration  was  demanded  by  the  United 
States  from  the  tfovernment  of  Chili  and  was  promptly  accorded.  In  regard  to  connnercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  more  particularly  with  those  of  South  America,  an  im- 
portant conference'  was  held  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of  iss0-;io,  known  as  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress,  and  conqiosed  of  representatives  from  all  the  South  American  and  Central  Amer- 
ican countries,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  This  Congress  took  into  consideration  a  great 
number  of  important  questions  having  relation  to  commerce,  and  more  particularly  with  a  view 
to  ari'anging  between  tlie  countries  represented  lor  a  certain  degree  of  reciprocity  in  trade.  Fol- 
lowing lliis  conb'r.nce  tiiere  was  [lassed  l)y  the  Kifty-lirsI  Congress  the  important  act  known  as 
the  .McKinb'y  I'.ill,  alternig  and  reguLiting  the  tarilY  at  that  time  in  force,  whil.'  affording  certain 
conditions  of  the  natuic  of  reciprocity  to  South  American  and  Central  American  countries 
under  the  specilic  control  and  direction  of  the  President.  During  1SS9  and  isyo  the  number  of 
States  in  the  United  States  was  increased  by  six  through  the  admission  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  Treaties  were  made  with  certain  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  by  means  of  which  enormous  tracts  of  land  Avere  opened  up  for  settlement,  and 
the  new  territory  of  (')kla]ioma  was  organized  under  a  legal  territorial  civil  government,  with  a 
population  which,  in  1s:mi,  had  reached  sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
During  181)0-t»l  there  was  an  Indian  war  in  the  Northwest,  which  ended  early  in  January  by 
the  submission  of  the  Indians,  and  this  result  was  accomplished  with  very  much  less  outlay  of 
money  and  bloodthirstiness  than  had  characterized  previous  similar  outbreaks.  A  special  feature 
of  President  Harrison's  administration,  rellecting  credit  also  upon  the  Navy  Department  under 
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■njaniin  F.  Tracy,  Secretary  of  tin.'  Navy,  was  the  extraordinary  progress 
leiit  of  the  United  States  Navy  hy  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of 
■st  and  best  models,  and  for  speed,  defence,  and  armament  constructed  to  fully 
■meiits  of  modern  warfare.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  fullowing 
The  M,tss,ivliitsrtls.  Orcjtni.  X,  ir  Tor/,',  M<iiiH'.  T,:ms,  I'lirifaiK  Mmiterri/, 
.  Among  niiarniored  vessel.-^,  ;ind  generally  kmiwii  as  th(>  "  ^\'llite  Siinadrou" 
were  the  rlii, ;,,/,,.  nnslnii,  AiUt iihi ,  I h,l ph i'li ,  XnrurL;  Cluirlr.stm,,  Lallniinn: 
d  riiilailrlpliiu.  Besides  these  were  a  mimlici-  (,f  cruisers  and  the  gnnb.,ats 
■nnJ,  I!iiiiiiiiiiln,i,  and  Pcfrvl,  and  also  tli.'  dynamite  gunboat  \'i.-<iir/ns  and  sev- 
l^jion  the  whole,  the  administration  of  rresidcnt  Harrison  has  been  judged 
lie  for  its  liiisiness  character  than  fur  any  other  I'eas.ui.  While,  as  has  been 
shown,  cari'ful  attenti(ai  was  p 
countries,  the  efforts  of  the  .\dii 
ing  out  of  measures 'Calculated  ti 
To  this  end  all  the  dilfereut  d. 
princiiiles  with  energy  and  eflic 
the  South  and  Southwest  of  the  country,  and  also  visited  the  Pacific  coast,  making  speeches  at 
the  different  towns  where  he  stopped  along  the  route.  At  different  other  times  and  places  Mr. 
Ilarrisiin  made  such  public  appearances  and  delivered  such  addresses  on  subjects  of  general  public 
interest  as  were  calculated  to  place  him  in  a  satisfactory  light  before  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Tile  result  of  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  success  of  his  administration,  was  to 
cause  his  name  to  be  very  generally  mentinned  as  a  second-term  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Although  there  were  many  comjietitors  in  the  field,  Mv.  Harrison  entered  the  Minneapolis 
t.'oiiveiition  in  .June,  lsi»ii,  with  a  fietter  prospect  of  success  than  any  other,  imless  it  were  Mr. 
ISIaine.  There  was  a.  very  strong  feeling  among  politicians  throughout  the  country,  even  up 
to  the  very  time  of  balloting  in  the  convention,  that  Mr.  Blaine  would  be  the  successful  candi- 
date, and  this  might  have  been  the  case  but  for  the  masterly  generalship  of  Mr.  C'hauncey  M. 
Depew,  in  whose  hands  Mr.  Harrison  had  placed  his  cause.  Once  again,  as  in  Isss,  Mr.  Depew 
turned  the  tide  of  favor  in  Mr.  Harrison's  direction,  with  the  result  that  he  was  nominated  for 
a  si'cond  term  of  the  Presiilen.'y  on  the  lirst  ballot.  ^Vllitelaw  Keid  was  subseiiuently  nominated 
for  Vice-President.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  Mr.  Harrison  took  no  active  part.  An  afflictive 
dispensation  kept  him  at  the  bedside  of  his  sick  and  dying  wife.  After  a  protracted  illness  from 
consumption,  jMrs.  Harrison  died  at  the  White  House  in  the  early  morning  of  October  25th, 
IsitL'.  She  was,  as  already  stated,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  W.  Scott,  who  at  the  time  of  her 
birth — in  Is:]:! — was  professor  at  j\liami  University,  (Oxford,  O.,  and  subsequently  became 
president  of  the  female  college  in  the  same  town.  At  this  college  shi'  liecame  a  student,  and 
while  there  made  the  acipiaintaiice  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  who  was  at  that  time  studying  at 
the  Mi.ami  University.  The  young  couple  became  warmly  attached  to  each  other,  and  when 
Benjamin  was  twenty — -in  1853— they  were  married.  Two  children — Russell  and  Mamie  S. — 
were  the  result  of  thismarriag(\  Asa  wife  and  mother  Mrs.  Harrison  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 
During  her  husband's  eaily  struggles  she  lielped  him  in  many  ways,  and  her  wise  counsel  was 
often  of  great  service  to  him.  She  reared  and  educated  her  children  thoroughly  and  sensibly, 
and  made  their  home  always  attractive  to  them.  She  was  ;ilso  a  skilful  housekeeper,  and  few 
women  were  more  adept  in  the  art  of  domestic  economy,  I'.csides  these  admirable  qualities, 
however,  she  had  many  others.  She  was  an  interesting  and  ready  conversationalist,  and  became 
famous  for  her  hoii  iiiafs  and  re]iartees.  She  was  a  .studious  reader,  but  not  of  modern  novels, 
the  books  which  she  preferred  lieing  of  a  graver,  more  thoughtful  character.  She  was  religious, 
and  used  to  attend  the  I'resbyterian  church    iii    Indianapolis  and  teach  the  Sunday-school  there. 
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To  do  !j:()<»1  work;^  was  hrv  ildi-'lil,  and  slu'  was  Im-  iiian\  years  mi, >  of  the  managers  of  tlie 
Iiidianaii'ilis  (  h'liliaii  .Vsylum.  llrr  (•x[ii'rii_-iict.'s  ia  every  yAv\)  of  Iter  doiiieslif  career  were  more 
varied  and  more  |)romineiil  tliaii  lias  e\  er  eoine  to  any  mistresH  uf  the  Wlnle  House.  In  all  the 
Imuors  tliat  came  to  her  imshand  slu'  remained  just  the  same  consistent,  hel])ful  woman  that  she 
was  tile  lirst  da\  they  were  marrieil.  She  transfi;riv<l  fi'om  Indianapolis  to  Wasiiington  a  typical 
American  lioiiie.  'I'liere  burned  in  it  umlimmed  after  the  laps./  of  thirty-nine  years  tlie  sacred 
tlamc.f  youthful  love,  and  children  an.l -randchildren  clusterd  in  that  happy -low.  The  ].eople 
of  the  comitry  had  only  to  learn  of  her  worth  to  ivcogni/j'  an<l  ajiiuvciate  in  :\lrs.  Jiari-ison  the 
virtui's  and  graces  of  a  nohle  womanhood.  As  mistress  of  the  Whit.-  ll.)us.'  sh.-  w.ni  th.'  attec- 
ti.in  <if  all  as  she  emleare.l  h.-rself  t.i  her  home  cir.  1./  Iw  her  .pialities  as  wife  and  m..thia-.  Her 
lirave  an.l  sm'ene  sjiirit  thi'ough  long  sutfi-ring  and  th.'  I'l'.-si.lent "s  t.'n.l.'i-  dev.>ti.)n  t. inched 
th.'  sympath.'tic  heart  of  th.'  wh.)le  cmntry,  and  her  death  was  mourned  as  the  L.ss  of  a  good, 
n..lile,  l.ivahl,-.  Christian  w..man.  In  the  ] 'resi.lential  election,  Novemher  sth,  IsDi',  Mr. 
Ilari'is.m  \vas  deteali.l  h\'  his  Democratic  o})p..inent,  CJruver  Cleveland,  who  was  chosen  twenty- 
fourth  I'resi.lent  ..f  the  United  States. 


LEVI    y.  MORTON. 

Hon.  Levi  P.akson-s  Moktox,  LL.D.,  Vice-Presi.lent  of  the  United  Ptat.'s,  was  h.)rn  at 
Shoreham,  Vt.,  May  KUh,  f>24.  He  is  the  y.)ungest  ^..p  of  the  late  R.'v.  Haniel  (Jliver  M.jrton, 
a  dir.'ct  .lesc-ndant  ..f  Ch'orge  Morton,  of  Hawtry,  V.rkshire,  England,  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  wh.i  lan.le.1  at  I'lymonth,  .Mass.,  from  the  shi.,  .Iwy/.  in  Kl-:;.  The  Pev.  Mr.  }P,rton, 
his  father,  was  one. .f  th.jse  n..hle,  ol.l-fashione.l,  deep-thinking  NeAV  Englaml  clergym.'ii  who 
did  (toiTs  w.irk  as  it  .  am./  to  his  lian.l  in  pious  earnestness;  anil  although  h.'  ha.l  a  salary  uf 
but  si-K  humh'.'d  a  year,  he  managed  to  giv.'  all  his  children,  six  in  numher,  a  g.j.id  education. 
The  snhji'ct  .>f  this  sk.'t.'h  was  named  after  his  motli.'i'"s  lirother,  th.;  P.'V.  Levi  Pai'sons,  a  man 
of  str.)ng  int.'ll.'ctual  ability,  who  was  tlio  lirst  American  missionary  that  wt'ut  to  Palestine, 
where  h.-  s.iv.'.l  with  givat  zeal.  Mv.  ,Ah>rton's  early  life  dilfere.l  little  fr.iiu  that  of  most 
Am.'rican  b.iys  who  havt^  risen  to  fani.'  and  birtune.  Having  tinish.Ml  his  eilucati.)n  at  the 
a.'a.l.'Uiy  in  his  native  pla.-.',  h.'  d.'ci.le.l  .,n  a.l.ii)ting  a  nieivantil.'  i-are.'r.  and  at  the  age  of 
tw.'uty  he.'ugagv.l  in  business  at  Hanov.'i-,  X.ll.,  wh.Mv  h.^  remain. 'd  ab..ut  liv.'  y.'ars.  Tn  isf:) 
he  removed  to  ll.islon  an.l  I'ntere.l  th.'  h..nse  of  James  J\[.  Peebe  &  C.i.  as  a  clerk.  H.' was 
admitted  to  partn.-r.-^hip  at  th.'  same  tiiii.'  that  Mr.  ^birgan,  the  successor  of  George  Peab.).ly  i!s: 
Co.,  of  Lon.lon,  j..in..'.l  th.'  linn.  Pi  is.M  ho  r.'Ui.ive.l  to  New  York  and  established  the  dry 
g.iods  t'ommissi.in  hi.iuM' of  ?*Iort.in  &  (irinnell.  In  is.;:^  he  engag.'d  in  the  banking  business, 
foun.ling  the  n..w  w.'11-kn..wn  lious.- of  31..rt<jn,  Pliss&C.i.,  of  New  Y.)rk,  and  in  c.unpany 
with  Sir  John  Po^.',  b.inierly  Finan.-.'  iMinister  .if  Caiia.la,  that  ..f  Jb.rton.  Rose  &  Co.,  of  Lon- 
d..n.  England.  Aft.'r  eu,L;aging  in  the  busin.'ss  ..f  banking,  Mr.  M..rt..n  carefully  studi.jd  the 
financial  transacti.ms  ..f  th.'  (lin-ernnu'iir,  an.l  his  linn  was  one  of  the  several  syndicates  which 
so  successfully  fun.h'.l  th.-  national  d.'lit  and  made  resumption  of  spjecie  p.ayment  possible  at  the 
date  fixed  by  law.  ilort.in,  JJuse  &  Co.,  of  London,  were  the  fis.'al  agents  of  the  United 
States  Government  fr.im  1  sT;5  until  P'<s4,  and  reappoiiite.l  in  |ss'.>.  Mr.  Mort. )n"s  fii-ms  were 
also  active  in  the  syndicat.'s  that  negotiated  United  States  boiuls,  ami  in  the  payment  of  the 
Geneva  awai-.l  .)f  lift.'cn  milli.m  live  hun.lre.l  thousand  d.. liars  an.l  th.'  Halifax  lishery  award 
of  five  niilli..n  five  hundred  thuiisan.l  .l.iliars.  Mr.  M..rt.jn  was  appoint.'.l  by  ih'.'si.l.'iit  Hayes 
Honorary  (J.iniinissi.mer  .if  the  United  States  to  the  Paris  Exhibiti.m  in  isTs,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elect.Al   to  the  F.jrty-sixth  Congress  from  '' ilurray  Hill  [eleventh]  District,"  in  New 
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York,  as  a  T\opul)lii\'m,  ivri'ivin--  rnurtmi  tli'iiisund  ami  scvciitv  rii;lit  votes,  against  sfvon 
thoiisaiKl  and  sixty  vi.trs  f.ir  liis  oi.iion.ait,  a  'raiimi;iiiy  I  icinod'at.  II. ■  was  again  rctui'ned 
in    l--sit    finni   the  same   dislrict  hy   a   l;irgvlv  in.iv;i-,'d    voir.      Mi-,  :\!<>it.in   .'ntfied   Congress, 

it    is    sai.l.  as  a   div,-i->ion,  l.ut    lie    Imui-l    the  <.lliee   to  lie  ,ni '  (iigniiy   and   resimnsdiifity  if 

c-onseieiitiousiy  adniinisteivd.  lie  was  eleeted  troni  the  ucMlMiiest  di-trirt  in  tlie  United  States, 
and  devoted  hiniselt  with  sei-njinl.Mis  attention  to  tlie  interests  ot  liis  cunstitnents  and  to  the 
alVairs  of  the-  Nation  at  large.  X.)  man  in  Cmgn-ss  led  a  liiisi.'r  Ute.  His  speei;!]  aptitnde  for 
linanee  naturally  led  him  to  [ay  i.arlieular  atl.'iil  lou   to  tliis  d.'pait  meal,  ,,f   legislation,  ;ni<l   his 

spe.'clles    in    tlie    House  oil    tills    sn  hjeet  Were  not  al  ile  for    lheilstl'aighlfol-\v;ii-d,    pi;, in,    l)Usiness- 

like  pieseiil.-ition  of  laets  and  lor  tlie  speaker's  logieal  iniereiiees  l.ii.^ed  thereon.  l',.i'son:dly  he 
was  oni'  of  tlie  most  popular  men  in  Congress.  Among  its  memhers,  comprising  men  of  all 
partii's  and  proiessions  and  from  e\-ery  walk  in  life,  be  had  no  ])erso]i;d  i  nemies.  No  susiiiidon 
of  joljhery  e\'er  attaehe'!  lo  his  ii;ime.  i 'os.sessed  of  ample  UK'aiis  and  cult  are,  he  stood  in  our 
halls  of  legislation  a  tyiiieal  Anieriean,  the  blending  of  the  patri(.t,  tin-  geulleman,  ;ind  Ihe 
busine^s  man.  iMnid  of  so.aety  and  the  good  thing.s  and  pleasures  of  life,  li._'  y<'t  failhlnlly 
devoted  himself  t(,  his  duties  lirst,  attaeliing  no  less  imiiorianee  to  his  pulfiie  ilemands  than 
to  liis  pri\ate  business.  Indeed,  he  Lahore,!  as  diligently  in  Congiv.ss  as  if  his  suj-port  de- 
pend.',! uiion  it.  At  th.'  tim,'  of  th..'  pres,.-ntati,)n  ,.f  th.'  so-e,-ill.',l  "Warner  Silv.'r  I'.iU" 
in  L'ongrc-ss,  wh,'n  th.'  buUi.ai  value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  about  eighty  live  .■.•nts,  he 
took  strong  gmunds  against  its  uulinutt'd  coinage  and  the  unliniit,',!  is.^u,'  ,if  silver  .-I'riili- 
cates  against  silver  Imllion;  an,!  in  ,  speech  delivered  on  May  leth,  isT'.i,  de.-lare,l  that 
be  regard. '.1  the  measur,'  as  a  virtual  ,:,'udiati..n  of  one-sixth  part  ,if  all  indebtedn,'ss,  p^uhlic 
and  ])rivat.",  an,!  could  only  d.signato  ;.-  as  "a  bill  for  the  reli.'f  of  the  ,.\vu<is  ,.f  sih.'r  mmes 
an,l  >ilvcr  bullion  in  the  United  States  <%nd  Europe."  He  advocated,  in  a  sulis,'.iueut  sp<  ,',h,  a 
suspension  of  th,'  coinage  of  silver  nntil  some  action  could  bo  taken  J,iiutly  with  lMir,ipeaii  gov- 
ernments, wliicli,  in  bis  opinion,  woirld  alone  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  d,inbl,.',  ,ir 
gold  am!  silv.-r,  stamlard.  Notable  among  liis  otlier  Congressional  speeidies  was  one  on  ■■Fish 
and  Fish  Cnltur,',  its  lmiiortaii,-e  to  the  Industries  an,!  Wealtli  of  the  Nation,"  and  als,)  on,-  on 
"Imniigrati.in,  its  Natiou;d  Char;i,-ter  am!  Im]Hirtarice  to  the  Industries  and  ne\'el,,pment  of  the 
Counti'y."  In  th<'  latter  h,'  took  strong  gnjund  in  favor  of  the  eucourag,'m,'nt  of  immigration, 
ami  ailvocat.'d  th.'  jiassag,'  of  ,a  uniform  national  law  f,_ir  tlie  prof.'cti.in  .if  immigrants  coming 
to  our  sh.nvs.  lie  t.-olc  a  <l.'ep  int.'r.'st  in  international  p.iliti.-s  and  in  the  relations  ,.f  the 
Unit.',!  Stat,s  witli  f,.r,'igii  .■..imtri.s.  ^vhi.■{l  fa.-f  .loubtless  led  t<i  bis  ai)p.,intm.'nt  as  a  member 
of  th.'  t'..mmifte.'  on  F.ir,  igii  Alfairs  in  th.-  F..i-ty-sixth  Congress.  At  th.'  ("hi. ago  Convention 
in  Isso,  ;ift,^r  th.'  n..iiiiiiall.iii  ,if  (  h'n.'ral  Carli.'l.l.  5[r.  Morton  was  t,'ii,li'ivil  th,'  nomination  b>r 
Vi.v-I'r.'si.l.'ut  by  ,l.'l.'e::iii.,us  IVom  Ohi.ian.l  ..Hi.'r  Stat.'s,  but  .Icbi,,.,)  f..  ac.vpl  ,,n  tli.'  gi'..und 
that  li.' preferre.l  the  m.i. .' a<'li\-e  .iuli.'sof  ;i  mend..'r  of  I'ongr.'ss.  Sli..rtly  after  the  election 
of  (i.'U.'ral  Carii,'ld  t.i  th.'  Pivsid.'U.-y,  a  lai'gv  number  of  the  uewsjiap.'rs  ,,f  the  country  fav.ii'.'.l 
bis  .M  l.'.di.iii  as  Se.'r.'lai-y  .if  th.'  Ti-easnry.  "wiu'U  the  Cabiu.'t  was  being  ma.l.'  up,  :\Ir.  Moi't.-n 
was  .)tlVr.'d  his  clioi,'e  of  a  s,'at  in  it  as  Se, -rotary  of  the  Navy  or  tlu^  I'rencb  missi.m.  He  cb.jse 
lb,'  latter,  an.!  his  nam.-  Ii.-iiig  s.-nt  to  th.^  Senate  by  the  President,  bis  app.iintment  as  Envoy 
Extraor.linary  and  Minist.-i-  I'l.'uip.it.'utiary  of  the  United  Stab 'S  to  Eran.-e  v.'as  unanimously 
conlii-m.-d  ..u  :\Iarcb  17th,  I^M.  1;.  signing  bis  seat  in  th.;  l'\.rty-s.'v.nth  Cmgress,  lie  j.r..c.-.-d.'d 
in  Fran.-.'  aii.l  pr.'s.'ut.'.l  his  cr.'.lentials  t.i  Pi.-si.lent  Cr.'vy  on  August  1st,  JsM.  T.i  th"  .luties 
of  that  imp..rtant  Tid>>i..u  Mr.  M,.i-ton  la.iugbt  con(-ed,'.l  abiliti.'s  an.l  .pialities  which  ];.-.-uliarly 
litb',1  him  b.r  the  p.,siti..n.  Tb,-s.',  t.ig.db.'r  with  his  wealth  an.l  li.,,.pitaht  v,  sp.-.'-lily  ,-ii,l.ar,  .1 
huu  P.  til,'  Fren.di  p,-.,pl.'  an,l  g,)V,'i-nni.'nt,  t..  wIi.mu  h.-  pr.,v,'.l  .i.-.-.piabl.'  in  .'very  parti,  idar. 
"riu-.iugb  bis  intercessi..)ns  the  restri.-tions  upon  the  importation  of  American  pork  were  rem,.ived 
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by  till'  French  Governmriit  in  an  ofTicial  decroo  publislicil  Xovi'mlior '2Ttli,  lSft3,  l)nt  tlio  in'o- 
liil.il.iry  (Irri-ee  was  subsuiiuciitlN-  iviicwnl  l)ytlir  Icgiylalivr  U»\y.  Hf  s.vuiv,!  also  tlir  recd-ui- 
tinn  ..1  American  orjxu-at  inns  in  iM-anee.  Mr.  Morton  drove  the  Hist  )'i  vet  in  tin-  liartliokli 
fstatne  of  "  l.il.erly  JMilightenin-  the  \Voi-l,l,"  and  ac.-ented  tlie  eonipiefed  statne  tor  his  Govern- 
ment on  July  Ith,  |sM.  lie  was  AniiTiean  ('oinniision.'r-(  ien-Tal  to  the,  I'ai'is  Eleetiieal  Kx- 
posilioii,  and  the  repr.'sentat  i  ve  .,i'  the  I'niled  States  at  tlie  Snh-niarine  ( 'ahle  Convention.  Mr. 
Morion  ivsigned  the  nus>ioii  to  France  after  the  inan-ui'ation  of  Fresideid  Cleveland,  in  Fss.-,, 
and  retnrned  to  the  Fniled  Stat.'s  in  duly  of  that  year.  lie  was  nominated  loi-  the  N'ii'e- 
I'resid.'iicy  l.y  the  Fepuhliean  Convention  at  Chi<'a.L;-o  in  jsss,  r<ceiving  live  lumdred  and  ninety- 
one  votes,  against  two  hundred  and  thirtyfour  votes  for  other  .■:mdidat.-s.  He  was  eleeied  in  x\o- 
vemlier,  1-ss,  and  iiiangurated  as  Nde,- Fivsiihiit  on  :\laivh  llli,  IsM).  Jle  jir-ived  a  nioilel 
presiding  ollicur,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  exalted  position  with  an  ahility,  impartiality,  and 
dignity  which  gain.'il  ih,'  prai^.s  of  all  without  regard  to  party  distimtions,  even  at  a  iiine  when 
party  siiirit  rail  high  over  most  important  nieasiiies  coming  helore  the  Li  nited  Stati's  Senate. 
At  thegreateiK-ampiiK  ntof  the  ( i  r.aiid  Army  of  theFepuMicat  Washington,  m  Septeinher,  Is'.cj, 
Mr.  i>lorton,  in  the  ,Ji:  <  n( f  of  Fresident  Harrison,  made  the  w(  looming  speech  to  the  veterans 
in  th.Mianieot  the  Fniied  States;  likewise  at  the  dedicatory  servi<vs  of  the  World's  Cohunhiau 
Exposition  at  Chieago.  <  )etoi)i  r  I'lst,  1^:il',  he  made  theaddre.ss  of  wid.'ome,  aeeepting  the  build- 
ings "in  the  name  of  the  I  lovernment  of  the  LTnitcd  States"  ami  dedicating  them  ••  to  humanity." 
Mr.  Tdort-in  is  noted  for  his  ho.spitality,  and  liis  historic  ivsidt^iee  in  Washington  and  his  home  at 
"EUer.-lie.-'at  Fliineclitr  i-n  the  HikLsou,  are  all  ai.point<'d  and  con,Ui.-ted  with  taste  and  .degance. 
Fie  has  h.M.n  likewise  promin.Mit  in  works  of  chai-ity.  ^Vhen  Congress  placed  the  Fnited  States 
ship  C'ow.s/c/A///u//  at  th(!  disposal  of  those  desiring  to  si^nd  ;Jtores  for  the  relief  of  starving 
Irehuid  during  the  great  famine  there,  and  when  the  jiroject  of  forwarding  the  breadstntfs 
and  provisions  seemed  likely-to  fail,  Mr.,]\rorton  came  forward  and  otYeved  to  pay  for  one-fourth 
of  the  cargo,  although  Ins  intinifito  friends  knew  it  ^vas  his  intention  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
rather  than  have  the  j.n.j.M't  ihisearry.  Another  welFivmemhere.l  case  in  whi.  h  :\rr.  .Ahirtou's 
bounty  was  timely  and  of  great  service  to  a  large  mimber  of  workingmeii  was  that  of  the  IJoek- 
away  Beach  Improveiiieiit  Coinjiany.  'J'lie  originators  of  that  organization  became  involved  in 
tinancial  ruin.  At  least  live  hundivil  workingmen  wer."  unable  to  obtain  their  wages  and  ^\•ere 
experiencing  all  the  sad  eon.seipieiiees  of  such  deprivation.  Certilic.ites  of  indebtedness  were 
issued  instead  of  money,  Imt  tlu'se  were  of  no  valine  to  the  men  who  needi.'d  food  for  their suli'er- 
ing  families.  At  this  critical  juncture  .Mr.  Morton's  liaiikiiig-house  joined  that  of  Messrs. 
Drexel,  ?>h.rgan  cK:  Co.,  and  the  two  houses  contributed  one  hnndivd  thousand  dollars  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  workingmen.  The  degree  of  id,.  1>.  was  conlernxl  upon  Mr.  Morton  by 
Dartmouth  College,  July  fbth,  fs.bl,  and  by  Middlebury  College  in  ls82. 


cniAPvLES  e:\[0PvT  s^itth. 

Charles  Emoi{v  Smith,  editor  of  the  PhilatlrJphin  Press  and  Imt  recently  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Flenipotentiary  ..f  the  United  States  to  Ix'ussia,  is  one  of  that  type  of 
men  in  whose  career  there  has  been  no  retrogression.  J<'rom  the  time  lie  entered  journalism 
and  became  a  power  and  a  factor  in  the  political  history  of  a  grc'at  State,  he  has  risen  steadily 
and  surely,  and  has  not  yet  reached  the/iuith  f)f  his  ability,  ilr.  Smith  was  bom  at  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  February  isth,  Islii.  His  parents  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  seven  years  later,  and 
his  early  education  was  obtained    in   that    eitv.      At   the  age  of  sixteen   he  was  graduated  from 
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tlie  Albany  Academy,  and  innnfiliatoly  after  lic^^'an  his  lirst  work  in  jciurnalism  in  the  oilitorial 
Cdlumns  uf  i\\v  Allniuij  I-A-aiiiuj  TranscrijiL  Wliil,-  llms  cii-a-cd  "hr  passed  tlie  liiennial  ex- 
amination of  Union  Colleyv,  entering- at  the  o[!euiii,L;- of  the  junior  year  in  Is.Mi.  Altliongh 
only  se\'enteen  years  of  age  then,  he  disjilayed  a  lively  inteivsl  in.  tlie  iiolitical  (inestions  of  the 


day  arid  lieeame  rai^tain  of  the  eoU 
was  the  hirth  of  an  alle.-iane.>  to  (h, 
allegiance  tliat  lias  newr  swerved  a 
tiom  He  reiiivsented  I'nion  Coll.. 
periodical  published  in  New  Haven 
colleges.      Tn    H 


Wide  Awa]:es"-a   IJepul 
ciples  of  a  parly  winch  he 


campaign  ,dub.     This 

■ed  to  !»■  I'ight,  and  an 

no),  faltei-ed  in    tlie  fac-  of   the  most  obstinab'  opposi- 

tbe    J^oard    .if     b..litors    .,f    the     CirrfsAjl     l!rn,W—i^ 

a  view  of  uniting  tli.'  litc'rary  tal.'Ut  of  a  number  of 
was  tlnally  graduat.'d,  and  th.-n  ent.nvd  np.)n  a  carer  wlii.h  has  been 
exceptionally  active  an. I  h.m.irable.  as  w./U  as  completely  .successful.  The  gi'eat  strnggb'  be- 
tween the  N.)rth  and  tli..  South  ha.l  but  just  begun.  The  State  of  New  York  wasone  .)f  ihe  most 
active  in  tli.'  Xoith  in  r.'.-ruitiug,  and  the  i;ity  of  Albany  was  the  central  ii.jint  in  preparations 
for  thi.  li.'l.l.  One  of  tli.;  most  important  soldi. 'rs  in  this  w.)rlc  ..f  niobili/.adi.iu  was  the  gallant 
Gen.  .John  F.  batlib..ne.  lie  saw  in  .Mr.  Smilli  th.ise  .pi.aliti.'s  whi.h  \>,-..ul.l  m.ik.^  him  valuable 
in  a  c.nlid.'nti.d  r.  l.iti.m,  an.l  ;ipp..int.Ml  jum  military  sc.-relary,  loll. .wing  tliis  with  a  promotion 
to  theomi.eof  juilg..  ailv.H;it..-g,.nir;d  with  the  r;uik  of  major.  The  .young  .journalist  faith- 
fully fullillcil  theduti.'s.if  this  lesponsibl..  ..fii.v.  b.r  a  y.'ar  an.l  a  half,' and  .luring  that  time 
demonstrate.l  his  ability  f.,  baii.ll...  with  ta.t  ami  conscientious  .-are  the  comjil.'x  ami  manifold 
machinery  of  r.'.iuisitions  ,and  .inl.'rs  wliich  c;ime  thron.gh  his  department.  When  a  change  iu 
the  methods  of  ;.-nlistment  came,  .Mr.  Smith  t.i.ik  a  po;;ition  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  Stat.',  wb.iv  h."  r.inaine.l  until  Horatio  S.'ym.iur  became  Governor  in  18(13.  Then 
resigning,  he  l)e.-am..  a  ha.-lur  in  tlu;'  Albany  A<-a.li.m.\-,  ami  while  occupying  this  place  lie  con- 
tributed daily  to  til..  .l//'.o,,//  Krpnss  tw..  cobiimis  of  pithy,  b.rcefnl  editonal  matter,  which 
attract. ..1  .gvnei.al  atteiiti.m  n.,t  only  b.r  its  p:itrioti.~-m,  but  b-r  the  persistency  an.l  cogency  of 
th..  app.>als  ma.l..  in  lu.h.ali'of  the  l.-y.al  X.. rib  an.l  li..r  n.M.l  b.r  s.il.liei.s.  .Air.  Snntli\vas  in- 
du.-.Ml  t.i  .li-..p  his  t..a..hing-  ab..ut  this  tim..  an.l  accept  an  edil.iri.d  positi..n  ..u  the  n.ewsj.aper  in 
whos.!  ..olumns  he  ha.l  gain.d  more  than  a  ]o,.al  ivpntati.m,  .-ven  whil.^  fulMlling  his  dnti.'S  in 
the  Albany  Ac,.i.l..my.  Th.'  young  edit. a-  had  carefully  stu.li.-d  the  m..mentons  issues  of  the  day, 
and  when  he  da^h..!  in  witli  a  vim  ;ind  a  vigor  that  stainpi'.l  him  at  once  as  the  man  for  the 
place,  he  be.gan  f.)  mak._'  bis  impress.  The  War  of  the  R.-be]li,,ii  ^v;ls  just  over  and  the  great 
lii>litical   pr.ibl..ms   it    left    remained   for  solution.      The    PJrinr.s.-^.    which   u\)   b)    that   time    li.-i.l 
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were  wi.l.'ly  ipi.,tcil:  its  .-uh 
qui.-kly  made  a[in.ir..nt  that  1 
contr.d.  In  Is,;.';  ( i,,vernor  b 
intimati'  ;is   thev  h;i.l    b...  n    b 


I  b.devcl.ip  int...  a  p.;]iti.'al  f; 
..fully  ivg.-ir.l..d.  :\lr.  Smith's  value  t. 
c.l  a  ]iart  .iwn..|-ship  in  lb.,  pi-oju.rty  and  was  givu  .'ditorial 
;;s  r..-..!....ie.l,  nml  I  h..  r..l;it  i.  ms  bet  wc..n  him  an.l  .Air.  Smith, 
...ame   nu.r..   .•lo.s,.] v  .•.■m..nte.l.      'i'he   AHnnn/  Jnnnad  was 
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not  frien.lly  to  th..  (h.veiiior,  an.l  wh..n,  in  ls<;7,  lb..  Krpn-.s  gain...!  a  ile.'isive  vict.ny  in  the 
Stat...  n.unin;iti.)us,  its  y.mng  ..litor  cam.'  int.)  gr.ati.r  pr.imin.  ii...  th;m  b..b)re  and  his  paper 
became  the  uwA  birmi.labl.'  rival  at  the  Stat.'  capital  that  th.'  .hmriKtl  had  ev.'r  m.'t  in  its  .iwn 
party.  Betww.n  .Air.  Smith  an.l  Coveriior  loMib.n  th..]-.;  i.xi,4..d  a  bon.l  of  fri.'n.lship,  which 
was  strengthened  when,  in  Iscs,  with..ut  ivlin.juishiug  his  journalistic  c..nn..cti.in,  the  editor 
became  the  Gov..in..r"s  privat.;  s.'cret.aiT,  r..i;iining  that  intimate  an.l  conti.lential  relation  mitil 
the  expiration  of  his  term.  The  projtri.dors  of  the  Jonnidl  b.'gan  to  see  as  early  as  L'^dS  that 
there  lacked  something  in  the  e.litorial  mana.geincnt  ..f  their  newsiiaiic-r,  an.l  Mr.  Smith  was 
asked  to  cast  his  birtunes  with  thini.  He  .l....lin..il  to  do  so  until  h.'  t'oul.l  go  in  his  own  way. 
and  in  ISTu  ho  became  a.sso..iat.'  .'.litor   ..n    th.'  .Jnnniu/,  and    later  on  assumed   the  full  I'.lit.irial 
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command  of  the  paper.  While  in  this  caiiaeity  (and  in  t'artinany  years  iMi'fonM  lie  liad  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  tlie  edneati.aial  ailairs  of  the  State  and  in  liis  Alma  Mater.  In  1^71  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  (if  rniim  C.lle-e  f,,r  a  term  ..f  live  years.  lie  remained  joint  editor  with  :\Ir. 
(ienr-e  l)av,,-.„inn  {\u'.li>,n,iitl  until  1  sTC,  and  then  that  K-ntleman  retire.l,  leaving  l\v.  Sunth  in 
full  and  al)s,,lutee,,ntnd(.f  the  paper.  It  was  wll  known,  howev,.,-,  that  his  had  heen  the  lahor- 
in-'oar  and  lar-vly  tlie  ynidin-  hand  in  the  politi.  al  eon.Iuet  of  t lie  .A;///-,/,//  durin- all  the 
]ieri..d  of  his  eounei-tion.  In  this  position  he  was  regularly  (dected  a  delegate  to  the  ainuial 
State  ( '.invention,  an.l  it  s.m.u  ('anie  to  l,e  regai'd.  d  r. s  t!ii>  unwritten  parly  law  that  he  should 
hiMil  the  C'onimii  tee  on  h'esolutions  and  should  prep.-nv  the  [ilatlorni.  This  was  a  post  ivipui-ing 
taet  and  eare,  for  the  opi-ositiou  was  ,.ver  on  the  alert  to  [.i,  k  a  Haw  in  a  deelai'alion  or  make 
capital  out  of  a  eonstruetiou.  In  i-Ti;  ^Ir.  Smith  wa^  made  a  delegate  to  the  National  1^'puh- 
liean  Convention  and  took  a  leading- jiart  in  the  jireparation  of  the  iilatlorm.  1  )ui-ing  all  of  these 
years  the  influeiiee  of  the  Jonninl  was  steadily  dinvted  towai'd  a  lihei-al  party  poliey.  In  lsr7 
]\lr.  Smith  earrie.l  the  lirst  ]irineiples  of  eivil-serviee  rejorm  in  th(^  Stah'  platform,  and  in  IsTS, 
aiter  a  serious  paity  sehisni,  he  framed  and  ottered  , a  platfoiau  whieh  united  the  support  of  Hoscoe 
C'onkling,  the  h<'ad  ..f  the  opposition,  and  of  William  ^\ .  Kvarts,  the  head  of  the  administration 
of  I'resident  Hayes.  Ainie.l  as  he  was  with  these  experiences,  and  fully  e.piipped  in  all  that 
pertained  to  his  ,  hosi/n  jirofession,  :\lr.  Snath  was  the  man  needed  when,  in  1  sso,  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  e.inlrol  ,,r  the  I'laliah'/pl, iu  Press.  The  old  war  Press,  un.ler  the  ahle  direction  of 
John  Wein  Formy.  had  heen  the  leading  and  most  progi'essive  newspajier  of  its  da\-,  hut  the 
J'nss  in  time  of  peace  so  degenerated  that,  as  one  writer  aptly  put  it,  "it  was  a  newspaper 
strande.l  in  the  shallows  of  a  diminishing  cinadalion. "  C.f.nel  F.jrney  had  heen  unfortunate, 
and  what  was  on.v  a  great  jiower  and  a.  valuahle  pi'operty  w.ison  the  verge  of  haida-uptcy.  The 
proprietor  sold  it  to  several  gentlemen,  who  were  satisfied  after  a  short  struggle  that  they 
would  only  sink  ikvper  ni  the  niiri'  of  deht,  and  gladly  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Calvin  ^\'ells,  of 
I'ittsljnrgh.  The  position  oc.aipied  hy  that  newspajier  in  nn-tropolitan  journalism  and  as  a 
force  in  politics  to-day  is  the  most  signiiic;ud  evidence  of  what  Charles  Kmoiy  Smith  has  ac- 
compli.^hed.  When  he  as^ume<l  control  he  found  thv.  paper  lacking  in  everything,  from  the 
mechani<'al  de[Kirtment  to  the  husiness  office  and  from  the  husiness  office  to  tlu'  edit., rial  r.i.ims. 
Years  of  la.v  (lis.  iplin.'  had  helped  t.i  .sink  Avhat  was  on. 'e  the  great  l-Jepuhli.an  organ  of  the 
State  of  Teunsylvania  ijifo  a  mire  of  deht.  It  was  wdnl.t  matters  v/ero  in  this  sha[ie  that  Mr. 
Smith  took  the  h.'lm  of  t lie  sinking  craft,  ^\dth  that  discretion  and  foresight  whi.-h  .•liai'acterized 
all  his  undertakings  in  earlier  life  he  saw  at  on. 'e  what  was  lacking.  He  hegan  innnediately 
t.i  gathi-r  ah.iut  him  tlu'  hriglih^sl  an.l  hrainiest  men  that  nion.'y  .'..uld  procur.',  ][._■  changed 
the  m.'th.)ds.,f  th.'  .lid  /■.•./'■""■  c.impl.'l.dy.  This  was  an  und.'i-taking  lar  mor.'  .lifficnlt  than  llio 
starting  of  a  n.'W  newspapi-r— it  was  th.-  revi\-i.'ation  of  a  m.irilmn.l;  th.'  reliahilitation  .if  a  dis- 
mantle.l  hull.  The  ( hirtield-IIan.-.ick  campaign  ha.l  just  oiM-ncl  when  Mr.  Snath  undert.j.ik  the 
task  of  putting  the  l-ress  on  its  fe.^t.  Its  intlu.'n.v,  whi.-h  ha.l  h.-.-n  slipping  away  for  years,  ^vas 
ahout  at  its  l.iwest  ehh,  hut  th.-  .-hang.'  in  its  .'.litoi-ial  din-ction  was  at  once  mademanifest  to  the 
people  of  Phila.hdphia  and  to  tin-  pe.ipl.'  .if  the  State.  In  less  than  six  months  the  new  impress 
was  wi.lely  tVlt.  The  vigorous  p.olicy  and  stanch  Repuhli.-anisni  of  the  n.'W  editor;  the  qui.-k- 
ness  with  which  h.' .seized  every  opp.irtunity  f.ir  the  advan.-em.'ut,  not  only  .if  the  pa  p.  a-,  hut  of  the 
]iaity,  attra.-te.l  very  general  attention.  Four  y.-ars  lat.-r  th.'  /'/-., s,s  ,  am.-  into  wi.l.r  pmnam-nce 
hy  the  stan.l  it  took  and  the  influence  it  exert.-.l  in  the  n.imination  of  dam.-s  (1.  Idaine.  T>vthat 
time  the  paper  had  taken  great  strides  for\var.l.  Alth..iu.gh  maintaining  and  expounding  the 
principles  of  the  KepuLlican  party,  Mr.  Smith  never  1.  .<t  sight .  .f  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  newspaper,  a  journal  which  shoul.l  accurat.-ly  reth-.-t  th.-  happenings  of  the  tinu^  and  present 
them  without  hias  to  the  reader.      In  the  perl'.irmance  of  this  work  the  edif.n-of  the  Press  recog- 
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nizt'd  thi!  nccesssity  <>f  inl'usiiiL,'  fi'Oi^li  lilood  intn  cveTy  (Ifpartiuciit,  and  in  tlic  selection  of  liis  staff 
he  tdolc  only  those  nien  who  were  cii  nijipnrl  witli  his  nietlmds  and  his  ideas.  At  the  exjiiration 
of  ei-hteeii    months  after  his  arrival  in  t 'hiladelpliia  he  had  a  eoniiilete  or.^^arn'zation.      A  -reat 

army  of  correspondents   had   1 n  aj.pointed   thron<;li   tlie   Stat.-,    and    tiia-an.^cinents   had   heen 

made  for  an  uniivalled  telec;raphie  service.  I'.y  a  tlioronyh  and  almost  iicrte(  1  system  of  cla.ssi- 
fication  and  condensation  the  important  news  of  the  day  in  every  [)art  of  the  Klohe  was  coveird, 
and  nothing  was  omitted  from  the  cohmms  uf  the  Pret^s  that  deserved  to  l)e  printed.  Then  came 
a  series  of  ex])osures  of  pnhlieahuses,  which  the  newspaper  laid  hare  and  foreeil  leyal  co-nizanee 
where  .snch  ahn^es  called  l,.r  le-al  remedy.  In  :ilai-ch.  IsM,  a  Snnday  edition  was  added  to  the 
daily.  The  title  of  a  newspaiier  wliich  had  heen  printed  for  .several  yeais,  nnder  the  name  of 
7'lie  SiniiJ'iij  I'rc-^s,  was  purchased  in  order  to  avoid  any  confnsion  Ijetween  the  two.  Tliis  issne 
sprany  into  popnlar  favor  within  a  very  few  nionllis.  The  regular  edition,  impi-oved  as  it  was 
in  every  deparlm.nt,  though  more  than  doul)led,  had  not  increased  in  ciiviilat  ion  eommeusnrato 
with  its  exc( Hence.  It  was  an  eight -]ia,-e  paper  sold  at  tlnv.'  .vnts.  Mr.  Smith  saw  what  was 
needed,  and  the  prii'e  of  tlie  paper  was  redue.  d  in  ( )etoher,  iss:;,  to  two  cents.  Immediately 
did  th.'  wisdom  of  this  step  h.  conn-  apparent,  in  twelve  months  the  cii-.  ulation  had  again 
douliled  and  ipiadriijiled.  The  camiiaign  ciiition  of  |ss:;~s4  rose  to  oni'  hundred  thousand,  and 
tht' Press,  fi-om  a  Slate  and  local  paper,  hegan  to  attain  a  national  circulation.  It  found  its 
way  into  every  ^-^late  in  the  rnion  and  into  nearly  every  Congressional  district.  No  ex]>ense 
was  spared  in  any  of  the  depailnients  of  the  pajier  to  hring  its  standard  as  high  as  the  highest. 
Fortunately  for  Mr.  Smith,  In'  was  ha(  Iced  hy  a  sagacious,  courageous,  and  liheral  man,  who 
heartily  cooperated  in  the  work  of  development,  and  the  result  was  shown  in  the  splendid  suc- 
cess that  was  giadually  hut  firmly  estahlished  and  placed  tlie  Press  where  it  is  to-day— one  of 
the  chief  Kepuhlican  nev.spaiiers  of  the  United  States.  Kv.'ii  while  ahsorln-d  in  his  editorial 
]ah(_)rs,  ilr.  Smith  did  not  nc-lect  his  duty  as  a  loyal  Keijuhlican  and  as  a  i>romoler  of  educa- 
tional interests,  lie  had  heen  honored  in  the  State  of  Ninv  York  in  I M'.)  l>y  heing  elected 
Regent  of  the  University  of  New  York  hy  the  Uee-islature  on  the  unanimous  nomination  of  the 
Repuhlican  caucus,  a  position  that  he  held  until  he  removed  from  the  State.  He  could  always 
be  commanded  when  his  \ciice  was  needed  to  exjiouiid  from  the  slump  the'  principles  of  the  party 
which  he  had  cheii>lied  so  long.  Betwci  n  1^77  and  lss7  In- mad;'  hundreds  of  addresses  before 
large  audiences  in  Pennsylvani.i,  New  York,  New  Jersi-y,  and  Delaware.  He  made  the  annual 
addre.v,  before  the  State  riv.-,s  Association  in  Uock-p.-irt,  X.  Y.,  and  was  elected  president  of 
that  body  in  ls7-l.  lb.  has  ;ilso  sjioken  bebae  the  New  York  State  Teaciiers'  Association,  the 
New  York  State  Military  As.^ociatiou,  and  ai  (he  commencements  <if  Lafayette.  .Aluhlenburg, 
Dickinson,  the  ralatinate,  and  the  State  colle-es  of  I'eun.sylvaiiia.  the  b'utgeis  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  ])elaware  Stale  (.'ollege.  He  has  done  effecti\e  worl;  ou  thi'stumj)  in  hve 
Presidential  <'ampaigns.  lAir  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  18T(i,  James  A.  (larlield  in  Isso,  James 
(t.  Blaine  in  i^^t,  r.eiijamiu  llari-ison  in  Isss;,  and  again  in  Is'Jl',  Ih-  did  a  vast  amount  of  tell- 
ing woi'k.  He  ojH'iied  thecampaien  b.r  tli.^  Stale  Committee  in  issl,  and  his  speech  was  sudi 
a  master-piece  of  logic  and  convincingeloiiuence  that  it  wasoiie  of  tln'  most  valuable  documents 
used  in  the  campaign.  The  lu-publican  delegates  from  I'hiladelphia  to  the  National  Convention 
of  Iss-^,  having  delermini'd  to  present  :\Iayor  Edwin  11.  Fitler  as  a  candi.late  b.r  Bresideiit,  .Mr. 
Smith  was  invited  to  make  tht>  i)resentation  speech.  Ho  was  accordingl\'  elected  by  tlie  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  lill  a  vacancy  in  the  delegation,  and  a.s  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  State  mad<'  the  speech  in  whi(di  Mayor  Fitler  was  fminally  placed  be- 
fore the  convention.  He  received  the  solid  vote  of  tli<'  Philadelphia,  dtjeeatesand  several  from 
the  interior  (jf  Pennsylvania  and  from  other  States.  A\'ith  this  c(im]ilinient  his  name  was  with- 
drawn.     AVith  the  oi)ening  of  the  year  Isi.'o  A[i-.  Smith's  career  broadened  into  nati<inal  repute. 
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TTc  waj;  olToi-od  tlic  ]iosition  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  ^'inisd-r  I'lmijiotentiary  to  Russia  by 
I'lv-idiMil  llar^i^nn.  givatly  to  liis  surpris,-.  as  h.'  iiad  dcrlin.d  to  permit  liis  name  to  be  pre- 
s.iitcd  to  thf  i'rr^idcnt  by  various  Prinisylvania  citizens  wbo  bad  pivssed  bini  to  niaka,-  b)rnial 
applieatioa  for  tlie  post.  About  one  weelv  beb.iv  liis  appointment  lie  was  in  Waslim-lon,  press- 
in-  tlie  claims  ot  anotlier  Pennsylvania  -entl.anan  for  tbe  position.  Wliile  listenni-  to  his 
appi  al  b.r  anotbei-,  Ihe  {'resident  bad  made  up  bis  mind  to  olfer  tbe  appointment  to  bmr  The 
nomination  was  pieseiited  to  tbe  Senate  mi  t'^eluaiary  intb  and  unanimously  eonlirmed  four 
days  later.  .Mr.  Smith  a.t  oiiee  be-'an  juvparations  for  bis  departin'e  and  sailed  from  New 
York-  (.11  the  7V(Nv,  of  tile  ^;oi'tb  (h'rman  Idoyd  line,  on  the  I'd  of  April.  I'.efore  sailiu;,-  nu- 
merous dinners  and  farewell  reee[.tions  were  tendered  him.  notalily  aniouL;-  them  hein--  a  inaKnif- 
ieent  banipiet  by  the  bnion  Leayue  of  [Mnladelpliia,  followe.l  shortly  after  by  an  equally 
tiatteian-  eatlierin-'  in  his  honor  by  tlie  .h.urnalists'  t'lub.  The  'D-nir  arrived  at  Southampton 
April  loth  and  .Mr.  Smith  at  oiiec  set  out  b.r  St.  PetersburLj:.  ( »n  tbe  way  to  that  eily.  .-o  tiat- 
terin- was  bis  re.-eption  by  tbe  ditTerent  eountries  tbi'ough  wliieb  Ih^  passed  that  be  v/as  eom- 
pelle.l  to  make  fre,pient  stops  to  attend  banquets  and  receptions  ten<lered  by  the  faimpeans. 
The  largest  of  tbe-,e  was  at  The  {[ague,  where  the  gatliering  of  -vlebi'ated  lb,lkandei-s  to  (h.  him 
honor  nundiered  many  hundreds.  At  Peilin  Mr.  Smith  baited  t..  address  tbe  American  students 
wlio  gathered  fi-oni  all  tbed.'i'iuan  colleges  to  listen  to  liim.  He  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg 
Mny  loih,  JsDo.  and  tour  (btys  later  iireseiited  liis  b-tters  in  audience  to  tbe  .■mpei-or,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  corflial  marks  of  esteem.  He  at  once'  entereil  upon  his  dutie's,  wliicli  circum- 
stances rendered  more  onerous  an<l  more  taxing  to  the  sagacity  and  capaliilities  of  the  minister 
tii.aii  at  any  time  f,ir  a  score  of  years.  The  great  Pussian  famine  cam.'  on  in  the  se.'on(l 
year  of  bis   iiieundiency,  enlisting   the   symiiathy   oi'   tlie   civilized  woi-jd.      Vast  sujiiilies,  both 

from  tlie  Pnited  States.  l^'our  great  ves-^els  loaib'd  U>  the  gunwales  with  provisions  ut 
various  kinds,  and  o\'er  eiglity  thousand  dollars  in  money,  were  sent  from  .\merica  to  the 
sufi'eriiig  Russians.  The  distriimtion  of  these  vast  snpi.lii's  wa.s  left  in  the  hands  oi'  tln'  min- 
ister, who  tb.'refore  liecame  I'espoiisilih'  b.r  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  will  ami  purpose 
of  the  thousands  of  (buiors.  'J'hc'  preparation  of  tlie  nee(_'ssary  plans  invoh^ed  considerable 
labor.  From  all  (piai'ters  of  the  great  Pussian  Em])ii-e  came  the;  heart-re'iiding  cries  of  a 
star\-ing  jieople.  confidiited  wdtli  tbe  horrors  o(  a  famine  before  which  thousands  were  per- 
ishing in  hai'le-s  destitution,  while  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world  was  enjoying  the  overflowing 
fi-ints  ol  the  bounty  of  nature.  ( liv.at  was  the  calamity,  but  tit  to  cope  with  its  rigors  was 
the  gvnerosity  of  a  charity-loving  world  and  tlie  ability  of  those  iustitubMl  as  agents  b)r 
its  i.iompt  and  pidper  .application  to  the  needs  of  tbe  distressed,  lu  this  worlc  M inister  Smith 
spent  four  tiivle-s  months,  maturing  plans  wlii<']i  involved  the  feeding  of  a  n.ation.  Letters 
and  ai>peals  were  re<-eiveil  from  all  ipiarters  of  tbe  emi)ire,  which  had  to  be  promptly  net  with 
the  in- taut  shipping  of  supplies.  Keen  discrimination  bad  to  lie  shown  in  the  transmissi.Jii  of 
the  provisions  so  that  the  most  urgently  needy  localities  should  be  reached  first.  Through  it 
all  Mr.  Smith  evinced  executive  ability  of  tbe  highest  order,  only  mitigating  bis  labors  witli 
tlie  mitigation  of  tbe  famine's  rigors,  and  resting  only  when  tbe  wolf  of  want  had  Ik^ch  thrust 
from  the  door  of  every  Pussian  borne.  During  bis  incinnbency  ]\Ii-.  Smith  was  also  vigorously 
a<-tive  in  such  woi'k  as  needed  to  be  done  relating  to  the  b'.ehring  Sea  (piestion,  now  in  course  of 
arbitration  between  reprcMjiitatives  of  the  various  jiowers  interest. mI  in  its  soIuti.)n.  Another 
ipi.'sti.in  of  iiDmeiit  which  cn-agcd  his  atteiit  ion  was  that  of  thiMiiigrat  ion  of  Pussian  .b'V.'s 
from  the  emjiir.',  owing  to  the  oppre^-iv.'  ^lay  laws,  so  tyrannical  in  their  operation  as  f.i  compel 
wholesale  emigrati..n  on  the  part  ..f  tlu.se  wbo  came  within  theii-  scojie.  To  bring  aliout  a 
mitigation  of  tiiese  cruel  laws  Mr.  Smith  laljored  zealously,  making  many  representations  in 
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b(>li;iir  iif  tho  Jews  to  llic  ItUrtsiaii  authorities,  though  unfortunately  without  much  ofTect. 
After  roiuainin--alirnail  two  Vfars,  liUing  his  arduous  post  with  sean-dy  a  (hay's  rest,  Mr.  Smith 
apl.hed  for  leave  of  ahsciice  foi-  the  imrpose  of  visiting  the  I'nited  Stales.  lie  arrived  in 
Anieriea  in  .\i)ril,  isiej,  and  in  June  followin-  s.ad  liis  n.d;;iiatioii  as  Minister  to  h'ussia  |o  Ihe 
rnsi.l.nt,  Slating  his  eariu'st  desne  toivtuj-n  to  private  lit.-  and  the  care  of  tla-  groat  nowsji.ipcr 
of  wideh  hois.'ddor.  His  resignation  was  relu.1aidlyaeet.pted  hy  the  i'nHdmt^and  :,lr.  Smith 
r..sum.M  his  position  in  tlie  ..litorial  iMonis  of  th.'  /'/v.s.>;,  and  enteral  vig.aously  into  the  ^vork 
of  the  Presidential  eaniiiaign  of  1  sin'  in  favor  of  the  K'oiad.liean  ean.iidates.  :\Ir.  Sndth  is  a 
man  of  great  nervous   tone.      Ihj   is  ahont   mnlium   heiidit   and   has  a,  st  rong  faeo,  in  which  is 

u|i  to  his  snlije.'l  it  in(ava<es  in  vohiinc  and  Mhr.atoj-y  slrcn-lh,  iv:-,|'ondiiig  to  tlic  ontliu.-^iasm 
which  he  invariahly  civates  in  his  audience,  lie  is  a  iereihle  and  gi.iecfiil  writer,  pivsmtiiig  a 
case  calmly  and  <]ispassionat.  ly,  hut  with  a  h.gical  strength  that  is  wholly  convincing.  He  is  a 
master  of  rhetoric  and  of  fa.gii^h  nndetile.l,  and  hi ;  eddtorial  opinions  are  noled  for  Ih.'ir  hrih- 
iaiicy  and  |.urity  of  di(  lion  as  well  as  for  tluir  virility.  The  /  Ve.e;  (.f  (o-da\  is  a.  marvellous 
newsp.-ipfr.  Its  ilaily  edition  is  recognized  liy  es-ery  journalist  in  the  country  as  one  <d'  the  com- 
jiletcs!  newspapers  in  the  I'liiti'd  States.  The  Sunday  issue  is  perha] is  even  mure  of  a  marvel 
than  the  daily.  Not  only  is  it  a,  complete  newspaper,  but  it  is  a  repository  for  the  most  care- 
fully selected  literature  and  distinctive  features  that  money  can  buy  and  busy  brains  suggest, 
'i'liat  the  editor  ,,f  the  Vrrss  has  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  his  p.iWer,  either  in  stattvi'aft  or 
jouiaralisni,  is.  not  believed  hy  tlios...  who  know  his  ability,  and  whether  he  shall  choose  to  c,,n- 
tinue  to  guidt'  the  great  newspaper  he  has  created  or  enter  int(j  a  high  place  in  the  councils 
of  the  Nation  is  as  yet  an  unsettled  (piestion. 


THO^srAS  A.  EDISON. 

Ttiomas  Alva  Enisny,  the  most  celeVirated  electrician  and  inventor  of  the  age,  was  liorn 
Febru.aiy  11th,  1^17,  at  Milan,  Erie  County,  0..  at  that  time  a  lluurishing  town  situated  at 
the  hea.d  of  tlie  ?,lilan  (A-mal,  tour  miles  from  Lake  Elrie.  Its  d(.clin(.  subseiiuent  to  the  birth 
of  Edison  is  attributed  to  the  building  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  and  the  consequent  falling 
otf  of  the  c;in;d  traflic,  which  compelled  the  parents  of  young  Edison  to  seek  a  living  elsewdiere, 
and  th<.y  s,.(tled  them-elvcs  at  I'ort  Huron,  Midi.  Samuel  Edi.son,  the  father  of  Thomas  Alva 
Edison,  is  a  man  of  Hutch  des<vnt,  whose  pedigre..  can  be  ti'ace.l  i..r  several  <enturies.  In 
IT;',(»  sonic,  of  the  family  emigrated  to  America,  and  Ihe  grandladher  (d'  SamitdEd  isou  was 
one  of  the  leading  banker.,  on  ?,lanhattan  Island  at  the.  time  ,,f  th(.  Eevolution.  This  family 
is  notalde  bir  the  longevity  (d'  its  miaiib(  rs.  SanuK-l  Edison,  who  has  already  reacb(..d  the  ripe 
old  age  of  nin(.ty  years,  is  hale  a,nd  hearty,  and  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  attained, 
respectively,  the  ages  of  one  hnndi'cd  ;ind  two  and  on.,  hundred  and  Ihive y..,-ii-s.  The  mother  of 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  wli.is..  mai.l.ai  n.ame  was  ilary  Elliott,  was  a  uativ..  .jf  Afassaehusetts,  of 
Sotch  parentage.  Sh...  ha.l  th..  b.-n.-fit  of  a  good  educati.m,  and  taught  her  s.m,  ddiomas  Alva, 
the  rudiments  of  learning-  -in  fa.t,  be  derived  his  education  fr.nn  th..  l...--sons  of  this  admirable 
w.iman,  tdr  he  was  not  at  a  r.-gnlar  seli.-.i!  f,)r  more  than  tw..  ni.ndhs  tog.ther.  At  th.'  agv  .-f 
twelve  y.:>;irs  young  E.lis..n  ha.l  read  through  (.iibl,._,irs -d)(.eline  an.l  Fall  of  the  i;..man  hdii- 
pire,"  Smiles"  "History  .,f  th.-  \V..rld,"  and  Hume's  "History  of  England"  and  "Hist.iry  of  tl;.- 
Reformation,"  and  a  nuuib..r  .if  treatises  on  scientific  subjects.  It  was  ,at  about  this  ]).'ri.)d 
that  he  commenceil  his  .ar.'.r  as  a  ''newsboy"  on  the  frrand  Trunk  Kaihvay,  rnmiing  betwe.'U 
Port   Huron   and    Detroit,  an  (.mpl.jynu'nt  v/hich   woukl   have  been   suflici.'nt   for   alm.ist    any 
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ordinary  boy.  Not  so,  however,  with  young  Edison.  While  personally  engaged  in  supi:)lyiug 
ti-avellers  between  these  two  cities  with  the  news  of  the  day  and  edibles  of  various  degrees  of 
indigestibility,  he  was  conducting  a  book-store,  a  vegetable-store,  and  a  news-stand  in  the 
town  of  Port  Huron,  eadi  nf  these  being  a  separate  and  independent  enterprise.  His  employees 
numbered  eleven  boys.  The  supplies  for  his  vegetable-stnre  were  brought  by  him  from  Detroit 
and  othi'r  iioints  along  tin-  line  uf  i-ailway,  and  he  secured  permanent  advantage  over  his  com- 
petit<irs  by  carrying  his  freiglil  in  the  I'nited  States  mail  car,  where  his  Iriendly  relations  with 
the  mail  clerk  secured  him  fi'eedom  from  transportatit)n  chaigis.  He  was  now  obliged  to  spend 
a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  having  no  cennuei'ci.il  inteivsts  there  to  occupy 
his  time,  he  set  himself  the  ambitious  task  of  reading  through  the  Detroit  Free  Library.  The 
largest  sludvcs  weri-  at  llie  bottom  and  cimtained  the  largest  books.  Commencing  at  the  left- 
hand  corner  ef  (he  lirst  mw.  In;  went  systematically  to  work.  The  "Penny  Encyclopiedia" 
owledge  stored  within  its  pages  as  volume  aftei'  volume  was  taken 
y  this  energetic  youth.      ]birton"s  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  said 

Samuel  Johnson  and   the  only    1 k  which  seduced  him  from  his 

lowed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ti-e's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences." 
icipia,"  and  here  he  formed  bis  lirst  oj)inion  in  regard  to  nuithe- 
materially  altered  to  this  day.  fie  read  diligently  through  the 
isional  portion  of  it,  until  finally  he  sought  assistance,  applying  to 
ain  for  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  pi-oblems.  "This  man,"  says 
ilein  to  me  by  the  use  of  very  simple  language  and  without  the 
I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Newton  could  have  dis- 
nuicli  wider  field  had  he  laiown  less  aliout  figures.  It  gave  me  a 
from  which  I  ha^'e  never  recovered.  If  T  were  asked  to  explain  the 
ir  with  it,  T  would  not  display  all  tlie  tools  and  maclnnei-y  which 
Eminent.  1  look  upon  figures  as  mathematical  tools  which  are 
ogical  result  of  reasoning,  but  1  do  not  (;onsider  them  necessary  to 
assist  one  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  this  result."'  ivirly  in  the  year  IsOi',  while  still 
engaged  in  the  various  occupations  already  nd'eia-ed  to,  Ivlisou  turned  his  attention  to  journal- 
ism. A  freight  car  attached  to  the  train  in  (piestion  h.ul  been  altered  for  transporting  baggage 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  smokeis,  but  being  dehident  in  those  comforts  which  lovers  of 
the  weed  demand,  this  portion  of  the  car  was  seldom  occupied,  and  Edison  proceeded  to  appro- 
priate it  to  his  own  use.  The  Beh-oit  Free  PredS,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  that  city, 
was  about  to  ell'ect  a  change  of  dress,  and  Edison  negotiated  with  the  manager  for  the  sup- 
plies re(piired  to  lill  his  hmts  and  also  for  a  number  of  s(eieoty]ies  such  as  are  used  to  nuike  up 
what,  in  technical  journalistic  language,  are  called  "patent  insides."  These  he  transferred  to 
his  "den"  in  the  liaggage  car  and  proceeded  to  issue  The  Oridiil  Trin/k  Herald.  He  combined 
in  his  own  perscju,  proprietor,  editor,  reporter,  typesetter,  "de\il,"  and  vender.  The  columns 
of  the  paper  were  devoted  to  local  news  along  the  railroad  and  li-ain  gossip  interesting  to  em- 
ployees of  the  line.  The  subscribers  numbered  over  four  bundled,  and  the  paper  ran  through 
about  forty  numbers.  Pai'agraphs  fi'oni  this  j<nu'nal  were  quoted  in  the  Loudon  Times,  and 
the  celebrated  engineer,  fieorge  Stephenson,  as  he  was  travelling  on  the  train,  once  bought  a 
copy  and  took  occasion  to  compliment  young  Edison  for  his  enterprise.  It  remains  to-day  the 
first  and  only  newspaijei'  ever  published  cjU  a  railway  train.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
this  journal  had  a  contemporary  under  the  same  management,  but  published  under  somewhat 
different  cii'cumstances.  Ediscni  had  formed  the  acquaiidance  of  a  "devil"  in  the  office  of  the 
Port  ITuruii  ('oiiniiercinl.  During  the  day  these  two  youths  collei;ted  news  of  a  somewhat 
personal  nature  relative  to  their  ac(puiintances,  and  I'cpairing  at  night  to  the  C'oni)iterei(d  office. 
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tlicv  set  in  ty]i('  the  result  nf  (heir  invi  sti-atioiis,  which  ;iiii)c;ircil  the  next  morning  on  a  sheet 
(•;ille<l  ]\iul  I'rij.  For  nmulhs  tliis  j.;i[i,t  eotit  imicd  t' .  he  ciivulat'il.  No  one  knew  where  it 
(•;unr  frnni  or  wlio  was  rcsiioiisihie  fur  iis  issue.  Eventually,  however,  a  young  man  who  had 
heen  treateil  tn  a  sdiui'what  srveie  iK.tne  in  its  enhunns  di-eovend  the,  author,  and  expressed 
his  apinvriati.m  l.y  thi-owiiig  youii-  Ivlisnn  into  Lake  Huron.  After  this  Paul  Prtj  was  diseon- 
tinurd.  Kdi<..ir.s  ••sanctum-'inihe  ha-na-v  c-ar  was  also  used  l.y  him  as  a  eln  luieal  lahnrahn-y, 
and  iiass.'Ugei-s  usi-d  frccpicut  1\-  In  emu,,  and  wateli  him  analyze  the  various  li(iuids  and  suh- 
stanees  whieh  he  was  inve^ti-atiug.  On  one  unfortunate  day,  when  eng;iged  in  some  expei'i- 
ments,  he   npset   a  iihdsph.irusdHittle   and   set   the   ear  on  lire,  in   e.  mis,  i^ueiiee  of  whieh  he  Avas 

ieally  illusti-ati's  his  f.,r,-^iglil  ami  ,.nf  ,.i'pris,..  It  was  customary  at  i  li,'  vari,. us  stati,)ns  along 
the  line  t,)  hang  out  a  hlaekl„.ai,l  whi,-h  was  inlende.l  Iw  display  th,'  ani  icipat,.,]  tim,;  of  arrival 
oi  til,.  ,lill'er,'nt  trains,  but  was  si'Mom  if  ev,.r  used  f,.r  this  purp,>s,..  K,lison  saw^  where  he 
e,Hil,l  male  use  of  this  va<ant  s|ia,-e.  T.y  agr,'eing-  t,Ml,.liv,'r  a.  ihaily  paper  and  two  or  three 
imuithly  jiiurnals  f,ir  the  t,'rm  ,,f  nii,'  yi'ai',  he  suhsiili:',,  ,1  the  ,ii),'rator  at  l>i'lroit,  and  arranged 
for  an  outlin,.  ,.f  th..  n,'ws  ,,f  the  day  t-i  he  tel.graphed  ah, 'ad  to  the  dilf,.rent  stations,  where 
the  ..p,.ratnrs.  tnr  a  lik,..  .■,.u-i.l,rat'ien,  hull, 'tin, 'd  the  n.'ws  upmi  the  l,lackh,)ar,ls.  The  war 
li,.rw,.,.n  the  Xiirthi.rn  ami  S,.uth..in  States  was  at  this  tim,'  in  pi,igr,.ss,  ;in,l  just  ahont  this 
,lat<.  was  hiught  th,.  hattl..  ,rf  I'itishui'g  han.liug.  The  j.apers  ,ame  ,iuL  witli  double-leaded 
li..adings  a  c.ilumn  an,l  a  half  in  l,.ngth  an,l  anunuuced  iifty  tl!.,usan,l  men  killed  and  wounded. 
Kxcit,.m(.nt  in  l),.tr,.it  reach,  il  l,.v,  i-piteh,  an<l  tV.isnn,  ,pii,-k  to  tak,.  a,lvantage  of  any  cirenm- 
stani-e,  saw  h,.i-e  an  op]iiirtmiily  to  r,.ap  a  golilen  harvest .  His  usual  custom  was  to  huy  one 
lumdr,.,!  ami  llfty  i.ap,.rs.  whi,  h  wi'i'e  r,'ady  fur  him  in  the  pr,.ss-ro,.m  ea.eh  day  about  lialf  an 
hour  h,.f,.re  the  ti'ain  .111  whi,  h  In.  w,.rk..d  was  ,lue  to  l,.ave,  and  h.'  ha.l  only  sufficient  money 
to  pur,-ha-,.  that  i,uml.,.r.  II..  h.a.l  hut  liltl.'  time  to  tormulate  a  scl,,. me  to  secure  a  large 
edition,  but  he  prov.'d  hims..lt  e.pial  to  the  ..ccasi.,ii.  Hu.Tyiug  to  the  t,.legraph  office,  he  sent 
out  paragraphs  b)r  his  hulli'tins.  lie  tln'ii  w.'nt  to  th,.  ,-ngin,;.-.lri v.'i',  who  agreed,  presimiahly 
for  a  eonsiderati.in,  that  sh.iul.l  Ivlis.in  not  lie  .m  h  ui,l  at  sta.rting-lime,  the  engine  would  he 
out  of  order  for  the  spa<-e  ,if  liv,.  minuf,s.  Tlies,;  ]  ieliminari,.s  arrang,'.!,  young  Edison  rushed 
off  t.)  file  Detroit  Fnr  /Vrvs  ,,fhe..  and  sought  an  interview  with  tlie  manager  and  edit.jr,  Mr. 
^Villiam  F.  St.>rey,  in  wh.,m  h..  c.mli.leil  his  wants,  asking  to  be  trusted  lor  a  tlDusaml  copies 
of  tliat  day's  issu.'.  A  not.'  fr.mi  Mr.  St.irey  to  the  manager  of  th,.  pr.'ss  r.Mim,  worded,  "Give 
this  h.,y  a  th,.usand  pap,.i-s,"  s,..-ur,.d  th,?  .■,w,.ted  edition,  and  E.lisoii  maivhed  triumphantly 
back,  b,,ard(.d  his  train,  ami  .-nlisted  the  seiwices  of  the  baggageman  and  hrakeman  to  help  liira 
'Aol.l."      H..s:iys: 

"At  rti.-a,  th,..  first  stati.m  out  from  Detroit  and  ah.mt  tw.dv..  mil.'s  distant,  I  usually 
sold  two  papers,  the  customary  .■harge  bi'tng  live  cents  each.  As  we  approached  the  sta- 
tion .ill  this  day  I  jint  my  h.'a.l  out  to  l.(.)k  forward  and  tliou-hl  I  saw  an  excursion  party. 
1  had  a  lialf-dozen  pap.'is  in  luy  hand.  As  we  came  nearer  an.l  th.'  pinpl,.  caught  sight  of  me, 
th.'y  commenced  t.)  g.'sti.-ulaf,.  and  shout,  and  it  suddeiilv  o,<.urr.d  f.,  me  tliat  they  wanted 
|,ap..rs.  1  rushed  back  int..  th..  .'ar,  gi'al.b.^,1  an  armful,  an.l  v,-h..n  1  ^..t  upon  the  platform  I 
sol,]  f,,rtv.  M.iuiit  ('lem..ns  was  th.'  in.xt  stati..n.  When  it  .•am.,  m  siglit  1  th..ught  there  was 
a  ri.,(.  Til.,  platform  was  .-i-.-w.!..,!  with  a  h..wliiig  ami.,  aii.l  wh..n  lb,.  t..ms  b...cauie  hitelligihle 
1  ivali7....1  that  tli..v  w.'i-..  atl..r  n.'ws  ..f  I'ittsbnrg  Landing,  s,.  [  rais,.,l  tlie  pric,.,  ..f  pap.'i's  to  b-n 
<vuts  an.l  S..1.1  a  hun.hv.l  an.l  lirtvwh..r..  I  ha.l  never  b,.b,r,>  disp,.se,l  <.f  m..r..  than  a  d..Z(.n. 
As  ..Ib.r  s(ati..ns  w.>r,.  iva,h,.<l  thes,.  s.vnes  w.'r..  r..p,.at...L  but  Ih.'  .■liin.ix  .-anie  wh.-n  w,.  g..t 
t..  l',.rt  llur..n.  'i'h..  stali,,n  lih.iv  was;i  mile  f r. .m  th.'  town.  \Vb.  n  th.'  train  sb.pp...!  1  .^M.td- 
d.'iv,!  mv  bun. lie  an.l  slait.-.l  b.r  tb..  .-itv.  Wh-'ii  1  ha,l  g-.t  l..ss  than  half-wav  1  mrt  a  er..w.l 
hurrying  t..war,l  th..  station.  I  tlMiU'^ht  I  l.iiew  what  tli..y  w..r..  aft.'r,  so  I  sb.pp.'d  in  fr..nt  of 
aclmivii,  whei'e   a  prayer  in..,. ting   was   being   lu'l.t.    raise.l    the    pri.','    to   twenty-hve   .'..nts   ].,.r 
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copy,  and  (•(uniiiciiciMl  to  take  in  a,  VduiiL;-  fortune  In  two  niitmtes  the  prayer-iiiectin.i,^  was 
adjoiivnc<l,  tlir  niriiil>ii-s  canir  rusliin--  out,  ami  if  tin-  way  com  was  iiroduced  is  any  imlnation, 
I  should  say  thai   tlir  dca<'ons  lutdn'l  jiassfd  tlir  plate  l;.l,)ic  I  ramo  along." 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  teleyrai'hy  in  tht^  following  manner:  Standing  on  the 
phitform  of  ihiuut  Clenn-ns  station,  he  saw  the  son  of  the  stiition-master,  a  child  of  three 
years,  in  dangeu-  of  being  run  down  hy  ;ai  approaching  train.  Springing  to  his  assistance,  Kdi- 
son  succeeded  in  getting  the  hoy  oif  the  ti'ack  a  few  seconds  before  he  would  have  been 
crushed  lieneath  tlu'  wheels  of  the  locomotive.  'I'he  child's  f.tlher,  out  of  gratitudi-,  otb^red  to 
teach  Edison  telegraphy,  and  here  his  i-arcM-r  as  an  operator  coiiunenced.  He  rapidly  acipiired 
tli<>  art  and  a.s  rapidly  turned  it  to  prolitalile  account.  Tiie  teje-raph  oflice  w^as  some  distance 
from  the  town.  Kdison  sliiing  a  win'  IVoiu  the  station  to  a  <h'ug-store,  eqiupjjed  it  with 
instruments,  placed  ;in  assistant  at  the  other  eml,  and  received  ten  cents  fur  each  message 
wdni  h  he  repeated  over  his  private  line,  wdjich  was,  however,  in  a  few  months  sacriliccd  to 
'•corporation  grceil,"  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraiih  Company,  noting  the  profitable  lursiness 
whi<-h  Edison  was  building  up,  ran  one  of  their  own  wires  to  the  town.  From  ilount  Clemens 
Edison  went  to  I'ort  Huron.  The  operator  in  the  AV<.st<'rn  I'lnon  Telegraph  ollice  had  gone  to 
the  w-ar,  and  Edison  was  engage<l  to  t.ike  liis  place  at  a  salary  of  twenty  dollars  per  month. 
The  office  was  in  a  jeweller's  store,  and  thron.gh  it  passed  one  of  the  trunk  wires  between 
Buffalo  and  Detroit,  over  which  were  sent  specials  and  reports  of  various  kinds  for  the  jiress  of 
the  latter  city.  It  was  announced  one  afteriio<,n  that  a  jncssage  from  tlie  Tresident  of  tlie 
United  States  to  Congress  was  to  be  transmitted,  and  newspaper  men  and  others  were  anxious 
to  learn  the  t.'.xt.  The  pi-oprieP.r  of  the  jeweller's  sfoiv,  who  was  also  the  AVestern  Cmou 
agent,  was  ottered  si.xty  dollars  if  he  eouhl  obtain  tliis  ivcord,  and  he  in  turn  oifei'cd  Edison 
twenty  dollars  if  he  would  rccei\e  it.  Edison  agreed,  and  t^>i'  several  hours  wdiile  the  message 
was  being  transnntte.l  he  sal  in  IVont  of  the  instrument  ami  made  copy,  which  the  agent  read 
as  it  came  to  an  interested  gatliering.  When  the  task  was  eiidiMl  and  Edison  asked  for  the 
promised  twenty  dollars,  he  tound  <iut  wdiat  risk  is  sometimes  incurred  in  performing  a  service 
upon  the  pronuse  of  I'cward.  This  agent  desired  to  appreid ice  Edison  b)r  a  term  of  three  years, 
but  the  boy's  father  would  not  [)ermit  it,  and  he  gave  up  his  ein]iloyment  in  the  jeweller's  store. 
His  next  engagcaneiiL  was  at  Stratford,  Canada,  as  nii'.-iit  operator  on  the  (Jrand  Trunk  Jv'ail- 
way.  Everything  ran  along  smoothly  enough  until  one  night  he  received  instructions  by  tele- 
graph to  hold  a  I'li-tain  train  lor  orders.  The  rule  was  that  -wIh.'U  an  operator  received  instruc- 
tions of  this  nature  he  should  immediately  set  out  his  signal  to  stop  tlu.^  train,  and  then  re]ily 
to  the  tr.ain  (lispatchei-.  Edis.)n  replied  before  signalling,  and  when  he  reached  the  platb.rm 
the  train  had  pas.sed.  1  b;  coubl  see  the  lights  oil  its  rear  end  in  the  distance.  At  the  bottom 
of  the-  station  yard  w.is  ;i  fivight  depot  wlieie  trains  sometimes  st-.pp.'d.  He  hoped  this  train 
would  stop  there,  and  ran  down  the  track  to  hold  it  sh<iuld  it  do  so,  hut  had  only  taken  a  few 
steps  when  he  fell  into  ;i  culvert,  cutting  and  bruising  himself  severely.  By  this  finite  the 
train  was  out  of  sight.  He  returned  to  tlie  telegraph  ollice  and  inb)rnii'd  the  dispatcher  of  his 
mishap.  The  latter  (piickly  called  up  another  office  and  askeil  if  ;i  certain  train  had  left.  The 
reply  caiiie  that  it  had.  ■•Then,"  said  the  dispatcher,  "there's  going  to  be  a  collision."  There 
was  nothing  to  do  hut  await  th<-  result.  It  came,  but  ^vas  not  as  serious  as  it  might  well  have 
been,  the  drivers  of  the  resjiective  engines  having  sei'u  each  other  in  time  to  prevent  disaster. 
For  this  Isdisoii  \vas  siuninoiu'd  to  Toronto  to  appear  before  the  general  manager,  Mi'.  W.  ,J. 
Spicer,  who  was  noted  for  his  severity  of  manner.  ••  ^'oiing  man,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  "this 
offence  of  yours  is  a  vi'r\'  siaaous  one,  and  T  think  I  shall  inalce  an  example  of  you.      I  can  send 

you  to  the  jH'iiitentiary  bn-  five  years,  and "     "Just   at   this  moment,"  says  Edison,  "two 

English  sw-ells  came  in,  and   Mr.  Spicer,  now  ;dl  affability,  rose  to  greet   them.      They  engaged 
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him  ill  conversation,  au<l  as  I  couldn't  sec  tluit  tlicy  really  needed  nie  around  there,  I  slipped 
(luictly  out  ot  the  door  and  niado  tor  tlie  fivi-ht  (h'l.ot,  whore  1  l.nuid  a.  train  ahout  to  start  tor 
Sarnia.  1  knew  the  conductor,  told  hun  1  had  hreii  down  in  Toronto  on  a  little  holiday  excur- 
sion, and  said  I'd  like  to  take  a  run  up  the  lint'  with  him  as  lai'  as  Sarnia.  He  told  me  t(.)  jump 
aboard,  and  I  wasn't  lonj,^  in  gettine-  ,,ut  of  siyht,  hut  my  pulse  didn'l  !j.vt  down  to  normal  w(>rk 
until  the  ferry-hoat  hetween  Sai'uia  and  I'ort  Huron  had  landed  m.'  in  the  latter  town.  I 
haven't  heen  in  Toronto  since  that  time."  Edison's  next  emplnynicnl  wasat  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
but  was  ot  shoi't  duration.  Tlie  m;ina-vr  of  the  tele-raph  ofli.e  had  a  ti'ieud  whom  he  desired 
to  place  in  Edison's  [losition,  and  the  latter  was  dischari;-ed  and  proceeded  to  Indianapolis,  in 
the  same  State.  He  \vas  now  heenmiii--  \  cry  protieient  in  the  art  of  tt  lei;-raphy,  and,  like  all 
ambitious  operators,  aspii'ed  to  takiiiL;-  "repnrt,"  which,  besides  riMpiirinj;-  a  higher  order  of  skill 
than  the  handling  of  ei'dinary  dispatches,  w;is  al^-o  more  rcmunti'alive.  llis  regular  work 
necessitated  his  presence  at  his  desk  during  Hh'  hours  of  the  day  only,  Imt  his  industry  and  his 
desire  to  succeed  were  so  great  that  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  often  found  him  seated 
before  a  set  of  instruments  as  l)usily  engagt/d  as  any  of  tlie  regular  ni-hl  stalf.  The  all-absorb- 
ing question  whieh  oceu])ied  his  mind  was  how  he  eould  obtain  control  of  a  report  wire  and 
insure  success  in  working  it,  and  at  last  he  hit  upon  a  scheme  which  was,  to  say  the  least, 
ingenious.  It  was  nece.;-;aiT  hu-  him  to  have  a  confederate,  wliom  he  iounil  in  the  person  of  a 
fellow-operator  who,  like  himself,  aspired  to  greater  dcds,  and  together  they  commenced  to 
mature  their  }ilans.  In  those  days  there  could  be  found  in  t'vrvy  telegraph  oilice  an  instrument 
which  is  now  somewhat  ol)solete — tlie  old  tape  recordei',  a  madiine  which  imjircssed  the  dots 
and  dashes  on  a  continuous  strip  of  pajn'r  t(_>  be  subse(iuently  reail  liy  the  eye.  (  )no  of  these  was 
put  in  cii'cuit  on  tin.'  rcpoi't  wii-e  ami  another  of  thi;  same  instinments  was  set  u[)  alongside  it. 
The  tape,  after  passing  thi'ough  the  lirst  machine  ami  ivcordiii;;-  the  indentations  ]nad(;  by  the 
lever-point,  was  run  througlr  the  second  instrument,  which  wa.s  so  arranged  that  when  its  lever- 
point  passed  over  these  indentations  it  opened  the  ciicuit  of  a  sounder,  whicli  doseil  again  as 
soon  as  the  indentation  had  ])assed,  tlie  r(-'ult  being  that  the  lirst  recorder  would  receive  its 
impressions  at  the  rate  of  forty  words  a  minute,  but  by  feeding  the  tape  more  slowly  into  the 
second  machine  the  speed  could  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  these  young  men  could  make  their 
copy  with  aci  ni-acy  and  safety.  These  preliminaries  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  conspir- 
ators applied  for  permission  to  take  report,  the  manager  agiveing  to  give  them  a  trial.  An 
examination  of  their  work  next  nioj'iiing  proved  its  excellence.  The  copy  was  jierfect  and  the 
manager  delighted.  For  several  week's  they  continued  to  furnish '•coppi^r-plate"  transcriptions. 
The  "sending"  opm-ator  was  (piestioned  as  to  \vhether  he  was  inlerruptc'tl  very  frequently  by 
the  Indianapolis  otTice,  and  hi'  replied  tli.at  Indianapolis  never  "liroke"  line — and  in  truth  they 
did  not,  for  they  ha<l  no  need  of  doing  so.  Ii  niatter.;d  not  how  iast  the  dots  and  dashes  came 
in,  their  "receiving  operator"  had  a  capacity  for  recording  tliat  no  human  oiierator  ever  had. 
The  tape  was  fed  into  ;i  basket,  where  it  was  sometimes  allowed  to  accunmlale  while  a  lunch 
Avas  being  partaken  of  by  these  b.ird-worked  young  men,  for  it  was  only  necessary  that 
their  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  ditlerent  news]iapei'  ofiices  in  good  season  to  be  distributed  and 
set  in  type  for  the  next  morning's  issue,  thus  giving  them  an  oiijiortunity  to  hnish  their  work 
of  copying  from  their  "autonuitic  repeater  "  after  the  dispatches  had  been  concluded  on  the 
main  line.  But  one  niglit  there  came  a  longer  rejiort  than  usual,  and  when  the  "receiver"  had 
finished  its  work  and  '-good  night"  was  given  on  the  main  line,  the  hour  had  arrived  when 
the  copy  was  due  in  the  newspaper  ollices  of  Indianaiiolis.  Of  course  these  young  men  were 
still  several  linndred  woi<ls  behind,  and  when  at  last  they  comiileted  their  work  they  had  .suc- 
ceeded in  causing  serious  (hjlay  in  several  newspaper  offices,  which  resulted  in  a  number  of  com- 
plaints being  laid  bc'tore  the  manager  of  the  telegraph  office,  who  commenced  an  investigation. 
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and  the  next  night  walke'il  into  the  npiM-;i(in<,''-roniu  and  discoverod  the  scheme  of  which  he  had 
been,  in  part  at  least,  a  victun.  It  is  nrcdli'ss  to  say  that  lie  at  once  suppressed  it.  It  was 
during  his  enyageiiiciit  at  this  plai'c  tliat  Edisoti  made  his  tli-st  experiments  with  a  repeater, 
between  Indianapolis  and  t'iiu-innati.  l-'i'mu  huliana.polis  Kdisoii  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  day  operator  at:  a  salaiy  of  sixty  dollai's  pei-  month,  working  also  at  night 
whenever  he  could  obtain  pei-mission  to  do  so.  The,  Telegraphers'  I'nion,  with  head([uarters  at 
Cleveland,  was  at  this  time  in  process  ot  formation,  and  a  delegation  \vas  sent  one  day  to  organ- 
ize a  branch  at  Cincinnati.  The  fraternal  feeling  whicli  exists  among  members  of  the  tele- 
graphic profession  is  proverbial,  ar.d  when  any  number  of  them  come  together,  it  is  considered 
that  the  signal  has  liein  given  for  a.  "good  time."  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that  when 
Edison  went  to  the  telegraiih  othce  on  the  night  of  the  day  in  ipiestion  he  b)und  no  one  there 
but  the  office  boy.  -  Kepoi't"  was  lieing  called  on  tlie  Cleveland  wir<s  but  the  operator  whose 
duty  it  was  to  answer  for  Cincinnati  was  prestimalily  assisting  in  the  preliminarii's  of  a  bi'anch 
organization  of  the 'I'elegrai.bcrs"  Cniou.  For  an  hour  Edison  listened  to  the  fruitb'ss  etb)rts 
of  the  ( 'leveland  operator,  the  while  nudcing  up  his  mind  to  turn  in  and  take  the  report  himself 
should  no  one  else  ai'rive.  Xo  one  came,  and  Edison  tinally  went  to  work  and  succeeded  far  be- 
yond his  own  exjiectations.  At  eight  the  next  morning  ho  was  at  his  own  desk,  intending  to 
say  nothing  of  the  event  of  tln'  night  before,  but  the  ofiice-boy  informed  the  manager  of  what 
had  transpired.  Edison  was  ipiestioned  and  his  report  examined.  There  was  no  denying  the 
eviden.e  of  the  latter.  The  opei-ator  at  Cleveland  was  interrogated  about  "Itreaks"  and  gave 
a  good  account  of  E<lison"s  work,  the  n-snit  being  that  the  latter,  greatly  to  his  surprise, 
was  placed  in  ciiarge  of  a  win- to  Louisville,  Ky.,  over  which  passed  all  the  reports  from  tlie 
South,  and  his  salary  doubled.  In  the  year  isct,  which  we  now  rea<di,  Edison,  to  improve  his 
position,  removeil  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  tcdegraphers  were  under  nulitary  control,  and  oper- 
ators recei\-ed  one  hundred  and  twenty-tive  dollars  per  month  and  rati(jns.  His  haljits  were 
still  tbo-e  of  the  student  and  his  in\'estigations  and  expei'iments  ceaseless.  The  greater  part 
of  liis  earnings  was  spent  for  material  and  apparatus  to  carry  on  the  work,  which  Ik,'  pursued 
with  a  ceaseless  energy  which  w.as  not  outwardly  visible  in  tin.!  pale,  delicate-l(j(jking  boy  (.)f 
seveTitcen  years,  win ise  total  ne;;-lect  of  jiersonal  appearance  and  unassuming  manner  contrib- 
uted toward  concealing  from  the  casual  observers  around  him  the.  genius  which  has  since  made 
his  name  a  household  word  in  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  lie  was  passionately  fond  of  Victor 
Hugo's  works,  in  particular  '•  Les  Miserables,"  which  procun.Ml  for  him  among  his  associates  the 
nicknames  of  "Victor"  and  "Hugo."  His  courage^  too,  nuist  have  been  great,  for  most  of  his 
misfortune  came  as  the  direct  result  of  his  experiments.  His  evil  (?)  genius  did  not  di'sert  him 
here,  but  followed  him  as  I'elentlessly  as  it  had  in  the  ])ast.  The  manager  of  the  olbce  was  at 
work  on  a  repeater  which  he  hoped  soon  to  perb-ct.  Edison  started  in  with  the  same  object  and 
was  first  to  succeed.  He  brought  bis  instruments  to  the  offici'.  one  evening,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  telegiaphy  >.'e\v  York  and  Ncnv  Orleans  were  placed  in  direct  ci)nnrruni- 
cation  with  each  other.  A  description  of  Edison's  instrument  was  pul.ilished,  and  the  manager 
of  the  Memi)his  ollice,  instigated  by  jealousy,  trumped  up  a  charge  against  his  successful  rival 
and  disndssed  him.  This  was  an  awkward  catastrophe,  as  Edison  found  hinrself  destitute  of 
resources  and  in  debt.  His  desire  was  to  reach  Louisville,  Ky.  He  obtained  free  transpor- 
tation to  Di'catnr,  Ala.,  from  vrhich  jioint  be  walked  the  entire  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  In;  again  succeed.cd  in  obtaining  assistance  in  the  shape  of  transpor- 
tation to  Louisville.  At  six  o'ldock  one  morning  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  streets  of 
Louisville  were  covered  with  ice,  this  young  man  entered  the  city.  The  soles  were  worn  off  his 
shoes.  His  clothing  consist(,'d  of  the  lightest  kind  of  underwear,  a  linen  duster  did  service  for 
a  coat,  and  a  straw  hat  covered  his  head.      His  pockets  were  empty,  and  all  his  worldly  eii'ects 
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were  stowed  mvay  in  a  handkcn-liicf,  wliirh,  at  least,  had  tln'  virtue  of  sli^dit  encnnibrancu 
during-  the  hm--  and  tedious  journey  he  liad  just  completed.  At  the  te]ei;i-ai.h  office  he  found 
employment,  and  foi-  twci  ycms  he  remained  in  tlie  eompany's  service  at  this  j.lace.  His  hed- 
room  was  his  laheratoi'y,  and  his  engayement  in  LuuisviUc  would  luive  hi^-eu  of  longer  duration 
had  he  contined  his  exp(M'im.'nts  to  this  room.  Unfortunately  he  transferred  some  of  them  to 
the  battery-room  in  the  telegraph  building,  and  one  day  upset  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
floor.  The  water  which  li.'  liirew  over  it  to  dilute  it  and  lessen  its  burning'  elfect  carried  it 
down  between  the  boards,  where  it  dripped  to  the  lludr  of  the  manager's  room  below,  (h'.struy- 
ing  the  carpet.  For  this  he  was  dischargul.  i'revi..us  to  this  incident  he  had  becme  .-.mitten, 
like  many  others  of  his  class,  with  the  '■  SdUlli  American  tever."'  It  was  runmred  that  operators 
were  in  demand  in  Ihazil.  So  now,  in  company  with  two  of  his  companions,  he  started  for 
New  Orleans,  with  the  intention  of  endiarkiug  at  that  jioint :  but  on  ai'rival  they  found  that  the 
vessel  they  pi'oposed  j-ailing  in  had  left,  ^\'hile  waiting  for  another  boat,  Edison  came  in  con- 
tact witli  an  old  Spa.niard  who  had  visited  every  part  of  the  globe.  He  told  Edison  there  was 
no  country  he  had  scon  iMpial  to  America;  that  her  cdimate,  peoph-,  and  form  of  government  far 
excelled  tlio-e  of  other  nations.  'I'his  (ipinion  decided  Edison  ui)on  remaining  in  his  native  land, 
and  he  turned  his  steps  toward  f'iucinnati,  where  he  remained  bir  a  year  and  a  half,  working 
at  night  on  "report."  His  companions  procec  ded  to  South  America,  and  m.-ither  of  them  has 
been  heard  from  since.  Tiring  of  work  in  the  Cincinnati  ollice,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Port 
Huron,  lor  tlie  hrst  time  in  many  years,  and  cast  about  to  find  another  employment.  Among 
others  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  and  wiiile  awaiting  a  response  he  hung  about  the  office 
of  the  (irand  Trurdc  Tvailway  Company.  This  company  had  a  wire  whicli  ran  from  Detroit  to 
Port  Huiou  and  thenee  by  cable  beneath  the  I'iver  to  Sar 
to  Sarni.i,  ;ind  the  Jiutliorities  desired  to  contume  the  1 
second  .■able.  Edison  ,s,,lved  tlu'  problem,  using  the  saii 
just  at  this  time  tliat  his  friend  in  Boston  had  b)und  en 
to  that  city  as  a  reward  h)r  his  work.  He  entered  Bosbju  in  ahout  the  same  condition,  so  far  as 
his  resources  and  personal  appearaui'e  were  concerned,  as  a  few  years  previously  he  had  entered 
Louisville.  The  telegraph  operators  in  the  East  were  more  "  fasliionable"  than  their  Western 
brethren,  and  Edison's  appejirance  wlien  he  entered  the  operating'  room  was  the  cause  of  much 
merrunent.  Ot  i.'ourse  the  first  thing  thought  of  was  how  a  "  rise"  could  lie  taken  out  of  the 
new  man,  who  had  the  auilacity  to  announce  that  he  was  capalilt;  of  taking  "report"'  from 
the  fastest  operators  in  the  country — those  engaged  on  the  Boston  and  Xev/  York  wiix'.  In 
the  X,w  Y<.rk  olh.  e  an  op.'i'ator  named  Hutehins..ii  was  conceded  to  be  the  m.ist  rapid  sender 
in  file  service  at  this  time,  and  he  was  (July  informed  that  there  \v,-is  a.  green  young  nuau  at  the 
Boston  end  whom  the  "  Ijoys"'  wished  to  have  some  fun  wuth ;  that  they  were  going  to  have  him 
try  his  skill  on  Mr.  Plutidiinson's  wire,  and  they  rec^uested  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  "let  it  go"  in  his 
best  st3-le.  These  iireliminaries  had  not  escaped  Edison's  attention,  but  of  this  he  gave  no  sign. 
His  years  of  work  u]«in  repoi-t  wii'es  had  made  him  veiy  skilful  in  interpreting  the  combina- 
tions of  dots  and  dashc's.  in  a<ldition  to  which  he  h.id  experinu'uted  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing the  l.'st  styli'  of  jienniansliip  ioi'  ojierators"  ].urp<jses.  He  had  .settled  upon  a  slight  back- 
hand, witli  regular  r(iund  h  Iters,  keepingthem  apart  from  each  other  and  destitute  of  shadowing, 
anil  liy  tliis  mode  ^vas  able  to  produce  sixty-live  words  a  minute — a  rate  fully  one-third  faster 
than  was  necessary  to  take  the  most  rapid  work  transmitted  by  wire.  Indicating  his  readiness  to 
begin,  the  instrument  Ijefore  him  commenced  to  click,  and  simultaneously  he  connnenced  to  write. 
Faster  and  faster  it  came,  l)ut  Edison's  ear  never  failed  him  and  Ids  hand  went  quickly  to  and 
fro  across  the  paper,  his  wi'iting  growing  smaller  as  greater  speed  was  required.  The  ojk^-- 
ators  who  stood  about  gazed  in  wonderment,  and  tlie  New  York  man  commenced  to  get  desper- 
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ate  and  al)broviato  liis  weirds;  l;ut  Edison's  r;i|iai'itv  fnr  wvitint,^  gave  him  a  maTp;in,  and  Ins 
letters  only  t;X't  ^nialN-r  as  lu'  readily  tillrd  in  tlirse  (.missions  and  traced  lino  att.T  line  on  the 
sh.M-t  in  f'ront  ot  liim.  iMii.-dly.  when  lie  thou-ld  the  joicc  had  h.cu  carried  tar  enon-li.  ho 
opened  his  key  and  (ini(  tly  in.iuinMl,  •■  Won't  you  |,1,.ms;.  sioid  with  the  <4her  toot?"  They 
played  no  more  j.raid.s  ot  that  kind  on  Kdi  ;on.  who  was  placed  re-nlarly  at  work  on  the  wire 
between  lloston  and  Xew  York.  It  was  dnrin-  liis  .■n-a,i4-ement  in  i;o-.!oii  that  Ivlisoii  took  (iut 
his  tirst  ]iatenl,  which  was  tor  a  cheniieal  vote -record  in--  apparatus,  de^it;-iied  tor  u-e  in  ie,L;-is- 
lativ,'  hodies.  \\y  means  of  this  devi.e  the  "yea''  or  '"nay"  vote  ot  each  niemher  was  instantly 
recorded  at  the  Speaker's  drsk,  wliere  an  indicator  in  full  viev>-or  the  Mouse  at  the  same  moment 
dispkiyt'd  tlh'  diN  ided  result  ot  tlie  h.tal  v^.te  re-istered  in  print.  Kdison  spent  a  .ureal  deal  ot 
time  and  eoiisiderahle  mou.'V  in  pei-feetm--  this  apparatus,  which  he  suhse.pient  ly  attempted  to 
introduce  m  ( 'oii-ivss.  A  iVi.'iid  \\  as  sent  hy  him  to  conduct  the  ne.eot iations,  and  when  he 
returned  he  informed  JMlisou  that  the  invention  was  a  •' dead  failure."  "  Ihit  that  is  impossi- 
ble," said  Kdison.  "I  know  it  will  woi-k."  ■' Yes,"  replied  his  fi-ieud,  "  that's  just  why  it's  a 
failnre.  1  talke.!  with  some  of  the  mend.ers,  and  they  explaine,!  to  me  how  the  -real  power  ot 
the  minority  in  the  lh)use  lies  in  their  h.'int;-  able  to  emfiloy  obstructive  tactics,  called  in  ]iar- 
liamentary  l,npL;naL'.e  iillibu.sterin<jj,  and  indnl-vd  in  for  tln'  pui'i.ose  of  preventing;-  partisan 
legislation.  This  invention  of  yours  would  tal;e  away  that  power,  and  they  wouldn't  have  it  in 
the  House  if  you  {.aid  tliem  to  use  it."'  "  ]''i-oni  that,  moment,"  says  Edison,  "I  determined  never 
to  wort:  upon  any  invention  unle-s  beforeha.nd  I  sati-lii  d  my-elf  heycnid  a  doubt  that  it  would 
be  ustdul  in  the  lUld  tor  which  it  wa.s  inteiKhM],  and  ever  since  1  have  adhered  strictly  to  that 
rule."  Jt  was  a!-o  at  this  period  that  Kdison  comiiK  n.'ed  work  on  iluplex  tele-i-aphy.  He 
tested  his  instruments  between  Ixochester  and  Xew  York,  but  they  were  unsncc.-sd  ul,  and  it 
remained  h.r  him  to  periect  this  invention  at  a  latei'  period.  His  engagement  at  I'xistonter- 
minateil  and  he  wi  nt  to  Xew  Yorlc.  llis  finances,  alwa,\s  low.  weiv  now  lower  than  c\ei',  as 
his  e::periment;d  work  in  the  t'ormer  city  h;id  been  carried  on  upon  an  nmisually  lai'ge  s.-ale, 
and  he  found  him.-elf  soiue  tw..  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  debt  and  in  want  of  a  sitnatiom 
From  a  centi-;d  oflice  n,-ar  Wall  Street  was  operated  the  Law  gold  in-licator  system,  aii.l  the 
same  otlice  was  beadipiarters  b.r  the  7''  /rr/ray.//r'r.s'  J,,nn,iil.  Tlies(.  indicators  were  distiibnted 
in  about  six  hundred  brokers"  offices  to  show  the  lluctnations  in  the  jii-ice  of  gold,  and  from 
them  the  brokers  obtained  their  "  points"  as  to  buying  and  selling.  Wlic-n  anything  occuried 
to  interrupt  the  ser\  iei-  each  brokea-  inunediately  dispatched  a  boy  postdiaste  to  the  main  ollice, 
and  on  such  an  occasion  there  appeared  'within  one  minute,  not  ti\-e  hundred  boys,  nor  ti\"e  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine,  but  the  full  comjilement  of  six  liundreil.  It  was  upon  such  an  occasion 
as  this  that  Kdison  one  day  hapiiened  to  be  in  !\Ir.  Haw's  oftice.  An  accident  had  oceui'red  to  the 
transmuting  machiiieiw  and  the  whole  indicator  system  had  ceaM-d  to  work,  (iold  was  high, 
but  the  excitement  cau.sed  by  this  disaster  was  bigbei-.  Within  a  U'W  .seconds  the  stream  of 
boys  commenc.Ml  to  pom-  in  and  transb.rm  the  oflice  into  a  perlct  bedlam.  Mr.  Haw,  ama-vous 
man,  was  wildly  a]ipealing  to  his  sui.eiint.'ndent.  Mi-.  Kraidc  l'o[ie,  to  do  something,  while  Mr. 
Hoj.e's  nervous  system,  as  badly  shattered  as  that  of  his  emplover,  rendered  him  just  as  in- 
capable of  doing' anything.  In  the  midst  of  this  ,-onfusion  Kdisou  walked  .piietly  over,  ex- 
amined the  ai)iiaratns,  and  turning  to  Mv.  Haw,  said.  "1  think,  Mi-.  Law,  1  can  sliow  you  where 
the  troubh?  is.      Theie  is  a  contact-spring  which  has  broken  and  fallen  between    two   (-og-wheels 

regularly  and  the  oflice  was  chared.  The  manager  asked  Ivlisou  his  name,  and  th<-  episode 
i-esulted  in  the  latter  being  engaged  as  supei'intendent  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  ilollars  j.er 
month,  i-'roiu  this  time  on  he  <-oinmeii(-ed  to  sU(-(-eed.  1  fe  invented  a  stock  printer  which  is  in 
useto-dav;   then  a  gold    ]ii-inler,  h.llowed  by  his  automatic    telegi-aph  system.      Then   (-ame   his 
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quadruplex,  and  liis  invontiims  in  acoustic  telegraphs  and  telephones,  electi'ie  railways,  and  many 
others  of  lesser  ini]inrtanic.  In  |s7S  he  invented  the  plionD-'raph,  wliieh  is  probably  more 
widely  known  than  any  of  liis  (.tlicr  work.  Ills  name  is  iudrlibly  conmcted  with  electric  light- 
in-  the  advances  which  have  Iutii  made  in  that  art  during  tiie  past  twclveor  tiiirtcen  years 
being  largely  <lue  to  his  imh  latigable  labors  and  exhaustless  genius.'  So  prolilic  is  his  brain  of 
inventions  that  the  ('.unmissioner  of  the  United  States  Patent  (Mtice  has  described  him  as  the 
"young  man  who  has  ke].t  the  path  t-i  the  Patent  Office  hot  with  his  footsteps."  He  has  taken 
out  over  fotir  hundred  iiatents  and  has  built  up  some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  manu- 
facturing institutions  in  th<'  country.  His  laboratory  at  Orange.  N.  J.,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  and  is  a  marvel  in  its  variety  and  comjileteness  of  equipment. 


PvTOriARD   J.  GAl^LTNG-. 

DtJ.  RlcnAltD  .Ioi;r)AN  OATrixo,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  distinguished  American  inventor, 
whose  celebi'ated  revolving-battery  gun  whieh  hears  his  name  has  given  him  world-wide 
fame,  was  born  in  Hertford  C'.iunty,  N.  C,  on  Septendjer  12th,  isls.  His  father,  Jordan 
(hitling,  a  man  of  st<'ibiig  diaracter  and  remarkable  for  his  energy  and  industry,  was  a 
farmer  in  easy  circumstances  and  the  owner  of  quite  a  tract  of  laml  and  a  number  of  slaves. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Parnes.  Eicliard,  who  was  the  third  son  of  six  children, 
was  lirought  u[i  to  regard  labor  as  honorable  and  economy  a  duty;  and  it  was  impressed  upon 
him  hi  youtii  tliat  with  due  diligence  success  could  surely  be  reached  through  these  avenues. 
Not  the  least  of  the  influi'iices  acting  on  him  was  the  high  Clu'istian  character  of  his  mother. 
Every  facibty  of  an  eilueatioual  eharacti-r  that  the  neighborhood  afforded  was  taken  ailvantage 
of  by  him,  and  at  tlie  age  of  seventeer.,  when  he  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the'  loeaiity.  he 
was  an  utmsually  bright  and  well-informed  lad.  Never  shirking  his  duly  on  the  farm,  he  grew 
up  healthy  and  sturdy  of  limb.  The  vitality  of  his  mind  equalled  that  of  his  body,  and  long 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  he  was  working  conjointly  with  his  father  upon  an  invention 
for  sowing  cotton-seed,  and  also  upon  a  machine  designed  for  thinning  i-otton  i)lants.  The 
genius  of  invention  thus  amused  soon  exercised  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  th(i  advantage  of 
his  neighbors  as  well  as  of  his  own  people,  and  thereafter  never  slumbered.  Being  a  good  pen- 
man, yomig  (Catling  loiuid  employment  copying  records  in  the  oftice  of  the  county  clerk  of 
Hertford  County,  and  was  tlius  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  his  sixteenth  vi'ar.  At  the 
age.  of  nineteen  he  took  a  position  teaching  school,  but  .soon  ahandoned  this  o.TUpation  to 
engage  in  niereliandisin:;-,  wbuli  he  followed  successfully  on  bis  (jwn  a<'eount  for  several  years. 
It  was  during  tliis  lattii-  peiaod  that  he  busied  himself  witfi  t!ie  invention  of  the  screw  propeller 
now  so  extimsively  used  in  steam-V(;sse!s.  Having  first  given  his  discovei'y  a  practical  test 
attached  to  an  ordinary  boat,  he  apjilied  for  a  patent,  going  himself  to  Washington  in  ls3!) 
with  his  moded.  L']ion  rea.ehing  the  capital,  he  found  that  a  patent  upon  tlie  same  apjiliance 
had  ah'cady  been  gi-anted  to  another  inventor.  Though  sadly  disappciinted  to  learn  that  he 
had  bi'en  forestalled  in  his  discoveiy,  he  wasted  no  further  time  upon  the  matter,  but  turned 
his  attention  to  other  inventions.  Shortly  afterward  he  invented  and  patented  a  seed-sowing 
machine  designed  for  .sowing  rice,  which  he  ailapted  subsecpiently  to  sowing  wheat  in  drills. 
In  1st  I  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  for  a  yeai-  worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store. 
While  thus  engaged  he  emi)loyed  a  skilful  nie-'hanic  to  c(jnstruct  his  seed-sowing  machines, 
whieh  found  a  n^ady  sali\  Interest  in  them  soon  became  so  wiile-spread  that  in  1S4.".  Mr. 
Ciatling  gave  up  his  other  occupations  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  their  improvement  and  sale. 
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and  established  agencies  in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Northwest.  While  proceeding 
from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  winter  of  1815— KJ  he  was  stricken  by  sraall-p.jx,  and  as  the 
steamboat  in  which  he  travelled  was  caught  in  tlie  ice  and  frozen  in  for  thirteen  days,  he  lay 
all  that  time  without  me(li(,-al  attendance  and  came  very  near  dyuig  from  neglect.  This  terri- 
ble experience  impressed  him  with  tli(i  neeessity  for  accjuiriug  a  knowledge  id'  mediciu(_^  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  serve  himself  and  others  also  should  oecasiou  arise.  The  leisui-e  of  several 
years  was  now  devoted  maiidy  to  the  stmly  of  medicine,  and  regular  coui'ses  of  instruction 
were  taken  at  the  Indiana  Medical  College,  then  at  Laporte,  and  subseipiently  at  the  Ohio 
Medical  College  at  Cincinnati.  He  completed  his  medical  studies  in  isoo.  Being  now  free  to 
resume  liusiness  t)perations,  he  established  himself  at  Indianapolis  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  his  seed-sowing  maclunes,  investing  his  i.rolits,  which  were  then  coUhidera- 
l)le,  in  ival  estate  speculations  and  in  aiiling  in  the  constiaiction  of  a  number  of  th(!  railroads 
leading  to  that  t'ity.  Dr.  (Jatliiigwas  an  enthusiastic  advo-ate  of  the  advantages  of  drilling 
wheat  over  the  ol.l  me-tliod  of  sowing  broadcast,  and  he  was  the  lirst  to  inti'odnee,  this  class  of 
farm  implements  into  the  X<irthw(/stern  States,  and  pi-oliably  did  m(n-e  than  any  other  man  to 
secure  the  general  adoption  of  drill  culture  in  the  West.  His  diills  for  years  took  many  medals 
and  prizes  at  the  vai'ious  State  fairs,  and  his  skill  as  an  inventor  received  high  recognition  from 
several  distinguished  sources,  iueJiKliny  a  medal  and  diploma  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
isol,  and  a  gold  medal  fr..m  the  American  Institute,  New  York  City.  Another  invention  in 
agricultural  machinery  ja'oduceil  by  him  about  this  time  was  a  double-acting  hem])dirake, 
which  is  still  employed  in  siane  parts  of  the  West.  In  IMI.i  he  conceived  the  design  of  trans- 
raitthig  power  innn  one  locality  to  another,  or  rather  of  distributing  it  from  a  main  source — 
originating  from  steam  or  water— to  numerous  other  jioints  through  the  medium  of  com- 
pressed air  in  pipes  laid  underground  as  gas  and  water  pipers  are  laid,  a  great  central  power 
generator  thus  sulticing  to  drive  many  smaller  engines  situated  in  shops  and  factoi'ies  ,it  a  dis- 
tance. This  method  of  using  compressed  air  is  now  employed  in  working  drills  iji  iiuning 
operations  ami  in  the  c(jnstruction  of  tumiels,  etc.  For  years  he  .s(jught  to  obtain  a  patent  on 
this  invention,  but  was  unsuccessful,  tlu'  authorities  at  the  I'alent  Office  in  AVashington  deny- 
ing his  claim  on  the  ground  that  tliis  was  a  discovery  and  not  an  invention.  Tlie  plan  the 
doctor  had  in  view  at  the  time,  had  lie  been  successful  in  securing  a  patent,  was  to  supply 
Pittsburgh  and  other  manufactiuing  centres  with  a  cheap  and  safe  motive  power  in  compressed 
air,  available  through  pipes  laid  underground  for  diiving  snudl  engines,  the  main  source  of 
power  being  immense  steam-engines  erected  in  the  outskirts  of  the  cities.  Cue  great  advan- 
tage of  this  plan— in  the  utility  of  whicli  Dr.  Ciathng  is  still  a  lirm  believer— lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  fui'uaces  and  coal  deposits  for  driving  small  engines  could  lie  disi)ensed  with,  thus 
greatly  lessening  the  risk  of  lire  and  cost  of  insurance,  and  supplying  a  reliable  motive  jDOwer 
far  cheaper  than  that  obtained  by  the  common  system  of  imlependent  engines,  furnaces, 
engineers,  etc.  Failing  to  secure  the  protection  of  a  patent,  L)r.  Gatling  abandoned  this 
scheme  after  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  money.  In  Js.M  he  invented  a  steam-plough, 
designed  to  be  operated  by  animal  and  steam  power  combined,  but  ill-health  and  other  causes 
prevented  him  fi'om  working  out  the  details  of  this  machine  to  practical  results.  But  the 
great  invention  of  Dr.  Catling,  and  that  with  which  his  name  is  indissolubly  linked,  is  one 
whicli  is  in  marked  contrast  to  those  employed  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  This  is 
the  woild-renowned  Gatling  gun,  one  of  the  most  terrible  engines  of  modern  warfare,  the 
design  of  which  was  conceived  in  ISni.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Dr.  Gatling  resided  at 
Indianapolis.  A  true  patriot,  lie  closely  followed  the  events  of  the  war  and  watched  its  prog- 
ress with  keen  interest.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  troo])s  found  him  at  the  depot  using 
his   fine  powers  of  observation,  and  constantly  on  the  alert  for  an  idea   ujion  which  he  might 
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build  .sonietliini,'  of  utility  t<i  liic  ( i.ivcrninent.  His  liuiiian.-  Icclin-s  wore  d.^-ply  affectCMl  by 
the  miseries  ami  stitrrriu-s  df  tlios.^  wlio  went  fnrtli  to  li-iit  thr  Xatinii's  baltlrs,  and  Iil'  nllon.,1 
all  the  sympatliy  of  a  wanu  and  ^ein'i-ous  natiiro  1o  thosr  around  bini  lunvavcd  of  their  lovud 
ones  by  the  sa.l  l.)rtuii.  s  of  war.  (Jm-  day,  while  cmlciuplal  in-  tho  fart  that  the  easualtics  in 
war  resulted  chiolly  from  exi-isur.'  an.l  disease,  tho  tliought  ilashrd'  ui,Mn  him  that  it  was  jht- 
feetly  possible  to  mako  labor-sa\-in-'  inacliiucry  for  war.  His  rcasoidii-'  was  to  tlic  clfrct  that  ' 
if  one  man.  by  moans  of  a  nia.-hiuc,  could  do  il,,.  work  of  a  hundnd  nuMi,  a  -ivat  many  ..ndd 
be  withdrawn  from  tin-  mainfold  dan,L;vrs   inoidcutal  to  tin'   iirosccution  of  war;   in  othor  words,  ■. 

the  necessity  for  lar.-'i' ai-nuos  would  no  lon-vr  exist.      TIk;   idea  of  the   maihinc   ^^m    now  uni-        *J 
versally  known  as  tho  ••(latling'"  v.as  (;oneoivr(l  in  l^fll.  and    tin'   lirst  om.'  was  construitod  and  '; 

hrcd  by  th.'  invont<.r  at  Indianajiojis  in  tlio  si)riny  of  ImIl'.  TIk-  tost  took  plae,.  in  tiio  prosmco 
t)f  a  nundior  of  arm\'  oflici'rs  and  iiri\'ato  citizens.  Two  lunidi'od  and  lifty  sjiots  per  minute 
were  discl)ai--c(l  fi-om  tin/  kh'i  ^^'i^li  oaso.  Tho  otlV<'t  was  startliii;^  and  the  imcntion  bocanio  .Ij 
the  talk  of  tho  l;in<l.  Sour-  .,f  I  >r.  (datlin-'s  tViomls,  prompted  by  mistaken  n-.tious  of  himian-  l 
ity  and  for  other  reasons,  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  mannlaeturiny  his  euii,  but  believing  ^ 
he  was  entirely  in  the  rigid,  he  allowi/d  no  inlluem-es  to  interfere  with  the  cai'i-ying  oiU  of  his  :";: 
project.  Tlio  yuu  as  iir.^t  exhibited,  althougli  deemed  impcrte.  t  by  its  inventor,  contaiiu'd  the  | 
ntain  essential  laincipje  , if    th<-   later  perb;cted  weaiion.      Hnring   Jsr.L'   Dr.  (hitline-    constiiicted  ? 

several  of  his  guns,  making  iiuprovements  in  each.      In  the  fall  (d'   that  year   he   gave  an  order         1 
for  six  of  them   to  the  lirm  of   .Aliles  (Iivenwo,,.!  iK:  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.      About   thi'  time   they         \ 
were  ready  b)r  delivery  tlie  facloiw  was  burned  and  the  guns,  together  with   all   the   iilans  and         i 
])atterns,  were   totally  destroyed,  stil>jecting   the   inventor  to  heavy  pecuniary  loss  and   ccjuijiel-        'i 
ling  him   to  liegin  his  work  all  ovt-r  again,     yiiortly  afti'r  this  unfortunate  circumstance  he 
made  thirteen  ol  his  guns  at  the  Cincinnati  Typo   Foiimlry  Work's.      Some  of  these  guns  were         ■ 
tiually  employed   in  acti\-e  ser\ice  by  the  Union  forces  on  the  James  IMver  near   TMchmond, 
under  Ceneral  I'.uth'r.  in   repelling  attacks  of  the  rebels.      He  also  had  twelve  of  his  guns  made 
by  the  Coopier  Fire-Arms  ^lanulacturing  Company,  in  ]'hiladel[ihia.  in    1m;."i.      These  were  sid> 
jected  to  numerous  tests  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  and  .suliseipiently  at  A\'asbingtun  and  For-         : 
tress  ilonroe.      The  mo>t  severe  tests  having  proven  entirely  satisfactory  to  Secretary  of  AVar 
Stanb.n  and   Cbn.  A.   W.  Dyer,  Chief  of  Ordnan.e,  the  arm   was  ad.ii.t.'d   by  the   Cnvernment. 
In  August,   l^dt;,  ,an  order  was  given  for  one  hundred  of  tliese  guns,  lifty  of  one  inch  and  iifty 
of   tifty-on,.   hundredths   (d'  an   inch   calibr,;.       They   wc-re   mail.-    at    Coifs   armory.    Hartford. 
Conn.,  and  were  delivered  to  the  United  States  authorities  in  LsiiT.      In   that   year   Dr.  Catling 
visited    F.umpe  and    spent   ne;ii  ly  a  yeai'   and    a    half   in   bringing-  his  mveiition  to  the  notice  of 
till' several    govei'iunents.      I  le  made  a  second    trip   in    isTo,  and    upon    his   rrdurn    to   America 
settled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  still  lives.      He  again  vi,-<ited    Fngland  in   Isso.      Since  the 
approval  of  the  (hdhng  gun  by  the  United  States  (dovermnent,  it  has  been  adopted  by  K'ussia. 
Turkey,  Hungary,  E-ypt.  ami  iMigland.      From  the  day  it  was  hrst  brought  to  public  notice,  in 
ISCi',  down  to  the  present  time,  it  has  ben  subjected  to  the   most  severe   b'sts,  both    in    Fuir.pe 
and   America,  ami   has  emeig.Ml  suci'cssfully  from  all.      In  England   the  "  Catlings "'  were  suli- 
je.ded   to   a   general   and   exhaustive  trial   at  the  govermnent  butts.  Koyal  Arsenal.   Woolwich, 
with  the  result  that  they  wd'o  ivcommeiided  by  the  authorities  and  dually  adopted.      That  the 
"(datling"  aid.'date.-,  tlie  From  h  tnHninirnsv  is  cou.-lusively  proven  by  doiaunentary  evidence  in 
the  p,,.sses-ion   of  its  inventor,  who,  coimntinicating  witli  tin-  artillerv  cornuussiou  of  the  Fr(  ncli 
Army  as  eail\-  as  1^;:;,  received  a  repl\-  asking  b)r  deiinite  infoi-niat  ion,  and  treating  tlie  inven- 
tion as  pei-b'ctly  novel  and  original.      Since  that  time  the  gun    has  l,een  ,xanune,l  and  tesf.d  by 
conuuissions  from   evia'v  govei-mnent  in  Eui-ope,  v.dth  one  <c\-ception  i  iMlgiium,   from  iieaily  all 
the  South  American    goveinmeiits,    and   those  of   China,    Jajjan,    Siam,  and    Egypt,    with    the 
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results  as  previously  stated.  Ticlniically  ilrscrilinl,  tlie  ( iatlin.i;-  'j^wn  is  a  g-roup  of  riti('-l)ai'rels 
an'.-ui-v,!  l,,u-itu<linally  around  a  e-atral  axis, a-  >liatl  and  iwnlvin- witli  it.  Tlirsc  liarnds 
are  Inadr,!  at  llir  l.iv.vli  \villi  mrtallJ.'  earlrid-vs  wliilc  Wxo  l,aiivls  ivvolvr,  and  tli<'  iiir;-li;niisni 
is  in  constant  action.  in  other  wnrds,  tlie  <.p,  rations  ..f  L.adin-  and  lirin-  aiv  carried  ..!i  wliilu 
the  harr.d.s  and  leeks  are  kept  under  ceirstant  revelulieu.  Tlie  nic.dianisni  by  which  this  is 
etlecled  is  admirahly  contrived.  Althou-li  oidy  one  haiai  1  is  lire.l  at  a  time,  .some  patt.a-ns  are 
capalih'  of  dis,diai'-ine-  nn<'  thousand  sliots  per  minute.  Tliere  is  no  i.ereeplilile  recoil  and  the 
ac(airacy  ..f  tlie  tirin-  is  sonicthini;-  marvellons.  Various  si/.es  of  tlie  ai-m  aiv  manufact uivd, 
some  suitable  for  the  delence  .:f  1  ort  ihca  I  i.  .US,  otho's  adajited  to  field  servic...  use  on  siiipl,<,ai-d, 
and  in  l.oats;  and  stiH  oiIuts  so  li-lit  as  to  l,e  easily  mana-ed  hy  one  man.  V,y  an  in-eiiious 
device  for  distrihutin-  its  sliots  tliroii-h  the  are  of  a  horiz.mtal  cnvle,  the  -uu  <-an  he  made  to 
perform  tlu'  work  of  a  front  of  infaiiti'y.  'i'lie  e-un  is  (.[lerated  hy  t wo  men,  one  t iirnine-  the 
erauk  and  the  other  supplyiu-  the  hivecli  with  eartrid-es.  'I'liese  latter  are  fed  from  teed- 
ea<es,  so  constructed  that  hefoiv  one  cau  he  e.xliausted  anoth.'r  may  take  its  ]ilace,  insuring  a 
continuous  lire.  A  writer  in  the  Svifucj  Rnnnl  after  reterriug  to  the  many  thoroughly 
severe  te-^ts  to  wlii.di  this  arm  has  been  suhjecte.l,  pithily  adds: 

"Thus  has  the  Gatling  gun  steadily,  slowly,  and  surely  tought  its  way.  inch  by  inch  and 
step  by  step,  against  the  strongest  (jpiiositimi  of  jirejudice,  oM-fashioued  notions,  pecimiary 
iutei-est,  and  rival  arms,  and  through  the  stern  ordeal  of  long,  fiviiuent,  and  seveic  tests  and 
trials,  to  the  front  rank  it  now  proudly  and  deliaiitly  occupies.  \Vi.  deal  in  no  e.\tra\  agaut 
laugua-i',''  savs  tlie  same  writer,  "wlieuwi'  sav  that  the  importance  of  this  -reat  invention 
can  hardly  be'  ,)\  erestimated.  'I'lie  absorbing  interest  with  whi.  h  it  has  been  regarded  hy  the 
foremost  governments  of  the  world,  the  searching  and  thorough  sciaitiny  and  investigation 
with  which  it  has  been  tivate(l,  the  sever"e  and  e.xhausti \-e  tests  and  trials  t<'i  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  the  complete  triuuipli  wliicli  it  has  achieved  upou  every  tield,  its  adopjion  by  almost 
eveiw  civilized  nation,  and  the  r(.'Volnti.in  which  its  successful  operation  is  comp.dled  'i,.  bring 
about  in  military  atfaii's.  warrant  the  statement  that  tll(^se  ^mis  will  pla.\-  a  -Hiost  piominen't 
and  decisive  part  in  all  future  wars.  No  intelligent  mind  will  gainsay  ami  it  reipiires  no  gift 
of  prophecy  to  predict  that  upon  tli.'  ].ages  of  impeiishable  history  that'will  record  the  details  of 
these  wars  the  name  of  (latling  will  be  indelibly  stampeil." 

Dr.  Gatling  has  devoted  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  perfe<-tiug  this 
remarkabli-  invention.  au<l  has  personally  supervised  and  conducted  numerous  tests  of  the  gtnfs 
efticiemy  before  nearly  all  the  cr<iwneil  heads  of  Europe.  Everywhere  he  has  been  received 
with  distinguished  <  ousidei-ation.  and  in  l\ussia  the  highest  govei-nment  officials  extemled  to 
him  marked  attention.  Through  all  the  attentions  and  honors  he  ha.s  received.  Dr.  Catling 
has  renuiiu.'il  the  same  well-bred  gentleman,  gentle  in  speech  and  manner,  and  always  preserv- 
ing that  reiiublican  simplicity  whi. -h  so  w.^ll  b.'llts  tli.'  Am. a-i.-an  ciliz.ai  and  is  everywhere  the 
surest  jiassp.a-t  b.  kin.lly  iv.-ogniti.m  on  iMiual  terms.  The  Gatling  guns  aiv  now  mauula.'turcd 
in  the  rnited  Stab's  at  ('..It's  armory  aii.l  at  I'.irminghaui,  Knglaiid.  1  )]■.  Ciatling  has  b.r 
many  years  been  president  ..f  tb.>  Gatling  ( inn  G.-mpauy,  tb.'  main  olbce  of  which  isiullart- 
tord.  Dr.  Gatling  is  als.,  presi.l.ait  of  the  Uarris..n  Veb'raiis  of  islo— an  oi'gauization  of 
el.l.a-ly  m,.n  who  w.ted  b>r  (bar  William  Henry  Harrison  b^r  1 'ivsi.lent.  His  r.^si.lence  is  in 
Chart.  rO.aklda.v,  a  sli.irt  distanc.' from  the  spot  wheiv  th.- histori.- ■■  Charter  Oak"  fornn'rly  sto.)d. 
He  isconstautly  laboring  .msom.'  of  his  iuveuti.ms.  ami  has  r.-.-.-utlv  taken  out  patents  for  several 
valuabl..'  inventions,  among  th.'Ui  an  improve.l  meth.).l  for  casting  guns  of  steel,  which,  it  is 
b.dieve.l.  will  sup.'rs.'d.'  ,all  other  systems  of  manufacturing  heavy  ordnance:  a  f.irpedo  and 
gunbo.at  which  embrai-es  improvem.aits  ..f  proii.iunc.Ml  .-haracti'r  ami  of  great  value  in  iwn'al 
wail'ari';  and  an  inifir. a'.'.I  luieumati.-  gun,  .lesign.'.l  to  discharg.'  high  exjilosive  sh.dls,  wlii.di 
cau  be  used  either  on  shijjljoard    or  in   lan.i    an<l    harb.ir   defen.'es.      The   American   Association 
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of  Inventors  ami  ■Manul'ai'tur<'rs,  ori^anizoil  in  is;*],  at  its  first  miM'tini;-,  lic-ld  at  Waslnngton, 
1).  C,  .Januaiy,  IMM,  i'h'civA  Dr.  Catliny  its  lirst  president,  an  lioii..r  dt  winch  he  is  jnstly 
pi-ond.  ('iinsi<leraliiy  almve  tlio  niedinni  lieiglit,  sonicwliat  piirtly,  uf  pleasant  eonntenanco 
and  en,L;-aL;in;4 manners,  Or.  Galling  is  ii  general  favorite  annm';-  the  p.'ople  of  Hartford.  He 
takes  a  sin<-ere  inlei-est  in  local  affairs,  contrihntes  generonsly  to  e\ei-y  pnhlio  movtuntnit  having 

good  citizen  and  a  kindly  neighhor.  He  has  revived  many  honors  fioni  .scientUic  hodies,  hoth 
at  home  and  ahroa.l,  ami  from  a  nnndier  (.f  foreign  governments,  hut  Ik-  wears  them  all  with 
the  greatest  modesty  and  coiitinnes  his  lahors  with  as  keen  a  zest  as  in  his  earlier  days.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  may  well  he  proud  of  her  modest  and  indnstrions  .son.  His  eminent 
personal  merit  and  high  seientilic  achievements  retlect  honor  npon  hi.s  American  name.  Dr. 
(latling  was  married  at  lndiana[iolis,'  in  l>.")t,  to  .Miss  Jemima  T.  Sander.s,  the  yonngest  dangh- 
ter  of  the  late  Dr.  .John  H.  Sanders,  a  ])i-omineut  practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  city  named. 
This  estimahle  la<ly — a  devoted  wife  and  mother — has  made  his  home-lifo  exceptionally  happy, 
and  for  full  thirty-eight  years  or  more  she  has  heen  his  loving  Indpnieef  in  the  fullest  and 
nohlest  signiticance  of  tlie  term,  sliaring  alike  his  cares  and  his  ti-iumj>hs,  ever  hopeful,  ever 
helpful,  or  the  five  children  horn  U>  them,  the  two  eldest,  a  daughter  and  a  son,  died  in  child- 
hooil.  Tlie  surviving  children  are  a  daughter,  Ida,  the  wife  of  Hugh  U.  Pentecost,  and  two 
sous,  Eichard  Ileury  and  liohert  B. 


E.  D.  KP]YP:S. 

Gen.  Era.smus  Darwin  Keyes,*  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.  and  Majov-General  of  A^olun- 
teers,  was  born  in  Brimfield,  Jlass.,  May  I'lttli,  IMo.  His  father  was  a  i)hysii-ian  anil  surgeon  of 
prominence  and  was  very  well-to-do.  In  ISiiS  young  Keyes,  having  learned  his  rudiments  in 
the  common  schools,  attended  a  select  school  kept  by  a  gradirate  of  the  West  Point-  Jlilitary 
Academy,  and  there  obtained  the  ambition  to  become  a  soldier.  Being  unal)le  to  obtain  an 
apiiointment  in  the  district  where  ho  was  Ixirn,  Ini  went  to  Maine  and  lived  with  an  nn<-le  who 
ha<l  been  State  Senator  an.l  Counsellor  to  the  Governor,  ami  who  promi.-.e<l  toaid  him,  his  father 
not  wislnng  him  to  he  ;i  soldier,  hut  a  merchant.  While  in  Maine  he  received  instructions  from 
a  priv.ate  tutor.  His  appliealion  through  .Mr.  Peleg  Sprague,  M.  C.  and  afterward  United 
States  Disti'ict  .ludge,  fail.Ml,  and  Keyes  wrote  direct  to  Mr.  Barbour.  Secretary  of  War,  and 
received  by  r<'tiirn  mail  a  cadet's  wari'ant.  He  graduated  from  the  Mililary  Academy  in  June, 
is;1i',  tenth  in  a  cla^s  of  forty-live,  .-ind  was  as.sigu.'d  to  the  Thii-d  .Vrtill-ry  as  brevet  second 
lieutenant.  lu.stead  of  lakin-- a  leave  of  absence  he  volunteered,  with  a  number  of  his  class- 
mates, for  tlie  J^.lack  Hawk  ^\'ar.  Arriving  at  Detroit  he  was  attached  to  the  command  of 
Colonel  Ctnnnnngs,  and  embarked  for  Foit  Pearborn,  the  site  of  f.'hicago.  Almost  innnedi- 
ately  after  leaving  Detroit  tin'  cholera  broke  out,  and  with  such  violence  that  the  steamer 
stopix'il  twelve  miles  Ik  low  the  entrance  to  Lake  Huron,  and  the  whole  command  went  on 
shore.  The  next  nioining  only  two  soldiers  out  of  one  hundred  and  two  reported  for  duty,  and 
consideralily  more  than  half  that  number  died.  Keyes  had  the  cholera,  hut  recovered  with 
difficulty,  and  was  able  to  travel  by  land  Ijack  to  West  Point.  Having  joined  his  regiment  at 
Fortress  IMonroe,  he  went  with  it  to  Fort  ]\foultrie,  Charleston  harbor,  and  served  throughout 
the  nullihcation  troubles  which  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  South  Carolina  to  pay  duties,  and 
afterward  as  acting  and  full  aid-de-camp  to  General  Scott  from  October,   [s:::',,  until  thc^    sum- 

*TIie  portrait  of  General  Kej'es  accoiiiii.-inyiu}^  tlii.s  biography  was  eugraved  from  a  pliottigrapli  taken  in  1873, 
when  lie  was  sji.\ty-three  years  and  si-x  mouths  old. 
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mer  of  1S3S,  when  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  adjntant-general's  department  and  ordered 
to  St.  Lonis  as  chief  of  stalf  to  General  Gaines.  At  the  urg(?nt  solicitation  of  General  Scott, 
Keyes' resigned  his  coniiiiissiDn  of  assistant  adjntant-!j:i'neral  and  re.sumed  his  former  position 
(if  aid.  Ill'  was  willi  ( icii'Tal  Scott  during  all  tin'  trotililes  on  the  Canada  frontier,  and  assisted 
in  tlie  renidval  .if  th.'  Cherokee  Indians  to  the  West  in  the  years  ISils,  isgii,  and  is-Ki.  In 
Nuveiiiher,  IMI,  he  was  i.r.iiii..tcd  captain  of  artillery  and  ordcivd  to  Floi'ida.  In  tlie  sj.riiif^  of 
ist-j  he  was  (ransl',.iTed  to  New  Oi'leans.  In  :\!ay  of  that  year  he  was  .ailed  on  l)y  the  mayor 
of  the  city  to  4Uell  an  npii-in-  of  the  populace,  the  ^  .railed  -  Shiu-i.last.a"  riot.  'I'lie  nioli  was 
ill  full  possessiiiii  of  Ihe  eiiliiv  city,  and  Keyos,  at  t!ie  head  of  his  small  force  of  only  si.Kty 
muskets,  aeted  wilh  su<'h  taet  ami  coui'a,;_,'e  that  order  was  n-toreil  without  tli<'  iiriiie-  of  a  shot. 
From  New  (trl.MUs  he  was  transienv.]  to  Gharli'ston,  and  iu  1  ^  t-t  was  a  memheidf  the  West 
Point  iJoard  of  X'isitors.  Tu  that  same  yeai-,  haviu.L;-  h.'cii  nominated  liy  Col.  K'ohert  E.  Lee 
and  seconde.l  hy  ( leiieral  S.-.,tt.  Key,.s  was  placed  at  tlie'  head  of  the  department  of  artillery 
and  cavalry,  at  ihe  .Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  contimu'd  a  memher  of  the  hoard 
from. July  1st,  1^11,  until  ]'(  cemli.'r,  l-^ls.  1  )urin.L;-  this  inti-i'val  he  gave  instructions  in  two 
hrauelies  ,,f  the  art  of  war  to  .Mil'lellaii,  hyoii,  Pi.-kett,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Reno,  Fo.ster,  Pal- 
mer, and  a  dozen  (.r  moiv  .-ad.'ts  vdio  suhse.piently  heeame  .evneral  officers  in  the  War  of  the 
Pehellion.  Fn.m  We.-I  I'oint  he  was  ordered  to  California,  and  had  command  of  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco  fr<,m  :\l;iy,  lst;i.  until  Is.'.s,  the  intcrv.als  only  excepted  when  Col(.inel  Mer- 
chant was  present  and  when  he  was  ahscnt  lighting  the  Indians.  He  was  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Pugi-t  Sound  trihes  in  the  years  1S55  and  l^^.Vl,  and  as  second  in  command  to 
Col.  rh'orge  Wright  against  the  Vackema,  Pelouse,  and  Coeur  d'Alene  Indians  of  the  State,  then 
Territory,  of  Wasliington,  suhseipient  to  the  defeat  of  Steptoe.  As  an  illustration  of  the  venge- 
ful characteri.-tics  of  those  savages  and  their  merciless  cruidties  to  innocent  women  and  children, 
outra.ges  e\en  exceeding  the  horrors  descl-ihed  hy  Dante,  ihlus  Irs  ciifrrs,  W(.-  cite  the  toll,, wing: 
Among  the  chiefs  in  the  Pugel  Sound  District  was  one  named  Kanaskat.  Phis  iiend  found  his 
chief  amusement  in  impaling  h.ahies  and  little  children  on  ivddiot  iron  spits  and  in  roasting 
their  mothers  o\ir  slow  fires.  His  custom  was  to  sleep  hy  day  and  tu  iVowl  in  darkness. 
Anion;;-  his  followers  there  was  a  hand  of  snliordinate  fiends,  the  very  genii  of  torture,  wliose 
eimdalion  wa.s  to  exivl  in  some  new  device  to  agonize  death.  On  the  night  of  ]\larch  :!lst, 
ls,",(;,  iive  of  the-e  red  devils,  led  hy  Kanaskat,  came  creeping  down  the  mountain  with  the 
intention  of  iiicking  o|f  the  officers  of  Casey's  camp,  near  the  Puyallup  Eiver,  as  they  came 
out  of  their  tents  at  the  ilawn  of  day.  After  making  the  entire  circnit  of  the  camp  and  care- 
fully examining  every  jiatlnvay  leading  to  it,  Keyes,  heing  rifficer  of  the  day,  jirepareil  an  am- 
hush  in  view  of  a  prohahle  attack.  lie  changed  the  regulation  rc(piiring  sentinels  to  walk  their 
rounds,  and  instead  stationed  pickets  of  three  guards  each  under  trees.  Ne.-ir  the  trail  which 
in  his  judgment  the  sav.agcs  would  take,  he  gave  special  personal  instructions  to  the  guards, 
with  the  result  that  the  luon-ter  Kanaskat  met  his  death.  That  chief  had  halted  his  assassins 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  foot  of  the  tree  from  wdience,  concealed  hy  dense  shadows,  private 
Kehl  delivered  his  aim.  The  hall  penetrated  Kanaskat's  spine,  paralyzing  his  nether  extremities, 
hut  leaving  the  li'imk  full  of  life.  He  was  dra.gged  down  hill  t<.  the  .'amp,  all  the  while  .'shout- 
ing imprecations  against  the  whites,  till  Sergeant  (3'Shanghesey,  ])laciiig  the  mnzzh^  of  his  rifle 
against  his  temi)le,  scattered  his  hrains  alxint.  The  impression  made  on  all  who  heheld  the 
death-struggle  of  that  savage  was  ineffaceable.  His  gaze  was  a  glimpse  of  the  infernal  fires 
and  liis  voic^e  was  a  hlast  from  hell.  On  the  following  day  a  friendly  Indian  brought  a  mes- 
sage from  LieiTt.  A.  V.  Kantz  asking  for  help.  It  \vas  stated  that  his  company  was  beleag- 
uered in  a  huge  pile  of  drift  logs,  at  a  point  about  nine  miles  distant  on  the  right  or  opposite 
bank  of  White  Piver.      Ccjloncl  Casey  dispatched  Keyes  at  the  head  of  abunt  sixty  men  to  go  to 
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the  rescue  of  Kantz.  The  Indian  gnidc  lud  the  emnpany  to  a  point  on  tlie  river  where  the  rush 
of  water  was  as  little  fordabjo  as  tlie  falls  of  Nia-ara,  Kcvcs  tluvatenctl  the  Indian  with  death 
if  he  (lid  not  conduct  him  to  a  lord,  which  he  did  at  a  iioint  aliout  half  a  nulc  up  the  stream. 
The  ice-cold  torrent  came  up  to  the  a7-m-]iits  of  the  shorter  men.  Keyes  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
secure  their  cartrid.Lfedioxes  ahove  their  shoulih'is;  then  all  plunyed  in  and  charged  the  Indians. 
Kantz  came  out  of  his  str-.n-hold  .and  joined  in  the  llnht,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
redskins  with  heavy  loss.  After  hostilities  had  c<'ased,  it  was  ascertaine.l  that  the  Indians 
were  so  mtich  discourayed  hy  the  death  of  their  principal  chief  and  their  defeat  in  this  action 
that  they  did  not  again  attack  or  jnake  a  stand  against  the  regulars.  They  did,  iiuwever, 
attack  the  vohmteers  on  .-evcial  occasions.  In  a  suliM'cjueiit  con\ersatiou  C'cilonel  Casey  re- 
marked that  k'eyes'  victory  on  White  Kiver  saved  the  (.iovernment  lici'  million  dollars,  l)u"t  ho 
failed  to  endio.ly  that  opini<in  in  an  order,  and  hence  this  smve.^s  was  of  no  lienelit  to  Keyes. 
"Wright's  camp.iign  in  \Vashington  Teri-itory  (huing  the  sunnaer  and  autumn  of  Is.'.s  was 
unsurpa.s^ed  in  hrillianey  and  elVertiveiicss  hy  any  in  our  country's  history.  The  Indians  were 
so  elat.'d  by  their  recent  victory  over  Colonel  Steptoe  that  when  from  a  distant  hill  they 
watched  the  starting  of  Wright's  little  army  ;nid  its  si.\  hundred  heavily dadeii  pack-mules, 
they  said:  "\V,',  shall  soon  have  all  those  nudes  and  their  cargoes,  and  not  one  of  those  .soldiers 
will  ever  recross  Snake  K'iver."  After  several  successful  battles,  the  last  of  which,  called  the 
battle  of  Sp.ikaiie  I'lains,  .■nd.^l  twenty-live  nnles  from  where  it  began,  the  Indians  gave  up 
in  desjiair  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  the  Cceur  d'Aiene  j\Iission.  Sixteen  captured  and 
surrendered  chiefs  were  hung  liy  sunnuary  proce.ss  and  twelve  hundred  horses  were  shot. 
Colonel  ^Vright■s  order  on  that  occasion  contains  the  following  paragraph:  "Capt.  E.  D. 
Keyes.  Third  Artillery,  commanding  battalion,  was  energetic  and  gallant  throughout;  although 
the  troops  c.\-lended  over  a  mile,  yet  the  captain  was  always  in  the  riglit  place  at  the  right 
time."  Another  order  comjilimented  Keyes  generally.  Keyes  was  ]iromote(l  to  the  rank  of 
major  of  the  First  Artillery  in  <  )ct<iber,  1  s.vs,  and  after  a  leave  of  absence  was  or.leivd  to  Fort- 
ress Monroe.  On  his  airi\al  in  .\ew  V<iilc,  his  old  chief,  Scott,  received  him  with  his  usual  cor- 
diality. He  inbirmed  him  th.at  he  h.ad  invited  Col.  Kohiert  E.  Lee  to  join  his  stalf  as  military 
secretary  with  rank  of  lieuteiiant-colonid.  "If  Lee  should  decline  by  reason  of  the  inferior 
rank,"  said  the  general,  "I  shall  olfer  the  plac  to  you."  Lee  did  decline  for  the  reason  stated, 
and  Keyes  was  appniided  nnlitary  secretary  to  Lieutenant-General  Scott  on  January  lst,\lstJO. 
From  tiiat  date  until  Api'il  :;d,  l^Cl,  he  was  fully  in  the  conlidence  of  his  illustrious  chief,  and 
witnessed  the  dis(arssions  of  the  Union  and  disiiiiimi  men  who  centivd  around  Scott  during  the 
stormy  pcrioil  immediately  preicding  the  tlow  of  fraternal  blood  in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
wars  of  all  histoiy.  In  his  bo.ik,  entitled  "  kitty  Years'  Reminis.vnces  of  :\len  and  Isvents,'' 
Keyes  de,-;cribes  in  graphii'  style  the  incidents  and  conversations  m  which  he  took  part  or  to 
whiih  he  w;is  ;i  witin'ss.  His  account  of  C'eui'i-al  Scott  and  his  pecvdiarities,  as  well  as  his 
views  of  the  causes  of  the  w;ir,  have  been  much  admired.  Keyes  believed  that  slavery  was 
the  primary  and  sole  cause  (if  the  war,  and  that  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  an  essential 
condition  to  the  perpetuity  (if  i\n:  I'nion.  During  the  winter  of  Isiio-Cl  the  security  of  the 
Southern  forts,  especially  Sumter  and  Pickens,  was  a  subject  of  constant  agitation.  President 
Buclianaii  was  apparently  hidiflfereiit,  and  his  Secretary  of  War,  Floyd,  was  emphatically 
opposed.  Keyes,  in  his  frequent  interviews  with  the  latter,  sometimes  exposed  the  necessity  of 
strengthenhig  the  forts,  with  a  zeal  that  betrayed  his  strong  N(jrthern  sentiments,  at  which 
Floyd  would  scowl  at  him  like  a  W(jlf  at  a  lamb.  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that  he  gave  orders  to 
reinforce  the  Southern  forts  on  the  veiw  day  after  his  inauguration,  Imt  nothing  was  done  until 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Seward,  took  up  the  matter,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keyes  was  chargt-d 
with  its  execution  in  the  following  order: 
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"Executive  Mansion, 
"WAsiiiNfiTON,  April  8(1,  18(11. 
''Lieut. -Col.  E.  D.  Keijcs,  U.  S.  Armi/,  Mil.  Sec. 

■•  You  ^Yill  prorci'd  lorthwith  in  the  citv  of  New  York  to  carry  (nit  the  inytnictinns  which 
you  liave  receiv.Ml  here  All  rc(ini-<ilinns  iu:i(lo  up.iii  otlhvrs  ol  'IIp- stall  hy  ycnir  autlmrity,  and 
all  order.s  yiveu  by  vou  tn  any  otlicer  ol'  the  army  in  my  name,  will  bo  instantly  (ilicycd. 

(Si,L;-ncin  "  Alikaiia:\i  Lincoln. "' 

Armed  with  the  President's  mandate,  he  and  ColoiK.d  Meigs,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  who 
was  associated  with  liim,  secured  Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola  harbor,  and  the  navy-yard  to  the 
Union.  Twelve  thdusand  tons  of  war  material  and  subsistt^ice,  several  companies  of  soldiers, 
including  one  battery  of  iield  artillery,  which  was  intended  rallicr  to  cdiiccal  the  destination  of 
the  sliips  than  lor  actual  use,  were  sent  oif,  and  the  lort  was  rendia-ed  secure.  Ui-agg,  who 
was  in  Pensacola  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  of  ivliels,  learned  of  tlie  ai)iiroa<'}iing  ivin- 
forcenient  too  late  to  prevent  it.  Keyes  dined  every  evening  at  the  Union  Club  and  heard  the 
betting  of  tlie  inembei-s  as  to  the  destination  of  the  expe<lition.  Three  places  were  named,  San 
Domingo,  Texas,  and  l-'ort  I'iekens.  The  latt(n'  being  most  in  favor,  Keyes,  immediately  after 
dinner,  wrote  to  Mr.  \\'.  II.  As|iinwall,  requesting  him  to  have  stalls  put  np  during  the  night 
for  eighty  horses  on  the  shii>  then  loading,  instead  of  the  .me  which  was  to  follow,  as  was 
originally  intended.  'I'be  ne.xt  morning  the  horses  and  ginis  were  hoisted  on  board,  and  that 
caused  the  betting  to  turn  in  favor  of  Texas.  I'.ragg  was  ],ut  off  his  guard  by  tin'  "  copper- 
heads"' who  signalled  him,  and  the  lirst  ship  arrive,!  and  discharged  its  carg.i  without  opiH.sil  ion. 
(ieneral  Scott,  I'cgarding  the  icadine.-.s  of  his  secretaiy  to  revive  orders  from  Piv-^ideiit  Lin- 
coln and  ,Mr.  Seward  as  an  inlringeiuent  of  his  pivrogat  ive.  stripped  K,.yesout  of  his  secretary- 
ship and  rei)laced  liim  by  Colonel  Culluin,  of  the  Engineer  Coips.  At  th-  same  time  he  dire.ded 
Colonel  Keyes  to  report  tor  duty  to  (u.v.  E.  D.  Morg.au,  who  bad  applied  foi'  an  oflicer  of 
the  regular  ai'niy  to  assist  him  in  th(.'  organization  of  the  New  York  v.ilunteers.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  weeks  of  that  duty  the  Governor  relieved  him  wiili  thaidss  in  a  highly  complimen- 
tary letter.  Keyes  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry  on  :\lay  1  Mh.  Isci.and 
ordered  to  recruit  for  it  in  Poston.  Soon  after,  upon  the  application  of  Ceneral  McDowell,  he 
was  ordered  to  ^\■asllington  and  given  the  command  of  a  brig.ide  comiiosed  of  three  regiments 
of  Connecticut  and  one  regiment  of  ilaine  volunteers,  i-'ifticii  days  later  he  led  his  brigade 
across  Bull  Run  to  the  battle  ,,f  that  name.  His  brigade  and  those  of  W.  T.  Sherman  and 
Schenck  constituted  tb<'  division  of  Gen.  Daniel  Tyler.  Sherman  and  Keyes'  brigades  sinml- 
taiieously  faced  the  enemy.  Tyler's  ivport  of  the  battle  of  Ihill  Pun  .'ontains  the  tollowing 
paragraph:  "(Jn  closing  this  reixirt  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  expi-ess  my  admiia  tion  of  the 
manner  in  which  Colonel  K<yes  handled  his  brigade,  completely  covering  it  by  eveiy  accident 
of  the  ground  whilo  .hanging  its  positi..n  an.l  leading  it  brav.ly  an.l  skilfully  \n  th.-  atla.k  at 
the  right  moment,  to  which  the  brigade  responded  in  a  manin'r  highly  creditable  t.)  itself  and 
satisfactory  to  its  commanding  officers.  At  no  time  during  the  .■ontlict  was  this  brigade  dis- 
organized, and  it  was  the  last  oft'  the  field  in  go.xl  order."  (ieneral  Beauregard,  in  his  ])ook, 
states  that  the  small  loss  in  Keyes'  brigade,  ten  per  <-ent,  was  dii.' to  th.' skill  with  wdii.li  it 
was  handled  by  its  ..■.imman.l.T.  The  rout  of  McDowell's  army  connnencM]  ..n  th.'  right  by 
the  coming  up  of  J.)hnston's  r.'inf.ircements,  and  K.'yes'.  who  was  on  our  extrem.'  left,  ntir.'.l 
from  the  field  in  pertV'.'t  or.ler.  Put  wlnl.'  d.'s.'ending  thr.mgh  the  w.kmIs  t..  th.' foi.l  his  bri- 
gade became  disorganized,  and  after  crossing  Bull  ];un  mingleil  with  the  crow.l  ..f  fugitiv.'s, 
who  were  all  dressed  alike  and  hence  indistinguishabl.'.  While  hurrying  to  the  rear  th.'  panic- 
stricken  mass  was  assailed  from  the  right  liy  the  "P.la.'k  Ihu's.-  ( 'avalry"  and  thrown  into  still 
more  wil.l  .lisor.ler.      It  woul.l  have  taxed   the  imagination   of  a  Milton  or  a  Victor  Hvigo  to 
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describe  the  scene.  No  voice  of  man  or  yelp  of  dogs  was  lieard,  and  yet  the  uproar  of  sounds 
was  like  that  of  a  hurricane  at  sea.  Riderless  cavahy  horses  and  unhitched  teams  with  stir- 
rups and  traces  flying  ruslu'd  nuidly  along.  These  joined  to  the  crash  of  ambulances  and 
ovci'turncd  itaggagi^  wagons  multiplied  the  horrdrs  of  }ianic.  Kcyes  was  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
charging  rebels,  llis  aiil,  Lieutenant  (Icinlon,  was  captured  from  his  side,  and  he  owed  his 
escai»'tn  the  cat-like  agility  of  his  luai'e.  Keyes  was  in  the  rear  of  all  his  men,  and  on  arriving 
at  his  liivduac  nl'  the  night  belnre  fnund  his  three  Connecticut  regiments.  With  them  he 
marched  all  night  back  to  his  old  camp  at  Falls  Church,  where  all  the  tents  were  standing. 
After  a  rest  of  one  hour  the  task  of  saving  the  camps  of  his  own  Inigade  as  well  as  that  of 
others  commenced,  and  as  a  result  he  sent  into  Washington  one  Inuidred  and  .seventy-five  six- 
nuile  waeun-loads  of  tents  and  t-amp  equipage  of  ten  thonsand  men  wliidi  otherwise  would 
have  lallen  into  the  hands  of  the  eneniv.  ( )ne  of  Keyes'  regiments,  the  First  .Maine,  Colonel 
James,,n,  had  b.cen  i.idei-d  by  (lencal  ?dcT)ov.-ell  to  Ab'Xandiia.  At  the  he;id  of  (he  other 
three  regiments  Keyes  readied'  the  i'oi,,m;;e  b.rtv-eie;ht  ho.n- ;  al'ler  tije  battle  of  Hull  Run  had 
ended,  every  soldim-  with  his  musket.  Keyes  was  subseipu-ntly  jironioli  il  to  be  brigadier- 
general  and  given  the  ciimmaml  of  a  division.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under 
^IcClellan  was  organized  in  corp':;,  ]\eyes  wa'^  ap])ointed  to  tin' bonitb.  wliicli  he  commanded 
throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign   and   until   -Inly,   isc,:;.      Sumner  and   Heintzehnan  were 

appointed  to  the  Second  and  Thii'd  t'orps.      It  was  und.a-st 1  that  M  A'lellan  was  ojiposed  to  all 

three  of  these  officers,  and  desired,  instead  of  them,  Franklin,  Fitz  .John  Porter,  and  W.  F. 
Smith.  On  several  occasions  before  the  battle  of  Fair  ( )aks  Keyes  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
was  not  a  favorite  at  head([uarters.  The.se  occasions  are  set  forth  in  Kt/yes'  Ijook,  wherein 
may  be  found  a  most  lucid  description  of  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  which  was  fought  on  May^^ 
:'lst.  Hc.-j.  In  view  t)f  the  state  of  affairs  then  existing,  this  action  v.-as  one  of  the  most  imiior- 
tant  of  th.'  entire  war.  It  was  th.-  first  day  of  what  we  call  the  battle  of  Fair  ()aks,  while  the 
Confederates  named  it  the  battle  of  Seven  IMnes,  and  at  the  former  i)lace  most  of  the  iigliling 
was  <lone.  Keyes'  reimrt  and  description  of  the  batlle  is  corroborated  by  abundant  reliable 
testimony,  and  his  statement  of  facts  is  absolutely  r.^liable.  Prior  to  the  conflict  and  up  to 
the  very  niorm'ng  of  the  day  when  it  was  fouglit,  he  sent  notice  of  his  exposed  position  to  tlen- 
eral  ]\IcClellan,  who,  on  the  81st,  was  sick  in  bed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
River.  Keyes  mounti'd  his  lioi>e  at  precisely  eleven  o'clock  A.M.,  and  after  a  full  hour  spent 
in  the  examination  of  the  positions  of  liis  force  and  giving  orders  to  his  troops  to  be  under 
arms,  placed  himsidf  midway  lietween  the  lines,  where  lie  could  see  the  field  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  awaited  the  attack,  which  was  made  in  great  force  against  Casey's  line  at 
12:;;op.M.  Iveyes  watched  that  line,  and  sent  successively  to  its  sujiport  at  points  where 
most  needed  every  one  of  his  availal.)le  regiments.  Casey,  so  assisted,  held  a  portion  of  his 
line  more  than  three  hours.  AVherever  the  enemy  broke  through  ho  was  met  b}'  a  new  line  of 
battle  formed  by  Keyes  under  fire,  and  every  foot  of  ground  was  hotly  contested.  This  fact  is 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston.  General  Heintzehnan,  wlio  had  not  before  been 
on  the  field,  came  up  to  Keyes'  assistance  with  two  brigades  of  his  Third  Corps,  Berry's  and 
Jame.son's,  and  they  commenced  firing  at  4:  ?.<»  P.M.  At  that  time  the  whole  force  of  the  Con- 
federates, amounting  to  about  seventy  thousand  men,  had  got  into  action.  The  l.iattle  raged 
without  a  moment's  cessation  till  ended  by  darkness.  The  last  assault  was  repulsed  by  Keyes, 
who  was  on  foot  in  the  ranks  of  the  last  line  of  battle.  A  short  fight  under  Sumner  on  the 
morning  of  June  1st  resulted  in  a  complete  victory,  after  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Keyes,  our 
army  should  have  moved  on  Richmond.  His  horse  was  hit  three  times  in  the  fight,  and  Keyes 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  of  the  army  for  his  gallant  conduct.  Keyes'  report  of  the 
battle  gave  general  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  even  to  Gcmeral  Casey,  who  wrote  a  letter  to 
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Keyes,  dated  August  'l~>i]\,  in  which  apjirar  the  fohdwiiig  linrs-.  "  It  is  a  sad  thought  to  me, 
General,  that  my  ln-othrrs  inarms  an- unwilling  to  do  mr  jiistire.  I  have  felt  gratified  that 
you  Lave  heen  disposed  to  do  uiu  jusliee  in  your  rep(jrt."  Siwcral  accounts  of  the  hattle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  of  which  none  are  complete  and  many  grossly  erron<M)n>,  liavi'  laid  stress  on  the  report  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Henry  ]\[.  Xaglee.  That  oftieer  commanded  a  l.rigade  of  Casey's  division  and  was 
posted  on  the  right  of  the  fmnt  line.  lie. received  the  attack  <if  the  enemy,  and  was  comi)li- 
raented  liy  his  division  t'onnnander  tor  his  conduct.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  ipiartt'r  he 
left  his  brigade  and  was  not  with  it  again  ilni'ing  tin'  day.  lie  reiiortcd  to  Keyes  that  his  men 
had  been  scattered,  and  k'eves  emplove(l  him  as  a  staff  oftieer,  oi'dering  him  at  first  to  go  along 
with  the  Fifty-tifth  .\e\v  York  \'(.lnnteei-s  to  Casey's  support,  and  later  to  assist  in  foiining  a 
new  line  of  battle.  Atler  this  Keyes  lost  sight  of  Naglee,  but  met  him  ag.iin  while  he  (Keyes) 
was  rallying  his  men  lor  a  last  stand.  Naglee  complain,  d  of  bring  entirely  exhausted,  and 
Keyes  allowed  him  to  go  to  tlie  rear  one  full  hour  bef, ire  the  battle  .-nde.!.  Nevertheless,  the 
report  of  General  Naglei'  contains  the  billowing:  "And  wbenatdaik  the  enemy  swept  all  before 
him,  we  were  the  last  to  leave  the  tield."  Keyes  concluded  that  be  had  won  a  more  favorable 
opinion  of  bis  chief  wb.'U,  at  one  o'cbn'k  a.m.  of  June  -JTth,  he  rceiveil  orders  to  lead  the  way 
with  his  corps  in  the  change  ,,f  b.ise  to  the  James  ];iver.  The  orders  to  Keyi^s  re.piir.Ml  him  to 
have  his  corj.s  cross  Wlule  Oak  Swamp  at  break  of  il;iy  of  tli.it  morning,  but  when  the  head 
of  his  (.'olumn  reached  the  swamp  the  bridge  was  scarcely  begun,  and  it  reipiired  two  hours 
before  a  wheel  could  pass.  In  the  mean  time  Keyes  b.uud  a  farmei' who  bad  lived  there  for 
several  years,  and  di manded  from  him  a  description  of  every  road  and  jiath  b'a<ling  to  the 
James  Kiver  and  to  b'ichmond.  He  threatene.l  di'atb  to  tb<-  farm.'r  if  be  failed  to  give  a  clear  I 
and  exact  description.  Fpon  the  report  of  the  farmer  be  made  all  bis  dispositions  todefeml  the 
crossing  of  the  s\v;imp  and  the  passage  to  the  James.  ]b>  directed  (b-neral  Couch  to  <'stalilish 
a  defence  at  tlie  eutrace  to  the  Unaker  Koad,  which  he  did  so  skilfully  that  when  a  regiment  (jf 
rebel  cavalry  came  charging  down  it  met  a  concealed  battery  which  poured  grape-shot  upon  it, 
killing  and  caiituring  eighty  miui,  including  its  connnander.  Ki'yes  was  up  at  the  moment  of 
the  assault,  and  while  the  rebel  prisoiiei-s  ^\■e|■e  jiassing  within  our  lines  General  JMcClellan  and 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  ari-ived.  :\b-('lellan  Avas  j.leased  with  the  dispositions  made  by  Keyes, 
and  orilered  him  to  iirocei'd  to  the  James  without  delay,  giving  r(/;7c  ^/roK'/ze  as  to  the  route. 
Keyes,  relying  upon  the  I'eporl  of  the  faruiei-,  took  an  old  ab.uidoiied  road  a  mileorniore  below, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  (^luaker  Roa.l,  and  over  which  no  wh.^el  had  passed  in  tlie  live  preced- 
ing years.  It  was  overgi-own  with  bi-u-h  and  vines  and  encumbei-ed  with  fallen  trees,  which 
were  chopped  and  1-1 -moved  by  the  light  of  lanterns.  Keyes  cics-ed  ami  stationed  a  strong  force 
at  Turkey  Budge  shortly  aftei' daylight.  The  iKirticul.ir  knowledge  which  determined  Keyes 
to  take  that  road  was  deiived  li-om  Wm'  old  birmeiv  The  Count  de  Paris,  in  his  great  history 
of  our  Civil  War,  describes  the  anxiety  at  AlcClellan's  head(iuarters  until  it  was  learned  that 
"Keyes  had  hy  cliui/r,'''  discovered  tlui  road  in  question.  Tin'  vital  importance  of  that  road  to 
the  safety  of  the  trains  is  correctly  set  forth  in  the  Count's  history.  It  prevented  overcrowding 
on  the  Quaker  Poad.  and  hence  its  vast  im]>ortanco.  As  to  the  T'omit's  description  of  the 
battle  of  Seven  Piiie.^,  it  is  absobibdy  incrrect  ami  without  value.  The  b.ittle  of  Malvern  Hill, 
in  whicli  Keyes'  corps  toolc  a  prominent  p.irt,  was  buigbt  on  tli.'  tir.-^t  day  of  July,  lsr,L',  and  re- 
sulted in  deciding  i\lc('lellan  to  retire  to  Harrison's  Landing,  (b'ueral  Keyes  received  orders 
to  command  the  rear  guard,  \\Jncb  lie  executed  with  masti-rly  skill  and  complete  success.  The 
trains  stretched  out  in  a  single  line  would  cover  birty  miles.  ."llcCliJlan's  solicitude  for  their 
safety  is  made  manib^st  by  the  billowing  letter  of  General  Marcy,  his  chief  of  staff,  sent  to 
Keyes  and  received  by  him  during  the  day: 
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"(Jexf.kal:— T  liave  onl^rfd  Imck  all  tli..^  cavnlry  that  can  !.!■  raisp.l  lirrr  (Harrisoirs  Land- 
uvj:).  It  is  ,.1'  the  utiiMist  iniiM.i-laiiiv  thai  w-  sh.aild  save  all  lh>'  ai  till.-i'v  and  as  iiiaiiy  of  cur 
wa-v.ns  as  jiossihl,.,  and  thr  (■(Uimiaiidiii-  -rubral  fr(ds  ihr  utiii.i.t  ..'iilid.-iirc  that  y.nrwill  d.) 
all  that  can  he  d.-iii'  tn  ace. miiilish  this.  I'rrniit  nie  to  say  that  il'  you  hrin,^;-  in  cvcrythin--  yoii 
will  arroniiilish  a  most  si-Mial  and  nicritoiions  exiiloit,  whirh  tlu'  coiiifiiandin.LC  .n'enoral  will  not 
tail  to  icinvsent  in  its  y\\\\k-v  li^ht  to  tlio  DopartnR'nt. 

(Si-n.'d)  "1^  B.  ?»[akcy,  Chirf  of  suiirr 

In  another  lottor  Ki'yi's  was  anthorizt'd.  in  caso  lie  could  not  save  the  wa,u:ons,  to  cut  the 
trac's  and  save  the  draft  animals.  He  did  neither,  and  ahand.mcl  nothing  ex<-e|,t  two  or  three 
wa-ons  that  hroke  down.  It  was  due  to  his  extraoidinary  endurance  and  ahilily  to  continue  at 
work  throu--h  the  ni-ht  of  duly  1st,  alter  the  six  former  da\s  of  continiKms  st  rn-'-le  followed 
hy  one  in  a  <lrenchiii,-  rain,  th.at  all  the  trains  of  more  tluni  one  hundred  thousand  men  were 
saveil.  (u'lieial  ?dc( '1,  llan  Ml  f.ir  performed  his  iiromi.-.e  as  to  hcNtow  -real  jirafsi;  un  Keyes  in 
his  report,  which  did  not  iva<di  tin.'  War  department  untd  a  year  ;iiter  the  service,  and  conse- 
cpiently  pr.Mlnce.l  for  Keyes  no  henetieial  ellect.  Ceiii^ral  -McCl.llan  was  very  cordial  in  his 
manner  to  (leueral  Keyes  after  arrivin:;-  at  Il.irrisou's  l.andiiii;-,  hut  his  friendly  disjiosition  ap- 
peared to  snhsi.le  after  the  visit  to  our  cam[i  of  I'resiilent  kinchi  on  July  Ttli.  Keyes  went  to 
jiay  his  respc-ts  an.l  met  i\lr.  Lincoln  w.alkin-  alone.  AVith  scarctdy  a  woj-d  of  inti'odn<dion  the 
I'resi.hait  said  ;  "  What  i,-^  to  he  done  with  the  anuyy"  "Take  it  hack  to  AV.ashin-ton  without 
delay,"  was  the  reply.  "  \Vhat  are  your  reasons^'  Keye.s  gave  detailed  reasons,  lie  .said  :  "  We 
have  heen  forced  to  retreat  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  is  not  good.  Consequently  it 
could  not  expect,  without  hu'ge  reinftrt'cenicnts,  to  succeed  against  a  confident  enemy,"  etc.  At 
the  time  .ahi.ve  cif.Ml  Keyes  was  entirely  igiwrant  of  Alc('le|lan"s  views,  which  were  sti-ongly 
opposed  to  the  Withdrawal  of  the  ai'my  from  tlie  .James  L'iver.  As  ,a  result,  Keyes  received  an 
Older  to  rem.-iin  hehind  with  a  ])ortion  of  his  coiiis  ;md  t.ake  jxist  ;it  Vorktown,  in  the  department 
of  .Ma,i.-(ien.  John  A.  ]>ix.  Keyes  regarde(l  th.at  order  ;s  a  punishment  e.in.al  to  cashiering, 
and  wholly  destiaictive  to  his  aspirations,  (ieneral  Keyes  has  given  his  opinion  of  ArcL'lellan  as 
a  general  in  the  following  words: 

''AlcClellaii  was  skilful  in  tlie  organization  of  the  army  and  showed  rare  ahility  in  chang- 
ing his  hase  to  tlu'  .lames  lliver.  Hut  there  is  suhtile  dilference  in  eipiality  of  a  leader  who 
can  withdraw  satelv  from  an  enemv  and  one  who  can  appro;i(  h  him  wuh  fnU  eifect.  General 
I\Ic(.'!ellan's  n;itive"c;inti<.n  heli.ed  iiim  in  the  retreat,  and  his  lack  of  positive  judgment  ren- 
dered him  slow  to  attack." 

Cieiieral  Dix  assigned  Keyi's  to  the  defence  of  Yorktown  and  nitnicester  and  a  line  extend- 
ing across  the  isthmus  ,alio\e  Williamsljurgh.  Keyes  harassed  the  enemy  with  numerous 
forays,  among  which  was  one  under  the  gallant  Alaj.  Carroll  Tevis  to  destroy  a  l\)undry  at 
Catletfs  Station  and  one  under  Kilp;itri<'k  to  capture  horses.  In  the  sirring  of  fsi;.",.  (h-neral 
Dix  heing  ahsi'ut  in  New  York  on  sick  leavi',  devolved  upon  Iveyes  the  comm.and  of  the  depart- 
ment. ^\'hile  Ihx  was  away  the  rehels  under  K(jngstreet  and  Wise  came  down  in  force  against 
SufY.jlk  and  U'illianishurgli.  Keyes  ivp.iired  to  Sulfolk  and  arranged  its  defence  with  General 
I'eek,  who  w;is  under  him  in  the  li.itfle  of  Seven  I'ines,  where  he  gre.atly  distinguished  himself. 
The  rehels  wen'  already  in  strong  lorce  in  front,  and  Peck  hegged  iveyes  to  remain  in  pers(jnal 
command;  hut  sudi  w  as  his  reliance  upon  the  ahility  of  Peck  that  hleyes  thought  it  hesf  to 
return  to  the  defence  of  Williams!. urgh,  (iloiuvster,  and  Yorktown,  then  in  ch.arge  of  less  ahle 
comm.anders.  'j'he  enemy  was  re]iulsed  at  e\-ery  point  and  had  )-etre,ited.  ( )n  the  succeeding 
night  l)ix  returned  and  issued  au  order  ( i)m|:limenting  several  otiic  eis  hy  name  and  omitting 
that  of  Keyes  in  his  order.  The  oflieers  surrounding  Keyes,  who  knew  all  the  circumstam-es 
of  the  case,  t-omnieiited  in  unmeasured  terms  ou  the  procedure  of  Dix,  which  they  imputed  to 
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jealousy.  In  the  sninmcr  of  isr,:;  ( Icncr.-il  l>ix,  at  tln'  IhnkI  of  nearly  twenty  fliousaiid  men, 
made  a  niMVenicnt  toward  i;iclini<.ii(l.  'I'lic  r.,iiniiaii(l  ivii<lrzv.,us<><l  at  a  ii.^iut  en  the 
Pannuiky.  {•'r(an  thnv  an  <irh(vr  w  as  srnt  Inrwanl  at  the  hra.l  of  a,  stfoiiLC  dctachnient  tn  evit 
tho  wiivs  and  (hsti-..y  ihe  railrciad  ah-.v,'  Ki,  linnnid.  At  the  same  time  ( i, 41, TalDix  <,iderfd 
Keyes  (..move  on  I'.nttom's  I'.nd-e  via  Haltinmre  Cr.^ss  Koads  at  the  head  (.f  Ihree  thonsand 
men,  hat  n<it  to  ei-nss  the  tn-idev.  Keyrs  le.iuesled  an  ineivase  (.t  fcfce  to  live  thonsand  men 
and  full  disei-eti..nof  movement,  as  he  had  stn.lied  the  eonnlrv  the  yeai'  previous,  (h-mi-al  Dix 
-I'anted  an  ima-ease  of  force,  hut  ivfnse.l  (,,  allow  him  llie  d. •sired  diseretion,  with  the  remark 
th.at  he  (Keyes)  nmsi  d..  all  in  his  jiower  to  altraet  the  atlenlion  of  the  enemy  hnt  not  to  hring 
on  haltle.  The  tone  of  Dix's  conv.n'.sation  with  Keyes  heiore  .startiue- was  the  same  as  that 
expressed  in  the  letter  whieh  Keye's  received  two  hours  after  it  was  written: 

"HEAn(.iu.\K'i'i':i;s  Dki'.vrt.mknt  of  Viijcinia, 
"Wnrn;  ih.usK,  Va.,  -Jd  July,  l^'-i. 
''Major-ChniCnil  Ki'!i<'s,  BnUluiorr  Store. 

•■  \'ours  of  to-da\-  i(;::;o  a.m.)  is  received.        ft  is  of  the  utmost  <-onse(pience  that   the  enemy 

should   not   he   allowed    to  advalK'e  ill    force   this  side  of    liie    t 'h  ick  allolll  ill  V   durill-  the    next     ihlve 

days.  IT-oni  the  m.iii  1  .iud-e  lialiiinore  ( 'r,,ss  K'ciads  to  lie  th.' important  lu.int'to  hold.  1  have 
of  course  assunie.l  that  the  ,-ippr<iach  from  the  Louy  Ih  id-e  will  he  -uardc.h  Send  hack  your 
wagon  train  if  it  is  in  danger.  retainiiiL;'  onl\  such  wagons  as  havij  extra  ammunition.  I  can 
relieve  yon  tomorrow  with  Cordon's  di\-ision  if  your  men  are  i'atiL'.ued.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
run  any  risk,  hut  with  your  cavalry  yon  can  ascertain  the  po.-;ition  of  thi'  enemy  and  he  ahle  to 
do  wha't  is  ne.vssary  to'in.iiire  hiin'aiid  make  yourself  secure.  ITease  consult  with  .Major  btew-' 
art,  who  is  familiar  with  the  country.      .1  am 

"A'ery  rcsiiectfnllv  yours, 

■"joux  A.   Dix,  Maj.-Gvn:' 

As  Keyes  was  accustomed  to  an  exact  ohedience  of  or<lers,  he  did  his  hest  to  exetaile  tlio.se 
he  had  received  troin  his  commander.  He  was  place,!  in  a  most  emharrassed  situation  and 
was  actint;-  under  the  constraint  of  instructions  which  were  wliolly  at  variance  with  his  judg- 
ment. |)ix\s  plan  was  as  .lefective  as  it  could  he  and  his  cami-aien  was  a  total  failure.  To 
screen  himself  he  ,  ast  the  hlanie  on  his  secon.l  in  command,  ami  althou-h  Dix  was  never  under 
lire  during- the  war,  he  was  an  adroit  ]iohtician  and  had  snlllcieiit  inl!iU'n<-e  t.i  displace  Keyes 
from  command  in  field  ami  have  him  a-  i-ned  to  duty  as  a  nicinher  of  a  hoard  for  ret iriiig  dis- 
ahled  otliccrs.  (leiieral  Keyes  was  denied  pernii.'^sion  to  visit  W'ashin-toii,  his  written  exi.la- 
nations  were  unheeded,  and  smartine-  un.ler  a  sense  of  iiijn.-tice  ln'  tendered  his  resignation,  wliu'li 
was  accepte.l  on  the  C.th  of  Mav,  isci-.  A  -vner.-tl  oflicer  ,,f  oivat  iiitelh-vnce  who  was  well 
ac(pi;iinted  with  tVie  wh<.!e  snhject  characterized  the  treatment  of  Keyes  as  "  infainotis."^  ^'ot 
Ion-  hetore  his  death  the  lat.'  John  F.  :\liller,  Senator  of  th,.  I'nited  States,  without  solicitation 
or  suggestion,  olfere.l  to  introduce  a  hill  to  restore  ICcyes  to  the  army  with  the  hivvet  rank  of 
major-general.  Si^nator  Miller  was  iMpi.ally  hrilliant  as  a  soMii  r  and  statesman,  and  his  death 
in  the  prinu-  of  his  lite  ami  usefulness  was  the  n-sult  of  wounds  rcceiveil  in  hattle.  Keyes  was 
prohjimdly  grateful  for  the  proffi-red  assisfam-e  of  his  illustrious  friend,  which  was  tendered  in 
a  manner  that  testilied  to  a  full  a]ipreciation  of  the  gro.s  injustice  of  which  he  was  the  victim. 
After  le.aving  the  army,  K(wes  o.vupied  himself  with  the  education  of  his  ten  children,  giving 
to  every  one  of  them  all  the  advantages  the  world  atiords,  and  to  the  care  of  his  f..rtnne.  Ho 
engaged  m  the  wine  industry  of  California,  jilanliMl  forty  thousand  vim-s,  and  hnilt  one  of  the 
first  large  wine cell.'irs  in  the  State;  was  jiresideut  of  a  gold-mining  coiiqiany,  and  vice-president 
of  a  savings  hank  and  also  of  the  \'inicn!iural  Society  of  .Xapa  ( 'oiinty.  The  intense  heat  of 
the  interi.n-  to  which  he  ex})o.se,l  himself  developed  a  liver  troiihle,  the  seeds  of  which  originated 
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in  the  climate  of  the  Peninsula,  and  lie  sought  relief  in  travel  and  friMjiicnt  changes  of  residence. 
He  has  made  seven  voya,L;cs  fidin  (."alifornia  to  Euroin-,  win  ri'  he  lias  re.sided  ahout  twelve 
years  in  all.  In  his  youn-.r  days,  while  on  the  statf  of  Ceneial  S<(.tt  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, he  was  a  devotee  In  fasliinuaMe  society  and  fund  uf  diiviii-'  uul.  At  all  times  during 
the  last  sixty  years  he  has  eujuyed  mm  ial  intercuurse  witli  the  most  accoiiiiilished  people  of  both 
sexes  in  l-Aimpe  and  Anieriia.  His  jdurnals,  in  which  he  detailed  the  incidents  of  his  travels 
and  experiences,  occupy  almut  live  tliousan<l  manuscript  pages.  His  hook  of  reminiscences, 
puhlished  hy  the  Scrihiiris  in  issi,  is  conliiied  ainiost  exclusively  to  (he  tim.^  he  was  in  the 
army.  That  h..(,k,  which  is  written  in  a  .'olloquial  style,  states  the  causes  of  the  War  ot  the 
Rebellion  very  clearly  and  de-cnhrs  the  characters  of  (ieiicral  Scott,  I'lvsid.'iit  hineoln,  Secre- 
tary Seward,  and  many  other  eminent  civilians.  Jlis  account  of  hee  and  ( i rant  as  military 
commanders  has  been  greatly  adniiied.  He  analyzes  the  charatleis  ol  holh  the.se  illustrious 
soldiers  with  jierfect  fairmss,  an<l  after  detailing  with  womlerful  ]iei'spicacity  the  exploits  of 
both  and  theii'  antecedents  and  suii'oundings,  c-oncludes  with  giving  (iiMiit  tlie  i>i-ecedence  over 
Le,.,  and  above  all  other  gvnei'alswho  were  born  on  this  continent.  The  eliildivn  of  Lee  dissent 
from  this  conchi.-ion,  but  admit  that  m  other  respects  the  account  of  theii-  father  given  by  Gen- 
eral Keyes  is  the  best  that  has  ho. 'ii  written.  The  following  statement  from  Col.  Charles  C. 
Suydam,  Chief  of  Staff  to  ( li'ueral  Keyes,  gives  confirmatory  assurance  of  many  uf  the  facts 
contained  in  this  biography,  and  constitutes  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  same: 

'•  l^pou  the  n-coinmendation  of  the  latt.-  Charles  Khig,  President  of  Columbia  College,  Gen- 
eral Keyes  appointed  me  chief  of  his  statf.  In  that  capacity  I  serveil  from  Xuvember,  is(;i,  till 
August,  ISC,:;.  ()ur  relations  were;  entirely  confidential,  and  1  bear  cheerful  ti.'stimouy  to  the 
absolute  correctne.srt  of  all  statements  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  i-ovt'ihig  tlu'  whole  time  of  my 
service  with  him.  As  an  outspoken  'Isorthern  man,'  (.iencral  Iveyes  was  in  advance  of  nu^st  of 
his  .associates  in  the  army,  and  that  was  an  obstaide  to  his  appointment  as  corps  commander  in 
iMii';  hut  .Mr.  Lincoln  was  lirm  in  his  sup]iort  of  an  otticer  who  had  done  such  good  service  in 
relieving  b'ort  Pickens  and  at  I'.ullh'un.  It  is  much  to  )je  regretted  that  the  President  subse- 
(pientlv  pei'iiiittod  insidious  intlueiices  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  services  in  the  field  of  so 
earnest  ;md  ]>i'olicient  an  ollicer.  I  a'^sort  knowingly  that  General  Keyes"  skill  in  handling  his 
troops  at  Seven  Pines  could  not  ha\e  Imvu  surii.asseil.  lie  had  a  th/.iough  knowledge  of  the 
field  and  the  hazards  of  his  position.  .\ll  his  j.repar.itions  to  r.veive  an  attack:  being  nuide,  he 
waited  half  an  hour  betweu  the  lines  tdl  il  was  ma.ie.  Py  hi.s  biriuati.^n  of  su.'cc.^sive  lines  of 
battle  under  fire  and  at  ci-itical  ]ioints,  he  encouraged  his  men  to  contest  every  inch  of  ground 
until  he  repid.-^ed  tin'  la-t  as-;iult  and  darkness  ended  the  light.  His  report  is'a  perfectly  accu- 
rate pen-picture  of  a  battle  which  to  that  time  \v,as  the  ni..st  important  action  of  the  Army  of 
the  P(.toma.'.  lledi>pl,-ived  hi.s  .,;ig;ici  |  V  aiid  em]  iirauce  leading  thee!,;, nee  of  base  to  the  James 
l;iv,'r  and  as  commander  of  the  rear  gu.ird  after  Malvern  Hill.  He  w;is  loyal  to  his  superiors 
and  just  to  his  suliordinates. 

"C.  C.  SrvDAM,  Chirfnf  Stiijl  to  (Iciierul  Keycs." 


CITRTTR  G.  HUS8P]Y. 

Dr.  Curtis  G.  IIussev,  a  distinguished  an<l  honored  citizen  of  Alli'gheny  County,  Pa.,  has 
won  success  in  so  many  fi(dils  of  elbjrt  ami  accomplished  so  nmch  as  a,  Inisiness  man,  manu- 
facturer, and  developer  of  new  avemies  of  pulilic  wealth  that  it  would  be  difticult  within  the 
limits  of  this  sketch  to  enter  into  a  detailed  record  of  his  eventful  life.  Li  any  mention,  how- 
ever, of  industrial  Pittsburgh,  the  name  of  Dr.  Hussey  stands  prominent,  for  as  the  acknowl- 
edged pioneer  of  the  Lake  Sujiei^ior  copper  region  and  as  the  first  successful  manufacturer 
in   this  country  of  fine  cpuilities  of  crucible  cast  steel,  Pittsburgh  owes  much  to  him,  and  to 
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lii.s  L'ffurts  and  iicrscveraini' may  ho  av'iorded  the  successful  fstalilishment  of  two  of  her  great 
hrauchcs  ul'  industry,  ci.pinT  and  slcl.  Dr.  Hussey  was  horn  uu  a  farm  near  York,  Pa.,  in 
August,  lsi)-j,  and  is  a  disirndant  of  Christopher  llussey,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Massa- 
chtisctts.  Christuphcr  was  Ixirn  m  Dorking,  County  of  Surrey,-  England,  about  1597,  and  came 
to  Anieri.-a  in  Ii;:'.l',  liaving  niarried  in  England  a  daughter  of  Eev.  Stephen  Batcludler,  who 
also  caiHc  U>  America.  L'liristoplicr  Ilusscy  was  a  resident  of  Ilanipton,  ^^lass.,  which  town  he 
rei>rcs.'!it.  d  in  tin-  (u  ncral  Assembly  for  several  years.  He  was  also  counsellor  uf  the  province 
and  was  aetive  in  tbi' si'ttlcinriil  of  Haverhill.  He  was  oiir  of  an  association  of  ten  persons, 
all  yiiakei-s,  wlio,  during  tlie  wiiilor  of  1  lir.s-V.t,  puicliasrd  (lie  island  of  Nantucket,  and  soon 
after  made  it  tlieir  houie.  This  stej.  was  foreeil  upon  iliom  by  tho  piTsecntions  of  the  Puritans, 
and  in  conse.pience  of  a  proto.t  signod  by  Cbristopbcr  llussoy  and  others  against  an  act  of 
the  (ieiieral  Court  of  .Massacbuselts,  wliieli  niado  it  a  -  misd.-mi-aii<.r  for  any  ..no  to  preach 
to  the  people  on  the  Sabbath  who  was  not  a  regularly  ordaiiiod  mimster  of  the  church." 
Tile  court  regarde<l  this  action  as  a  grave  insult  to  its  dignity  and  autliority,  and  threatened 
severe  measures  to  all  coiK'erned.  Many  of  the  olf<>nilers  earn.'  lorward  and  made  open 
apology,  but  not  so  e'hristopber  Hussey  and  his  conqiaiiions,  who  were  eoutoiidiiig  tor  a 
principle  of  vital  importance  to  tb.  ir  individual  well-being  and  happiness,  as  well  as  for  the 
liberties  of  tlioM/  who  slnudd  c.jme  after  them.  The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  were  more  or 
less  actively  continued,  and  in  IC.'is  a  new  and  stringent  law  was  pa.ssed  against  them  and  sev- 
eral were  executed.  For  these  reasons  t'iiristopher  Hussey  and  his  company  took  uii  their  aliode 
among  the  Indians  of  Nantu.ket,  and  about  a  century  and  a  half  later  we  lind  his  d.'scendant, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketeh,  settled  near  York,  Pa.,  where,  as  before  stated,  Dr. 
Hussey  was  liorn.  Soon  after  the  family  moved  to  Little  .Miami,  0.,  and  in  lsl3  to  a  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  ]\lount  Pleasant.  Jelferson  County,  O.  The  parents  of  Dr.  Hussey  were 
Christopher  and  Lydia  iCrubb)  Hussey.  The  mother  was  als.:)  a  Quaker,  descended  from  a  well- 
known  English  family.  Her  father,  J.ilm  Grubb,  was  a.  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England,  and  came  to  this  I'ountiT  beloiv  the  Pevolutionary  \\n\\  settling  near  the  present  city 
of  Wilmington,  Deb,  and  where  many  of  his  descendants  remain  to  the  present  day.  The 
early  years  of  l)r.  1  hissey  were  sjieiit  on  the  farm  in  Ohio,  going  to  school  as  opportunity 
allowed  and  making  the  most  of  the  eduealional  advantages  tlie  day  and  iieighboibo.id  atb.rded. 
His  choice  was  the  medical  profession,  and  he  wasbirtunate  in  being  able  to  studv  u'itb  a  phy- 
sician of  promineni(/  then  located  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Afti^r  eonipletiu--  his  course  be  removed 
to  Morgan  County,  lud.,  where  he  soon  secured  a  successful  and  lucrative  practice,  llcremained 
here  bir  sevei'al.  years,  giving  close  attention  to  his  prolession  and  winning  tlie  respect  and 
conlidence  of  the  g,'iu>ral  ])ublic.  S,,  large  and  remmierative  had  his  practice  lie<-ome  that  in 
a  few  years  he  accumulated  sufticient  cajiital  ba-  embarking  in  mercantile  iiursuits,  which  he 
did  in  establishing  several  stores  in  adj.iining  counties,  <j\-er  all  of  which  he  exercised  a  general 
supervision  as  he  travelled  the  country  in  following  his  professional  calling.  With  keen  insight 
and  business  ability  of  a  high  order,  his  ventures  became  large  and  his  enterprises  extended.  He 
became  a  heavy  shipper  of  i.i-odnce  to  New  Orleans,  and  liis  business  transactions  at  that  place 
proved  very  prolllable.  \\itli  all  of  his  cares  and  duties,  he  ever  had  at  heart  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  his  adopted  State,  and  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  in  1S2!»,  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  serving  one  term,  but  deidined  a  re-election  on  account  of  his  varied  business 
interests,  which  requiix'd  his  cl<ise  per.-oiial  attention.  Possessing  natural  intelligence  of  a  high 
order  and  a  strong  and  well-balanced  mind,  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  him  to  have  failed  in 
any  undertaking  ov  m  any  calling.  As  a  professional  and  business  man  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, but  it  is  as  a  miner  and  manufacturer  that  he  stands  pre-eminent,  his  reputation  as 
such  being  well   known  throughout  the  country.     In  ls:jt)  he  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
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Jauies  and  ^^usana  (Jacksuii)  UpdeyraH',  of  the  wrll-known  C>\\\n  family  of  that  name.  Jaines 
UpdoLCi'alf,  a  man  of  enterprise  and  prrsfvcrancc,  was  one  of  [\ir  pinii,M>rs  of  Jefferson  County, 
settliu;;-  at  T\Iount  Pleasant  and  makiji.L;-  for  hini.M'll'  a  home  in  what  was  at  that  time  almost  a 
foiTst  wildei'uess,  and  contrihutcd  greatly  l.y  his  eneryy  and  influence,  particularly  in  the 
educational  line,  toward  the  i;-rowth  <if  that  llourishing  ti>wn.  Mrs.  Ihissey,  a  woman  of  high 
priucijile  and  more  than  ordinary  mental  attainments,  isstill  living,  and  lias  been  to  her  husband 
throughout  their  long  mail  ii'il  life  not  only  an  efficient  helpmate,  Init  a  truly  congenial  com- 
panion. Tliey  have  had  tisechil(hen,  1  wo  sons  and  thivo  daughters.  The  youngest  daughter 
(Mrs.  1-:.  r..Alsop)  is  ih.-(mlv  ...).■  living,  she  ;,ud  her  daughter  residing  at  th<>  pivseiit  time  with 
Dr.  and  3Irs.  ilu.s.sc.y  at  tjirir  hcautiful  hoiuf— Shadysi.h — in  thesuburbs  of  I'lltsburgh.  Upon 
occasion,  however,  the  doclor  and  his  v.ife  can  gatlier  around  thi'iu  a  goodly  nundier  (jf 
descendants— one  daugliter  and  nine  grandchildren.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  Dr.  Hxissey 
settled  in  Pittsburgh,  and  soon  afier  engaged  in  thosi'  copper  and  steel  eiit.'riirisi's  which  have 
not  only  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that  city,  Imt  liave  givcii  hiiu  almost  a  national 
reputation.  From  various  soiueos  came  rumors  of  the  existence  of  copper  in  the  Jjako  Superior 
region,  but  no  elfort  to  explore  or  dcvidop  was  made  until  Dr.  llussey  look  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  ist:;  he  sent  Mr.  John  Hays,  of  Pittsburgli,  to  prospret  and  .■xnl-re.  During  his  trip 
he  purchased  tor  Dr.  1  liissey  a  oiu'-sixtli  interest  in  the  lirst  three  p'^rniits  for  mining  in  that 
region  ever  granted  in  the  I'nited  States.  These  permits  were  tlirei'  miles  s([uare.  One  was 
located  at  Copper  Harbor,  one  at  Eagle  Piver,  and  the  other  about  thive,  miles  west  of  the 
latter.  Base.l  n[ion  this  and  subse.pient  iiurchas.^s,  in  the  winter  of  1 M  :;-t  1  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Boston  iMining  Company  was  organized,  Mr.  Hussey  being  a  larg(i  stockholder,  and  after- 
ward its  president  until  its  winding  up.  In  September,  isi-i,  Dr.  Hussey  made  a  visit  to  these 
wild  and  unexplored  regions,  and  joined  at  Cop^ier  Harbor  Mr.  Hays,  Alfred  Rudolph  (a  geol- 
ogist) and  the  party  of  eight  miners,  all  of  whom  he  had  si^nt  out  in  the  spring  of  ls4-f.  Their 
discoveries  wei'e  of  such  a  character  that  he  at  once  stopped  all  work  at  that  place.  The  f(.illow- 
ing  vear,  |s-t.",.  he  ti  ansfemd  opei-at  ions  to  i']aglc  Piver,  wln'ni  was  soon  discovered  a  wonder- 
fully rich  vein  of  mass  copper,  whicli  soon  liecaine  known  as  th(^  •' CTilf  r^liiie.''  This  was  the 
first  mine  openid  in  the  Pake  Superior  country,  and  the  lirst  to  yield  pure  or  metallic  copper,  not 
only  in  this  country  Imt  iirobably  in  the  world.  Masses  weighing  from  one  to  eighty  tons  were 
found.  This  mine,  tin'  famous  "  Cliff,"  cost  its  owners  in  assessments  <ine  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars,  produced  noarly  eiglit  million  doU.ars'  worth  of  copp-r,  and  paid  them  in  divi- 
dends two  million  two  hundred  and  eighty  tliousand  dollars— truly  a  valuable  as  well  as 
wonderful  discovery.      Li  tliis  connection  we  (piote  from  a  publication  of  some  years  back: 

''The  'Old  ClitP  is  truly  a  historical  mine.  During  the  dark  days  tliat  folK)Wed  the  excite- 
ment of  is.fi;,  and  during  other  dark  days  v.diich  I'rom  time  to  time  fell  upon  the  copper  region, 
the  'Cliif  ■  was  a  sure  and  steadfast  remindei-  that  co[iper  mining  could  be  made  profitable  in  the 
upper  peninsula.  It  \'. as  alwavs  a  strong  moral  fori  i-,  iMicouraging  new  hopes  and  enteriirises. 
In  tlie  dark  davs  it  .stood  as  a  f-.'acou  ligiit  to  the  despondent  operators  tliroughout  the  district; 
its  failure  would  have  been  b.ll.iwe.l  by  g.'Ueral  collaiise,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  Lake  Snpe- 
]'ior  woidd  ha\  e  lieen  everywli(.'re  regarded  as  a  punctured  bidible.'' 

The  "Cliff  was  a  great  mine,  and  once  found,  here  was  a  great  opportunity — the  first 
of  its  kind.  How  many  are  there  who  have  the  wisdom  to  make  the  most  of  their  ojiportuni- 
ties';'  <Jiil\-  a  favoreil  and  gifted  few.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  claimed  that  almost  any  man 
of  average  good  business  capacity,  or  any  company  made  up  of  such  m(m,  having  once  found 
a  cliff  deposit,  would  have  conducted  it  through  a  similar  splendid  and  satisf'a<tory  career;  but 
that  by  no  means  follows.  Mining  so  strongly  stimulates  the  fancy  and  so  powerfully  ai)pi'a]s 
to  the  imagination  that  many  engaging  in  it  lose  a  large  share  of  the  lommon   sense  and  pru- 
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dence  they  are  accustnmed  tu  exei'cise  in  their  regular  and  daily  ciniilnyments,  especially  wheu 
their  ventures  givf  mrly  and  Mattering  promise.  The  cnnipany  was  turtunate  in  its  iirst  great 
discovery,  but  still  nmrc  so  in  having  at  its  head  sueh  a  man  as  L»r.  llussey,  who  hy  his  careful 
and  conservative  nia;iagcment  sccureil  such  hrilliant  results.  As  hct'ore  mentioned,  the  product 
was  found  in  huge  ma>ses.  and  the  question  arose,  how  to  siu(dt  such  masses.  To  cut  theni  \\\) 
would  not  pay.  The  furnaces  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  I  >i  troit  all  failed  and  gave  it  up.  It 
looked  dark  for  T.ake  Superioi' copper.  At  this  juncture  Dr.  I htssey  solved  the  problem.  It 
occurred  to  him  to  build  a  furnace  with  a  movable  top,  and  in  spite  of  the  incredulity  of  those 
around  him  he  had  such  a  furnace  built.  The  cover  was  lifted  to  one  side,  the  mas.'^es  of  cop- 
per hoi>te.l  by  a  .aane  ;iiid  let  down  into  their  bed  irpon  the  bottom.  It  was  h  succe-s.  and  the 
first  ingots  cast  were  as  good  as  those  now  made'.  This  sami'  ])i'inciple  is  in  use  at  tlie  jiresent 
day.  The  only  mai-ket  for  tlic' cojjper  mined  and  suh 'It' d  ^vas  through  a  commission  house  in 
New  York.  The  manufacturing  was  all  done  in  the  Kast.  This  did  not  suit  Dr.  Hussey,  so  in 
ISiS  he  conceived  tht^  idea  of  erecting  a  mill  for  the  manufa''ture  of  sheet  copper,  brass,  etc., 
but  met  with  no  encouragement  for  a  long  time.  All  who  were  approached  held  back.  The 
scheme,  however,  wa.s  tm)  clearly  developed  and  too  tirmly  lodgnl  in  his  nnnd  to  bi'  in  any  dan- 
ger of  abandonment.  After  much  iiersnasion  he  finally  secured  a  iiartner  to  join  him  in  the 
enterprise,  and  the  tirm  of  C.  (!.  Hussey  &  C"o.  was  formed,  a  mill  erected  in  ls-!:i-."iO,  and 
on  July  1st,  is.^o,  manuf.acturing  was  commenced  and  a  warehouse  opened  for  the  sale  of  its 
products.  It  will  be  inteivsting  in  this  connection  to  (]Uo!e  the  following  extract  from  a  con- 
tribution to  a  "History  of  .American  ivlanufactures,"  by  ,1.  Deander  Bishop,  Vol.  III.,   lst;7 : 

"As  the  Pittsburgh  Coi.iieraiid  iSrass  AVorks  v>-as  the  first  establishment  projectid  for  work- 
ing exclusively  x\.menc;iii  copper,  and  as  the  senior  partiiei-  was  one  of  the  first  successlul 
explorers  and  adventurers  in  tlie  copper  regions  of  Lake  Siiperioi',  liis  history  is  that  ol  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  what  has  become  an  important  eltine, it  of  naiioral  v>-ealtli.  'J'he  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  C.  (f.  Ilu^-ey  was  attracted  to  tlie  Lake  Superior  r.  gion  in  the  summer  of  b- 1:;,  ini- 
mediatelv  following  the  consummation  of  the  Chippewa  trea.ly  vrliich  exfinguished  tlie  pos- 
sessory claims  of  tlie  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  known  liy  tliat  name,  and  lie  dis].atelied  thereto 
during  the  same  season  a  small  party  to  make  necessary  eAaminaf ions,  preliminary  to  the 
organization  of  a  regular  mining  force  if  their  repca-f  shordd  prove  lavoiable.  In  the  summer 
of  fst-i:  he  visited  the  region  himself,  and  under  his  direction  \vas  e(  iiimen(  ed  the  first  mining 
shaft,  whii-h  was  sunk  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as  Copper  Harbor,  on  a  tract 
selecteil  in  pu.rsuanee  of  the  first  permit  to  locate  lands  issued  by  lb,'  LTnited  States  Government. 
In  the  bilfiwing  suinnier  regular  mining  ojierations  were  coiiimen<-eil  by  the  conijiany  orig- 
inated by  Dr.  Ilussi-y,  and  known  as  the  ITttsburgh  and  I'.oston  Alining  ('omj^any.  of  which  lie 
is  now  I'lsti;  1  the  pi'esident,  on  tiie  second  tract  selected  in  tliat  regi.,n  and  upon  which  is  located 
the  celebrated  Clilf  Mine.  This  mine  was  the  iirst  to  give  character  to  the  .section  as  a  reliable 
and  remunerative  copjier-jn'oilucing  district,  and  up  to  this  time  it  has  produced  more  than  reven 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  copper,  and  paid  to  its  stockholders  a  sura  exceeding  two.millions 
of  dollars.  The  Pittsburgh  Copper  AA'orks,  it  will  thus  be  perceiM-d.  are  the  legitimate  out- 
growth of  the  extensive  and  profitable  mining  enterprises  with  which  its  proprietors  have  been 
long  and  intinuitely  as.sociated." 

The  ''Pittsl.iurgh  Copper  and  Brass  Rolling  Alills,"  as  they  are  called,  and  the  smelting 
works  are  located  on  the  Alonongahela  Eiver,  a  mile  above  town,  and  of  those  Dr.  Plussey  is 
now  and  has  been  for  several  years  the  sole  owner.  The  mills  have  lately  been  largely  in- 
creased in  capacity,  and  are  among  the  most  active  industries  of  Pittsburgh.  They  used  m(jst 
of  the  product  (,f  the  Cliff  Aline  until  that  property  gave  out.  and  since  then  have  bought  their 
stock  from  the  mines  still  in  operation.  The  products  are  ]iut  into  the  marliet  Ijy  the  house  of 
C.  G.  Hussey  l\;  Co.,  which  has  continued  the  business  without  intermi.ssion  under  the  old 
firm   name.      In    lS-5s~-ol»    the   i)resent  ^varehouse  at   4'J    Fifth  A\'eime  was  erected,  and  in  the 
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spring  of  1S59  they  removed  ti>  it,  and  liave  continued  to  occupy  it  ever  since.  As  already  stated, 
Dr.  Hus.sey  was  the  tir.st  man  in  this  country  to  successfully  make  crucible  cast-steel  in  largo 
(luantities  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  seemed  to  him  a  re]iroaeli  that  in  this  [;'roat  and  growing 
country,  with  its  natural  resources,  all  the  steel  used  slmuld  be  of  forci-n  niaki.'.  He  knew  the 
experiment  had  been  tried  by  otiiers  and  had  failed.  He  also  had  cvidcnrc  in  almndance  that 
the  publi.'  li;id  no  faith  in  tiie  attempt,  and  tliat  if  lie  undrrtook  it  it  would  lie  in  the  face  of 
o])en  and  active  hoslilit}-.  His  steel  project  was  I'eecived,  even  liy  liis  immediate  friends,  with 
nuu-h  the  same  doubt  and  colilness,  amounting  to  posilivt' o])])osition,  tb;it  met  his  plans  bir  a 
coi.per  mill  ten  Years  l.elore.  After  many  objections,  and  liiiding  tliat  lie  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  try  the  experiment  of  manufacturing  cast-steel,  his  pailner  linally  consented  thai  the 
fh'm  of  C.  G.  Hu.'^.s-y  iS:  I'o.  might  engage  in  it.  He  eouM  not,  however,  refi-:ii;i  from  ac- 
companying his  consent  \vith  the  warning  that  sc^vei'al  eoneei-iis  in  ritt;^bnrgli  and  many  others 
in  the  I'nited  states  bad  utterly  failed  in  Ibe  atfemiit.  Of  all  the  failnivs  allu.led  to  the  (b.ctor 
was  well  aware,  but  \\-ith  a  In  in  faicli  in  hiin-cli'  and  indoniilable  eui'rgy  be  ]iersevt.'ri'(l  with- 
out a  halt.  All  opposition,  warnings,  ;nid  prognostications  of  evil  only  ser\e(l  to  stimulate  him, 
and  as  diflieullies  aro.se  liis  inllexilile^  imipose  oidy  mounted  the  higher.  With  sudi  conviction, 
faith,  and  purpose,  but  one  result  was  possibb. — success.  He  decided  to  allow  the,  experiment  a 
fair  ti'ial  up  to  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  began  in  Is.V.i  with  the 
purchase  of  tlieold  steel  plant  of  Blair  &  Vo.  The  difficulties  he  had  looked  for  did  not  fail  him. 
England  bad,  in  her  own  interest,  educated  this  country  in  the  b.lief  that  tlie  articb'  could  not 
be  produced  here.  :M<'n  laughed  at  the  pioneer  endeavor.  At  first  the  bl:i<-k.smiths  would  not 
use  the  ni'W  material;  the  public  had  no  faith  in  it.  Ihit  he  kept  on  ;  he  threw  bis  Anglo-Saxon 
grit  into  the  balance,  and  determined  not  to  give  up  until  every  resouive  of  courage  an<l  skill 
had  been  exhausted.  He  would  neve]' b;ive  undertaken  to  make  cast-steel  by  the  old  knglisb 
method,^;  lie  developed  and  perlected  what  is  known  as  the  "direct  proce.-s,"  bitally  ditferent  from 
the  English  and  all  other  known  methods.  This  direct  ])rocess  was  attacked  bitterly  by  the  agents 
of  Engdish  steel  in  X.>w  Yoi  k  and  elsewhere,  who  declared  that  go,,d  steel  cMild  not  be  mad.-  in 
any  such  way.  Neverth(  le-s,  alter  the  Hussey  Steel  Woi'ks  had  been  miming  for  two  or  three 
years,  it  w.as  dise.iveivd  that  good  steel  could  be  made  and  w;is  being  made  \n  this  country,  and 
otlu-r  works  were  ^t:lrted,  they  adopting,  however,  the  old  English  cementation  jimce-s.  They 
all  rai.sed  the  hue  and  cry  that  Dr.  Hussey  could  not  make  good  steel  by  his  diivct  process, 
which,  of  course,  bad  its  inllneiK'e  in  prejudicing  the  people  against  the  Hussey  make  of  steel; 
but  in  the  f;i<'c>  of  all  this  opposition  he  meanwhile  built  up  a  good  business  ami  established  the 
success  of  his  process,  which  has  been  universally  adopted  in  this  country  ;ind  to  a  large  extent 
in  England.  In  Isc-j,  leellng  the  need  <;f  rest  after  his  tlnve-years"  fight  in  establishing  the 
crucible-steel  business,  he  made  a  trip  to  fairope.  It  appeared  that  his  reputation  in  tlie  steel 
business  hail  already  reachcMl  England,  for  whib- in  that  country  he  met  .Air.  ilorgan,  of  the 
house  of  Peabody  &  Co.,  who  .solicited  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Bessemer  patent  for 
America,  and  a.sked  him  to  go  to  Sheffield  to  see  a ''blow,"  which  he  did.  He  felt  that  the  i^ro- 
cess  had  a  gieat  future,  and  so  expressed  himself  to  Mr.  Bessemer's  partner.  He  saw,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  far  fidm  being  perfect,  and  foresaw  that  its  development  would  involve  more 
risk  and  labor  than  he  ea.red  to  assume,  so  the  proposition  -was  declined.  Besides  his  original 
developmi.'iits.  Dr.  Ilus.sev  made  other  valuable  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  tlie 
details  of  which  we  omit.  A  recent  })ublication,  referring  to  Dr.  Hussey  and  his  steel  enter- 
prise, says:  "The  outcome  of  a  small  beginning  and  that  to  wdiich  it  has  led  is  best  shown 
by  a  visit  to  the  great  steel  works  founded  by  Dr.  Hussey,  which  cover  over  five  acres  of  Pitts- 
burgh's most  valuable  land,  which  is  filled  with  massive  and  costly  tnachinery,  which  emplovs 
a  large  number  of  men,  which  sends  its  ])roducts  tlu-ougbout  all   the  country,  and  which  has  a 
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name  for  good  work  and  Inindralilc  dealing  that  is  cxi-i'llcd  liy  ndnc"  AVe  cannot  close  our 
mention  of  the  steel  bu.siiii'ss  without  referring  to  inn.'  of  tlic  staff  nmst  intimately  connected 
with  the  founder — his  son,  ( '.  Curtis  Hussey.  ITo  iidicrited  great  business  ability  and  grad- 
ually rosr  to  th.-  •■hicf  uiaiiagcmcut  of  thr  business.  This  lie  rrtaiurd  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess for  many  yrars  uii  to  isM,  when  his  honoralili'  and  uscfid  life  endi.'d.  He  was  held  in 
respect  and  alb-cti.iU  by  alUvho  know  liim,  and  liis  loss  was  rogardrd  as  a  calamity  to  the  manu- 
facturing enterprises  of  I'ittsburgh.  1  n  addition  to  the  coi)per  and  steel,  Dr.  llusseyhas  also 
been  at  the  head  of  several  otlier  successtul  manufactui  ing  enterprises,  but  upon  these  we  will 
not  enlarge.  We  thus  plainly  see  tliat  I  >r.  ilusseywas  the  pioneer  of  the  copp.-r  and  steel 
industi-ies  of  Pittsburgh— industries  b.r  whieli  tin-  city  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  Through 
many  darlv  and  depi-essing  tiuK's  his  good  judgmenl,  tact,  and  business  ability  served  to  stim- 
ulate and  enconra-i'  those  around  him.  In  allot  the  extensivi' and  successful  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  willi  whicli  ])is  name  lias  lieen  associated.  Dr.  Hussey  was  th<'  originator 
anil  permanently  e^.ntrolled  and  suslain<-d  tliem  throughout  their  cmlinu.aiice ;  and  while  most 
of  tliose  coim.'cted  witli  him  have>  d<. lie  well  their  j.art  ami  li.ive  been  useful  in  tlieir  spheres, 
yet  then,  has  been  one  source.  ,,ne  head  from  whicli  the  foiv,.  and  power  h.iv<.  coine.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  the  majority  of  similar  snc.vssful  undertakings  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  the 
history  of  one  man,  or  ot'  a  limiti-d  iiumb.-r  of  men,  possessing  mental  abilities  and  endowments 
far  above  the  average  inheritance  of  their  felhiw-creatures.  Dr.  Hussey "s  efforts  and  interests 
have  not  been  c(,nlined  to  the  c.nicerns  with  wdiicli  he  was  originally  ideiitilied.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing factor  in  the  ilev.lopinent  of  the  Aztec,  Adventure,  North  American,  IMedora,  Mass,  NoiHh- 
western.  National,  and  other  copper  mines.  He  was  early  iu  securing  extensive  tracts  of  iron- 
lands  in  the  ?»licliigaii  peninsula.  His  exi.lorat ions  were  among  the  hrst,  in  ls-H>,  in  California. 
Gobi,  silver,  an<l  copper  in  (leorgia,  Coloi'ado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  ]5riti,sh 
Columbia,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere  have  received  his  active  .attention  and  hav,' been  sought  for 
with  free  exjienditure.  ills  knowledge  ..f  miiu's  and  mining  had  beconi..  so  well  known  and 
his  opinions  so  valuable  that  his  ad\ice  \vas  constantly  sought  and  his  active  C(j-operation  in 
various  scjiemes  oltcii  solicited;  his  (ifti.e  was  the  first  place  b a-  sev.^r.al  years  to  which  these 
schemes  were  brought,  of  course  every  man's  mine  was  a  "big  thing,"  but  h.'  never  took  hold 
without  a  tlKirough  examination  by  an  expert,  and  if  tlie  mine  was  worth  attention  the  doctor 
was  ready  to  take  hold  mid  spend  enough  to  tiseertaiu  the  probable  trm^  character  of  the  proi)erty. 
The  expert  referred  to  made  at  least  a  hundred  sueli  examinations.  These  dangerous  traps 
were  set  for  years,  and  great  care  and  Judgment  were  required  to  keep  <iut  of  unworthy  seliemes, 
and  considerable  m.,ney  was  expended,  but  it  \vas  a  satisfaction  to  gratify  his  pioneering  taste- 
and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  developing  the  wealth  and  r.'sources  of  the  country.  Here  it 
is  worthy  of  reni.iric  that  no  man  is  <if  more  ]iatriotic  jiature  or  appreciates  and  enjoys  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  country  and  its  imiuiiKa'able  benetlts  more  than  he  does.  Ib^  has  always  been 
zealous  and  active  in  whatever  may  have  been  ciaiducive  to  its  prosperity.  From  early  life  to 
the  present  time  r)r.  Hussey  h.is  been  ;i  firm  believer  in  and  an  ardent  ad\-ocate  for  the  doctrine 
of  a  jirotective  tariff,  sb^adily  throwing  the  weight  of  his  strong  inlluence  in  its  favor,  and  contrib- 
uting liberally  of  his  means  for  the  \vidi' dissemination  of  protection  literature.  He  has  a  remark- 
able faculty  bir  divining  the  course  of  events.  He  for.'casts  the  improbable  and  anticipates  the 
unexjiected  with  an  accuracy  that  is  sometimes  wonderful ;  l)ut  his  coiudusions  are  all  arrived  at 
only  through  the  closest  reasoning  and  most  thorough  analvsis.  If  his  lot  lia.l  been  cast  in 
Wall   Street  he  would  probablv  have  been  one  of  its  kings.      \h-.  Hnssev's  business  policy  since 

his  advent  in  I'ittsburgh  has  1 n  somewhat  unusual  in  one  respe(.-f,  which  is  that  in  his  mining 

and  manufacturing  enterprises  and  investments  in  pro]ii'rty  he  has  never  borrowed  money, 
and  it  has  ahvavs  been  his  custom  to  keep  large  cash  reserves   in  his  difb-ivnt  cont'erns.      If  all 
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business  men  w( mill  fnllow  tlie  same  ]»ilii\v,  wt;  shmiM  liavi'  no  money  inflations,  depressions, 
panics,  or  wide -^picail  iiisMlvcncy,  and  Imsincss  friction  wuuld  lie  i^Teatly  rednced.  Not  alono 
in  bnsincss  and  maniit'aclUK's  is  ])r.  ]  luss..y  knnwn  in  rittsliur-li  and  vicinity.  He  lias  been 
pi'onuiii'nl  in  cliardalilc  bi'iicv-ilnd,  aiul  educational  und.-rtakiii-s.  In  Allr--lieny  be,  in  Isco, 
t(i(.k  an  active  pait  iu  foundiii- an  obsiTvatni-y,  pviivbasin--  a  tract  ot  land  now  \cry  vabiahlo 
and  cnntrilnitin-'  lil.crally  of  bis  means  and  persniial  attcutimi.  and  bo  became  its  lavsid.'Ut. 
It  was  erected  and  e(iuii)ped  \vitb  a  tim^  telescope  and  a  :;-oi>d  ass(jrtment  ot  appurtenant 
instruments.  For  seven  years  be  retained  this  ol'licial  relat  imi,  wlieii  the  entire^  propei'ty  was 
consolidated  with  the  Western  University,  ot  which  latter  be  is  one  of  the  trustees,  'i'iie  observ- 
atory b;is  a  \\-orld  wid,'  re]iulalion,  ludne-  bea(l([uarters  ot  the  welbknown  astronomer.  I'l'of. 
S.  1".  Langley.  Auotb.-r  noted  ritt.sbnrgb  institution  — the  Sebool  of  Design  tor  Wmucu— 
claims  bim  among  its  founders.  The  position  and  needs  of  \vomen  liave  engaged  bis  profound 
sympathies,  and  be  has  ever  been  on  the  alert  to  give  such  sympathies  practical  e.xpression.  In 
l"s.;4  Mr.  Thomas  \V.  Ilraidwo..!,  principal  of  the  School  of  1 1, .sign  at  Pliiladclphia,  came  to 
Pittslmrgb  to]'  the  imi-p.ise  of  establishing  a  similar  institution  in  ih.al  city.  Wi-  at  once  .sought 
out  Dr.  llussey,  and  soon  eidisted  his  sympathies  and  active  co-o])eration.  Their  ])lans  were 
made  and  pre.-cnted  to  others,  and  they  were  afterward  j. lined  by  William  Thav/,  Charles  J. 
Clarke,  and  a  number  of  other  liljeral-minded  gentlemen.  in  .lanuary.  isii,-,,  the  organization 
was  ellected  and  v>-.,rk  begun.  Dr.  Ilussey  was  the  first  president,  and  .Mi-s  Maiy  Creig,  who 
bad  lieen  .Air.  ba'aidwood's  lirst  assistant  in  riiiladelpbia,  was  the  lirst  [.rincipakand  remained  such 
until  her  marriage  with  ^Ir.  Nicholas  Veeder  in  IsiWk  After  :\liss  Creig's  re,,iguati(jn  Dr.  Hussey 
went  to  rinlailelpbia  to  secnn'  her  successor,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  coming  of  ]\liss 
Esther  K.  Ilayburst,  a  lady  of  rare  qualifications,  wdio  occupied  the  i)osition  until  her  death, 
about  four  years  lati'r.  About  this  time  Dr.  Hussey  resigned  the  presidency,  l)ut  though 
severing  his  active  olficial  connection,  he  lias  always  remained  a  hlieral  contributor.  The  school 
has  always  been  a  useful  institution  and  has  continue  1  to  flourish,  and  its  patrons  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  elforts  are  yielding  good  and  lasting  results.  Dr.  Hussey, 
as  previously  stated,  is  of  (Quaker  descent,  and  in  religion,  politics,  and  social  matters  bis  views 
agi'ce  in  file  main  witli  those  of  the  Society  of  Fri -nds.  He  is  a  strong  opponent  of  war.  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  that  body  of  Cbi-istians,  believes  th.at  wars  are  entirely  un- 
necessary, and  that  the  principles  of  true  Christianity,  if  applied  in  practici',  would  cause  tbeni 
to  be  avoided.  He  is  also  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  a  friend  of  the  negro,  and  before  the  U'ar 
of  the  Eebellion  was  out-spoken  in  bis  views  in  ivgard  to  slavery.  In  regard  to  tenipei'ance,  he 
is  a  strong  adv., cate  of  total  abstinence  an<l  has  done  much  to  pmniote  that  cau-e,  and  his 
good  health  and  the  perfe<-t  lav.ei'vatioti  of  his  mental  faculties  at  an  advanced  age  att. -t  the 
practical  beiielits  aiising-  from  temjieranc.'  in  all  things.  1  b-  is  tbor,.ugbly  kind  hearted  and 
symiiathetic,  and  no  one  is  more  ready  than  be  to  ('.vtend  a  band  to  alleviate  the  sulfering  and 
distress  of  his  fellows.  His  charitie-;,  while  numerous  and  large,  are  always  unobtrusive 
and  generally  besto^ved  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  known  to  few  except  the  recipients.  His  intei'ests 
and  sym]iatbies  are  lai-gely  in  the  line  of  educational  efforts,  and  many  a  struggling  institution 
owes  to  him  itse.xi.^t.'iiceand  snppijrt.  His  benefactions  in  this  line  have  been  lihcr.il  and  widely 
extended;  schools  in  TiMinessee,  in  North  Carolina,  in  Indi.an  ']^•l•l•itory,  and  nolahly  one  in 
]\lexico  (the  Hussey  School  1 , ,r  Ciiils  at  Alatamoras,  built,  e.pnpiied,  and  largely  supjiorted  by 
bim,  where  between  one  and  two  hundred  young  girls  are  being  edu.-.ated),  attest  the  ].i-a<lical 
interest  fell  Iw  bim  in  this  line  of  philantliro].y.  The  W.^shwan  College  f,,r  Women,  at  Cin- 
<innati.  ().,  and  Failbam  College,  in  Indiana,  both  owe  largvlv  to  bis  geiiei-ous  gifts  theii' 
continuaui'e  and  ]iioN|i.'rity.  An  intelligent  gentleman  who  has  had  a  long  intimate  personal 
ac(piaintance  with  bim  says: 


&z^fT  i^-u-   ^^i-Q:^    J'h^i 
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"In  person  Dr.  Hussey  is  tall  and  of  fine  appcarain'c,  ami  would  be  marked  in  any  as- 
sembly as  a  distinguislu^d  Iniikiii^'  man.  in  ilisjiosition  he  is  i|uict  and  retiring,  und  altbouj^'h 
so  widely  kncvwn  tlimuyh  bis  riiti'i-priscs,  be  is  sri.-n  and  known  luit  little  in  a  social  way.  Tins 
seclusioi'i  is  nidie  ..f  a  li,>s  tn  dtluas  tban  to  binisclt,  as  ibr  tew  wIki  meet  bim  soeially  are  well 
aware.  ]\laiiy  of  his  <inicl  liDnic  imurs  bave  liecii  -iven  tn  the  sliapiny  dt  bis  entm-prisi's;  alsu 
many  to  tbe  diliici'nt  perusal  ot  the  bfst  autbors,  cit  wbi-se  c  lidiccst  treasures  his  retentive 
memory  lias  seeared  a  ricb  suiijily.  W'itb  sueb  stoi'fs  of  rijir  tlningbt  witbin  himself,  lie  is 
never  less  alone  tban  wbcn  alniic.  His  \-ei-y  nnidcsty  and  diltidcni-c  snmetimes  give  an  impres- 
siiin  of  austi'ritv,  wbicb  a  nmiv  int  iniale  aeiiuainlanit'  \viiuld  innnvc,  fur  be  is  aifable,  con- 
sid.Tat.',  and  ca'-ily  aiiiiruachcd.  'riuMigb  a  g.M.d  talker,  and  bavin-  an  abundance  of  valuable 
infniniatinn  and  ^n\\M  views  to  inipai-t,  be  is  iifveiiliclos  a-imd  list^niT  and  will  bear  with 
alli^nti'in  and  jii^i  aiiinvciatinn  what  tlic  bunililrst  individu.al  niav  ba\-.-  to  sav.  Oni'  might 
thiidc  that  a  m-ai  wlio  lias  a.-hi,.ved  such  lai-v  sue.vss  an<l  enjny._Mi  fnr  s,  long  a  tiiin-  the  eoii- 
sid.'ration  and  r.'-;|„.ct  arising  fmni  it  would  have  lieronio  sonicwbat  afferti'd  by  such  inlluen.rs, 
but  tliougb  di^nilird  in  bis  donica.nor,  there  is  imtraec  of  bauti-ur  in  bis  intercouise  with 
piM.pl..  of  any  rlass.  Ills  sympalliics  aiv  on  the  side  of  th.'  bund.le,  tbe  i.oor,  and  the  opiiressed, 
ami  li\'  tiiose  \\-ith  wImjih  be  i-  in  dail\'  and  familiar  intereom'S(.' — bis  ac(iuaiiitances,  business 
a-^soei.iies,  and  eniplo>  ees--be  is  regarded  with  v.'Uei'ation  and  att'ection  ;  and  well  may  this  be, 
for  now  in  the'  e\-.  ning  of  life,  upon  looking  baek  over  a  long  and  laborimis  business  career  of 
more  than  sixty  years,  he  can  safely  say  that  while  he  has  benefited  many  he  has  injured 
none." 

Although  advanced  in  years  and  now  at  a  period  where  most  men  who  brave  the  storms 
and  rigors  of  life  feel  the  need  of  perfect  rest  and  abstinent!  from  business  cares,  he  still  tills 
an  importr.nt  i)lace  in  tbe  world,  giving  daily  attention  to  bis  immense  interests,  watching  the 
progress  of  evi-nts  with  keen  visi(jii,  giving  aid  and  eneouragenient  to  those  about  him,  and 
looking  over  a  long  life  that,  although  full  of  labor,  has  been  crowned  with  splendid  returns. 
He  is  held  in  the  highest  I'espect  and  esteem  by  the  community  in  which  he  has  ju'oduced  such 
ample  results,  and  his  name  will  always  rank  high  in  the  list  of  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
the  West. 


E.  A.  HOFFMAN. 

Rev.  Eugene  Augustu.s  Hoffman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  O-eneral  Theological  Semi- 
naiy  of  the  Protestant  Episcoi)al  Church,  was  burn  in  the  city  uf  Xew  York  in  Ibi'i*.  His 
]>arents  resided  in  White  Street,  just  east  of  Broadway.  At  that  time  there  were  but  few  of 
the  better  class  of  resideuees  above  Canal  Street,  while  the  old  IJroadway  stages  ran  only  as  far 
north  as  Bond  Street.  His  early  education  was  begun  in  ]\lr.  fireenougb's  then  well-kn<jwn 
sehuol  in  Variek  Street,  and  com}ileted  in  Columbia  College  Grammar  School,  under  Drs. 
Charles  Antbou  and  Henry  Drisler.  His  family  having  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  in  ]s4'J, 
he  entei-eil  llutgers  (Jollege  in  the  following  year,  and  was  graduated,  at  the  early  age  of 
eigbti.'en,  in  |st7.  1  )esiriiig  to  pursue  his  studies  still  farthei',  he  entered  Harvard  University, 
and  took  bis  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  that  institution  in  1S48  and  1851.  During 
the  summer  of  Isis  he  joinecl  a  Jiarty  of  sixteen  persons  under  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  some  of 
whom  were  si-nt  out  by  the  flerman  universities  and  the  Junl/n  des  Pkintes,  Paris,  to  explore 
the  then  unbroken  wilderness  lying  noidh  of  Lake  Superior.  Tlie  party  was  for  nearly  three 
months  Ijeyond  the  limits  of  civilization.  It  came  back  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  by  the  south  shore, 
making  flie  com]ilete  einaiit  of  that  great  lake  in  their  frail  birch  canoes.  After  returning  from 
that  expedition  be  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary   in  New  York,  of  which  be  is  now 
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the  honored  head,  to  begin  his  preparatii  in  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ChurCh, 
and  was  j^n-uduated  from  that  institution  in  l^.M,  and  orch-rcd  dcafon  in  Christ  Church,  New 
]-'.run.swick,  liy  tlie  P.isliop  of  New  Jersey,  tin-  Ki-ht  licv.  ( i.-ni',-,.  .Washington  Doane,  D.D. 
F(ir  two  yc'tis  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  niis^ioii  wnrk  in  ( iracc  ( 'luu'ch,  Elizabethport,  N.  J. 
In  Uie  spring  i>\  1^:,:;  ji,.  accejited  arall  to  the  rcclorsliip  of  Cliiist  Churcli, Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  then 
just  organized,  and  was  admitted  to  tln^  priesthood  by  IJisbop  Doane  in  St.  John's  Chin-ch, 
Elizabefli.  lM>r  ten  ye.irs  lie  remained  in  this  ].arisli,  oeeupi.Ml  in  the  work  of  establishing  one 
of  the  eailie^t  and  most  sue.n  ssful  five  eliurelns  in  tins  country.  A  large  sbjne  chapel,  after- 
ward enlarge(|  and  converted  into  the  chur<-h  building,  a  parish  .schooldiouse,  and  a  .stone  rec- 
tory were  liuilt.  Tills  cliureh  was  among  the  lirst  in  tins  country  to  have  daily  morning  and 
evening  prayers  and  tbe  weekly  communion,  neither  of  whi<'h  has  ever  been  intermitted  since  the 
chapel  was  built,  i'r.  Itoffni.ni  aNo  organi/.cd  two  palish  schools — a  classical  .school  for  boys 
and  a  primary  scb,,ol  for  girls—wluch  were  highly  successful.  During  the  ten  years  of  Ids 
rectorship  the  congregation,  woi  sluiiiiing  in  a  chapel  seating  but  thiVL'  hundred  people,  and 
none  of  them  riidi  in  this  world's  goods,  c.aitiihuted  through  tlie  Sunday  otferings  ui)ward  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  During  this  peri.nl  Di'.  Motnnan  also  gathered  a  congregation  in  i\lilburn, 
N.  J.,  seven  miles  di^l.iiit,  by  bojding  a  third  ser\  ice  there  on  Sundays,  organized  a  parish,  and 
built  St.  Stephen's  Church,  a  chaste  coimlry  church  si'ating  nearly  five  lumdred  persons.      This 

accomplished,  he  turiicil    his   attention  to  \V Ibridge,  some  ten   miles  from   Elizabeth,  where 

theiv  stood  an  ante- Kevolul  ion  ciiuivh,  bir  years  without  a  congregation.  This  ancient  edifice 
took  lire  on  the  second  occasion  of  its  being  reopened  and  was  entirely  consumed.  Nothing 
dauutiMl  f,y  this  disaster,  the  services  were  continued  in  the  I'reshyterian  <-luu(ii,  kindly  loaned 
for  the  purpose,  a  congregation  gathered,  and  a  brick  church  elected  on  the  site  of  the  "one  that 
was  burnt,  surrounib  il  by  the  graves  of  nearly  two  centuries.  At  the  same  time  his  .sympathies 
were  enlisted  in  behall'  of  St.  .lames"  Church.  1  lacket tstown,  N.  J.,  which  was  heavily  in  debt  and 
had  fall. Ml  into  tlie  hands  of  the  sheriff.  ]'.y  persoiud  efforts  he  secured  sufHcient  to  pay  the 
debt  and  present  the  church  free  and  clear  to  the  dioce.se.  In  the  spring  of  isc,;',,  at  Bishop 
Odenheimer's  earnest  .solicitation,  he  .accepted  thi'  rectorship  of  St.  Mary's  Clmrch,  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  succeeding  Bishop  I  )oaiie,  now  the  Bishop  of  Alli.any.  This  iKirish  was  at  that  time  encum- 
bered with  a  debt  of  twenty-three  thousand  dollars,  and  had  not  siifticient  income  to  meet  the 
annual  interest  on  th.e  indehteduess.  With  his  ch.ar.acteristic  linaiicial  ;ibility  he  immediately 
grajipled  with  this  eiiciimbi.-iiice  on  the  jiarish,  ;md  in  less  tiiau  one  year,  notwithstanding  the 
country  was  at  the  time  eii-.iged  in  a  tenilile  w;tr.  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  wiping  out  the  en- 
tire debt  and  r;nsing  suthcieiit  to  jila.v  ,a  large  pe.d  of  bells  in  the  church  tower,  with  ;in  endow- 
ment bir  till'  ringers.  During  his  coiuiecfion  \vith  New  .Jersey  Dr.  Ifolfman  held  numerous 
p..sitions  of  trust:  b.r  many  years  he  was  ;i  trusted  .adviser  of  Bishop  Doane  during  his  trials; 
secretary  of  the  Standing  Committee;  seca-elary  of  the  Dioces.an  Convention,  and  trustee  of 
Burlington  College  and  St.  M.ary's  Hall.  In  iMit  Dr.  Holfman  ivmoved  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to 
become  rector  of  the  large  ;iiid  imiiortant  parish  of  Crace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights.  To  his  ex- 
ertions was  duo  the  en  it  ion  of  tlio  line  parish  building  whiidi  adjoins  the  church  on  the  west. 
During  his  rectorship  the  p.irish  attained  the  highest  degree  of  j^ro.sperity,  and  the  liberal  system 
of  large  annual  oiTerings  for  missions,  for  which  it  is  still  so  notably  distinguished,  .successfully 
inaugurated.  In  this  church,  during  his  rectorship,  the  meeting  was  held  wdiich  decided  the 
erection  of  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island.  When  the  diocese  was  organized  he  was  prominently 
mentioned  bir  its  bishop  and  elected  the  president  of  its  Standing  Committee.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  most  .active  trustees  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation.  The  keen  air  of  Brooklyn 
Heights  seriously  affecting  his  health,  he  resigned  in!  Si;;)  ,and  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Bliiladelphi;i,  Pa.,  to   try  the  eHVcf  of  a  milder  climate,  removed   from  the   in- 
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fliience  of  tlio  salt  nir  of  (h..  sealH,ar,1.      The  f<,ll,)winy  wciv  among  the  resolutionsTinaniinously 
adopted  hy  the  vestry  at  tliu  time  of  his  resiynatioii: 

"Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  HEiraiTS, 

"New  York,  Fel)niarv  liL'd,  ist;;*. 
_      "Besolrcd,  Tliat  it  is  with  tlie  greatest  sorrow  that  we  part   witli  our  rector    who  has  hv 
his  earnest  elforts  an.l  faithful  ininistry  in  our  parisli,  for  live  vears  past    se.aired  our  entire 
respect  and  alfeetioiiate  regard.  " 

"iiewiZ/vv^  That  in  view  of  tlie  great  prosp.Titv  of  our  parish  which  has  attended  his 
admimstration  <,f  its  atlairs.  we  cannot  reliect  on  tlie  proposed  separation  without  anxious  so- 
licitude and  de.'p  ivgret. 

"Resoln,],  'i'hat  w,'  sliall  alwavs  ivmemher  with  gratitude  the  kind  pastoral  care  (,f  our 
rector,  partu'ularly  Ins  u.nvuutting  attention  and  fre.pienl  visits  to  tlie  sick"  and  afllicted,  which 

most  faithful  triend  and  liheral  heiieta-dor,  and  who  will  long  mourn  his  loss. 

■■'Rcsuln,!,  That  our  r.vtor  laves  us  an  united  parish,  and  with  our  earnest  prayers  for  his 
health  and  happiness  n,  l„s  new  proposed  field  of  lahor.  and  our  hope  that  he  may  he  as  success- 
ful m  the  future  as  he  has  heen  m  the  past. 

l^iyil'-'ll)  HENliV  E.   PlERREPONT, 

Charles  E.  Bh.l, 

ll'(U-(?CHS. 

Alexander  V.  Blake,  A.  W.  Benson, 

W.  C.  Sheldon,  R.  e.  Wheeler, 

John  Blunt,  IL  Messenger, 

Henry  Sanger,  J.  p.  Atklxson, 

]\'.sfr/j)nen." 

He  immediately  secured  for  St.  Mark's  Church  a  large  and  commodious  iTcfory,  and  within 
a  year  organized  tlie  first  Workingmen's  Cluh  in  tliis  .■ountry.  its  nietliods  of  operation 
which  were  partially  adoptcl  from  th.,se  i.revaUingin  England,  proved  so  successful  that  it  soon 
numhered  five  huinlred  memhers.  and  furnished  the  ].atfern  for  numerous  similar  clubs  now 
found  m  all  ].arts  (.f  the  ,',)nntry.  Finding  it  impossible,  owing  to  the  crowded  congregations, 
to  pr.jvide  seats  in  the  ].aiisii  ehuivji  for  many  of  the  laboring  classes,  he  opened  the  church 
^"'"  ^'^''•'''  ^''i-vices  every  Sunday  evening,  at  each  of  which  the  sacred  edifice  was  filled  toils 
utmost  capacity.  1  >ui'ing  his  rectoi.ship  many  costly  improvements  were  made  in  the  church 
liuihling,  tlie  windows  llllod  with  the  richest  English  glass  as  memorials,  and  a  superior  peal  of 
Englisl,  hells  hung  in  the  lowr.  When  he  resign,  d  after  fen  vears  of  faithful  service,  it  was 
found  that  the  connnnnieanfs  had  increased  from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand,  and  the  offer- 
ings had  averaged  about  forty-four  fliousand  dollars  a  vear;  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six 
persons  had  been  baptized  .and  four  hundred  an,l  fortv-six  presented  to  tl,e  l,ish,)p  for  confirma- 
tion. During  the  whole  p..riod  of  his  rectorship,  though  suffering  still  from  the  affection  of  his 
throat  which  he  .'ont.  acted  in  llrooklyn,  he  was  untiring  in  his  labors  and  kept  the  parish  in  a 
most  efficient  an,l  thoroughly  orgamzed  condition.  Never  before  had  tlie  real  power  of  St 
Mark's  Parish  been  so  called  into  service  or  its  liberabtv  l,een  so  developed.  Nor  did  Dr 
Hoftman  .•online  his  labors  to  Ins  jKirisli.  He  was  an  a.'tive  worker  in  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
of  all  the  Dioiv.saii  institutions— the  large  Episcpal  Hospital,  the  Episcopal  Academy  the  Dio- 
cesan and  City  Mis.sions,  the  Prayer-Book  and  Tract  S.Maeties.  In  all  these  p,.sitions  lie  was 
noted  for  his  untiring  industry,  his  good  judgment,  and  his  financial  ability.  A  prominent 
financier  who  had  some  business  transactions  with  him  remarked  after  an  interview  that 
in  making  him  a  clergyman  they  had  spoile.l  a  first-class  bank  president.  Others  were  wont 
to  call  him  (playing   upon  his  initials,  E.  A.  H.)   Executive  Ability  Hoffman.     When  he  left 
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iNewYor 

k,  Bisliop  Stevens, 

of  churchmaiialiip,  sent 

liiiu  the 

following  conii)li- 
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Philadelphia  to  become  Dean  of  the  Crener 
though  materially  difteriug  from  his  seliu 
mentary  letter: 

"Diocese  of  Pen^xsylvaxia,  Episcopal  Eooms, 

"No.    7l.>^  WaLXTT  S'I'KICET,    PlIlLADELPIIIA, 

"May  :;ist,   1^7;>. 

"  JIy  Pear  BnoTHER: — I  cannot  let  you  go  from  this  diocese  without  ti-lling  you  that  in 
your  departure  I  sliall  expei'ie'uce  a  very  great  hiss.  During  ye)ur  living  in  this  city  I  have  ever 
found  you  lhoi-ouglil\-  loyal,  wise  in  couneil.  earne:4  in  evi-ry  ente'rpi-ise  in  wiiieh  you  were  en- 
gaged, and  ne\-er  reiaiss  in  any  duty  laid  u]ion  you.  We  ha\  e  heen  associated  together  in 
many  institutions  and  on  many  t)eeasions,  and  it  lias  evi'r  lieen  a  sati-faetiou  to  me  to  act  with 
you  and  to  enjoy  youi-  soeiety.  I  shall  miss  yoii  as  a  wai-ni  jn'rsonal  friend,  and  also  as  a 
judicious  and  jiraetieal  adviser  in  vai'ious  important  transactions  of  chui-ch  work,  and  this  loss 
it  will  he  diliicult  to  make  up.  1  am  glarl  lliai  you  aiv  to  he  the  head  of  General  Theological 
Seminary.  It  needs  vour  wise  ami  strong  a<tion,  and  1  earnestly  pray  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
ma}'  give  you  all  needed  grace  and  uiidei-standing  to  discharge  the  most  imjiortant  functions 
soon  to  devolve  upon  you.  Wishing  you  all  personal  happiness  for  yourself,  your  wife,  and 
your  chihlren,  and  commending  you  and  yours  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church, 
"1  remain,  dear  brother,  very  truly  yours, 

"  W^.  Bacox  Stevexs. 

"Rer.  E.  A.  Elofiiuoi.  D.Dr 

As  intimated  in  ihe  foregoing  letter,  Dr.  Hoffman  was  not  alhwved  to  remain  merely  in 
charge  of  a  parish,  ft  was  felt  by  those  who  had  watched  his  W(U'k  that  he  should  have  a 
larger  sphere  of  usefulness.  Several  times  he  came  very  near  being  elected  a  bishop.  Put 
providentially  he  was  reserved  for  the  eminent  ]iosition  \vhich  he  now  so  successfully  iills,  and 
where  h(i  has  left  a  permanent  monument  of  his  W(.)rk,  as  Dean  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Pnited  States.  His  election  to  this  re- 
sponsible position,  after  twice  declining  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  connc-ction  with  it,  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  (.'lunch,  and  his  ai-("eptance  of  it  was  warmly  urgi-d  by  prominent 
bishops  and  such  men  as  Drs.  Dix,  Dyer,  and  John  Cotton  Smith.  They  felt  couhdent  that 
under  his  administration  the  Siuninary,  which  had  bi'en  dragging  along  without  suiScient  en- 
dowment and  with  a  stc^adily  increasing  debt,  the  football  of  party  differences  in  the  Church, 
w^ould  soon  have  a  new  Ica-e  of  life  and  take  its  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  ^'hurch's  W(.irk  in 
this  W^estern  woild.  Their  aiuicipations  have  been  more  than  reali/.e.l.  In  le.-s  tlian  ten  years 
lie  has  seiauvd  l)y  his  etforts  over  seven  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  dollars,  given  to  add  to  the 
invested  funds  or  b>r  the  erection  of  the  new  buililings.  Endowments  for  two  pr(jfessursliips, 
an  ample  foundation  for  the  suppt)rt  of  future  deans,  provision  made  for  a  fellow,  for  instructors 
in  elocution  and  church  music,  and  the  endowment  of  the  Bislujp  Paddock  Lectureship,  modelled 
after  the  Bampton  lecture's  in  England,  are  among  the  thinj',s  added  to  its  permanent  useful- 
ness. At  the  same  time  Clielsea  S(piare  has  ln'cu  rapidly  occupied  by  structmc  after  structure, 
until  the  two  (piaint  giay  stone  buililings,  v.diich  belong  to  the  olden  time,  jiave  I  )een  almost  hid- 
den from  view.  Sherred  Hall,  fui-nishing  a  separate  lecture-room  for  each  professor;  Dehon, 
Pintard,  and  Jarvis  Halls,  u.sed  as  dormibjries  for  the  students;  the  spacious  deanery;  the  large 
lire-proof  library  building;  and  lastly  the  magnificent  Chapcd  (.)f  the  Go<id  Shepherd,  without  a 
peer  in  this  coi;ntry,  erected  Ijy  the  dean's  mother  as  a  memorial  to  her  ln;s1)and,  are  already 
completed  and  extend  from  the  corner  of  Twentieth  Street  along  Ninth  Avenue,  and  down 
Twenty-first  Street  half-way  to  Tenth  Avenue,  forming  the  east  quadrangle  and  reminding 
the  visitor  of  one  of  the  old  "Quads"  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  These  buildings,  with  the  ad- 
ditional  end(jwnients,  have  placed   the  Seminary   before  the  Ejiiscojial   Church   as  its  highest 
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school  of  the  prophots,  mm\  \\\[]\  futuix'  t-ndowmcnls,  smno.  of  which,  we  are  told,  ari^  already 
plfd^a'd,  will  rendt'r  it  one  of  tlu'  licst-t'tiuippcd  seats  of  tlieolo-i,-;il  learning  in  the  world.  To 
this  the  family  of  tlie  (lean  has  largely  eontrilmted.  and  if  report  is  true,  the  dean  has  himself 
given  Ins  entire  salaiy  and  also  made  huge  eontriluitions  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  ;is  dean,  1  »i-.  ilolfijian  devotes  con-ideraMe  time  to  other  general  insti- 
tutions of  the  C'hureh,  rarely  heing  ahsent  from  the  meetings  of  lli,'  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  Soeiety,  tlie  Clergymen's  Ivetiring  Fund  Society,  the  >M,eioty  ior  rruniotiug  ludigion 
and  Lt'arniiig  in  tiie  State  of  New  York.  Trinity  Sehool,  a.:id  \\\r  Corporation  for  tlie  lUVwi  of 
Widows  and  Children  ..f  Cl.'rgymen.  In  all  tJie.^e  societi-s  lie  takes  an  active  interest,  and  iu 
several  of  them  acting  as  I'hairmau  of  the  coujuiittee  eliar-e(l  with  the  care  of  their  large 
trust  funds.  He  had  also  reiiresented  the  Diocese  of  ^\'w  ^^ irk  in  the  four  last  (ieneral  e'on- 
ventious,  serving  on  many  uf  its  important  committees.  Di'.  Hoffman  is  a  niendier  oi'  the 
Arclueological  liistitnte  ot  America;  al^o  of  the  .\merican  Institute  of  Christian  riiik.-ophy; 
of  the  Metropolitan  .Ahr^ciim  of  Art,  New  York  City;  of  the  Museum  uf  Natural  History,  x\ew 
York  City;  of  the  Anieri.  an  ( i.M.graphieal  Society;  of  the  New  Ycndc  ffi.storical  Society,  and  of 
the  New  York  Cencal.igi<  al  and  I'.iographi.al  Socirty.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Kutgeis  C.-llc-e  in  l^r,:;,  fn.ni  Ka.ine  (.'oll.^ge  in  lss2,  froiu  the  Seminary  in 
1S85,  a.n.l  from  Coluiulna  Colj.-g,.  in  l^s,;.  The  degree  of  D.C.  L.  was  conferred  upon  jiini'  liy 
Kings  C.lleg.'  CniverMty,  Windsoi',  Nova  Scotia,  in  l^no,  and  tluitof  LL.D.  hy  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Sonth.  Sewanee,  Teiiir,  in  l-I'L.  He  is  the  author  of  several  small  woi  ks,  a  valuahle 
manual  of  devotion  tor  communicants,  hesides  various  sermons,  addresses,  and  revi-w  arti(des. 
The  followmg  description  of  his  jiersonal  appearance  whili-  rectoi-  (,f  Crjice  Church,  Diooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  will  still  serve  to  hring  him  hetore  us,  though  imav  tlnui  twentv  added  vears  have 
tiuge.l  his  heard  with  gr;iy: 

"Dr.  Holfman  is  aliove  the  medium  height,  and  of  those  e(pial  proportions  which  are  con- 
sidered th.'  most  graceful  in  man.  The  characteristics  of  his  countenance  are  those  of  inti'llect 
and  amialiiliiy.  Vou  sc  that  he  is  (pii<-k  of  thought  ;md  gentle  of  heart.  W'li.'n  Ik'  ta.lks 
there  is  a  measure  of  rellectioii  in  his  manner,  hut  it  is  e(iually  clear  that  his  coiuict ions  are 
rapid  and  at  the  same  time  likely  to  he  reliahle.  His  face  li.'is  a  natural  hahit  ot'  k  lapsing 
into  a  .smile,  and  in  conversation,  while  he  seems  husy  with  iii^  thoughts,  there  are  inustaiit 
flashes  of  this  lirightness  which  overspread  it.  He  has  a  full,  clear  eye,  .searching  in  its  glance, 
it  is  true,  hut  still  soft  and  winning.  His  manners  are  fraidc.  c(nirteous,  and  every  wav  pol- 
ished, with  a  moderate  amount  of  well-sustained  dignity.  He  is  a  nuin  who  takes  great  enjoy- 
ment in  his  own  domestic  circle,  and  he  is  eminently  social  in  other  respects.  Ihit  it  is  i-ea'dilv 
to  he  seen  that  his  mind  and  heart  are  never  for  a  moment  led  away  frinn  his  leligious  ^vork. 
All  his  duties  are  ex;i<'tly  and  faithfully  performed;  no  toil  o\erta-k.s  him;  no  disi  oui  ageiuents 
dishearten  him  ;  and  at  all  times  , and  under  all  ciivumstan.vs  vou  lind  him  the  same  anh^nt 
Christian.  He  is  not  onlv  a  d.'cplv  reli-ious  man,  Imt  couscieni  ions  and  strict  in  his  ]  arti.  ular 
faith.  _  The  doctrines  of  his  Chuivii  are  at  oiKv  his  enthusiasm  and  his  hope,  and  his  jatient 
etlort  is  to  show  in  his  own  life  their  comfort  and  heauty.  Dr.  Hoffman's  sermons  are  emi- 
nently ]iractical  in  theii'  hearing.  P>eing  so  nuich  a  tsersoii  of  system,  judgment,  and  the 
innnediate  direction  of  .all  means  to  the  end  sought  to  lie  accomplished,  he  is  not  different  in  his 
style  of  writing.  There  is  a  warmth  and  grace  ahout  his  words,  and  at  times  a  polisla'd  and 
moving  elofpience;  Imt  the  pronunent  and  overshadowing  ]MMadiarity  is  a  plain,  foreihle  expres- 
sion of  common-seirse  views.  His  delivery  is  without  mucli  gesture  .and  in  evervwav  miassum- 
ing.  He  has  a  strong  and  ,alfog,.(her  i.leasant  v., ice.  His' earnest  and  unifonuly  successful 
laljors  have  won  him  a  cons])i(aious  |)lace  among  the  l']piscopal  cl.'rgy.  Without  jijirade  of  in's 
ahility,  and  the  most  iniohtrusive  of  men  in  advan<-ing  his  <iwn  ]iersonal  advantage,  still  he  is 
careful  that  he  is  hehind  no  man  in  willingness,  devotion,  and  confidence  in  the  line  of 
Christian  duty." 
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AITGITSTUS  Vx.  IT  ALL. 

Augustus  R.  Hall,  a  prominent  and  n'i)resentativo  mcrcliaut  and  imjiortrT  of  Philadi-lphia 
(only  surviviny  rhild  of  .Joseph  and  Olivia  (lardinrr  Halli,  was  liorn  at  ratcrson,  N,  J.,  Octolier 
•JTtli,  isu-l  :  was  haptizcd  at  St.  :\Iary"H  F.pisc.pal  C'liinvh,  Ihirlin-l.m,  N.  .1.,  and  afterward  c.in- 
lirmed  by  the  Keverend  Doctor  Dorr,  of  Christ  I'hurrli.  rhiladclpliia.  and  is  now  tln'  senior  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hall  family  of  Bristol,  Pa.  This  ..Id  family  was  humdrd  hy  Robert  Hall,  of 
Westminster,  England,  who  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  Ii'.^l',  it  is  said,  on  the  \\\lc(>iiie  or  one  of 
the  other  vessels  of  W'dliam  I'enn's  tleet.  Robert  Hall  was  the  lirst  Coroner  of  Pueks  County, 
and  one  of  the  repivs<>iitatives(.f  that  eounty  in  the  first  Provincial  Ass.^ndily,  wlure  liesi-aKMl  the 
first  loian  of  Colonial  ( lovei  !im<'iit  for  Pennsylvania.  lie-  was  a  prominent  and  aetivi'  member  of 
the  Soci,.|y  uf  friends.  The  lirst  nieeti;i--  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Neshairiiiiy  (u..w  .Middle- 
to\vu>.  monthly  mectiiiLC,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Nicholas  Wain,  the  seeond  at  the  Imuse  ..f  Rub- 
ert  Hall,  and  so  alternately  until  the  decease  of  Robert  Hall,  March  L^^tli.  Pis^.  P-.-Pi-rt  Hall 
mari'ied  Kli/abeth  White,  of  Brockelbury,  County  of  Berks,  England,  a  descendant  of  an  old 
family,  who-;e  fat  her,  ( ieorge  White,  came  to  Pennsylvania  iu  li.isT  oi-  less.  John  Hall,  of 
Ih'istol,  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  this  marriage.  Pie  was  one  of  the  principal  i.ersons  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  from  the  Crown  a  charter,  dated  November  14th,  ITiio,  erecting  Bristol 
into  a  lioi'i.ugh  ami  constituting  Joseph  Bond  and  John  Hall  Inirgesses.  John  Hall  served  as 
chief  burgess  for  lifteen  years  and  as  a  member  of  Council  for  three  terms.  He  was  also  for 
nine  years  a  n-iuesentative  of  Bucks  County  in  the  Provincial  Assembly,  six  times  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  fre.iueutly  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  His  sou,  Joseph  Hall,  great-grand- 
fathiM-  of  Augustus  R.  Hall,  likewise  held  office  in  the  Borough  government.  On  the  maternal 
side  Augustus  R.  Hall  is  de.scended  frorn  the  Gardiner,  Elton,  Lovell,  Staycey,  and  Tenkin 
families,  of  .\e\v  .lersey.  His  direct  maternal  ancestor  was  Thomas  Gardiner,  of  Warminster, 
County  of  Wilts,  i'aigland,  whose  ancestry  can  be  traced  for  three  generations  in  that  county. 
Thomas  (Gardiner  i)urc]iased  a  share  in  the  West  Province  of  New  Jersey  in  fOT.S,  in  which 
year  he  removed  to  that  province,  settling  at  Burlington,  where  his  house,  the  first  dwelling  to 
lie  ereeied,  lieennie  the  principal  building  in  the  new  town,  and  in  it  for  some  time  were  held 
the  public  iih'etiiigs  ami  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  an  active 
member.  "  it  was  fmm  tin'  house  of  Thomas  Gardiner  that  the  horn  was  blown  which  convened 
the  town  meetings."  lu  icsl  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  As.sembly  and  of  the  (hjvernor's 
Council,  serving  in  tliose  capacities  and  as  one  of  the  judges  of  courts  of  Btirlingfon  County 
until  his  death  in  Iti'.U.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  SOU,  Thomas  (lardiner  the  younger,  who  was 
one  of  the  judg-i's  (if  the  cimits  uf  (iloiic(_'ster  County,  recorder,  and  afterward  burgess  of  the 
town  of  Burlington,  iu  IT'.to  he  resigned  the  latter  otfice,  when,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
(>l  his  county  in  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Provinces  of  East  and  AVest  New 
Jersey,  be  was  elected  Speaker  of  that  body.  He  was  tlie  steadfast  friend  of  the  people,  thereby 
incurring  the  disjileasure  of  the  Royal  Covernor,  who  deprived  him  of  the  speaker.ship  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  have  him  ejected  from  his  seat  in  the  AssemlJy.  As  an  inter- 
esting event  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey,  not  generally  known,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  a  lirief  account  of  Air.  Gardiner's  subsequent  contentions  with  the  Governor  and  his  party, 
as  des(a-ibed  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  descendants,  the  late  John  St(K'kton  Littell,  Es(piire,  of 
Elton  House,  Germantown,  Pa.  : 

"Matters  in  the  Cotmcil  jirogressed  smoothly  for  a  while,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Governor 
justified    the   compliments  contained    in   the   Speaker's   addr.'SS.      13ut  his  disposition  c<^uld  not 
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long  be  concealed  from  those  with  wliom  he  was  inimeiliatcly  connected  in  the  Goveninieut. 
The  character  of  Lord  Cornbury,  a  near  rehitive  of  the  (,>iircn,  is  well  known  to  the  rea(h'is  of 
our  early  history  to  have  been  vicious  in  the  extreme.  'i'hiTc  was,  moreover,  no  bounds  to  his 
extrav.-iLCanee.  Soon  after  be,  loolc  jiossessioii  of  the  ( u.veninient,  he  became  unsupjiortalily 
tyrannical  and  arbitrary.  I'arties  existed  even  at  that  eaily  period,  and  the  tTovenior  iiad  his 
adherents,  it  is,  however,  a  source  of  satrsfaction  to  thi/  writer  tiiat  the  Speaker  was  not  of 
the  number;  but  (liat  hi;  was  possessed  ot  courage,  eiieri^-y,  and  ability  sufficient  to  oppose  and 
check  the  encroacbuicut  of  Lord  Cornlimy  upon  the  piavilegcs  of  the  Assembly  and  country; 
and,  as  an  inevitabli!  consequence,  we  lind  Iiim  (dmoxious  to  his  bij^b  dis]ileasure.  Tbwai'ted 
in  some  of  his  lawless  meastires  by  the  position  and  induenee  ol  the  SjuN-iker,  and  as  the  only 
way  of  gainins^  tin?  object  he  desired,  he  abruptly  dismissed  the  Assi'iubly  and  issued  the  writs 
for  a  new  election.  lb' dismissed  the  Assenddy  with  many  mmv  enconnums  tiiaii  many  of  them 
received  on  lluir  relmii  to  tlieir  bo]iies.  Tin.'  charactei'  and  ability  of  Mi-.  (iardiiK'r  secured 
his  re-election,  noi\\  iilislandin--  tlie  opjiosition  oi'  tb<'  ( bix-emor  and  bis  adherents;  Imt  the 
majority  of  tlie  ddc-ates  W(ic  of  a  ddfeivnt  stamp  and  tamely  suifered  tb<'  intri-nes  and 
arbitrary  practices  of  Coruburv  to  dcpi'l\c  tlicni  of  the  services  ,,f  three  of  tludr  most  ii'ilbiential 
members— Thou LM  (:ai(niier,  Thomas  hamliert,  and.b,sei)b  Wri-lit— umler  Ibe  pi-etenee  of  not 
owning  enougii  land  to  ipi.dily  them  to  sit  there,  tlion;;li  Ibey  weie  known  to  be  men  of  large 
and  sufficient  estate,  ami  tbc  same  .Assemlilv  at  their  next  meitmgat  Ambov,  in  iTo,",.  them- 
selves declared  that  tbcmcmbe,-s  had  lieretotor,.  full  v  sat  i^lied  1  he  il,,useof  tlieir  being  dulv  (pial- 
itied  to  sit  in  the  same,  and  they  were  then  admitted  to  tbeii- scats,  tlie  puipose  ol  tli.-ir  ex'clusion 
having  been  ans\vei-ed.  This  sitting  was  in  (  ictober  and  Novcmlicr.  'j'hese  jmrp'o^-es  were  the 
ejection  of  (Gardiner  imm  the  Speakership  and  the  election  of  a  moni  pliant  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  (ioveinor." 

i\Ir.  (iardiuer  was  also  on<'  of  the  members  of  the  Cotmcil  of  Projjrietors,  and  was  atdive  in 
procuring  the  recall  of  the  obnoxious  '  iov.'rnor  and  the  apjioint  mcnt  of  bord  Lovelace  in  bis  place, 
lie  died  in  ITIl'.  and  bis  death  is  thus  reco]-,led  in  the  minutes  of  the  (Amncil  of  Lroiuietois,  17-1  : 

"This  year  died  Thomas  (lardiner  of  Burlington;  many  tiim.'s  menlioiied  liefore,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  imblic  business,  a  good  survey<ii-,  and  a  useful  member  of  society,  several  years 
one  of  Council,  Treasurer  of  the  A\'estern  Division,  and  the  first  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  after 
the  union  of  East  and  West  Jersey.'' 

Augustus  R.  Hall  was  brought  to  l^hiladelphia  wdien  about  five  years  of  age.  In  consetiuence 
of  the  loss  of  his   father    and    his  motlier's  jirecarious  health  lie   was  thrown  upon  his  own 

resources  in  early  boyli 1.      After  receiving  a  brief  common-scjioid  eilucation  in  Philadelphia, 

he  entered  the  em[)loy  of  dacoli  F.vans,  of  Evesham  township.  N.  J.,  a  farmer,  with  whom  he 
remaiiK'd  a  few  y,ais,  adding  to  bis  stock  of  learning  by  attending  s<'hool  during  the  winter 
months.  Lidnrning  to  i'hiladclphia,  he  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  and 
served  for  a  period  of  neail\-  live  years,  during  wliicb  time  he  visited  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  ^Mozambi.pie,  Last  Coast  of  Africa,  Jlontevideo, 
Uruguay,  St.  Jolm's,  New  ilrunswick,  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  several  othe-r  places  of  minor 
importance.  Every  opportunity  was  afforded  him  that  the  service  would  admit  of  to  make 
himself  acciuainted  wilh  both  practical  navigation  and  seamanship.  And  on  the  trip  of  the 
vessel  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  ]\Iontevideo,  Montevideo  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Rio  Janeiro  to  New 
York  he  kept  a  com]  lete  journal  of  the  vessel's  course,  distance  made  each  day,  incidents  of  the 
voyage,  etc.  ()l)taining  leave  of  absence,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Leaving  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  lie  tried  several  occupations,  finally,  January  1st,  1S45,  becoming  a  salesman 
in  the  establishment  of  \V.  X.  i.\:  C.  Taylor,  importers  of  tin  and  terne  plates,  metals,  etc., 
on  North  Third  Street.  From  that  time  he  has  constantly  leaded  in  Philadelphia  and  been 
identified  with  its  interests  and  progress.  A  year  after  entering  the  service  of  the  Taylors 
l\Ir.  William  Taylor  retired,  and  his  initial  was  drojiped  from  the  linn  title.     Sulisequently  the 
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place  of  Imsincss  was  rciimviMl  to  Xos. 
the  linu  \v;h  .•liaiiw-,,!  toX.  &  (i.  Tayl. 
partners  in  thr  l.usmrss  ..f  :\[r.  Jlall 
ouitn.l  of  tho  sal.'sd.'partuiriit  ami  c. 
which  the  hoii,,,.  ha.l  hrr,,iv  that  time 
iinpoi-ted  win\  iron,  anil  the  other  forei 
l.MM,   Mr.   Hall  withdrew  lr,.!ii  the  tin 


id  e  Ih-aneli  Street,  Tn  January,  A^^iVl,  tho  name  of 
iiajiany,  a  elian-c  hroUL;ht  ahout  hy  the  admission  as 

:\li-.  William  \'.  'I'aylor.  Mr.  Hall  atone.,  assumed 
■need  tho  direct  importation  of  tin  and  terne  ];lat<'S, 
uvd  from  New  V,,r]c,  aUh.ou-h  tlie  hiaii  had  always 
laterials  which  they  dealt  in,      (  )n  the  l^t  of  iM'hi'uary, 

.\.  c\:  0.  Tavlor  Comeanv,  ;md  foumh'd  the  house  of 


•nt. 


tliat 


Hall  .^  C; 

is^:;,  and 

time  that  the  tiiniof  11 
a  line  of  st.'amei-s  liet\ 
porters  and  others  into)- 
in  IsTo  in  th.'  estahlidi 
h'ailroad  Companv  .'on 
naturally  helon-.  .1  to 
of   slow  sailin-    vessids 


of   trade,  a 


•  -Mr.  Hall 
.y  Tai-pente 
n  riiila.lelp 
■d  in  the  foi 
nt  of  the  Ai 
Mitcd   mah'i 

■    I'hiladelph 


Market 
sole  pro 
ed,  the.. 


id    h 


Mr.   Ha: 

have    ,1 
t  ill   the 


.  Mr.  (_'ar|icnter  die<l  June, 
r.ii.rietor  of  the  husiiiess,  Ahout  the 
;  (piestion  of  the  feasiliility  of  starting 
as  a-itated  anion-  the  tiiejilate  ini- 
iila.l.Jphia,  an  a-itation  that  resulted 
ers.  To  this  result  th(^  reiin.sylvania 
livin- that  to  seeui-c  W,,-  trade  which 
r  modes  of  fraiisportation  than  that 
ation  of  the  new  slcai.-iship  line;  his 
amiile  induced  other  merchants  to  do 
lie  11  a  prominent  p'ai  t  in  political  af- 
of  his  immedia.te  hnsiness  an.l  the 
trade  with  which  his  name  has  heen 
so  I,,!!-,  so  el-.scly,  and  so  honorahly  idenf-ihed.  The  iiicivased  importance  of  the  tin-plato 
trade  ill  Philadelphia  is  in  a  la.rge  measure  due  to  the  exertiDus  and  enter]))  ist^  of  Augustus  H. 
Hall.  Twent\'li\e  years  ayii  there  were  only  two  tm-plate  houses  in  I'hilailelphia;  now  there 
are  seven,  and  all  d.iin--  a  tlourishing  business,  each  one  tran.sacting  a  heavier  trade  than  was 
done  hy  the  pioneer  linus.  In  the  Masonic  fraternity  Mr.  Hall  has  taken  an  a.etive  interest  for 
many  yi'ars,  and  has  heen  honored  hy  having  many  important  offices  of  the  Onh^r  conterreil  upon 
him.'  He  is  also  a  niemher  ,,f  the  Board  ..f  Tiade,  Commercial  Excliangv,  ilaritime  Exchange, 
ilaster  Builders'  Association,  the  Union  League,  t!ie  ]:ist<irieal  Society  of  rennsylvania,  Franklin 
Institute,  the  .Alaniila<-turers'  Cluh,  tlie  Art  Cluh,  and  an  honorary  nieiiiher  of  the  I'irst  li'egi- 
nient  V.'teraii  Cirps.  (;)n  September  Mth,  is-iT,  .Mr.  Hall  married  .Mi^s  Caroline  Alford,  who 
on  her  father's  siile  is  descended  from  an  old  family  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  on 
her  mother's  side  from  the  Hasletts  of  I)elaware  and  MarjJand,  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Wiiv  of  Independence.     Their  survi^•ing  children  are  one  daughter  and  four  sons. 


own  iirm  suh.cril.ed  liberally,  and  hy  his  inllifiice 
likewise.  Mr.  Hall  has  at  no  tim.-  in  his  active, 
fail's,  .levoting  his  time  and  .•n.^rgies  to  the  1  urtl 
a.lvaii.'.Mn.'iit    in    I  ■hilad.diihia  of   th.-  imp.irtant  bra 


OLIVER  AVP]NT)Ei;r.  ]T()E:MES. 


Oliver  Wkndkll  IIolmf.^^,  jioet  and  humorist,  w; 
ISOl),  the  year  in  which  Alfred  Teunys.in  also  saw  the 
a  clergyman  and  a  A'ale  College  gradiiab',  who  bei-am. 
and  his  fre.:pient  contributions  on  early  .Vmeri.'au  his 
setts  Histori.'al  So.'iety.  Y.iung  (  »liv..r  went  to  s.di 
D.daware,  with  :\l,irgar.'t  Eull.-r,  the  gifte.l  transcen.l 
tess  d'(_).ssoli,  and  with    that    Eichard    Ibnrv  Dana,  ai 


born  ill  Cambriilge,  Mass.,  August  Oth, 
:,dil.  11.^  was  th..  s.in  of  Alii. d  Holmes, 
.est  kii..wu  by  his  ^-Annals  of  Am.-riea" 
ry  in  the  c..ll.-.,'ti..ns  of  th.'  ^lassachu- 
1  with  Abr.-d  Eee,  afterward  Ihsh.p  of 
italisj,  wh.)  aft.'rwar.l  be.-am.-  th.'  C.iun- 
hor  of   ■•Tw.>   ^'.Nirs   Eeloiv  th.'   Mast." 


He  was  prejiaiv.!  for  c..ll<.g.'  at  I'hillips  AikIov.t  A.-ad.Miiy,  an.l  whil.'  tli.^ni  ma.h'  a  traiislati.m 
in  heroic  coupltJs  fr.nn  th.j  first  b. .ok  ..i'  X^irgil's '■  .h'.nei.l."  Alter  leaving  riiilli]>s  An.l.)\cr, 
Holmes  went  t.j  Ifarvanl,  where  h.i  graduated  in  lsi>;i,  in  company  with  William  H.  r'hanning, 


^Uv-2^,-      y^^-^^^i^^i^c-/^     ^9r 
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James  Fivoman  f'larko,  ami  l>oiiiainiii  \{.  Curtis.  \\v  couti-iliuliMl  to  one  nf  the  college  periodi- 
cals and  aiii)r;uvd  in  the  cnnnncncviiicnt  cxriviscs  as  llic  po.d  df  his  year.  It  was  in  ls30  that 
Holmes  wrote  that  well-renienihi-rod  jMicni  hi'^innint;-, 

"Ay,   tiiir  licr  talU-rrd  eiisi,i,'ii  down!" 

and  whi(di  was  puldislied  in  the  JlosUni  Adnrtisrr,  luin-  altcrwanl  widely  eopied  in  the  news- 
papers and  ..n  lian.l-hills,  ir.vivin-  a  wrv  -vii'''-;'!  einidat ion.  H.ihiirs  wi'..le  the  pn,.ni  in  a 
l)urst  of  pati-intic  ardor  en  liearin-  thai  it-  was  iirepu.sed  ti.  l.r.'ak  up  tiie  eld  IVi-ate  ( 'e,/.s//7^(- 
//e//,  and  th,'  resnlt  was  that  th<'  shii,  was  snved  and  llelmes  aehieved  an  immediate  reputa- 
tion, l.otli  loi-  his  portry  and  Ins  ].atriotism.  Ijohnes  n..\v  went  lo  Candaiilye  and  studied  law 
for  a  year  at  the  Ihii-vaid  haw  Seliooi,  and  it  was  at  tliis  period  he  hegan  to  he  known  as  a, 
writer'of  humorous  verse.  He  pulilislie,!  -  Kvenin-  hy  a.  ■l\ulor,-  "The  Heiyht  of  tlie  h'idicai- 
lons,'' and  others.  In  Is:!:;  lie  join<-d  with  Ejh's  ^-argent  and  I'ark  I'.enjaniin  in  cmtrihuting 
to  one  of  the  humorous  -itld.ooks  .,f  the  period,  entille.l  "The  Harl)ine,.r."  This  was  h.r  a 
charitahle  purpos,-,  tlie  ]>rotits  of  tlie  venture  hein-  given  to  ihe  A^yhnu  for  the  hdind.  The 
grandlalh(  r  e.f  Ihilmes  was  a  surgvon  in  tlie  Kevolutiouary  .\iiny,  and  the  young  man  appears 
to  hav  mlierited  a  taste  for  the  niedieal  profession.  i-'or  although  he  liad  given  some  time  to 
the  consideration  of  the  law,  lie  now  gave  up  all  idea  of  loljowing  that  profession  and  hegan 
to  study  medi.'ine  with  Dr.  .lames  .hudvson,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  wheiv  he  passi-d  three 
years  walking  the  hospitals  and  eomi.leting  Ins  niedieal  eilueation.  In  |s:;t;  he  received  his 
degree  of  M.  D.,  and  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  tirst  volume  of  his  poems  ai.peai'ed  in  Loston, 
including  f.irty-live  ],ieces.  among  whi.h,  h.'si.l.'s  those  already  mentioned,  were,  "Poetry:  A 
:\letric.d  r,.-say,"  "The  Last  [,eaf,"  "  My  Aunt,"  "The  Tread-mill  Song,"  and  "Tlie  Se])teml)er 
tiale."  Haling  the  ne.\t  three  years  Hr.  Holmes  practised,  hut  to  a  limited  extent,  his  taste 
leading  him  ratliei'  in  tlie  direction  of  elucidating  the  tlieoiw  of  medicine  tlian  towai'd  its  j.rac- 
tice.  In  \^:V.\  lie  was  cho.sen  professoi'  of  anat<any  and  physiol, ,gy  at  Hartnioiith.  The  follow- 
ing year  In-  married  Amelia  Lee  Jacks<.n,  daughter  of  Hi-,  f'liarles  Jackson,  of  the  Snpicme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  having  now  the  necessity  to  make  a  hidler  jirovision  lor  himself 
than  was  aifonled  hy  his  professors] lip,  he  resigned  tliis  and  settled  in  ISoston,  where  he 
returned  to  the  praiMice  of  medicine;  at  the  sanies  time  he  continued  his  writing,  having  already 
gained  three  ,.f  the  P.ovLton  prizes  lor  medical  dissertations.  Tlu'  three  essays  were  ptdilished 
together  in  Pxistonin  1^:'.^.  Hr.  Holmes  was  aiiiiointed  ju-ofessor  of  anatomy  and  jihysiology 
in  tlie  medical  s.hool  of  Harvar.l  (.'oileg.',  Camhridge,  in  1^17,  succeeding  Hr.  John  C.  Warren 
in  that  po-ition.  Ih-  aPo  hecanie  alioul  this  time  a  lyceiim  lecturer  and  gained  imnu'diate 
popularity,  whicli  lie  nevr  lost.  In  ksPi  he  estahhshed  a  summer  home  at  Piftslield,  ]\Iass., 
and  he  now  hegan  to  he  thoroughly  recognized  as  a  prominent  ligure  in  the  group  of  New 
England  wiiteis  of  the  day.  He  was  not,  however,  uiimindfiil  of  his  ohligalioiis  to  his  jn-o- 
fession,  and  from  time  to  time  pulilished  meilical  works  of  )■(  al  scieiitilic  value.  These  included 
"  Lectures  on  Homo., ]iat]iy  and  its  Kindled  Heiusious"  li^l'Ji;  "  h'eport  on  I\Iedical  Literature,"' 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  jSational  Medical  Association  (IMs);  '-Puerperal  Fever  as  a  Pri- 
vate Pestileni;e"  li--.'..", i;  "Currents  and  Counter-Current.;  in  ]\Iedical  ycienci'"  (  I  ^ill  i ;  and 
"Border  Lines  in  Soni.^  Provinces  of  Medical  Science"  (iMi:.').  These  included  all  of  Hr. 
Holmes"  medical  writings  of  importance,  and  a  nuniher  of  tlb'se  papi-rs  wen'  rei}nhlis]ied  in 
l.ss:;  ni  one  volume,  entitled  "?>Iedical  Essays."  Hi  the  mean  time  he  had  ])uhlished  .several 
volumes  of  jioetiw,  including  "Hraina"  (isn;);  "Astraea;  the  ISalanci'  of  llhisioirs"  (l.seU); 
and  "Songs  in  Many  Keys"  (IstH).  These  were  afterward  eo]lecte(l  in  different  editions,  in 
many  cases  expensively  and  tastefully  jirodnced  with  line  illustrations.  The  Alhiiilir  Moiilhly 
was  <'stahli.shed  in  I'.oston  late  in  Is.^T.  heing  one  of   the  eaHiest  attempts  at  the  production  of  a 
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periiiilical  ]iul)li<'atiiin  nf  tirst-cla-;s  iiiorit.  To  this  luagaziiii'  I  >r.  llnlnn^s  was  ono  of  the  earliest 
(•(.iilrilmtdrs,  aiul  iiimiciliatcly  -aimMl  the  attrntinu  of  tlir  ivadiii--  ])nl>lic  to  tliat  extent  that 
liis  work  was  lookrd  for  wi!h  siM-.-ial  iiitt^rost  in  .'vory  )uoiith\s  issue  of  tlie  MImiiiv.  Here 
it  was  that  hr  h.^-an  tin'  iniMi.-ation  of  th,'  hrilliaiil  ami  frequently  plnlosoi.hieal  e..llecti(.n 
of  papers  laititled  -Tho  Autocrat  of  the  P.reakfast -Tahj,'/'  'I'hesr  ]iai»'rs,  eouvorsat ional  in 
character  ami  enlivened  hy  tivquiail  hur.-ts  of  wit  and  sly  inteiludes  of  a  spe.ies  of  ]inin(jr 
characteristic  of  tlie  wi'iter,  are  unlike  anythiu:^:  else  in  literature.  I'-esidcs  their  beauty  of 
prose  styh^  and  their  charm  of  variety,  olten  exquisitely  pathetic  and  a-ain  delicioirsly  witty, 
tliey  weiv  al«i  ornaiuented  with  some  of  tlie  veriest  yems  of  llolm.'s'  poetry.  On  comduding 
this  series  Dr.  Holmes  he-an  another,  .utithMl  '■'riie  Professor  at  the  I'.reakfast-Tal.le,"  ;,ud  this 
was  lollowed  after  a  tim.'  hy  '•  The  I'oet  at  the  lirc^akfast-Tahle.-  Kadi  of  tliese  collections 
was  puhHshed  hy  it.self,  \<,'\  isc,,i,  ;,ud  JsTi'.  In  Isci  h,-  ],iil,li.hed.  at  tirst  seri.ally  and  after- 
ward in  twi.  voluuH's  ill  hook-form,  a  novel  entitled  •■  Fdsi.'  X'eiuier:  A  liomanc..  of  Destiny,"  an 
extraordinary  psychol,.-ic;,l  study,  wludi  produced  an  elVect  upon  the  minds  ,.f  those  who  read 
it  nior.' marki^d  th.an  is  usually  the  case  wilh  works  of  tiction.  Jn  Ise.sh,.  puhlished  another 
novel,  '-The  Cuardiaii  An-el,"  which  was  not,  howcvr,  as  eifective  or  as  popular  as  the  first. 
He  also  puhlished  m  isi;i  another  .■ollectioii  of  essavs,  ..utitled  "Souudiu-s  from  the  Atlauti.';" 
in  1S71,  ••Me.-haiii-.m  in  Thought  and  :\Iorals;-  and  in  1  sT;i,  ■•  Memoirs  of  John  Lothrop  Mot- 
ley." He  puhlished"  Memoirs. , f  Palpli  Waldo  Hniersoii  (|s-li;  "  A  ^Mortal  Antipathy"  (l^s.5); 
and  "Our  Hundred  Days  in  Kurope"  (  l^-7i;  the  latter  ;i  chai'iuiu-  record  of  the  experiences  of 
the  '•Autoia'.it"  while  taking  a  brief  vacation  abroad.  \h-.  Holmes'  writin-s  have  been  so 
versatile  in  character  that  it  is  ditiicult  to  select  eithei-  iiidi\idual  instances  of  pr.>se  or  verse  or 
ilhrstrations  of  style  which  w..uld  lairly  display  his  p.-culiar  .eeuius.  Amon--  his  lyri.'s  it  has 
been  said    that   he   himself  preferred  '•  d'he  Chambered   Nautihi-."     Others  of  certainly   e(pud 

the  latter,  "Tlie  Voiceless"  and  ■■Sim  ;md  Miadosv.-  It  !-<  ivmarkahle  with  regard  to  Holmes 
that  he  h.as  proven  him.-^elf  at  once  the  m.ist  amusing  and  the  most  pathetic  of  writers.  When 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  the  acknowledge.!  wit  of  Harv.anl  (.'.illege,  '"at  whose  lively 
sallies  th.' .Ions  lost  their  gravity  and  th.>  uu.lei'gi-a. Urates  r.iare.l,"  y,>t  when  he  cliose.  no  one 
could  b.'  more  seri.ius  ami  more  earnest  .,r  more  di-termine.l  in  advancing  oiiinious  .if  tlie  deep- 
est imiiortaiu-e  to  liiimau  lib\  Says  ,an  abb;  writ.'f  in  the  Xm-  YurL-  'rr/Im ,u:.  c-oinmeuting,  on 
his  seventiidh  birth.lay,  .)n  tli.^  litei-.iry  lile  of  Oliver  Wen. all  Ifohnes:  "In  whatever  literary 
work  he  has  undertak.ai,  his  taste  has  be.ai  perfect  au.l  his  h.iiid  siiiv.  (  )f  all  our  literary  men, 
he  al.im\  pi  rh.-ips,  ,-aii  truly  lioast  that  never  in  a  single  iiistaiic.'  ha.she  been  dull;  to  which  we 
may  a. LI  that  h.>  li.is  ii.'ver  be.u  c.ir.l.'ss.  The  construction  .)f  s.un.'  of  his  minor  pieces  is 
pretty  near  p.-rf.cti.)n.  Th.iL  they  h.ave  w.)U  and  kepi  an  unusual  ]iopularity  may  b.'  attributed 
as  mu<'h  to  th.'ii-  ai'listic  .•onsti-ucli.,ii  .as  to  their  t. ■ml. -r  thought  ami  hdelity  to  nature."  No 
one  so  much  ;is  Hohii.'^.  in  New  England,  has  been  .-allcl  up..n  b.r  th.is.^  g.aii.al  and  friendly 
etTorts  whi(di  aiv  mad.'  by  jm-ts  au.l  ess.ayists  on  birthdav  .Kcasi.ms  an.l  other  festivals 
arrang.'d  in  honor  .d'  their  fell.iw-workia's.  A  jMiem  i-ea.l  by  him  at  the  celebration  of  the 
seventieth  liirthday  of  l^-v.  James  Freeman  Clarke  began  after  this  fashion: 

1  Iji-iug  the  simplest  pledge  of  love, 

Friend  of  my  early  da_ys  : 
Mine  is  the  hand  without  the  glove, 

The  heart-beat,  not  tlie  phrase. 

IIow  few  still  breathe  this  mortal  air 

We  called  by  school-boy  names  I 
You  still,  wluitever  you  may  wear, 

T.)  uw  aiv  alu-.-ivs  James. 
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The  (.'aso  with  which  HuhiU's  thivw  olT  hir-Ii  vcr.st's  tnr  li;in(|Uct  invsciitation  may  have  hecn 
inoro  appari'iit  than  iv;il ;  cfrtaiiily  there  was  never  aiiylhini;-  laekiii.u,'  in  rhytliiii  or  liiiish  iu 
any  of  tlieni.  When,  in  isct,  duriny  tlie  Pliihulelphia  Sanilaiy  Fair,  a  paper  was  imblished 
eiititli'd  Uur  Daily  Fare,  Dr.  Hohnes  contrilmteil  to  it  tlie  ioUuwiug: 

Why  ill  Ihrs,.  I.ieatlilfss,  sleepli'ss  tiinos, 

Whi'U  every  lioiir  is  like  ;lu  ;ige, 
Should  poets  pulr  the  rusted  rhymes 

Tliat  eliinb  in  every  school-boy's  page? 
Are  these  the  days  for  idle  songs, 

Aiv  these  the  nights  to  doze  and  dream, 
When  all  our  fiery  manhood  throngs 

A  perilled  nation  to  redeem'.' 

Yet  blame  not  him  whose  slender  tone 

Blends  with  the  stirring  ViaUleeall  : 
'Twas  but  a  crooked  ram's  horn  blown — 

Down  crashed  the  Godless  heathen's  wall! 
A  word  of  cheer  may  nerve  the  blow 

That  turns  the  conllicfs  treinLiling  scale, 
And  he  thai,  n.'ver  saw  his  f.ie 

Jlay  pieiee  him  threu-h  his  triple  mail. 

It  mattered  Httle,  in  fact,  what  snliject  niiylit  l)e  up  for  consideration  or  whether  its  treatment 
was  tu  he  in  jirose  or  verse.  Holmes  was  never  known  to  lie  nnready — never  known  to  produce 
anytliinLC  hut  his  ver\'  hest.  Uii  An-ust  L':dh,  I --T!*,  liein--  the  poet's  seventii'th  hirthday,  the 
publishers  of  the  Mlanlir  ^hulli/f/  -ave  a  breakfast  in  his  lionor  at  which  m.any  literary 
jx'Ople  of  jiromineiice  were  present.  I  >r.  Holmes  re.id  ou  this  occasion  his  po.an  entitled  "  The 
Iron  (iat<',"  whu-h  was  written  bir  the  purpose.  The  son  of  J)r.  Holmes,  named  alter  him, 
and  born  in  r.ostoji,  .Mass.,  .March  sth,  Isll,  was  e.bicited  at  llai'vard,  vojimteen'd  to  the  Union 
Army  on  the  oulln-eak-  of  the  Ci\  il  ^\'ar,  was  app<iinled  lienlenant  in  the  Twentic'th  Ke-iment 
Massachusetts  lulauliv  in  IsiM.  was  .severely  wounded  at  the  b;ittle  of  H.-dl's  Uluiraaid  a-ain  at 
the  second  battle  of  Fivdericksbur-,  and  after  fiKhtin-  throu-h  the  war  w.as  mnsteivd  out  at 
its  close  with  tiie  rank  of  c.iptaiii,  bavin;.;'  refused  a  ciinnnissioii  as  lioifenant -colonel.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  tlu^  bar,  became  professor  .if  th<' la.w  school  at  H;irvard  and  a 
Justice  of  ihe  Snpn'iiie  C'oui't  of  the  State,  thus  relbvtin.L,'  h.mor  upon  his  distinguished  father. 
The  life  of  Dr.  Holmes  has  been  written  by  \V.'dter  S.  Kennedy  (Boston.  Iss:',)  and  also  by 
Emma  E.  Brown  i  1  s-.-i  >,  the  latter  accnipanii^d  by  a  complete  bibliography  of  his  v.-oi'ks.  It  is 
a  matter  of  -I'eat  sati>laction  to  .America,  that  tlie  closiiiLC  years  of  tlie  century  lind  one  i-emain- 
ingof  that  brilliant  -.da.xy  of  literary  talent  and  geniirs  whi<'h  caine  into  existence  almost  at 
the  peri<id  of  its  birth.  I'anerson,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Lon-f,.llow,  AVhittier,  are  di'.'id,  but 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  at  this  writing,  having  long  passed  the  allotted  period  of  life,  still 
remains,  mentally  and  physically  able,  as  tlie  single  great  representative  of  America's  only  great 
period  <.if  anthoishii).  And  so  it  has  fallen  U>  his  share  to  contribute  to  the  immortality  of  those 
great  authoi's  by  endialnn'ng  their  memories  in  his  own  jiicturosque  and  appreciative  verse. 
One  of  the  best  ot  these  commemorative  etforts  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Holmes  was  his  lines  to  the 
memory  of  Whittier  published  in  the  Ail<iitl ic  Mnulhhj  for  December,  1.S02.  Who  shall  be 
found  of  sufficient  poetic  merit  to  iierbirm  this  friendly  ottice  for  Holmes  himself  when,  at  last, 
his  well-rouuded  aud  graceful  life  shall  have  reached  its  close? 
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DANIEL    Af^NEW. 

Hox.  Paxiel  Aonew,  of  Beaver,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  an  eminent  jurist,  formerly  Presi- 
dent-Jud-v  "f  the  Sev.-nteentli  Judi.-ial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Chief-Justiee  of  the 
Supreme  Court  nf  tliat  Stale,  washi.rn  in  Trmton,  X.  ,).,  January  .'.th,  isnii.  On  the  paternal 
side  he  is  of  Irish  anivstry  and  on  the  niati'rnal  of  ^Velsh.  His  grandfather,  Daniel  Agnew, 
emigrated  from  County  Anti'im,  Ir.-land,  t<.  tlie  pi'oviii,-e  of  New  Jersey  in  iTC-i.  lie  settled 
in  Princeton  and  was  for  a.  time  in  the  IvN.'Volutionaiy  army.  Of  his  eight  children,  the  eldest, 
James,  was  gradual. m1  at  Princeton  Coll,. ge  in  the  class  of  IT'.i:.,  studi.'d  medicine  with  Dr. 
Maclean,  father  of  tlie  late  president  of  Pi'inceton  College,  and  afd-r  taking  two  cnurses  (jf 
lectures  at  the  Medical  Cniversily  in  Pliiladclphia.  was  graduat^Ml  yiay  31st,  isoo.  Il,_.  estab- 
lished himself  in  practice  in  Prenton  and,  in  January,  I'-'h;,  married  Sarah  Bond,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Map  liichard  Howell,  a  veteran  of  the  iievolutinnary  War  and  afterward  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  chancellor,  holding  the  latter  oltice  tor  a  period  of  nine 
years.  He  was  des-viided  from  the  Howells  of  Caerhlle,  in  Wales.  About  the  year  isfn  Dr. 
Agnew  determineil  to  remoxe  westward.  He  mail(_'  a  prospi-cfing  journey  alone  to  the  ]\Iis- 
sissippi  Valley  and  returned  in  jsi:'.,  riiling  on  horseliack  all  the  way  from  Natchez  to  Prince- 
ton and  passing  through  the  Indian  country,  then  known  as  the  wilderness.  In  the  following 
October  he  set  out  witli  Ills  laniily  to  establisli  a  home  in  :\Iissi.ssippi.  His  wife,  however, 
became  alarmeil  at  the  dangers  of  navigation  as  then  rudely  ci_>nilucted,  and  declineif  to  make 
theflat-bo.it  voyage  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Cmb-r  these  unexpecte<l  cii'cum- 
stances,  on  reacliing  I'.utlm-  County,  Pa.,  Dr.  Agnew  concluded  to  settle  in  that  vicinity,  and 
shortly  afterward  located  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death 
in  isfo.  Two  States  may,  therefore,  claim  an  interest  in  the  honors  that  have  fallen  to  Judge 
Agnew,  that  of  his  birtli  and  that  of  his  accidental  adoption  and  subsequent  distinction.  Dr. 
Agnew  gave  Ids  son  the  be-t  edu.'ati.iiial  advantag.s  of  tlie  day,  inidudiug  a  full  cour.se  at  the 
Western  University  at  Pittsburgh.  After  lieing  gra<luated,  Daniel  began  the  study  of  law 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Henry  Bablwin  a.nd  W.  AV.  Petterman,  and  was  admitted  to 
practi.N.  in  l^_':t,  when  but  twenty  years  old.  He  at  once  o]iened  an  office  in  Pittsburgh,  but 
believing  that  a  smaller  place  would  offer  superior  iiidui-emeuls  tw  a  young  lawyer,  he  removed 
Im  Ijeaver  a  few  niontlis  later  and  tlien-,  although  nrigin;dlv  intending  to  ivmain  only  a  yt^ar 
or  two  at  most,  made  his  permanent  Imme  under  the  encoui-agenienf  of  an  unlooked-fer  suc- 
cess at  the  liar.  Impressed  liy  the  vast  amount  .if  litigati.m  gr.iwing  out  ..)f  the  uns.'ttled  .-.m- 
difi.in  .if  titl.'s  t.i  land  in  a  newly  ]i.>pulateil  region,  he  appli.'d  bims.'lf  at  the  .luts.-t  .if  his 
pr.ilessi.iual  .-ai'e.i'  to  the  mast. -ly. if  tlie  intri.-a.Mes  .,f  this  sp.vi.'s  of  caus.'S.  Asa  lan.l  lawyer 
he  ma.le  a  pi-.igr..^.s  in  his  busin.'ss  and  repulati.in  that  \vas  all  the  m.ire  n.jfable  because  of  his 
y.iuthfuln.'ss.  .and  h.-  sdhu  came  f.i  b.'  recognized  as  a  y.iung  man  of  singularly  acut.^  mind, 
phen.im.'ual  memory,  an. 1  I'igi.l  application,  in  fs:::',  he  c.jnn.'.'t.'d  himself  with  the  n.'wly 
orgamz.'il  Whig  party,  ami  by  rea-on  of  his  natural  gifts  ..f  orat.u'y  s.ion  a.lvanced  t.i  the 
positi.in  .if  a,  lea.lia-.  Three  years  later  his  abiliti.'s  c.imman.le.l  smdi  a  d.-give  of  resp.e.'t  that, 
whil,.  ..nly  t-w.-nty-sm-en  years  of  age,  he  was  ele.-t.'.l  a  inemln'r  .if  th..  C.instituti.mal  C.mv.'n- 
ti.m  whi.-h  assembl.Ml  in  1  s:;7,  holding  sessi.ms  b..th  in  Harri.sliurgh  an.l  in  Philadelphia,  ami 
framing  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Ci:)nstitution  of  iT'.tii,  which  subsequently  became  parts 
of  it.  He  was  the  author  of  that  important  amendm.iif  regulating  the  appointment  and  tenure 
of  the  judiciary,  wiiich  through  its  intr.iduction  by  his  c illeague,  Mr.  John  Dickey,  liecnme 
known  as  ''Dickev's  Amendment,"  and  was  in  force  until  modified  by  the  amendment  of  P^ji). 
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Ul'on  the  expiration  df  tliis  siTvicr  lir  ivsiu-.umI  liis  iiractin'  ;mil  inirstUMl  it  until  tlic  Presidrutial 
Ciimiiaign  of  JM",  when  lir  tiMilc  till' slump  in  til"  inU'i-cst  nt  (iincral  Ifanisun  and  drlivered 
many  elt'ective  siiffclii's.  Jsisrinatiu.i;- as  wire  tlic  cxcilenicnts  and  assnciat  i.ms  nl'  a  pc.Htical 
campaign,  and  r,.nspirn.)us  as  Ins  abilities  liad  ivnd.Ted  ImiL,  lie  ivsnlutely  de.lmed  te  lie  een- 
sideivd  in  any  li-lit  an  aspirant  Inr  pnhlie  ..tliee.  His  pra.-lnv  had  rearhed  lai-v  pn.pmtions, 
and  he  was  nnwilliii-  that  any  eensiderations  should  dedeet  him  tmni  the  proper  maiia-vment 
of  it.  In  tlie  eamiiai.-n  of  IM 4  lie  was  again  pivvail.  .1  u[)on  to  lake  the,  sliimi.,  and  he  then 
hihered  earnestly  ior  th-  sne.vss  ol'  Henry  Clay.  lu  ls|s,  ,1, .spile  his  Icnowii  aver.si.,n  to 
political  otiiee,  h.'-  was  made  a  hresid.'tilial  eleetor  on  the  Taylor  ;uid  J^'illniore  tieket  and,  urged 
by  appeals  h(^  thil  uiiahle  lo  resist,  t..  canvass  the  weslei-n  porlimiot  the  Stale  in  ils  support. 
In  this  campai,:;ii  ho  was  t-onqxdled  to  meet  the  strong  opposition  ot  the  anli-slav.iy  men,  led 
by  .Joshua  \l.  Ci. Mings,  and  was  the  only  sjieak^'r  in  his  iv.-ioii  tamiliar  with  tiidr  arguments 
andalile  to  answer  them.  In  the  .summer  of  ls:,|  Cov.-nior  Johnston  appoint<(l  him  I'l-e-ident- 
Judge  of  the  S,-veiileentli  Judicial  district  of  Penn.sylvaiiia,  then  c(,miiosed  of  iSeaver,  Ihiller, 
Jlercer,  and  ha-\renee  Coiinti.-s,  to  fill  a  v.aeaii.-y,  and  in  the  ,deetion  .,f  the  lolluwing  (  ).tober 
the  people  (,f  the  district  P'stiliiMl  p,  his  high  slaudiiig,  professional  lilness,  and  personal  worth 
liy  (Jeeling  him  to  the  position  h.r  the  full  term  of  t.-n  y.Mi's.  This  t-i'm  of  sei'viee  \^-as,  in  the 
main,  free  of  events  of  a  puhlic  ,Jiara<-ler.  But  as  it  was  ilrawing  to  a  (lose  the  rumhiings  of 
thc!  approadiiiig  eonlliet  heiweeii  the  two  sections  of  the  country  attracted  all  el.M^s-s  to  the 
consideration  of  the  loyally  of  their  judiciary.  rnionists  felt  thai  niU(Ji  of  the  ultimate 
triuniiih  of  their  cause  would  dejiend  upon  the  lirmiiess  of  the  judges  before  whom  many  com- 
pli.'alcd  and  unusual  ciuctions  would  he  brought.  In  the  ea-.i'  of  Jiidg.' Agnew  Ih.  re  was 
nolhm;;-  in  hi.s  words  or  actions  that  <'oul  1  yield  the  le,-i-t  pretext  for  alarm.  lie  had  admini.s- 
tered  his  high  office  wiih  wise  discretion,  and  had  ahund:inlly  prove.l  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. K.it  only  tlie  people  of  his  district,  but  the  nflicials  ,,f  (he  SPitc  feltasecuiv  conlidence 
hi  his  integrity  and  isilriolism  and,  altiiough  he  W(iuld  have  been  personally  gratilied  with  the 
opportunity  for  ictiremcnt,  it  seemed  setth  d  by  common  cousont  thai  he  should  be  retained  in 
the  position  rather  than  thai  it  should  he'  ociaipied  by  an  imtrieil  man.  As  a  result.  Judge 
Agni.'W  was  without  <ijiposition  re-elected  in  i^iU  for  a  further  term  of  leu  }-e,-o.'s.  I'he  spirit 
of  .secession  manifested  itself  in  his  distiict  early  in  that  year.  As  soon  as  its  presence  was 
dep^rmined,  Jud:;.'  Agnew  a.ssumed  the  task  (jf  organizing  a  I'onimitlee  of  SalVly,  <,f  one  hun- 
dred trusty  citizens,  and  became  its  ehainnait.  (Jlf  the  ImmicIi  his  views  on  t!ie  situation  were 
given  with  no  uncertain  ring,  and  his  a<'tions  in  the  various  patriotic  mo\fnieiils  in  his  district 
coinpoiled  with  his  strony  L'nion  ntter.in.-es.  On  the  bench  it  was  his  privilege  to  establish 
bis  loyalty  as  early  as  tlie  month  of  M.iy.  He  was  the  Hrst  of  the  Slate  judges  to  tak.'  cog- 
nizance of  the  aidei's  and  abi-tlors  of  ivbelli.m  around  him,  and  to  enforce  the  nec.ssily  of  strict 
obedience  and  the  paramount  duly  of  unswerving  tididity  to  tln'  loileral  ( Jovernnient.  In 
charging  the  grand  jurors  of  Lawrence  County  he  im;truetcd  that  treason  was  a  ei-inie  and  all 
who  had  any  lot  or  ]'arl  in  it  were  criminals  before  the  law.  lie  combated  with  great  lucidity 
the  doctrine  held  by  m.any  of  tlie  Northern  allies  of  rebellion,  that  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  whidi  the  Constitution  delines  to  h.;  treason,  meant  foreign  enemies  only  ;  and 
charged  specilicall\-  that  v.-hereabody  of  men  were  actually  assembled  tV.r  the  pui'po'-e  of  t  O'ect- 
iiig  by  force  a  treasonable  i)urpose,  all  tho-e  who  iierformed  a  part,  however  minute  and  how- 
ever remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  were  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  and 
were  to  be  considered  traitors.  Furthermore,  he  I. , ok  up  the  daini  that  the  Fc.leral  Covern- 
ment  had  no  power  to  defend  and  m.aint.ain  itself  a;;ainst  domestic  ass.iulls.  in  an  tJaborate 
address  on  "The  National  Conslitutioii  in  its  Adaptation  to  a  Stale  of  War."  This  address 
was  so   timely,  so  jiowerful   in  argument,  and   so   positive   in   conclusions,  that  it  drew  wide- 
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spread  attention  to  its  learned  author.  Its  delivery  was" repeated  in  Harrislmrgh  in  Fchruary, 
lS(i3,  by  si)ecial  rL'quest  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia  pub- 
lished two  large  editions  of  it  and  scattered  it  thmughout  tlu'  Inyal  States  in  iianiphlet  fnrui. 
That  it  iiinncasuralily  streiigtlK-iicd  tin-  Union  cau^e  (aniidt  be  (Uii'.-.tinufd  ;  neitluT  that  it  was 
oni'  (.r  tbr  really  great  dneuni<iits  uf  that  trying  peri.^l.  In  tlieVntie;d  .hiys  ,,r  1^;:;,  wIlmi  all 
pnssible  means  we-re  being  talceii  to  add  \veiglit  to  llie  State  tirket.  whirb  bis  eiiiineiit  services 
demanded  that  the  Hon.  Andrew  C.  Curtin  sli.mbl  bead,  the  b'ei.ubli,';m  party  turned  instinct- 
ively to  Judge  Agntnv  and  gavi'  him  the  iiomin.ition  for  the  position  of  .Jnilg<'  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  Tiie  personal  character  of  tic  ti<-ket,  and  the  mom.'iit.nis  prineiples  it 
represented,  carried  the  ilay  l>y  a  majoi-ily  of  1  ",,000.  In  this  ofiiee  of  e.xalte.l  trust,  Judge 
Agnew  was  ,  ailed  upon  almost  imme.li.itely  t<.  deeide  a  ipiestiou  of  law  of  vast  National 
importance.  Tiie  foi'mcr  lienrh  bad  by  a  m.ajority  vote  i)i'onounee(l  against  the  constitutionality 
of  the  draft  law,  and  tlie  qn.-st  ion  reeuri-mg  to  the  new  eouit,  wln'reof  the  s-'iiior  members 
were  divided  in  opinion,  it  lie-am-  his  duty  to  ren(b'r  .-i  decision.  lna(arefully  prepared 
opinion  be  m.-iintaiiied  tliat  the  Federal  (ioverumcnt  bad  a  light  to  suppress  rebellion  and 
cnlorce  .ibedione,.  to  the  |;iws  of  CiUgivss,  aud  concludc<l  by  albrming  the  e..nsi  itutionality  of 
the  law  under  considei-alion.  A  stdl  graver  (lucstion  ar.i-e  shortly  after  this,  involving  a 
construction  of  constitutional  }ii'ovisi(.>ns.  tlic  principles  of  marine  insurance,  and  the  status  of 
the  seceded  States.  The  i-econl  shows  that  it  grew  out  of  the  cajiture  of  tlie  mcr<]iant  vessel 
Jnlin  W'c/.sh  l,y  the  Confederate  priv.ateer  ./c//'  Duris.  and  the  (ph'sli,,u  at  i.ssue  was  whether 
the  letters  of  mar.iue  ,,f  the  latter  and  the  natuiv  of  the  servi.c  in  which  slie  was  engaged 
divested  her  capture  of  its  j.iratical  characti'i'.  Judge  \\'o.,d\vard,  the  Chief  J  ustic(Mif  the  State, 
sustained  her  capture  as  an  act  ot'  war  ]>y  -a  dr  Jdcln  g<iveinment.  Judge  ^\-nc-w  denied  Judge 
Woodwanbs  conclusions.  llis  opinion  asserted  that  secession  and  confed(aalion  wia'e  nullities; 
that  the  I'nited  States  was  the  supreme  governmem  both  i/c  //ur  and  <Ir  /,«■/, , ;  that  while 
its  functions  were  tem}i(.ira7-ily  suspendeil  in  certain  districts,  its  actu.al  e,\isten<-e  continued 
everywhere  within  its  riglitful  jurisdiction,  cou[iIed  with  aitual  pos^^i.'ssion  of  inijioiiant  posts 
in  every  seceded  Stati',  necessarily  excluding  all  other  sovereignties;  and  tli;it  a  reliellion  or 
attempted  revolution  by  a  portion  of  a  people,  takin.^;  the  form  of  a  goveinment  but  leaving 
the  true  government  /-/  cn.sc,  actively  and  succe,-;sfully  asseiting  its  rightful  autboi'ity.  with 
important  possessions,  did  not  constitute  a  '/c  Judu  governnnait,  lor  the  reason  that  it  in  nu 
sense  I'epresented  a  nation  in  fact  noi-  exercised  its  sovereignt}  .  He  tben-foie  denieil  Judge 
Woodward's  conclcsioir^  of  an  accomplished  reV(dution — the  ])osition  of  ;in  inde[:endeni  power 
f?c/(/c/r,— and  the  abrogation  of  the  Constitution  in  the  secede.l  Stales,  leaving  them  nnd<'r  the 
laws  of  war  and  of  nations  aloTie.  Ag.iiu:  Peunsylv.ania  vras  the  third  Stale  in  which  tlie 
constitutionabtv  of  tin'  Act  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  issuing  of  tri'a:au-y  notes  and  m.iking 
them  lawful  moiaw  and  a  legal  tender  for  debt,  was  i-allcd  in  (piestion.  New  "i'ork  ami  Cali- 
fornia were  the  first  two,  and  their  courts  had  sustainefl  tln'  act.  Holding  that  a  specilic  con- 
tract for  p.iyment  in  coin  was  not  pa3'able  in  treasury  notes,  and  that  the  latter  were  receivable 
only  for  debts  jiayablc  in  lawful  money.  Judge  Agnew,  \vitb  Judges  Strong  and  bJeed,  over- 
ruled Chief-Justice  Woodward  and  Judge  Thompson,  and  brought  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  into  line.  Judg(.'  Agnew  bad  in  fact  decided  the  smne  ipiestion  in  the  same  way 
while  in  the  Court  of  Cnnnon  Pleas  of  Butler  County.  His  ojiinion  was  i)nblished  in  the 
Li'ijnl  JituriKtl  nt' VltXrhuv^h.  During  his  service  on  tlie  Supreme  Court  bench,  .ludge  .-\gnev; 
rendered  many  other  important  decisions  and  interjircted  many  primaples  of  law  which  have 
become  recognized  as  standard  authority,  not  only  iu  his  own  Imt  in  other  States.  Among 
these  the  gravity  of  the  ([uestions  involved  and  the  influence  of  his  ojiinions  give  an  ajipropriate- 
ness   to   the   mention  of  three  cases  in   this  connection.      Tlu.^  tirst  was  the  case  of  Speer  va. 
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Blairsville.  In  this  the  vital  (lucstimi  was  that  Inu.hiii-  thr  ri,-ht  of  a.  State  to  raise  money  l,y 
taxation  to  pay  hounti.'s  for  eiili^lmvnls.  When  the  e;ise  .-aine  heloio  the  Supivmc  Cnirt, 
ex  t'hiet  Justitvs  l;la.  i<  aii<l  howrie  ar-ued  in  oi.iio^itioa  to  ihe  power  to  tax;  l)Ut  Jiidye  Aynew 
.settled  the  le-ahty  ot  the  aet  iniposin-  the  tax,  in  an  opinion  wliicli  plaeed  the  (lUesti.ai  heyond 
future  eoiitroveisy.  The  se.-,,nd,  in  hii.f,  involved  tlie  ri-ht  of  .h'serters  IVoiu  thr  nnlitary 
service  to  vote  at  State  ele<-tions.  Two  eases  eanie  heloro  tlie  court  lor  Ww  adjudication  of  the 
nne  principle,  tlial  of  lluher  rs.  Kcilly  ,-ind  Alc(_'attVrty  r.s.  (luyer.  In  the  tornicr  a  majority 
of  the  i-ourt  held  that  the  id.'ct.jral  franchise  of  a,  descnder  from  nndilaiy  sei'vice  could  not  he 
taken  away  hy  .m  Act  of  Con-ivss  vatlionf  a  eonvi<-tion  of  desertion  hy  a  court  maitial,  and 
thiit  a  hoard  of  eleciinn  ollicers  was  incom[ieteut  to  try  tlie  fact.  .Jud;;v  Stroii--,  avIk.  wrote 
tho  opinion,  put  the  decision  on  this  L^round,  coiici'diii;;-  th.it  the  Act  of  t'on^-ress  \vas  not  an  cr- 
2)0st-facfi)  law,  and  that  Cone'ress  had  jxiwer  to  pass  it.  Judi;'c  A^uew.  hov.-ever,  nuiiiit.aim d 
that  tiie  question  hcfore  the  el.'cli.m  ho.ard  was  iu  no  sense  a  trial  for  a  penalty,  hut  an  in.piiry 
into  a  Jiersonal  pri\uleei_^  claimed  1>}'  one  olTerine'  to  exercise  it.  and  the  real  (piestien  was  one  of 
fact  only,  desertion,  tri.ahl.'  as  any  other  fact  in  relation  to  citizenship,  hy  the  eleeti.m  hoard; 
the  eouse(pieuce  heiiiL;'  decl.ired  hy  C'oiiyress,  whose  ri-ht  to  dc-l.are  if  was  not  denied  hy  .lud.e-e 
Stron.i;-.  In  the  see,.ud  case,  which  w;is  presented  under  a  State  law  anthoi-iziuL;-  the  hoard  of 
election  oflicers  to  try  the  fact  of  desertion.  . I ud-e  .V-iiev;  took  (he  -round  th.at  the  whole 
qncstion  was  resolved  into  the  sin-le  impiiry:  Is  a  deserter,  i.i'osci-ihed  hy  Act  of  C'oiij^Tess, 
il/rc'C;//<(/f  iiiuler  the  election  clause  ,,f  the  Constituiion:-  In  his  de.-isioll  he  est.ahli.shed  the 
status  of  a  fiY^eniau  hy  tracin-'  the  ori-'in  of  the  term  from  tin'  earliest  historical  periods  down 
to  till'  insertion  ot  the  word  in  the  State  Cousiitul  iou.s  of  ITliOand  1  ^:;s,  and  prov.'d  that  a 
pi-o.sia'ihed  dcsertei'  was  not  a  freem.an  within  the  nvMiiin:;-  of  the  word  in  the  Constil  ntioii. 
lie.  therefore,  concluded  th.at  as  the  election  hoard  w;'s  authorized  hy  a  st.itute  to  d(  termine  tho 
fact,  tlie  appidlaiit  was  i-i,-htfully  denied  a  ri-ht  (o  vote.  The  third  case  arose  hefore  the 
adoption  of  the  lomrteenth  auK'udment  f.i  the  Federal  ( 'onstitution  and  hefore  tli(!  passaye  of  the 
l'ennsylvani,-i  act  dellning- the  I'ights  and  privi!(\e-es  <if  n.>eT.)e;,  within  the  State  limits.  The 
latter  act  ni.adt;  it  an  olfenc-e  for  a  railroad  company  to  diMa-imin;ite  hefween  passengers  on 
account  of  their  r;ice  oi-  i-oloi'.  In  IsC.T,  when  the  ease  in  quc'stion  iv.achcil  the  Suinvnie  Court, 
l.uhlic  oi.inion  r.m  lii-h  in  favor  (if  tlie  ri-hls  of  c.l,,i-,.d  i.eopl,..  A  lower  court  had  diecided 
af^ainst  the  right  of  a  railroad  company  to  direct  a,  negro  woman  to  f.ake  a  dilfereuf  seat  from 
the  one  she  was  ocupying.  In  considering  the  jioiut  m;ide  in  the  lirst  decision,  that  the  otlna- 
seat  was  '-one  iu  all  i'es[iects  as  comfortahle,  s.ife,  convenient,  ,and  one'  not  infei-ior  to  tlie  one 
she  left."  Judge  .\g-new  realiz.'d  tli.at  ,as  the  Coiistilution  and  precedents  stond  when  the  case 
arose,  it  was  impo^sil.le  to  dciiv  with  honesty  that  the  leg.d  status  of  the  negro,  hot),  civil  and 
political,  dilf'ered  fr.mi  tli.at  of  tlu' white  man;  and  thai  the' social  status  was  e\cn  nioi'e  dis- 
sonant, that  the  i-ights  of  carriers  anil  the  i-e[iu;.;uan-e  of  races  necessarily  involved  a  reasiiirahle 
power  of  separation  of  passengers,  as  a  jiart  of  the  carrier's  duty  in  tlie  pi'eservation  of  the 
puhlic  peace  and  the  proper  perform.ance  of  his  puhlic  ohiigatious.  Of  all  the  judges  ^vllo 
heard  the  argument,  Judge  Ileeil  alone  dissented.  In  Is?:',  Judge  Agnew  hecame  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  aivl  sei-ved  in  that  office  until  l^7'.K  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  service  on  the  hench  ln'  worked  constantly,  and  cadi  }.lon<lay  morning  the  .sessions 
of  the  court  had  a  full  hudgef  of  his  decisions,  while  hi-^  vacations  were  given  up  to  the 
um-avelling  of  more  than  usu.ally  dif'ticnlt  points.  ShoHly  .after  he  hecame  Chief-Justice,  a 
majority  of  the  Convention  called  fo  ])ri.|iosi'  amendments  to  the  St;it.'  Constitution,  to  he  voted 
upon  hy  thi'  jieople,  conceived  that  its  powers  weiv  not  restiietcil  hy  the  call  under  which  it 
was  convened;  and.  <J;iimiug  .ahsolule  sovereignty,  undertook  lo  displace  the  exist  iug  eject  ion 
laws  in  the  city  of  riiiladcliiliia  hy  an  oidiiiauce,  without  .'iny  previous  suhmissiou   of  the   lu-w 
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constitution  to  the  people,  as  required  ]iy  the  laws  undi-i'  wiiich  the  Convention  was  called  and 
authorizi'd.  The  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  cu  a  proceeding  to  cnjnin  the  Ci inven- 
tion's ai>p(iintees  from  interfering  with  the  lawful  electinu  oftieers.  Tliere'  was  at  first  a  dis- 
pesitinii  on  the  part  of  seme  members  of  the  c(,iurt  to  dismiss  the  "bill  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
jurisdiction;  Imt  the  Chief-Justice  prejiareil  an  opinion,  which  has  lieeii  considered  the  alilest 
of  his  entire  judicial  career,  during  tlie  ni-ht  following  the  argument,  and  upon  this  the  <-ourt 
nnauimously  agreed  to  meet  tlie  cpiestion  on  its  merits,  and  enjoin  ;ippuintees  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  interfering.  This  opinion  was  sujiplemented  liyauothei-  liy. Judge  Agnew,  in  wliat  is 
known  as  ••\Vuod's  Appeal,"  in  which  the  claim  of  absolute  sovereignty  was  discaissed  upon 
fundamental  priuci})Ies,  and  the  same  conclusion  reached.  It  was  an  interesting  fact,  developed 
by  the  rulmg  of  .Judge  (_'ox  in  the  selection  of  jurors  for  the  trial  of  President  Garfield"s  nuu-- 
derer,  that  Judge  Agnew  was  the  first  judge  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
country  to  modify  the  rule  which  extJuded  jurors  who  had  foi'uied  oiiinions  in  capital  i-ases, 
and  admit  them  if  their  o[>inions  were  not  so  fixed  l)ut  tliat  tliey  ctpuld  still  try  tlie  prisoner  on  the 
evidence  alone.  In  a  murder  t-ise  in  ls7t,  Chief-Justice  Agnew  considered  at  leugtli  the  plea 
of  insanity  as  a  defence,  and  laid  down  such  clear  ndes  in  relation  thereto  tliat  his  most  perti- 
nent remarks  are  worthy  of  rei)etition  here.  He  held  that  "the  danger  to  society  fr(,>m 
acquittals  on  the  ground  of  doul)tful  insanity  demands  a  strict  rule.  Mere  doulitful  evidence 
of  in.sanity  would  till  tlie  land  with  acquitted  criminals.  To  doulit  one's  sanity  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  1)0  convinced  of  his  insanity.  A  person  charged  with  crime  must  l)e  jmlgfil  to  be  a 
reasonable  being  until  a  \vant  of  reason  positiviJy  ajipeiirs.  Insanity  as  a  diJein.c  must  lie  so 
great  as  to  have  controlled  the  will  and  taken  away  the  free<lom  of  moral  action.  When  the 
killing  is  admitted  and  insanity  is  alleged  as  an  excuse,  the  defi.'udant  must  satisfy  tlie  jury 
that  ins.anity  actually  existed  at  the  time  of  the  act:  ;i  doubt  as  to  the  sanity  will  not  justify 
the  jury  in  ac([uilting."  ( )n  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  as  Cliief-Justice,  Judge 
Agnew  retired  to  his  home  in  Beaver  with  a  name  respected  everywhere  and  a  fame  that  will 
live  in  the  judicial  annals  of  the  Nation.  He  was  lull  of  honors,  and  although  full  of  years 
also,  was  then  and  still  is,  in  a  large  enjoyment  of  jihysical  health  and  mental  activity.  Since 
his  retirement  he  has  frequently  appeared  in  public  and  tiie  familiar  courts  of  law.  He 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  to  Ceneral  Grant  upon  his 
return  from  the  inenioi'alile  trip  around  \\\>-  world.  He  siqiported  with  his  voice,  his  vote,  and 
his  influence,  the  candida<;y  of  (b'lieral  (Jartield;  was  employed  by  Alleghany  County  in  the 
cases  growing  out  of  the  great  railroad  riots  of  July,  J.sTT,  prepared  the  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  argued  the  question  of  the  county's  liability  before  the  Supreme  Court  ot  the  State, 
and  more  recently  argued  the  case  of  Kelly  vs.  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  tlie  latter  case  his  brief  was  an  elaboi'ate  statement  of  tlie  pur})ose  of  the 
Fourteenth  amendment  to  the  PVderal  Constitution,  and  a  vindication  of  individual  fundamental 
right,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coui-f  in  a  case  of  unlawful  taxation,  infringing  uiion  the 
right  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  AViiib'  all  of  his  decisi<  ms  as  a  judge  liear  the  stamp 
of  profound  statesmanship,  those  rendered  during  and  immediately  after  the  war  pi'riod  will 
doubtless  have  the  greatest  iiermanent  value.  These,  with  the  consequences  prolialile  had  tlu'y 
never  been  given,  have  been  thus  succinctly  summed  up:  "Without  the  power  to  draft,  the 
military  arm  of  the  government  woulil  be  poweiJess.  AVithout  money  to  carry  on  the  war  it 
would  be  inetfectual.  Without  tlie  power  to  pay  bounties,  \\\o  )iar<ls]ii].s  of  war  would  fall 
on  classes  least  able  to  be  sjiared.  With  a  (/c-/br/o  standing  of  tlio  Cnib-derate  Covernment 
it  would  have  been  eiititleil  to  recognition  by  European  powers;  its  prize-court  decisions  would 
be  recognized  as  a  valid  snurce  of  title;  its  piirts  would  be  ojiened  by  foreign  powei's  and  vari- 
ous obstacles  tlirovn  in  tlie  wav  of  the  United  States  to  iiroseeute  its  lawful  authoritv.      A\'ith 
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a  n.o:ht  to  votp  by  dcsn-l.Ts,  tli.'  wlml,.  policy  of  tlir  Stal^'  ini-ht  bo  rhanged  an<l  its  safety 
(Miilaiii^iTfd."  Ill  tbc  yar  r-^^o  tin-  Cnnstittitioual  'r.'miMvaii.'i'  Aincndmciit  Assnciatioii  of 
ri'iiiisvlvaiiia  was  forinr,!,  and  Judyv  A-iicw  bcT.nii,.  its  lii'st  j-ivsidciit.  He  fiitci-cd  int..  llie 
work  artivcly,  makiii-  a,<l,liv- rs  tlirou-liout  thr-  Stat^,  and  o..iiti'ibut''d  laryely  to  the  passa-o 
of  III,'  amcudiunit  Ibroii-h  tlie  Ibuisc  of  i ;,-i.reseiilali vcs,  by  a'  maj.irity  of  nearly  two  to  one. 
]t  failed  in  the  Smalr.  bnt  ariivr  niea^ur-s  were  eontinuiVl  by  tlio  Association,  Jud-v  A--ne\v 
givin-'  bis  ji.rsonal  i  iVoris  and  niakiii'_c  ai\  address  before  the  Assembly  in  iss:;,  \vhi(di  was 
piihli^hed  and  lar-vly  cireulatcd.  To  thai  Assoriation,  aided  by  other  temperaneo  oi\-ani- 
zations,  mnrh  .if  the  sueeer-s  of  the  ansendnient  in  the  session  of  IssT  is  attril)utable.  Jnd^e 
A--ne\v"s  part  was  aetive  and  inllneniial.  .Indye  A-new  has  eiitir.dy  relinrpushed  tln'  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  bnt  ye(  oceni)ies  hnn<idf  in  writin-'  articles  on  constitutional  law.  Some 
have  been  published  in  the  I 'h i (,„},-! i>!u. t  I'rrss.  an<l  some  in  the  I'/lfsliirn/h  (J,r.,:U,:.  lin],ort- 
ant  pubbc  (juestions  al^o  hav  drawn  n.pon  his  jien.  An  article  vindicafuiK  the  p(,wer  of  the 
].e--islatnre  to  pass  ;i  lo.'al  option  law.  published  in  the  J'rr.,s  some  time  a-'o,  lias  lately  been 
republished  •  at  the  rcipicst  of  a  minroer  of  tlie  citizens  of  Kelletonte,  ]'a.,  anioiiL;-  them 
Ex-{lovernors  (_'iirt!ii  and  P.eaver.  lie  took  an  active  ])art  in  the  eamiiaign  on  the  ([ue.st ions 
of  I'rohibition  aii.l  the  KJectors  'J'ax  aiiiendnK'nts  to  the  (.'onstitutiun,  submitted  to  the  people 
of  I'eim-vh.iiiia  in  the  s,iniiner  of  1^--'.',  writing  numerous  arti(des,  j^ublished  in  the  CuDi- 
vnrrcinl  (I'C.AI,  v.iu\  copied  int.)  the  newsiiap.'rs  of  tli.- Stat.'.  Por  a  number  of  years  Judge 
Agnew  was  a  director  in  the  l^ank  of  Pittsburgh  (.•oiiini.mly  known  as  the  Old  Bankp  which 
never  suspeii.l.'.l  sp.'ci.'  payments.  'J'lie  chart. a-  of  th.' bank  ab.)ut  expiring  in  iMi-J,  and  the 
n.-w  C.aistitiiti..n  f..i  hi, l.liiig  local  an.l  special  legislati..ii.  the  dir.M-t..rs  .liscv.Ted  that  there 
was  u..  law  in  .xisteii..-  t..  r.Mdiarter  th.- State  banks.  ^Plie  dl.l  Bank  had  lurn  r.rhart.Tcd 
several  tinii's  under  thegeii.aal  bank  law. .f  ls:,ii.  .Judge  Agiiew  t.:jok  upon  himself  to  pro- 
cuiv  ,1  law  an.l  .■..mlii.t  th.'  pr.n'. '.'.lings  P.r  a  iv.Jiarti'r.  lb.'  drew  up  the  general  act  of  April 
•Ji;th,  iss'.i,  whi.Ji  was  pass.'il  wilhonl  a,m.'ii<lmeiit.  JJi.'  proceedings  under  it  were  necssarily 
pr..lix  and  c  iiu|ili.'ate.l,  and  allVeted  by  the  new  C'.institnti.m.  JJies,' he  condu.'t.'d  tlir.ingh- 
out.  .Irawiug  iqi  all  th.'  b.rms,  an.l  in  D./cember.  IMio.  w.'id  t.)  llarrisburg,  pres.-nf.'d  the 
d.icnmeiits  t.i  th.' ( iov.'rn.ir.  S.'cretary  of  State.  Attorney^  i.'Ueral.  and  Auditor-General,  and 
seciire.l  the  pat. 'lit  for  an  ext.'iision  of  the  charter  b)r  an. ith.'r  term  .if  twenty  years.  Judge 
Agn.'w,  on  th.'  .'all  of  January,  1^;»:'..  will  be  eighty-four  y.'.ars  .J'  age,  and  is  yet  vigorous  and 
att.'iiils  t.j  all  his  own  business  an.l  to  a  large  correspond,  nc'.  His  handwriting  is  yet  without 
a  tremor.  Judge  Agiiew  was  marrieil  in  July,  ls:',|,  t..  ^Hss  EUzabeth  Moore,  daughter  of 
General  rf.Jieit  :\l..ore,  a  bailing  lawyer  and  r.'pivs.'iitativ.;  in  Congress.  Six  children  were 
born  .)f  this  union,  tw.i  ..f  wli..m.  tli.'  .'Lb'sf  son  an.l  el.l.'st  .biughter,  are  dead.  The  latter  was 
the  wif.'  ,,f  (\,\.  J,,hu  M.  Sullivan,  ..f  All.'gheny  City,  an.l  .li.'d  in  lsT4.  Of  the  others  there 
are  tw.i  s.ius,  b..tli  lawy.Ts:  the  .J.lei',  F.  IT.  Agnew,  lately  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  is 
practising  in  l^'aver,  an.l  th.'  y.iunger,  Robert  M.  Ag-n.'W,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  One  of  the 
daughters  is  th.'  wif.'  of  ir..n.  Henry  Hice,  of  Eeavei'.  Pr.'si.leut-Judge  of  the  Court  lier  father 
presided  over  so  L.iig  and  worthily.  The  other  dauglit.'r  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Walter  Brown, 
of  Cadiz,  Ohi.).  Jnd'g.'  Agii.'w's  wib' di.'d  after  a  Ungvring  illness,  October  1st,  ISSS,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  li.'r  agv.  .jmlg.'  Agnew  has  be.'ii  h..n.iri'd  with  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
from  two  sources,  first  W.'ishington  C.illege  ami  then  Dickins..n.  To-day  he  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and  soundest  lawyers  that  ever  wore  the  ermine  of  the  Keystone 
State. 
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ENOrjTT  PliA^T. 

Exdcil  Pkatt,  a  notiMl  philnntliropisl  aiul  a  (lislin-'uiKlH'il  pnlilic-siiiiitod  citizen  and  iner- 
rhaiit  ,irnaltini..iv,  M.I. .was  Imi'ii  in  North  Mi,l,ll,,lM,iou-]i,  Mass.,  Sri.t.-iuli;T  Jntli,  l.sd.s.  Hr  is 
tho  s(in  of  Isaac  I'ralt  and  .Naomi  jvciih,  wliosc  names  with  those  of  thi'ii-  ancestors  were  promi- 
nent in  the  liistory  ot  I'l  vmouth  (Jonnly,  ^lass.  Young  Knuch  studi.-l  at  the  Crid-vwatrr  Acad- 
emy, where  lie  graduatnl  at  tli.-  a-v  ot  tiltr.ai.  Witli  Ww  (hai-act'a  of  a,  hriglit,  cnor-enc,  ami 
hopeful  lad,  he  Leyan  lile's  battle  inspir.dhy  an  honest  and  tearless  amhit  ion  and  liiiu  r.'solutioii 
to  rise  in  the  world.  Kven  as  a  hoy  he  was  notalile  for  the  man!iii.;-s  of  his  natnr.'.  He 
possessed  also  an  a.ppreciat ion  of  his  own  ahilities.  very  far  removed  from  conrcit  or  srlf-c(jn- 
sciousncss,  l.)ut  whirh  served  lo  stimulate  him  to  a  career  of  eaiiiest  usefulness.  I'.oth  at  school 
and  later  he  had  a  reputation  h.r  industry  and  a  dislike  to  idleness,  and  shortly  hefore  he  left 
the' acade)jiy  h.>  wrote  a  see,, ml  1,'tfer  to  the  well-kn,,wn  Nahum  Capen  (who  pres,rv,;,l  the 
lett,'rs).  an  inlimat,' fri,'n,l  ,,|' his  iamily.  ami  at  one  time  postmaster  at  Boston,  re.pn'sting  him  to 
look  ,.iut  lor  a  p,i.Mti,Hi  .n  a  wh,,l<.;aie  dry-goods  stor,\  saying:  "  I  suspect  that  I  am  old  enough 
to  d,i  e,,nsi,l,'iahl,'  husiness— -the  i)receptor  thinks  that  lam — my  school  \vill  ]„■  out  in  a  fort- 
night, and  I  il)  not  \\-auL  to  stay  home  long  after  it  is  out.''  A  jiositiou  was  so,in  s,  i-un-d  lor 
him  in  a  lirst  ,la-;s  li, mse  in  Lioston.  and  here  he  remained  until  h,'  was  t\\'enty-oHe  years  of 
age-.  Thi'  advautag,'  of  this  p,)sition  lay  chiefly  in  the  old-fashioned  training  which  yoimg 
J'l'att  olitain,.Ml  iu  it,  ami  which  tended  to  tit  him  very  thoroughly  hjr  aim  rcantili-  Itusiness,  con- 
dui.'ti'il  in  tlie  s,,hd  an,l  r, 'put ahle  manner  which  at  that  time  obtained  in  l!ost,,n.  There  he  was 
thrown  into  tln'  so.iety  and  umler  the  influence  of  men  of  position  and  standing  in  the  cfun- 
munity,  men  al-o  wli,)  raiikcl,  and  justly,  as  high  morally  as  they  did  socially.  Inthu'iice  of 
this  character  not  ,,nly  d,'Ve]o[»eil  the  young  man's  remarkalde  mental  and  moral  eml(,wni,iits, 
but  als,i  encoura;;-ed  him  in  his  habits,  whicli  wire  unexceptionable,  andintlhise  hue  <pialities  of 
his  nature  which  maile  him  fdready  respected  and  admired,  ilis  ipii,  k  pen-ep.tion  lietweeii 
right  and  wrong,  his  imswerving  integrity,  the  simpHcity  of  his  ways,  and  his  invai'iabl,>  (h^pen- 
dence  on  common-sens,'  principles  and  legitimate  industry,  brought  him  into  general  r,'pute  at 
a  very  early  age,  estallh.-^hing  hir  him  a  character  for  sound  judgment,  whi,di  was  really  of 
greater  value  to  him  than  wealth  would  have  been  as  his  capital  with  vrhich  to  start  in  life. 
He  acquired  a  knowlclge  of  the  fumlamental  laws  of  trade  through  the  slow  but  sure  methods 
of  aciiuisitiou  in  \vhi,;h  liewas  traiueil,  and  having  once  mastered  these  laws  he  continued  to 
ol)s,'rv,'  thi'm  throiuli  lite,  with  the  ivsult  of  estalilishing  his  own  fortune  on  a  sub.-tantial  and 
perman.'Ut  basis.  ^li-.  I'ratt  settl,M  iu  Il.dtimore  in  ls:;i,  e.stabli.-bing  hims,  If  as  a  e,,mmission 
merchant  and  b.umliug  the  whol.'sal,' iron  house  of  Pratt  lK:  Keith,  and  Enoch  I'ratt  c^:  lh'oth,T, 
now  com}iosed  of  him-, 'If  and  ilemydanes.  These  firms  were  succes.sful  in  business  from  the 
beginning,  and  although  Mr.  Pratt  "s  time  was  necessarily  largely  devoted  to  the  conduct  of 
his  important  personal  interests,  it  was  not  hmg  hefore  he  was  sought  after  and  induced  to  aid 
in  f,>rwar,ling  imlustrial  .■nt,'i-pri-^"- ,ii'  a  i)ubhc  character,  and  in  ilir,',ding  linaiicial  institutions. 
As  evid.'uc,'  of  this  itmavbe  nienti,.n,'.l  tliat  he  has  bi'eii  Diivtor  ;ind  Ihvsiihntof  the  National 
Farm, as  ,an,|  Planters'  Pank  tor  liftv-three  yiars;  I)ir,'et,ir  and  N'ice-Presiih'iit  of  the  Phila- 
delpliia.  Wilmington  and  Paltiniore  h'.ailro.ad  ( 'omi)any  tv>'enty-s,.'veii  years;  a  director  of  the 
Savings  P.ank  of  Baltimore  twenty-one  years — being  now  tli,'  oldest  on  the  list  of  twenty-live 
directors — and  he  is  also  a  directorof  numerous  otln'r  institut  i,ins.  Mr.  Pratt  had  no  hesitation 
in  taking  a  large  block  of  the  stock  of  the  Philad.dphia.  Wihuington  and  Baltimore  Pailroad 
Company  in  its  early  days,  liy  which  action  he  idei:1i!ii'd   himself  with  a  line  of  railway  wdiich 
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in  its  eiiuipments  and  acconiraodaticm  for  tho  luiblic  has  Ijeen  unsurpassed — an  achievement 
largely  attributable  to  his  wise  foresight  and  good  judgment.  Notwithstanding  all  his  devotion 
to  l)usiness,  and  in  spite  of  the  precjceupation  necessitatf<l  Ijy  the  extent  of  his  affairs,  Mr.  Pratt 
expended  nnich  time  and  large  sums  of  money  in  founding  and  supporting  institutions  luider- 
taken  in  the  interest  of  edueation,  religion,  cliarity,  and  public  imiirovements  and  reform.  As 
thi! 'I'reasurci'  of  llie  I'eabody  Institute— ;i  position  be  has  held  for  thirty-one  years— lu'  was 
highly  cninplimeuted  by  the  i;,(e  eminent  banker  wlio  bmnded  it,  as  one  ofthe  ablest  linanciers 
he  h.'id  ever  known.  The  e;ise  and  su<-cess  with  which  he  conducted  the  management  of  this 
great  trust,  not  only  without  loss  but  with  skill  sufficient  to  secure  all  jiossible  legitimate  gains, 
alford  a  singular  contrast  with  modern  examples  of  administrative  weakness.  In  IsTT  i\lr. 
Pratt  was  iiiianimou-^ly  eleited  by  tlie,  City  Council  one  of  the  Finnnce  Commissioners  of  lialti- 
more— a  position  of  honor,  trust,  and  great  responsibility.  This  was  a  special  compliment,  for 
the  reason  that  be  was  politieally  o])]iosed  to  the  parly  in  jxiwer  and  was  the  only  one  liVer 
invited  liya  Denioeraiie  (*.,uneil  to  accept  the  position.  As  might  liave  been  ex].ect<'d,  his 
occupancy  of  the  position  proved  to  beof  the  highest  iurportance  and  value  in  ,-liapin.'  I'l  •  ,  e.i  . 
cial  policy  of  the  municipality,  Init  he  was  soon  compelled  to  withdraw  li-om  the  |„  ,.,,  ,,n 
account  of  the  pressure  of  his  private  affairs.  Mr.  Pratt  to.ik  a  liv<-ly  interest  in  ihc  .Mai->land 
Institute  b.r  the  rroinoliou  of  the  .Meclianical  Aj-ts,  and  the  costly  bell  and  clock  in  the  tower 
of  the  building  wiTc  pi-eseuted  by  biui.  Put  for  bis  lil):'rality  and  perseverance  the  House  of 
Peb.rmation  and  Instruction  b)r  Coloivd  Children,  at  Cheltenliam,  Pi-ince  Ce(,)rg(-  County,  Md., 
would  not  have  been  establislied.  He  saw  with  the  d-epest  concern  how  many  un tort umite 
colored  chiMn^n  swarmed  in  th(' streets  of  Baltimore,  homeless  and  friendless,  and  ahandoiied 
to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  vice.  If.  donated  seven  hnndre(l  and  thirty  acres  of  his  farm 
property  as  a  site,  and  by  interesting  a  few  others  w\\\\  him  the  institution  was  establisJKd  un 
a  tirm  and  generous  basis,  and  he  has  lived  to  .see  ;i  thousand  or  more  of  poor  colored  children 
made  happy  and  prepared  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  .Air.  I'ratt  is  president  of  the  insti- 
tution. But  the  most  important  of  .Mr.  I'ratfs  beui'lactions,  and  one  \vliicli  jilaccs  him  in  the 
leading  rank  of  iihilanthropists  the  world  over,  was  the  Enoch  Pratt  Pree  Pilirary  of  Paltimore 
City.  This  institution  was  the  outcome  of  a  determination  of  which  notice  was  tiist  given  to 
the  city  govei'ument  of  Baltimore  February  21st,  Is^i!,  when  he  aimounced  his  ])urpose  of 
establishing  a  free  circulating  library  on  certain  conditions  of  co-operation  on  the  luirt  of  the 
city,  which  were  promptly  and  officially  accepted.  H.iving  undertaken  to  expend  one  million 
dollars  to  carry  out  his  design,  Mr.  Pratt  proceeded  to  eivct  suitable  fire-proof  buildings  for  the 
library  and  live  branches,  wliicli  wei'e  completed  and  conveyed  to  the  city  .July  L'd,  \ss?,. 
The.se  buildings  \vere  plaimcil  and  erected  under  the  personal  supervision  of  My.  Pratt,  at  a  cost 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  these  buildings,  he  gave  his  check  on  his 
bank,  July  1st,  1S83,  for  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  thrc'e  hundred  and  thirty-three 
dollars  and  thirty-tlnv'e  cents,  to  the  city,  for  a  permanent  six-per-cent  endowment  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  i>ayal)le  (piarterly  forever,  making  a  grand  total  of  one  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  description  of  these  great 
liljrary  buildings,  their  solid  bmndafions  and  firepi-oof  superstructures,  their  supei'ior  conven- 
iences, and  their  elafiorate  and  beautiful  inteiior  decorations.  The  mnniliiT'iit  provision  imide 
by  Mr.  Pratt  assured  all  these  things.  My.  Pratt  .still  retains  the  i)residency  of  this  Piliraiy— a 
position  he  has  held  for  the  past  eight  years  or  more.  Meanwhile,  in  f.ivoring  his  adojited  city 
Mr.  Pratt  did  not  forget  his  native  towui  in  Massachusetts.  In  isiiT  he  endowed  an  academy 
in  North  Middleborough,  and  made  it  free  to  children  within  a  certain  distance,  in  the  sura  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1  So S  Mr.  Pratt  showed  the  generosity  of  his  naturo 
by  a  characteristic  act  in  a.ssisting  the  Congregational  Church  of  Titicut,  Mass.,  to  rel)uild  after 
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having  been  destrnycd  In- a  conHan'ration.  at  tlii>  satiii' time  lucsnitiii.i;-  Ihc  antliorities  of  the 
chm-cli  with  a  cluck  and  hrll.  Whil.'  Mr.  I  "rati  has  always  hcii  an  acitc  ohscrwr  ,,f  nu-u  an<l 
events,  taking  an  iiuclligcut  intcri'st  in  imlhics  and  Ic-idatiou,  he  has  m'Vrr  uianncslcd  any 
desire  to  hold  otiiee.  (  Ui  the  ontiviry,  allluiugh  aiiincaclKMl  with  invitations  to  he  a  camlidate 
for  Congress,  for  Mayor  of  the  ciiy  (if  I'.altinujrc.  and  for  (  lovcrnoi"'  ,,f  the  State,  as  also  lor 
other  ofli.aal  position.,  lie  has  deehnrd  all  such  olfers,  caring  only  to  hll  imhlic  positions  in  cas,  s 
where  they  gave  the  largest  opport  unities  lor  piihlic  usefnlness,  and  heing  ahsolutely  devoid  of 
any  taste  for  not.jriety.  <  »f  the  happy  donie-^tic  I'elations  of  .Mr.  I'ratt,  it  isjir.ip.M'  to  say  that  ho 
was  married  .Vugust  ist,  ls:;7,  toa  mo>t  iutnvsting  and  pleasing  laily.  Miss  .Maria  Louisa  Hyde, 
whose  jiatiM-n.-d  ancestors  were  among  llie  e.ailiest  settlers  of  M.assa.-husetts,  whili-  on  her 
mother's  side  she  descended  from  a  Cerman  family,  \vho  located  in  I'.alt  inioiv  n,oie  than  one 
hundred  ;uid  fifty  years  ago.  .Although  .\ir.  i'ratt  and  his  wife  are  (diikUess.  tlieii'  home  circle, 
whether  large  or  small,  has  always  been  made  as  happy  as  the  p<.sse,ssion  of  weadth  and  the 
lire.seiice  of  nohle  and  cheerful  natures  i-ould  command.  In  I'egard  to  his  religious  ^  iews,  it 
mav  he  said  that.  .Mr.  I'ratt^is  a.n  eehvtic.  Indonging  to  the  i,rogres>ive  s(  houl  which  tiiids  go<,d 
in  all  things,  and  hasiaiih  in  the  ruling  and  government  of  the  Almi-hty.  Holding  these 
ideas,  the  scale  of  duty  for  .Mr.  Pratt  is  not  measiu-ed  fiy  time  alone,  hut  wliih^  governing  his 
actions  aright  tor  this  life,  he  also  religiously  provides  for  the  future.  While  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  rnitarian  Society  of  Baltimore,  it  has  been  his  custom  to  sei'k  for  a  man's  religion 
in  his  a(/ts  rather  than  in  his  pn-ofe-ssions.  In  fact,  to  use  the  language  of  Temiyson,  it  may  be 
said  of  .Mr.  i'ratt  that  he  is  one 

"WhosG  faitli  lias  centi'e  eveiywliere, 
Nor  cures  to  li-K  itself  to  form." 

In  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  and  physical  capacity,  ^Mr.  Pratt  enjoys  without  display  or 
ostentation  the  rewards  of  an  unsj)otted  career  and  a  life  of  unclouib.Ml  prosjierity.  He  is 
notahh.'  tor  his  laidc  uf  assmnjitioii  in  his  manners,  no  man  being  moi'e  modest  in  regard  to  his 
personal  merit  or  the  \irtui.'  of  his  acts.  iJisliking  llattery  or  mmecessary  cereinon\',  he  is  free 
and  kimlly  in  his  intercourse  with  his  neighiiors  and  friends,  while  displaying  that  dignity  of 
manner  which  must  always  bo  naturally  associated  with  traits  of  character  sui  h  as  his.  3.1any 
of  tlie  foregoing  facts  and  ligures,  all  too  modestly  and  meagrely  given,  are  gathered  from  a 
histoi'y  of  I'lvmouth  County,  Mass.,  containing  biographical  sketches  of  Mr.  i'ratt  and  his 
ancestors.  In  Baltimore,  where  Mr.  Pratt  has  lived  and  lahoi-ed  for  more  than  si.xty  yt  ars.  his 
recnrd  is  known  and  Imnoreil  by  all.  His  activities  in  a  long  a.nd  busy  life,  have  been  charac- 
terized by  results  alike  fai-reaching,  beneficent,  and  pei'inan.Mit.  His  success  has  fieen  the  out- 
come of  earnest,  indu-trious,  and  ]iersistent  eti'ort ;  but  all  his  labors  a.nd  success, .s  ^vonld  be 
regarded  hy  thc>  worker  himself  as  in  vain,  if  with  the  other  results  had  not  come  lasting- 
advantages  to  his  fellow-men  of  eveiy  cla.ss.  Gaining  bir  himself  in  W(.'alth,  honor,  and  intlii- 
ence,  has  only  enabled  him  to  bestow  the  more  bounteously  upon  tlu.'  connnunity  those  lienefits 
which  flow  from  great  enteriirises  wh(.)se  enduring  foundations  rest  upon  jihilanthropic  inspira- 
tion. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  an  American  philanthropi.M,  v/orthy  of  tlie  exalted 
title,  Enoch  Pratt  will  rank  liigli  in  the  list  which  record,-;  such  honored  names  as  Stephen 
Girard,  CJeorge  l^ealxidy,  i'eter  Cooper,  and  c>thers  whose  princely  benefactions  have  done  so 
much  to  bless  and  ennoble  their  fellow-men. 


6'  -7,     •    .   ■ 
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GEOI^vGE  W.  CHILPS. 

It  has  lieen  said  of  George  W.  C'hiUls,  managing  owner  and  editor  of  the  Public  Lechjer, 
that  lie  is  -'Ihi'  first  eitizm  nf  Philadelphia."  This  is  a  rharacterization  Avhich  nut  only  goes 
easily  unchalleiigid,  hut  is  inianimonsly  affirmed  and  tlirrctdre  fully  attested.  It  is  (■(■rtainly 
no  mean  distinctidn  in  stand  t'ni'emost  in  a  city  of  a  millinn  sonls,  and  one,  too,  iicculiarly  plen- 
tiful in  ti'uly  liigh  jirrsnualitirs ;  hut  with  all  due  regard  for  tlio  weight  of  words,  tlu^  dignity 
of  tlieir  import  >>n  the  one  hand  and  full  sense  of  the  ,pia!i1y  to  he  expressed  upon  the  (ither, 
one  may  go  delilieiately  far  heyond  this  deelaration  ami  name  him  as  the  lirst  citizen  of  the 
nation.  Let  it  h.-  home  in  mind  it  is  as  /Ae  c///-.« /(  that  he  is  hrst.  Mauy  there  have  heen 
whose  names  were  more  on  men's  tongues  and  whosi>  fame  more  in  men's  minds,  hut  these 
jiave  heen  soldiei's,  state.snien.  politi.ians,  orators,  pnlilie  eharaeters,  Mr.  Cliilds'  prestige  is 
strictly  in  the  line  of  tlie  ].rivat.'  citizen,  though  nudtiplied  many  limes  heyond  that  of  any 
other  private  citizen.  He  is  n(it  distinctively  a  man  of  letters,  thougli  long  a  publisher  and 
always  a  jiatron  ami  promoter  of  letters;  he  has  had  no  ivlalions  with  political  jiarlies,  has 
never  held  ottice,  though  persistently,  pi'ominently,  and  in  a  wholly  unpartisan  way  men- 
tioned in  conni'ction  with  the  candidacy  lor  the  very  highest  office  in  the  land:  he  has  not 
walked  in  the  way  of  the  .amliitious:  and  yi't  he  enjoys  a  fame  sm'h  in  extent  as  has  heen 
accorded  to  few,  and  in  kind  ;ind  ([uality  to  none  of  his  contemporaries.  'Idle  full  measure  of 
this  fame,  hasi'd  niion  civic  virtue,  seems  scarcely  to  have  heen  realized  until  lately.  Mr. 
Childs  hail  for  veiy  m.any  years  Ihmmi  recognized  as  the  most  pre-eminent  pjerisonality  in  purely 
jirivate  litV  in  I'hil.adelplna  and  Ihi'oughout  the  East,  hut  the  far-reaching  and  all-pervading 
nature  of  his  faiue  remained  to  he'  revealed  in  fsicj,  when  an  extemled  jouiney  through  the 
great  West  and  the  hacific  ('oast  region  dem.mstrated  that  in  the  farthest  confines  of  the  coun- 
try a  knowledge  of  his  life  and  characti'r  lia.i  worked  its  way  among  tlu'  people,  and  that  there 
existed  there  a  widely  diffused  and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  works  and  w;iys  which  gave  him 
a  peculiar  popularity  in  the  land  wlu-re  he  was  personally  a  stranger.  That  Western  journey 
was  prohahly  the  most  wonderful  ever  made  in  the  whole  history  of  our  country  and  perhaps 
of  any  countiy  hy  a  man  who  was  neither  soldier  mir  statesman  nor  puhlic  hero,  hut  simply 
a  private  citizen.  Kverywhere  the  people  tlirongi'd  to  meet  and  to  greet  him  and  to  <lo  liim 
honor.  All  along  that  ten  thousaml  miles  of  travel,  hi' never  passed  lieyond  the  jiale  of  his 
own  reputation.  Jt  had  long  ago  pi-eceded  him,  and  as  a  conseipience  he  was  received  every- 
whi'ie  with  spontaneous  welcome  and  acidaim  and  rc/ul.  not  tumultuous  iudi'ed,  hut  sincere 
and  from  the  hiart,  the  popular  recognition  of  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  typified  the 
hest  exercise  of  the  heart  tow.ird  humanity,  the  man  who  through  a  long  career  h,id,  as  the 
natural  outH<iW  and  exi>ression  of  his  unceasing  sympathy  and  friendliness,  in  countless  thou- 
sands of  acts,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  hest  served  the  human  hrotherhood,  and  therein 
constituted  himself  the  hest — the  hrst  citizen.  There  is  something  surprisingly  unique  in  a 
fame  so  far-extending,  so  \miversal.  resting  upon  su<di  fomidation — that  is,  ui>on  civic  virtue 
and  the  jn.li.-ions  and  large  exercise  of  a  pure  philanthropy.  To  he  sure,  Mr.  Childs  has  heen 
hir  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  proprietor  of  what  has  lieen  imquestionahl}' the  most  perma- 
nently prosjierous  newspaper  jiroperty  in  the  country,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  his  great 
good  repute  rests  upon  that  f;ict  and  his  high  fulfilling  of  the  editorial  function,  Init  the 
greater  part  of  his  popularity  has  jiroieeiled  fioni  the  sources  formei-ly  mentione(h  The  good 
citizenship,  to  wlndi  allusion  has  heen  made,  the  hest  citizenship,  and  the  exercise  of  private 
philanthroiiy  are  CO  related  qualitii.'S  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Chikls,  or  perhai)s  more  properly  hut 
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\Kiv{^  vi  Diie  i)r()]ieiisity.  a  vi.u'Drous,  generous  altruism  as  distiiiguisluMl  fnim  a  selfish  egoism, 
a  strong  spirit  of  liuiuaiiity  and   helpfulness.      As  the  citizen,  iio  takrs  a  pi-oniinent  part  in 
wiiatcvor  t.'Hils  to  the  lirt  trmicnt  of  the  people's  condition— tho  olmr.li,  tho  s.lniol,  the  nudtifa- 
rious  inslitutions  ,,r  aid  and  iiiipi'.iveinent.      'Idioro   lias  l.oeii    no   iiiovoinrnt    toward   thr  iM^iiotit 
of  soci-ty  and   t ho  ad\an.vnicnt  of   the  city  in  winch  he  lias  not  tai^on  iiart  poi-son.dly.  giving 
largoly  of  liis  timo  ;i,,d    lulliionci'  and   ni.'ans.  and  tliciv   has  hccn  none  whicli   lias  not  ivcoivrd 
tlic  poworlul   assi.stanoc  of  liis  grcit  ncwsjiai.cr.      I'.ut  while  performing  all   of  tliis  duty  and 
sci'vi.eof   the   ideal    .itizeii.  he   has   heeii   awaiv   that  when   all   that    is  possible  has  Im'cii  done, 
through  th,'  niediuni  of  <,rgani/.ed  institutions  and   the  couvntional   .■haiinels  of  charily,  there 
,-till  remain-  a  va■^t   deal    uiid.ai.\   and   just   lieiv   the  spirit   of   philanthropy  steps  in   to  supjile- 
meiit  in  private  the  \v..rk  tli.at    has   heeii   done-   through   puhlic   means.      And  of  this  it  may  he 
here  ivm:irk.d.  not    the   greatest    thing   is  its  volume,  great  ;is  that  is,  Imt   tlie   thonglit  fulness, 
the  sagaciousness  with  which   it  is  dispensed.      Mr.  ("hilds   neitluM-   in   his  lai-gv  noi'  small  hene- 
factions   is  a   caivle.^s   nor   iiic,,iiMderate   giver.      He   hestows   aid   in   such    a  way  as   \n  do   the 
ntnio^t  nltim.ite  good,  sei'ks  to  so  hestow  it  as  to  makt-  eacli   separate   henelaction  tlie  impetus 
lor  setting  in  motion   the   iiowers  hy  which   lh<'  rcapients  may  help  lh<"ms,dves.      I'rohahly  no 
hiiievoli'iit    man   of  our   lime   has   given    mure  careful    tlioiight   to   the  matter   and   numner  of 
giving,  ;iud  while  no  one  has  givi'ii  of  his  means  more  graciously,  gracefnlly.  or  generously,  it 
is  also  safe  to  say  tliat   no  one   has   given   more   ingeniously   and   elfectively.      Before   pa.ssing 
from   generalization   to   jiarticulars  of   the  character  and   lile  of  our  suhject, '  it    may  he   well 
enough  to  note  the   fact   that  in  .me  or  two  other  respects  than   the  nature  and   h.asis  of  his 
fame,    :\lr.    Cdiilds    is  a   uni.pie   personality   among  men.      t  liie   (if    thi'se   iH.tieeahle  dilferences 
hetween  him  and  most  of  his  fellows  is  that  while  at  the  head  and  fully  in  command  of  a  great 
husiness  institution,  doing  a  work  smdi  as  would  exhaust   the  energies  of   many  a  strong  man, 
and  having  divers  other  interests  of  no  mean  magnitude,    he  still   has,  apiiareiitly,  as  anijile 
time  as  any  gentleman  .if  ahsolute   leisure  lor  giving  attention  to  a  v;ist   numlier  of  duties  in 
relation  to  societies  and  semi  i)nhlic  institutions,  and    for  the  enjoyment  on   a   large  an. 1   liheral 
seal.'  of  the  social   ameiiiti.'s,  anil  withal   is  pr.>halily  the  most  easily  a.'cessUil.'  man  of  promi- 
n.ii.'i'  in   his  own   or  any  other  .•.immunity.      All   .)f  this  is  very  .-learly  indicativt^  of  tw.)  very 
essential   .pialities  m   th.'  character  ..f  .Mr,    C'hil.ls.      In  th.-  lirst   pl.a.-.',  it  in.licah's  tli.'  man  of 
.■ommaiiding  ahility,  hir.'c,  ;ind   a  g.udus  for  alfairs.      These    .are    fiin.lainental   factors  in   the 
SU..VSS  which  h.'  h.as  attaiaed,  liut  he.'ause  th.'y  are  exercised  in  su.li  .juiet,  frictionless  way, 
.nil'  c.impr.'hends  their  e.xisteiice  and  operation  rather  hy  rell.'ctioii   than  immediate  ohserva- 
lion.      Another  ohvioiis  deduction  from  the  la.ds  here  cited    is  that   the   I'nbllr  Lci/./cr  pro])ri- 
etor  is  too  large  a  man  to  he  m..iiopoliz.j.l  and  enslaved  hy  the  husiness  he  has  created,  great  as 
it  is.      Better  it  were  for  the  liun.lreds  aii.l   ihoiis.ands  .if  the  giants  in   the  commercial  world, 
and  for  mankind  generally,  if  their  converse  course  in  this  resjiect  did  not  leave  :Mr.  C'lnlds  in 
such  welhnigh  unique  position  as  he  holds.      In  a  general  view  of  our  suhjeet's  husiness  life, 
however  hrief  and  closely  confined  to  generalities,  it  will  not  do  to  overlook  the  part  which  he 
playe.l   .as  a  iiuhlisher,  hefore  he  hecame  proprietor  of  the  Leihjer.     This  was  very  im])ortant, 
ami  if  it  stoo.l  alone  as  his  life-work  woul.l  entitle  him  to  distin.di.m,  for  it  was  not  ..nly  ahly 
ciudui'teil   fr.im   the  point   ..f  view  of  material  sviccess,  hut  carried  on  np.m   a  high  plane  .and 
l.rodu.dive  of  large  hen.  tits  in  the  world  of  1. 'Iters  an.l  t.i  tln'  imhli.-.      Am.uig  the  puhlicati..ijs 
.)f   th.'  hous.'  of   t'hil.ls  A  l'eters..n,  of  whidi  ilr.  Cdiilds  lu'came  the  head   soon  after  attaining 
his    majority,    were   such    welhknowu  works   as  ■' Bouvier's  Law   Dictionary,"   '-Shai'swood's 
Blackstone"s     Commentaries,"    '•Fletcher's    Brazil,"    "Lossing's     Civil     ^Var, "     '•reterson's 
Familiar  Science,"  Dr.    Kane's  '-Arctic  Explorations,"  Parson  Brownlow's  "  Dehates  on  Slav- 
ery "  and  "Sketches  of  Secession,"  and  that  monumental  work.  Dr.  Allihone's  "Dictionary  of 
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En,t,'lisli  and  Aiii(M-i<'an  Autliors,"  wliicli,  in  i-rcdnnitinn  of  liis  cliaracter,  his  services  to  arts 
and  k'ttcis  generally,  and  dl'  especial  aid  and  encouragement  without  which  the  work  could 
not  well  have  issued,  was  dedicateil  to  tlie  puMisher  in  the  iolluwiny  warm  inscription: 

To 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  CIIILDS, 

The  Original  Publisher  of  this  Volume, 

who  has  greatly  furthered  my  labours  by  his 

enterprise 

and 

Zealous  and  Intelligent  Interest, 

I  Dedicate 

The  Fruits  of  many  years  of  Anxious  Research 

an<I 

Conscientious  Toil. 

S.  Austin  Alliboxe. 

This  and  various  other  works  which  he  puldished  were  notable  successes  and  nol)ly  attested  the 
literary  and  business  acunien  of  the  i)ul>lisher.  It  is  to  some  extent  indicative  of  the  measure 
of  success  whicli  attended  these  ventures  that  Parson  Brownlow  received  from  the  firm  the 
sum  of  §15,0011  for  his  literary  labor,  and  Dr.  Kane  a  total  of  $75,000  in  royalties,  while  of 
Peterson's  "Familial-  Scien<'e"  upwanl  of  25(1,000  copies  were  sold.  For  a  shoi-f  time  after  the 
retirement  of  ]\Ir.  I'eteison  from  the  lirm,  l\v.  C'lnlds  was  a  partnc^r  of  the  house  of  J.  ?..  Lip- 
pincott  c^  L'o.,  but  he  soon  ivsunied  business  alone  and  carried  it  on  with  great  success,  adding 
to  tlie  production  of  l»".ks  that  of  \\\v  Aiiaricati  J./lrniri/  ( !<i:rtlr  uiul  I'lihli.s/irrs-  Cin-iiliir 
and  the  yulioinil  Ahiiuuuc,  b.jth  dcvelopi'd  into  sterling  ]niblications.  It  is  ]irobab|,.  tjiat  dur- 
ing all  (if  this  peri.Ml  when  he  was  engaged  in  bo.ik  publishing,  Mr.  Childs  had  lo,,ke.l  bu-ward 
to  the  ownership  of  an  inllueiitial  and  high-class  journal,  and  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed, when  a  mero  Ijoy,  such  an  amliitioii,  'i'his  important  sti'p  in  his  career  was  taken  on 
the  3d  of  December,  IstJi.  when  he  became  the  i)roprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  P/^^^/Zc  i.c(/r/e/-. 
This  journal,  which  had  been  establisheil  in  ls:',i;,  had  during  tlie  war  reached  a  ci'itical  junc- 
ture in  its  existence,  and  its  pur(hase  by  any  man  less  resolute  and  resourceful  than  I\Ir. 
Childs  would  liave  been  a  tolly  whi(  h  would  soon  have  hrouglit  its  own  punishment.  But,  as 
the  city  ami  tin.'  whole  country  knows,  this  was  a  case  of  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 
Mr.  Ghilds  deuionstrated  at  once,  wdieii  he  seized  the  helm,  that  he  was  a  pilot  of  daring  and 
sagacity.  He  acted  with  celerity  and  decisiveness.  He  revolutionized  the  journal  com- 
pletely, elevated  its  character,  infusi'd  in  it  the  force  and  ability  of  new  blood,  boldly  raised 
the  advertising  rates  and  the  subscription  price,  to  make  them  in  proportion  to  the  higher 
standard  of  excellence,  and  success  was  very  speedily  assured — a  succi-ss  that  has  been  main- 
tained and  constantly,  unwaveringly  augmented  throughout  the  well-nigh  thirty  years  of  his 
ownership.  No  greater  success  or  higher  attainment  than  the  building  up  of  the  Public  Ledger 
is  chronicled  in  the  history  of  journalism.  It  is  a  triumjihant  and  unparalleled  success  from* 
the  financial  standjioint,  but  the  true  dignity  and  splendid  worth  of  the  achievement  are  only 
adequately  ajipreiiateil  when  one  refiects  that  not  the  smallest  fraction  of  that  success  was 
gained  through  any  meretricicnis  means,  or  by  any  resort  to  mercenary  sensationalism,  or  by 
])andering  to  passion,  prejudice,  or  impure  taste.  The  Li-diji)-  has  moved  undeviatingly  along 
the  very  highest  ethical  iilane,  and  while  its  elevated  moral  tone  is  recognized  liy  all  men, 
without  regard  to  iirofessiou,  party,  or  calling,  it  is  signiticaiit  of  the  Liih/cr  in  other  respects 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  trained  journalist  of  high  p>osition — the  managing  editor  of  the  New 
Yolk  Hvrahl,  exiiressing  himsidf  in  a  recent  magazine  article — "it  more  nearly  than  any  other 
journal  realizes  the  conditions  of  the  ideal  news}iaiier  of  the  future."     Right  in   his  business 
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Ijogins  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  has  made  Mr.  C'hilds  noted.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  employees  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  even  the  most  iilti'a  elaimants  fur. "a  new 
rdatiou  between  capital  and  labor."  lb;  has  from  the  vei'V  lirst  and  all  through  his  business 
career  shown  in  many  ways  lliat  bo  has  tin'  inti-r.'sts  of  liis  .•niployccs  at  heart.  He  has 
rewarded  extra  servire  and  lidclity  with  extra  pay,  and  has  constantly  maintained  a  scale  of 
wages  higher  than  that  current.  The  ccjmpositors  in  his  employ,  lor  instance,  receive  a  higher 
rate  per  l,ooo  "ems"  tliau  the  iirinters'  union  demands,  and  higher  than  is  paid  in  other 
(iirices,  though  on  an  e.pial  scale  the  7.c(?(/cr  office  would  be  as  desirable  a  one  to  work  in  as 
any  in  the  land.  This  purely  voluntary  contribution  to  the  earnings  of  the  compositors  amounts 
to  fully  sl:i,ono  p,.r  year.  Ibit  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  wliii-b  Mr.  Childs'  liberality  is 
extended  to  those  who  work  tor  him.  He  has  a  regular  system  for  pensioning  old  and  faithful 
employees  who  have  liecome  incapacitated,  and  he  <listributes  among  the  people  in  his  service 
from  8la,0()0  to  S-J(),0(io  per  anuum--at  the  lioliday  .season  each  and  every  one,  from  {\\o  high- 
est down  t(..  the  humblest  of  the  t.ital  lino  ,,i-  more,  re.-eiving  a  pi'op<nlionate  share  of  the 
lai-gess.  Naturally,  from  the  lad  that  be  lias  been  a  long  time  and  large  employer  <.)f  prmt- 
ers,  they  as  a  class  have  ivceivd  especial  evidence  of  his  friendliness,  and  he  is  called  in  the 
craft  "the  printers'  be>t  friend."  As  one  of  tlie  special  benefai-t  ions  which  the  fraternity  has 
received  from  him  may  be  mentioned  the  Printers'  Cemetery,  \\"ooillands,  of  which,  with  a  per- 
petual endowment  tor  keeping  it  in  re^iair,  the  Philadelphia  Typographi<;al  S(Knety  was  made 
the  recipient  on  (^)etober  IT,  Istis.  Another  and  even  largei' gitt  iierhajis,  or  one  leading  to 
larger  results,  was  the  presentation,  in  issc,  of  a  chc^ck  b-r  s.-,,ihmi  to  the  Printers'  Interna- 
tional Union.  This  act  was  dui)licated  by  his  friend  ]\Ii'.  A.  J.  Onwel,  and  the  printers,  then 
agreeing  ni)on  a  peculiarly  graceful  ti-ibute  to  their  two  muniticent  friends,  set  apart  the  price 
received  l>y  each  and  evei'y  individual  compositor  fur  setting  1,000  cnis  upon  the  respective 
birthdays  of  their  lienefai-lors  each  year,  the  aggregate  to  augment  the  original  donation  of 
$lo,(M)()  and  to  form  a  fund  tor  the  establishment  of  a  jirinteis'  home.  Thus  came  into  exist- 
ence the  splendid  institution  for  the  invalid  and  disabled  members  of  the  craft  located  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  ami  iiractically  forming,  as  well  as  a  printers'  refuge,  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Childs. 
The  trade  has  paid  from  time  to  time  numerous  tributes  to  its  benefactor,  none  perhaps  more 
significant  and  satisfactory  than  their  celebration  under  the  .auspices  of  the  International 
Tyi)ographical  Union,  of  bis  birthday,  Jlay  1:.',  |sss,  by  a  great  ban(iuet  at  Dooner's  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  Another  liild  in  which  the  helpfulness  of  this  generous  man  has  had  a  large 
and  spontaneotis  outflowing  has  been  the'  extending  of  educational  advantages  to  ambitious 
and  deserving  girls,  some  the  daughters  of  old  employees,  others  of  fric-nds,  and  still  others 
total  strangers  in  whom  he  had  biMome  interested  through  intermediary  agents.  Mr.  Childs 
has  doublle.sH  derived  as  muc-Ji  satisfaction  from  this  b)rm  or  [ihase  of  his  good  doing,  very 
probably,  as  from  any  of  th<'  several  in  which  he  has  sought  to  aid  humanity.  He  is  on  record 
as  testifying  to  the  appreciativeness  by  girls,  as  a  class,  of  tluj  advantages  derived  from  such 
assistance,  and  has  said  that  he  Ijelieves  that  they  in  larger  proportion  than  young  men  make 
highest  use  of  their  enlarged  o])portunities.  What  especially  gratilies  him  in  this  line  of  his 
beneficence  is  that  tluj  g 1  done  does  not  end  with  the  act  nor  remain  eontined  to  the  recipi- 
ent, but  goes  on  in  a  i)erpetual  stream  through  the  whole  life  of  each  beneticiary  and  through 
that  of  others  around  and  beyond.  AVhen  it  is  considered  that  the  number  (jf  these  girls  who 
have  through  his  liberality  been  enabled  to  help  themselves  and  to  e]ijoy  the  larger  life  that 
an  education  affords  already  reaches  from  three  to  four  hundred,  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  the  aggregate  of  good  accomplished  is  very  great.  But  large  as  it  is,  it  does  not  in  all 
probability  equal  the  sum  total  of  the  various  and  innunieralile  small  benefactions  which 
proceed  fronr  the  same  genitis  of  good  deeds.      Unknown  to  any  one  save  himself,  and  in  some 
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instances  his  casliior,  tliousands  of  wci.-hts  aiv  lift.Ml  from  weary  hearts,  tliousands  assisted 
onward  over  ohsta.les  wliieh  were  otherwise  iiiMiriuountalile,  aii.l  thousands  ot  j.ei-sons  eiiahled 
to  successfully  stem  tlie  tide  of  Iir<>.  perliaps  teinporaiily  loo  stioii-  lor  tli.-ir  unaided  jiowers. 
The  stream  of  his  henevolen.v  seems  umvasini;-  and  unstinted"  in  its  tl,,w.  If  on.^  enters  tlu! 
^reat  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Seieuee,  and  Industry,  fonnded  and  endowed  hy  his  fi'iend, 
he  hnds  in  the  lu^autiful  mu.-.um  that  anions  tlie  eui-io  and  o/;/, 7.s  ,/',//7  tlie  ereater  number  of 
donations,  next  to  thosi'  from  the  founder,  are  from  Mi'.  ( 'liilds.  hi  another  deiiartmeiit  ho 
discovers  that  almost  [irieeless  c<illeetion  of  m.anusei  ipts  wliic  li  hook  stiid.nts  have  Ion--  known 
as  an  adjnnct  of  ,Mr.  t'hilds'  splendid  lil)rary.  Jn  111-'  lihrary  of  the  institution  il-e|f  h.'  finds, 
second  in  numher  to  tlie  volumes  .-iveii  hy  .Mr.  Drexel.  jliose  from  .Mr.  Clnlds,  wliieh  evidently 
include  the  hest  ,,f  <-urient  literature  aii.l  many  rare  standard  works  and  classies  of  art  and 
li'tlers,  to  the  extent  .if  a  hundied,  and  sometimes  .several  liimdred  ].er  month;  .and  not  only  is 
the  stream  of  his  -vnerosity  tUH.vasiny,  hut  just,  at  a,  tim.'  when  it  mi-ht  very  n;i1urally  he 
expeeted  to. .stop  alto-ether  lor  a  season,  hy  n^ason  of  very  serious  loss  at  the  fountain  liead,  it 
even  takes  on  an  aeeess,  an  au.n'mentation  of  volume.  (»ii  the  eveiiin.L;-  of  ])eeemher  7,  is'.*:.', 
the  heantiful  /.rJ;/<  /■  estahlishnient,  wheiv  some  v. ay  expensive  improvem.'iits  were  just  ivaeh- 
int,' completion,  sutfeivd  through  a  visitation  of  iin\  and  a  lo,-,s  lesulted  whii.'h  amounted  to 
prohahly  siii(i,niio.  Ihit  hir  the  tact  that  a  full  score  of  steamers  were  speedily  on  the  .L;T,.und 
and  that  the  firemen  fou-lit  the  ilames  most  skilfully  ami  sluhhornly.  the  entii'e  ma-nitieeiif 
huildin-  would  pioh.ahly  have  heen  .lestn.yed.  :\Ir.  fluids  ivwaided  the  Fire  Dej-artment  tor 
its  service  with  a  i  lieek  for  s,-.,ooo.  -ave  numerous  aiknowledements  of  indiviilual  ads,  and 
presented  the  Police  Department  with  a  cheek  hir  .s1,(I(mi  in  ree.iemti.m  of  the  zeal  of  many  of 
its  memhers.  ^.n'  was  there  an  txeeption  made  to  his  usual  liln  ral  ,uilD.^'ivin,i,'  at  the  elose- 
comin-  holidays.  An  ..uteome  of  :\lr.  C'liilds"  nni.iue  devotion  to  the  i,ul.li<-  -ood,  eoml.imd 
with  Ills  superh  spirit  of  enteriirise  and  .'ai.acity  for  allairs,  was  the  hiiildin-  of  the  model 
town  of  Wayne,  in  a-sonatioii  with  his  friend,  .Mr.  Divx(  1.  This  is  a  superh  suhurh  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  dozen  miles  out,  on  the  western  main  lii f  the  Pennsylvania  IJailroad.      [f  has  e.ist 

perhaps  a  nnllion  of  dollars,  and  beyond  the  general  henelit  to  the  e..mninnity  of  hi'ineing  into 
existence  a  suhurh.an  village,  cont.aining  .all  of  th<>  hest  el.anetits,  seientihc.  sanitary,  .and 
a?sthetie,  whi.di  modern  knowledge  compasses  and  which  can  li.ave  plac  in  an  aggreg.ation  of 
homes,  Wayne  is  nofahh'  from  the  fact  that  while  it  represents  an  eiiterjirise  designed  to  !„■ 
solidly  successful  from  the  tinancial  standpomt,  it  has  heeii  undertaken  ;ind  carried  out  with- 
out any  speculative  or  s.llish  interest.  Its  main  pui'pose  has  been  to  j-hKc-  the  hettc-r  class  of 
country  homes  within  tlii>  n-.-ich  of  iieojile  of  moderate  means,  and  its  pi'o.iector  has  siileiididly 
demonstrated  how  ].racti<':ibly  th.at  very  de-irable  end  <-,an  he  .achieved.  Tn  this  line  of  wli.at 
may  be  <'alled  piibli.'  benelact ion  wv  have  an  example  in  his  ].resentation  to  the  Milit.iry 
Acaihany  at  West  Point  of  line  oil-iKiintings  of  Ceiici'als  (Irani,  Sherm.aii,  and  Slierid.an,  and 
the  placing  of  a  number  of  monuments  in  the  cemetery  .at  the  same  iilaee.  The-e  donations 
he  douhtless  was  placed  in  the  way  of  performing  by  his  services  in  |ss7  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  (iovevnment.  lie  has  .also  had  ,a  rich  st.ained-gl.ass  win- 
dow placed  as  .a  m.'morial  to  (leiieral  firant  in  the  chuivh  at  Pong  Pranch  whi<-li  the  great 
soldier  and  tlu-  great  .avili.an  att.aided.  Somewhat  of  the  same  order,  though  more  specilic.ally 
a  service  to  the  woilil  of  letters,  was  his  eivction  of  monuments  to  Leigh  Hunt  and  'i'<.m 
Moore    and   the  placing  of  memorial    wimlows  in    Westminster    Abbey   in   honor  of  the   poets 

Herhert  and  t'owper.      Another  tribute  was  Later  p.aid   to  the  meinorv  (.f  an   Knglish  ] t,  in 

the  erection  of  a  beautiful  window  in  the  ('hurdi  of  St.  M.irgarct  in  London  i  the  .Imrch  of 
the  House  of  Commons)  ins.aibed  to  .John  }>lilton  in  a  (piatram  hy  oiu'  own  poet  Whittier 
and  unveiled  hv  Arcdide.acou  Farrar.      And    linallv    these  niemoiaals  to  English  monar.dis  of 
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letters,  wliich  at  niicc  li<'.ar  an  (■xi)ressiciu  of  reverence  for  llio  imliviilual  ami  of  national 
amity.  nM<lhMl  ilu-ii'  .■nlniuiation  in  the  lav.'tion  of  a  most  nol.lo  moimmoni  to  Sliakospeare 
wliieh  l;oautilios  tlio  town  of  Stratford-on- Avon.  This  is  an  miiiosin-  device  comhinin-- 
in  monnmcntal  stiu.ture  a  clock  tower  and  a  drinkin-  fonntam,  -and  is  said  to  have  cost 
Inlly  ^.-.(i.nuo.  This  and  other  -Hts  [.laced  in  Kn-land  >\vhere  Mr.  Clnlds  has  visited  and 
loll--  h(M>n  ac(|naiiiteil  with  many  leading;  men,  many  of  whom  he  lias  entertained  too  in 
this  eonntryi  have  made  his  name  almost  as  well  known  to  the  masses  ahroad  as  at  h..me. 
And  there  as  here  his  name  ami  fame  are  eonpled  with  deeds  of  mnnihcent  e,Mier.>sit v 
and  tlie  ,-oii-tant  onltlow  of  personal  kindiu-ss.  (.)f  late  tlie  world  has  had  in  :\lr.  CliiLls' 
remarkahle    -  Kecollections "    (pnhlished     ori-inally    in     Lii>i>inci>ll' s     M.ujir.i,!,'    in     |ss'.'    and 

snlis.Miui'ntly    in    I k    lorm,    and    reachin--   a    circnlation    of    •_'en,(iiio    copies)    a,  more    ample 

h.ivis  of  kn.iwled-e  concernin.e-  the  man  wlio  in  its  pa^es  tells  in  simplest  terms  the  story 
of  his  life.  It  reveals  him  to  a  wide  circle  as  he  has  ever  heen  known  to  those  nearest  to  him 
— the  man  of  earnestni'ss  and  of  purpose,  of  energy  and  capacity,  of  simplicity  and  sweetness. 
Idled  witli  tlie  (h'sire  to  serve  and  to  save  and  through  his  great  su( cess  .■iiahl,  d  to  hring  to 
full  fruition  of  u.sefuhn^s  tlio.se  dowers  of  kindly  feeling  that  are  .'ver  hlossoming  witliin  him. 
The  •■  Ke.-olliclions"  are  of  great  valut..'  and  interest  as  throwing  new  light  upon  tlie  life  and 
t-hara.cter  of  many  famous  men  whom  it  has  heen  Mr.  fluids"  privilege  to  know  well,  particu- 
lai'ly  General  (Irant,  of  whom  he  was  in  his  declining  years  prohahly  the  <-loM.st  friend:  of 
various  others,  in  the  highest  rank  of  hoth  American  and  Kuroj.ean  contiMiiporary  society,  who 
wei-.^his  visitors  at  thos..  notahle  jdaces  of  hospitality,  his  city  and  country  residences  the 
latter  tlie  hea.uliful  •■  W'ooton,"'  especially  rich  in  souvenirs  of  distinguished  men  and  women. 
Its  descriptions  also  of  the  rare  manuscripts  and  other  mementos  of  the  most  famous  Tlritish 
and  American  authors,  and  its  information  concerning  the  personalities  and  peculiarities  of 
many  of  those  gi-eat  writers  whom  he  intimately  knew,  add  a  great  charm  to  the  hook,  hut 
after  all  its  chief  worth,  and  a  very  Large  one  it  is,  lies  in  its  wholly  unaffected  and  wholesome 
revealment  of  the  author  himself.  It  conveys  many  lessons  of  value  to  the  old  and  the  young 
alike:  is  full  of  cheering  altruism,  and  breathes  of  that  houutifuhiess  of  lieauty  in  tin'  soul  of 
the  man  whose  story  it  tells.  To  one  wdio  reads  it  will  very  likely  come  some  realization  of  tlie 
imier  spirit  of  which  ^[v.  CTiilds"  manifold  l.)enevolence  is  the  mere  outward  exiiressiou,  and 
thus  one  may  say  with  the  jioet  Whittier:  "  How  very  beautiful  and  uohle  thy  heuefactioiis 
are!  Kvery  one  is  a  te-timouyof  ]ieace  and  good  will."  Another  thought  that  is  strongly 
impresseil  upon  tlu' reader  of  this  narrative  of  a  siu-cessful  life  is  that  the  man  whom  he  has 
known  by  couunou  report  as  the  doer  of  almost  iimumerable  good  dee.ls.  of  jirivate  and  i>uhlic 
benev, deuces  beyond  counting,  the  lirst  friend  of  the  most  ianious  soldier  of  modern  times, 
hims.'lf  t!ie  ••lii'st  citizen"  of  l'hilad(dpliia  and  ](rohably  the  first,  through  jmrelv  civic  honor, 
m  all  the  land,  the  m;m  more  widely  known  and  honored  than  any  other  distinctively  as  the 
'•lirivate  citizen"  an.l  the  world-famous  philanthropist,  made  his  start  in  life  unaided,  and 
was  the  slow  but  sure  huilder  of  his  own  fortune  and  his  own  high  estate  among  his  fellov/s. 
(reorge  AV.  Idulds  was  horn  in  Baltimore,  May  12,  16-2:},  and  he  began  his  career  as  a  boy  in 
humblest  capacity  in  a  riuladelphia  bookstore. 
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Vv.w  iiaiiics  an-  morn  Cfiiisiuciions  tm-  hravcry  in  cniiiii-ctii.ii  with  tin'  lati'  war  tliaii  is  lliat 
(.f  r.vn.  .laiii.s  A.  I'.ravrr,  vx-i'u^wvwn-  of  I 'eniisylvaiiia.  Ilis  military  -..niiis,  waitiii-  niily 
thc  oppoilunity,  l-.M-ain,'  woiHlpi-lully  dovclopr,!  iliirin-  tlu"  K'vat  coulliot.  and  tlir  soi-vicJs 
wliich  iif  then  rciidrrcd  to  liis  country  will  iifvcr  !»■  torL^ottm  in  tlio  history  of  the  nation. 
Ilis  lifo  has  ho^npuiv,  his  .haractor  unstaintMl,  his  patri.itisin  suhliino,  his  -,'.nd  d.rds  many, 
and  his  ivc.rd  Ix.th  as  a  riti/.on  and  a  s..ldi,.r  is  one  to  whioli  the  nation  lan  jioint  with  pride 
Jani.'s  Addams  1;.m vor  was  hnrn  at  Mdlorst..\vn,  P.a'iy  Co.,  Pa.,  on  ()ctnl,rr  -1st.  Is::;.  Mr  is 
dcscrn.h.d  from  a  rar,.  ,,f  h,,rors,  his  an.vstry  ii-urin-  -allantly  in  all  of  tho  wars  which  have 
hccn  lou;;]it  (Ml  this  continent  for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  'J'Ik-  original  found. a-  .if  the- 
familv  in  tins  country,  (!coi-v  Beaver,  arriv.^l  heiv  from  (iemiany  ahouf  the  year  l7  1o.  'i'm- 
dition  savs..f  him  that  -he  was  ,a  man  of  tine  ]iliysi(iuc,  marvellous  endurance,  stroii-  mmd. 
and  untiriii-  industry."  II. ■  d.'V.ite.l  hinrs.df  with  charact.aistic  .aier-y  to  a-i  i.iillnral  pur- 
suits. Ilis  .d.l.'st  s..n,  (ie..r,-i',  was  ani.inL;-  the  lirst  to  .sli..ulder  a  musk.  I  in  th.'  War  ..f  Imle- 
lien.len.-i',  s.aviim-  in  the  F.)urth  I'cnnsylvania  Battalion,  c..mniand.'il  hy  ('.)l.  Anth.my  W'avne. 
Thiss..n,  .aft.r  the  .'l.ise  of  hostilities,  married  Catharine  Kictier,  the  sist.a-  .)f  an  armyc..m- 
ra.l.',  an.l  fi.im  tliis  uni.m  .am.'  I'et.'r  B.'aver,  the  i;-ran.lfathi'r  of  the  suhj.'.-t  .if  this  sk.t.h. 
lie  was  h..rn  in  Franklin  l'..iintv.  Pa.,  r.'.-eived  a  ,l,m»"1  aver;i-e  (.'.lucat i.m  Un-  the  tim.',  an.l 
whi'n  of  a-.' s.'t  uji  in  hnsiriess  for  himself  as  a  tanner  m  P.  hanon  (.'oiinty.  11.-  s...in  ahan- 
d.m.'il  thi- .ic.up.iti.iU,  h.iwev.'r,  and  alth..u-h  he  aft.-rward  .ai-a.^v.]  in  .liffeivnt  m.'ivanlile 
imrsuits,  s.'.-ms  t..  hav.-  .l.-v.itc.l  mn.  h  of  his  time  t..  ivli-i.ms  woik,  and  he  a.'.piiiv.l  .■.,nsi,l,.r- 
ahl.'  .listin.ti..n  as  a  l...-al  piva.h.a'  ..f  th.'  M.dh.i.list  d.m.  .mmat  lou.  II.'  marri.'.l  Pli/.ah.'th, 
dau-ht.'rof  S.imu.d  (iilh.a-t,  wh.,  ha.l  s.'.ai  s.im.'  s.a-vi.-..  m  the  P'.'Volul  ionary  army,  an.l  hy 
h.'r  ha.l  a  lar-.'  familv.  All  ..f  the  si.x  ,-.,ns  wer.'  at  s.im.'  i.ei-i.i.l  ..f  their  liv.'s  en-a-v.l  in  Gen- 
eral m.avhan.lis,'  in  .Mill.'i'stown  on  th.'  Juniata.  Jac.jh  marrie.l  Ann  Eliza  A. 1. lams,  wh..se 
lath.a-.  Ahi-.iham  .V.l.lams.  ha.l  .-..me  frnni  B.'i'ks  t..  IVrry  C.-unty  ah.mt  the  year  IMI.  Tw., 
sons  an.l  two  .lau-ht.'rs  w.'iv  h.iin  t.i  them,  an.l  of  these  Jam.'s  Addams  Beaver  is  thc'ir  thinl 
chil.l  and  hrsl  son.  The  talluT  .lied  in  ls4n,  and  the  wi.L.w  in  I  s-t-t  mariaed  th.'  K'.'V.  S.  IP 
-M.d).mal.l,  ..f  Mill.'rst.iwn.  an.l  r.'m..v.'.l  with  him  and  her  family  t..  P-.'li.'vill.',  .Alilllm  ('.,iinty. 
Ileiv  .lam.'s  h.'-an  his  .'.lu.'.-iti.m  at  th.'  .listri.'t  s.di...,l,  hut  n..t  h.an-  p..ss.-ss,..l  of  ;i  n.hust  c..n- 
stituti..n,  the  y.'urs  I  s.-,(i-,-,  i-.'cj  w.-re  sp.-nt  at  h<.ine,  prepaian,-;  uu.l.'r  th.'  -ui.lan.'e  of  his  slep- 
fath.'r,  wh.i  was  a  lin.'  classi.-al  s.P.)Iar,  f.ir  an  a.'a.h.'Uii.'  ...urse.  In  the  latter  part  of  is:.!' 
hi'  was  .'iit.r.'d  at  th.'  Pine  (irove  Academy,  ami  in  ;i  r.'uiarkahly  shoid  sjia.v  .d'  tim.'  su.i-.'ss- 
fuUy  pass.'.l  examinati.iu  f.ir  admission  to  the  juid.ir  class  ..f  tin'  d.'ltcrson  Poll.'-,'  at  Pan- 
n.iiishui'LC,  of  whi.P  h.'  was  the  youngest  mendier.  From  here  he  graduatcl  with  ^.i.i.l  stan.P 
ing  in  a  larg.' .-lass  in  I  s.m;.  ':<n\\\i'  years  afterward,  the  Kev.  Dr.  James  A.  h'ci.l,  past. >r  of 
th.'  First  Pivshyt.i-ian  Pliur.di  ..f  SprinKlield,  111.,  in  a  historical  sketch  ..f  his  i-ja.-s.  .said: 
".lam.'s  A.  li.'av.'r.  h.'tt.'i'  kn..wn  in  c.,ll,.ev  days  as  Mim  lieav.T,'  was  a  littl.'  hit  .d'  an  eiithu- 
siasti.'  f.'ll.iw,  full  .if  fun  an.l  imn  an.l  jiIilJc  and  fr.ili.-,  who  n.'v.-r  di.l  anything  ha.l,  hut 
always  lo.ik.'.l  gla.l.  .lani.'s  h.as  h.'cn  growing  higgvr  an.l  higg.'r  .'v.'r  since  h._'  was  h.irn.  His 
usual  m.i.l.'sty  has  ]ii-ev.'nt.'.l  him  fr.im  giving  me  anything  fr.mi  his  own  pen,  hut  his  ^var 
r.'.-.ird  is  S.I  cr.'.lit.ihl.'  to  himself  an.l  s.iw.-ll  known  that  th.'re  is  no  trouhle  in  getting  at  the 
fa. Is.  (ieiieral  P..  av.'r  is  an  a.dive  an.l  d.'v.it.'.l  m.'inh.'r  .if  the  Pi'eshyterian  Clmrch  and  as 
enthusiastic  a  gcn.'ral  in  th.'  Sahhath-scho.il  work  of  the  State  as  he  was  in  the  army  of  his 
counti'y."     Here  we   may  add   that  in    isss   he   Avas  elected   hy  the  Preshytery  of   Hunting.lon 
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to  ivpivsciit  it  ill  tlic  ('.■ntciniial  iiKvtin-  of  the  Ccneral  Assnulilv  of  tli.-  Presbytprian  CIiuitIi 
nf  the  Uniti-a  States  ,,f  Am. 'lira.  lie  was  aipniiitrd  by  tln' iiin.lri-at(>r  of  the  assembly  viee- 
iiKiiierator,  and  as  such  iire.-ich-d  at  srvi'ial  m.ftiiigs  ot  the  asscmblv,  bciiiLC  the  hi'st  hiyman 
in  the  liisloi-y  <it  the  t'huivh  whoever  iKviqiiiMl  that  iiositi.r.i.  All.r  l.^avni--  eolleii;.',  younj,' 
Bfavei-  entered  the  law  uih, c  nf  tlie  linn.  11.  N.  M.'Allister,  at  ilcdlchmte,  i'a..  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  nt  { 'ent  re  Coniity  bcb.rc  he  liad  reaehed  thca;;v(.t  twmty-two.  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  enrolled  himself  as  a  member  t.f  the  );.dh'tonte  Keneibles,  and  we  are 
inb)rmed  by  his  biograi)hci\  Mr.  I''rank  A.  Ibirr,  that  "he  took  <;i'';it  'hdi-hl  in  this  organiza- 
tion, was  attentive,  obedient,  and  before  Ion--  had  attained  ereat  jirotieieney  in  drill.  He  gave 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  tai  ties,  and,  an  oiHMiingoeeui'rinL;.  he  was  made  second  lien- 
tenant  of  the  n.mpauy.  Here  the  warbiund  Inm."  The  liring  on  F.,rt  Sumter  hail  aroused 
the  loyal  North,  but  in  no  instance  ,lid  the  1 'resident's  call  b.r  T.\oun  voluntee)-s  b)  deb  nd 
^\'ashill-ton  meet  with  a  moiv  ])romiit  response  than  in  the  picluivsiiue  little  Pennsylvania 
town  of  I'.elletonte.  The  |M.ncibl..s,  mdee.l,  jiad  assembled,  every  man  equipped  for"  active 
duty,  bebire  the  eelioes  .,f  the  tiling  had  died  away.  Writing  to  his  moth<-r  at  this  time,  we 
tiiid  Lieutenant  I'.eav.'r  saving:  -A  .lispateh  from  Washingbm  says  that  hostilities  have 
actually  begun.  TIm'  South  Carolinians  liiv.l  upon  the  Shir  <>/  11, v  lIV.s/,  which  contained 
suiiplies  b.r  Major  Anderson.  If  this  is  true,  whi.di  Cod  birbid.  war  has  a<'tually  commenced. 
Where  will  be  the  eii.r.-'  The  nation  nuist  be  preserved.  And  who, an  mistake  his  duty  in 
this  emerg.'iicy?  1  liav,-  prayed  b.r  <lirection,  guidance,  and  cle.ir  revelation  of  duty,  and  1 
cannot  now  doubt  where  the  path  of  duty  lies.  If  required,  1  will  mar.  h  in  it,  trusting  in  (b.d 
for  the  result.  Thei'e  ar.'  b'W  m.'ii  situated  as  lam.  Xo  pers.  m  (/c/jcni/c*//  upon  me  and  a 
busin.-ss  which  I  will  l.'av.^  in  abl.'  hands.  If  we  have  a  nat  i..nality,  it  must  be  ontinu.-d, 
supp.ut.'d,  ujihel.l.  \'i  we  ai-.'  order.'. 1  (o  Washington  or  elsewh.'r.",  1  will  s.'c  you  b.d'. jr.'  we 
g.i.  (I.)d  bl.'ss  you.  my  motln-i-."  "  Xo  hesitation  her.',"  says  ('ol.)ni'l  l!urr,  "but  a  sw.jnl 
1. 'ailing  fr.im  its  scabliar.l  bi  .l.i  battl.'  b»r  conscience  an. 1  bu'  c..untry;  a  noble,  ready  patriot- 
ism, whi.h  saw  in  th.'  .■.uintry's  p.'iil  tlie  .-all  of  a  omman.ling  .luty."  The  young  lawyer 
an.l  lieuti'iiaiit  of  militia  who  t.)ok  this  b.ij.l  stand  wliili' .il.l.-r  m.'ii  were  hesitating  was  not 
yet  tw.'iity-b.ur  years  of  ag.'-.  lait  he  .lisplay.'.l  an  appr.'.-iation  .if  t he  situati.m,  a  biresight  of 
ev.'Uts.  an.l  a  r.'alizatioii  .d'  th.'  mighty  issues  inv.ilve.l  whi.-h  woul.l  hav.'  d.me  credit  t.)  mucli 
ol.l.'r  h.-a.ls.  Tlie  l'„'ll,'bint.'  iM.n.'ilil..s  were  mustered  into  servi.-.'  as  ('..mpany  '■  H"  of  the 
S.'.'.in.l  lu'gimeiit  .if  1 'eunsyl vaiiia  A'.ilimt.'.'i's,  Colonel  Frederick  S.  Stumbaugh  commanding, 
on  April  -Jlst,  ls.;i,  .-m.!  w.iv  iuime.li;,t,'ly  dispatched  by  rail  b.  W;ishington.  The  Confed- 
erat.'s,  howev.'r,  by  th.'  burning  ..f  tin'  bi-i.lg.'  at  (. 'ockeysvill.',  Md..  invv.'iit.d  further  progress, 
an.l  th.'  .'.immand  was  or.l.'iv.l  t.i  r.'turn  to  York.  His  I'egim.'iit  J.nii.'d  th.'  c.ilumn  which 
op.'iat.'.l  un.ler  the  c..mmaii,l  .if  (b'li.'ial  I'atb'rs.in  in  tli.-  Sh.'nan.l.iah  N'all.'y,  li.'ing  pr.'s.'Ut  at 
th.' skirmish  call. '.1  th.'  battl.'  <if  Kalling  Wab-rs.  In  July  th.'  b'tiii  .if  .'ulistm.'nt  exq.ir.'.l, 
an.l  th.'  m.'U  w.'i-.' duly  luust.'iv.l  out  at  Harrisburg,  on  th.'  'Jtlth  .lay  .if  that  m.mth.  bieii- 
b'liant  ]:.'aver,  liow.'ver,  ha.l,  jir.-vi.ius  bi  his  muster-out,  pivpaiv.l  to  enb'r  th.' s.'rvi.'e  again, 
hut  this  tim.'  he  .h'termin.'.l  it  w.ml.l  b.'  "bir  th.-  war."  Ai.le.l  bv  Th.imas  Welsh,  lieutenant- 
col. m.'l  .if  the  S.'.-onil  Kegimeiit,  of  I  .au.-ast.'r  County,  an.l  J.  :\! .  ICil  bourne,  of  Potter  County, 
he  soon  organized  tli.'  F.irty-llftli  P.'gim.'iit  .if  P.'unsylvaiiia  A'.ilunt.M'is,  anil  it  was  mustered 
into  service  on  Ocbiber  isth,  |si;i.  At  tlie  elction  h.'l.l  b>r  others,  Th.imas  Welsh  was 
elected  col.mel.  Lieutenant  P.eaver  lieutenant-colonel,  and  J.  :\l.  Kilbourne  niaj.ir.  On 
Oi'tob.'r  2Ist  the  command  l.'ft  camj)  bir  Washington,  and  shortly  after  its  arrival  there  it 
starte.l  bir  Fortress  IMoiiroe,  wh.'nce,  mi  D.'cember  tith.  it  sail.'.l  b.r  I'.irl  h'oyal,  S.  C.  Having 
r.'.'i'iv.'.l  or.lei's  to  occiqiy  the  S.'a  Islan.ls,  C.il.mel  W.'lsh  .livi.l.'.l  his  r.'giment,  giving  Li.'U- 
tenant-Colonel  Beaver  a  separate  command,  and  he  was  sent  to  r.Tieve  the  gallant  Seventy- 
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ninth  New  York,  at  F-irt  Walker,      In  January,    isni',   hf  nJi.n-cd   llic  Fifty-fifth  Eegiment 
rcnnsvlvania  Vohuifrrs  and   iiart  nf  tlie  Scv-'iith  Cmnccticut.  then  stationed  at  Hilton  Head 
I>!an(k       Snliscqurntly    thr    re,-ini>-iit    was  nr.lnvd   >;,.rth   tn  j^ni   tlir   Army  of    the   Pot.iinac 
aftfr  the  disastmns   peninsular  eanqiai-n,    and   atl^r  a  short  Sdjourn   at    Newi.nrt    News   was 
assigned    to    guard    the   military    railroad    from    Ae.^uia    ("reck    to    Frcderiekshur-,       L'ol..nrl 
AVelsh,    with    two  cnmpanii's.    t(M,k   up   tlu-ir  j'ositinn    at    tho  I'reck,    while  Lieulenant-l'oli.nel 
Beaver  was  dispatrhiMl  with  tho  r.'Uiaindrr  <.t  tho  eommand  to  Bn.oks  Station.      On  Septemhcr 
4th   Fieutenant-t'.il.inrl    H.^ver,  at    ihe  urgent  ro(picst  of  his  ncighliors  at  home  and  of  fhivcr- 
nor  Curtin,  resigned   his  <-..niniissi,.n  in  the  Forty-hfth  1<>  ae<-ept  the  apiiointment  ol    (dlonel   of 
the  One  nundre.l  and  Fnrty-eighth  Feunsylvania  N'olnnteers,  known  als..  as  tli.'  Centre  I'nunty 
Ivegiment.  and.  with  his  n.'W  (dinmaiid.  left  llarri>hiu'g  nu  Sei.temher  ^th.      His  regimeid  was 
po-ted   along  the  Northern  ('e7itral  K'ailroad  during  the  Antietam   campaign,  and    renndned  in 
that  position  until    Feeemher  lotli,  when  it  was  ti-ansferred   to  the   llappahaniioek  and  heeanie 
part   of  the    rii--t    Brigade,    First   Division,  Sei-,ind   ('or])s.      As  soon  as  the  regiment  arrived   at 
the   front,  Colonel  JF'aver  rode  up  to  (leueral  ilaneo.-k's  headquarters  and   report. ■(!  his  arrival, 
'■(leneral  Haneo,-k.'"  he  said,  -1  have  l,e<ii  ordeivd  to  report  to  y,,n,  sir,  for  duty."     "What  is 
vour  regimeid.   Colonel?"     "One   Hundred   and    Forty-eiglith   Pennsylvania   \'olunliM'rs,'"   was 
"thereplv;   "and,  (ieneral,  while   I   would   not   iiresume  so    mueh  as  to  suggest  the  dis])osition 
that  is  to  he  m.ide  of  niv  regiment,  1  shall  he  glad   if  it  eould  he  ]ikiced  in  a  hrigade  of  your 
division,  where   the  men  can   see   a  daily  exeniplifieatioii   of    the  good  results    of   the  soldierly 
diseijiline    I   have  endeavored   to  tea.di."     The  great   soldier  was,    of  eourse,  no  less  surjirised 
than  plea-e.l  at  the  enthusiasm  displayed  hy  the  young  eoloiuF  hut  eould  .mly  reply:   "I  regret 
to  sav  that  we  have  no  such  hriga<le.      I  only  wish   we  had.      You  will   report  for  duty,  sir,  to 
the  commandei'  ,,f  the  lii4   hrig^'dc  "f  this  divisi.ni.""      It   is  said   that  the  re.pn'st   whieh   the 
young  oifieer   had  made  led  (ieneral    Hancock   tci  ke.p  a  .aiefnl   walch  up.m   hisfuturecour.se, 
and  it  was  not  long  heforc  he  ohserved  that  in  camp  and    upon   parad.^   the  regiment,   which  he 
commanded  wa-  a  model   hir  all  of  the  others  in  the  hrigaile.      Indeed,  so  eons]iicuous  was  its 
excellence  that    long  hefore  the  army  was  again  prepare.l  tor  hattle,  (ien.  Joe  Hooker  had    pre- 
dicted that  it  would  not  he  long  hefme  he  would  he  a  maioi-general.      (haieral    Haiic<ick's  esti- 
mate  of  him,  written   twenty  yi.'ars  afti'r  the   incident   just  mentioned,  may  he   here  nuotcd: 
"den.    Janic's    A.    P,e:iver  joined    the  first  division  of    the  Secoml    Army    Corps    (then    coin- 
niandedhyme)  with  his  regiment,  the  One   Hundred  and   Forty-eightli  Penn.-ylvania   Volun- 
teers, just  after  the  hattle  of  Frederiekshurg,   De.vmher,    [>•;■_',  and  serv<-d   constantly  undi.'r  my 
cinnman.l  in  the  Se<-ond  Corps  (sav  when  ahseiit  from  wounds  received  in  hattle)  until  the  fall 

hattles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  took  a  coiispic  nous  and  distinguished  part  in  many  of 
tlienn  I  considered  him  on.'  ..f  the  most  intr.'ind,  intclligvnt.  an.I  eftici.  nt  y.jung  ofticers  in  .mr 
service  during  th.^  war,  ami  .>ii  sev.M-al  nccasi.'iis  nienti.)n. d  him  in  my  otticial  reports  for  valu- 
ahle  services  and  .listinguish.d  luavery.  He  was  w.mn.le.l  at  Chancellorsville,  again  while 
gallantly  leading  his  tin.'  ivginient  and  hrigad.'  in  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  w.)rks  at 
Pctershurg,  Va.!  Jun.'  Pith,  l^i'.t,  aii.l  at  P.'anPs  Stati.m,  August  I'eth.  IsCJ.  On  this  latter 
o.'casi.in  h.'  ha.l  ju>t  j.-iii.-.l  his  ivgie...|it  on  the  liattl.'dield  and  taken  c.)minand  of  the  hrigade 
to  which  it  h.'longed,  aft.'r  an  ahs.Mi.v  causeil  hy  former  w.mn.ls,  when  he  was  struck  hy  a, 
musket-hall  which  shatt.^iv.l  his  thigh  an.I  disahl.'.!  him  tdr  lifV  hy  the  l..ss  of  a  l.'g."'  CoL^nel 
P.'av.'r  and  his  regim.^nt  were  s..on  ni.wing  torwar.l  to  the  hattl.'  of  Chan. ■ell. ,rsville,  an.I 
har.lly  had  th.'  llrmg  ..n  this  m.'ni.iiahl."  hattle-il.'M  conim.n.-.'.l  wr  h.'  tell,  hit  har.l  hel.iw  the 
waisthaiid.  Its.M-m.'d  t.)  all  ah.nit  him  tliat  th.'  wound  must  eventually  pr.ive  fatal,  hut  he 
d.vlined  the  services  of  those  who  sprang  to  his  assistance,  saying,  "Co  to  your  jJaces;  it  will 
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1»-  timo  onnug-h  to  hury  the  ili'ad  whrn  the  Iwittle  is  over."  An  hour  later  ho  rocoivcil  tlio 
wclcniuc  iiitflh-rii,',.  trniii  the  anuy  sui-v.ai  that  a  -utta  iirnha  i.ciicil,  whirh  hadhr.'ii 
siiiashod  to  atiiius,  ha.l  tiinird  the  hall  ri-.nu  its  course,  causiii-  it  to  i.l<iu-h  a  -ivat  track 
thi'oUKh  Iho  ticshy  part  ot  tin-  ahdoiucii  only,  and  thus  saved  iujui-y  to  the  intestiurs.  II. ■  was 
r,>niovrd  to  his  home  at  IJelletoUte,  hut  h,-fore  the  wouiid  Was  entirely  healed  he  took  e.mniiaiid 
of  Caiiiii  C'urtiu  hy  oi-dei's  of  (ieueral  C'oueh,  and  he--an  or-ani/.in-  the  troops  which  were  iheu 
llockin-  hy  the  tliou>and  to  1  larrishur-  in  response  to  I'lvMdent  Lincoln's  call  hn-  li'o.ooo  men. 
lor  the  purpose  ot  d.'t.n. lin,i(  the  State  .,t  I'.'unsylvania  a-ainst  I.ee's  invasion.  The  satistac- 
tory  manner  ill  which  he  ac-.nnplishcd  this  task  called  torth  the  tollowing  <-om],iiment  from 
Major-(;eneial  Couch,  whidi  was  i.ssued  in  spe,  i;,l  order  No.  :;.-,,  .July  h-.th,  Isc,;',:  "The  Ma.jor- 
(ieueral  c.imnianilinL;  tenders  thanks  to  Colonel  P.eaver  tor  the  important  servi.-.'  rendei'ed  him 
in  the  or.-ainzalion  ot  the  troops  which  w.'re  hm-ried  to  the  capital  and  placed  undei-  his  com- 
mand at  Camp  Curtin.  .\..twitlistandin-  he  was  ahseiit  on  leave  in  this  department,  on 
acc.auit  of  wounds  recei\t<l  in  hattle,  the  zeal  and  euer-y  he  niamfested  in  the  cause  is  worthy 
(it  enmlalion."  Many  yeais  atter  this,  (ieneral  (/ouch,  sp.'akin- ot  Colon. d  I'.eav.r's  <lev.)ti..n 
to  .luty  at  the  time,  sai.l:  '■  He  was  a  s..ldiei-  wh,i  conl.l  h.-trirste.!  mornin-.  n....n.  ,aii.l  ui-ht." 
C.,l.,n.'l  l;.■a^.■r  n...w  ma.l.'  re.in.'st  to  1...  all..w.Ml  t.)  rej.un  his  r.'-uu.'Ut,  an.l.  Ins  rcpi.^st  havm- 
he.'ii  erant.'.l,  h<>  cn.ss.'.l  th.'  l'ot..mai'  with  it,  and  parti.ipah'.l  in  (h'U.'ral  ^i.-ail,'"s  r.  tn.-ra.h' 
m.)vem.ait  fi-oin  Cul|iepper  Court- House  an.l  in  th.-  Mine  K'un  caiupai-n  durin.i;-  tli.'  antunm  of 
l^t;:;.  i'art  of  tli.'  wiut.a-  an.l  toll.lwiu,^■  spring-  w.-r.-  sp.'ut  n.'ur  St.'\  .■ushuiL;-,  \'a.  On  tln'  i:;tli 
of  .May  h.-  was  assi-n.^.l  t.i  the  .-..nnnau.!  of  the  Tiur.l  h.ri-a.l.'.  First  Divisi.m,  S.v.m.l  C.rps. 
He  iiarti.ipate.l  in  all  the  hattl.s  .if  th.'  Wtl.l.^ruoss  i-.anipai-n,  an.l  r.veiv.Ml  the  suii'.  n.l.a-  ..f 
Cen.aal  Stuart  at  Sp.,tlsyl vania.  In  th."  assault  at  CM  llarhor  his  iv-im.iit  esp.'cially  .listin- 
euisheil  its.ll  lor  its  ,l,u  in-- an.l  suc-essful  acti.nis,  an.l  at  I'etershnri;- on  the  hdh  ,,f  .lim.'h.' 
c..mmau<l..l  a  hii-a.l.^,  hut  was  s.'v.'r.dy  w.ani.l.'.j  in  th.'  tirsi  assardt  up.m  th.'  works.  Hi'  was 
sent  home,  hut  r.'turued  hi  th.'  army  in  time  t.i  hill.iw  his  .livisi.m,  an.l  rea.-he.l  it  just  as  it  was 
re.'eivin--  Ihi'  t.'rrilil.'  assault  .if  th."  eu.'iny  at  K.'anhs  Stati.m.m  the  L'.'.th  of  August.  I'.y 
.liiv.'ti.m  of  (l.'ueral  llan.-.i.dv  h.'  mnnediah'Iy  assum.'.l  I'omman.l  .if  ius  hriyade,  ami  had 
s.-arc.'ly  ni.ire  than  reli.'V.'.l  th.'  ..fh.'.r  in  c.imman.l  when  h.'  rec.'iv.-.l  a  w.iuud  in  tlie  rieht 
thieh,  in  ..inse.pience  .if  whi.-h  h  was  t.  mn.l  u.'.vssary  t.iampntah'  th.'  l.'-at  th.-  hi]..  Th.'i.i.-s 
of  his  1.'-,  of  cours.',  .-omiiL'telv  iu.-apa.'itat.'d  him  hir  a.'tiv.'  s.-rvi.v,  an.l  at  his  own  re.pi.'st  h.' 
was  li.m.irahly  mustei.Ml  out  of  s.'r\  i.-.'  .,n  D.'c.'inh.'r  i'-.^.l,  JstH,  on  a.vouut  of  wonn.ls  re.-.'iv.'d 
in  hattl.',  having  piwi.iusly  d.'.liu.'.l  a  .h'tail  h.r  ..■. .urt-mart ial  duty  at  Washin-hm.  I'revi.ms 
to  this,  h.iw.'ver,  h.'  ha.l  h.'cu  hr.'V.'tt..'.!  hrigadi.'r-gen.'ral,  "tor  highly  merit.. rioiis  an.l  distin- 
guish.'d  .•..u.lu.t  thr.iughout  the  .■.-imiiaign,  lurti.'ularly  for  valuahle  s.'rvi.'cs  at  C.-l.l  Ihai'lior, 
whil.'  ..'omman.ling  a  hng.i.l.'. ''  11.'  r.'suuie.l  the  practice  of  his  pr.ihssi.ni  with  his  partn.'r, 
th.'  11. m.  H.  \.  .M.-Allist.T.  wh.i  h;i.l  .'.lu.lu.t.'.l  the  husin.'ss  .luring  his  ahs.'iu'.'  and  wh..  ha.l  n.. 
sup.'ii.ir  at  the  hai-  of  .-entral  I'.'nnsylvania.  With  h.itli  meiuh.'rs  ..f  th.'  lirm  a.'tiv.-ly  an.l 
di'v.ih'.lly  eiigagv.l  in  th.'  practi.;.'  of  th.'  prof.'ssi.m,  th.'  luisiness  n.it  .mly  iu.ivas.'.l  hut  h.vam.' 
v.'rv  .'xa.'ting  in  its  .l.'Uian.ls.  11.'  ,li.l  n.it  .m  this  a.v.mut,  h.iwev.'r,  n.'gl.'.t  th.'  .luti.'s  which 
.l.'volve  uii.iu  the  indivi.lnal  citizen.  S.i.m  aft.'r  his  r.-turn  h.'  was  induc.'d,  for  th.'  .saki'  .,f 
se.-uring  harm.niy  within  th.'  h'.']inhli.'an  ranks,  to  acc.'pt  the  n.uniuali.iu  for  the  Hous.' .if 
le'preseiitativ.'S  in  th.'  Stat.'  hegiskal  ui-e.  ('.'utr.'  C.iunty  at  that  tim.'  gav.'  an  av.'rag.-  H.'Ui..- 
crati.'  majority  ..f  ahoiit  l.noii,  Th.'r.'  was  n.i  expectati.m  that  this  maj.irity  conl.l  he  ov.-r- 
com.'  an.l  u.i  spe.'ial  etf.irt  w.as  ma.le  in  th.'  canvass.  11.'  was  d.'h'at.'.l  hy  his  DeiiKJcratic 
.■..nip.'til.ir  hy  a  maj.aily  of  l.'ss  than  i.-.o.  In  the  f.illowing  yar  h.'  was  inh.rmally  tendered 
the  n..minatHin  hir  C.-ngiv.ss  in  a  .listrict  whi.-h  was  th.'U  largvlv  h'epuhli.'an,  th.'  c.infere.'s 
of    three    of  the    counties    i^thc  district  heiiig  .'.imposed   of  live)  ..iffering  to    supjiort   him    for 
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tlio  iioiniiKitinn.  He  drc'liiuMl  to  allow  the  use  of  his  iiaiiic,  however,  on  the  ground  that 
(he  rciires.'iitativc  (if  tln'  district  wIk.  was  then  serving  i]i  Congress  had  a  right  to  another 
term.  lie  ahn  r-diised  to  allow  his  name  to  he  used  in  . .piM .sitiou  to  that  of  Covernnr  ( ieary 
for  a  s.'eond  term  in  Hfi:i,  althon-h  offeivd  the  siipiHUl  ..f  a"  i.uwerful  faction  in  Pennsylvania 
]iiilitics.  In  Is7s  Ins  name  was  hrought  forward  hv  the  county  c.mvention  of  Centre  County 
as  then- choice  Inr  tlu^  nomination  Inr  governor.  lie  did  not  regard  this  as  a  call  f..r  his  ser- 
vices, and  tli.'ivfore  paid  no  special  attention  to  it,  and  no  elfort  was  made  to  ^,vure  support 
in  other  sectinns  of  the  Stale.  llis  name  was  f.ivi.rahly  mentioned  in  the  IJepuhlican  i  on\ fn- 
tion  of  that  year,  and  allliough  he  advised  his  friends  to  vole  for  (leneral  tloyt.  whose  nomina- 
tion had  I.een  .letermined  upon,  he  receive.l  a  numher  of  vntes.  This  hn-ught  his  name  i.r.mii- 
nciitly  liefnr.'  th.'  people  of  the  State,  and  in  the  campaign  which  followed  h.'  ivndered 
ellii-ient  sei'viee.  particidarlv  in  the  n.nth  we.-.tern  jiart  of  the  State,  where  gi-eat  di-sat  i-fact  ion 
e.xisted.  In  I  sso  he  was  elected  as  a  distiict  delegate  to  tlie  iJepuhli.'aii  Nati<.nal  (  'miventiou 
wlii<'h  convened  at  Chicago  in  that  year.  an<l  was  nnamm..usly  elected  the  chairnum  of  the 
I'ennsylvaina  de],  gati<.n.  Xetwithstanding  the  division  of  the  delegation  into  hostile  factions, 
he  hehl  himself  sn  taii'ly  in  r.'gard  to  hoth  of  them  that  the  vote  ,,f  the  Teinisylvania  (lel..gation 
was  never  (piestioiii'il  during  the  entire  period  of  that  exciting  convention;  ami  alter  the 
nonn'irifioii  of  (ieueral  (iarheld  In-  was  tendered  hy  his  c.  edelegah's  the  unanim<ius  vote  of 
the  delegation    for   the   vi<-e-presidency.      Several   otl'ier  delegation's,  ^■orth  and   South,  made  a 

like  tendei-,  and  it  was  heliev.'d  at  the  time  that  he  would  hav  1 n  nominated    upon  the  ti.'ket 

with  (leneral  (iarrt.dd  if  h.'  had  not  peremptorily  declmcl  (o  allow  his  name  to  he  used,  giving 
as  a  reason   therefor  that   it   was  neithei-   good    politics  to  nominate  a  candidate  hir  A'ice-Presi- 

dcnt    from    Pennsylvania    nor   had   hi' any   desire   t .npy  a   i>lai'e   in   which  there  was  little 

opportunity  tor  activity.  At  his  suggestion  the  Penns\lvania  delegation  de.-ided  to  snjiport 
any  candidate  who  might  he  presented  hy  the  majorily  of  the  delegation  from  New  York, 
(leneral  Arthur  was  afh-rwanl  nominated,  and  the  result  is  well  kn.iwn.  In  Januaiw,  |ssl, 
asuccessor  to  the  lion,  William  A.  Wallace  was  to  he  electe.l  hy  the  Legislature  (o  repre- 
sent Pennsylvaiua  in  the  linited  States  Senate.  Jh)n.  Henry  W.  Oliver  was  the  choice  of 
the  Repuhlican  caucus.  A  largc_^  numher  of  lieiiuhlicans,  howeV(U\  refusei]  to  support  the 
caucus  nommi'e,  and  a  dead-lock  ensued  whi(di  lasted  for  several  weeks.  Without  any 
consultation  w  ith  him  and  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  tlie  naiui.'  of  (leneral  r.e;i\(  r  \vas 
])resented  liy  a  repres(_'utati\'e  of  those  who  opposed  the  caucus  nomim.-e  as  a  compi'omise  i-andi- 
date.  He  was  named  hy  what  was  known  as  the  regnlai-  caucus,  hut  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  doiK*  the  Independents  declined  to  supp.u-t  him.  He  went  to  Harrishurg, 
assisted  to  provide  a  trihunal  which  should  name  a  candidate  to  he  supiiorted  hv  hotli  elements 
of  the  iiai-ty,  and  then  returiieil  home.  The  result  was  the  nomination  of  the  IL>n.  John  L 
ilitchell,  who  was  electi d.  By  tliesi;  means  and  thi-ough  his  ai'tive  iiarticipation  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  l^sn,  (leneral  Beaver  was  brought  prominently  hi'fore  t\u-  peoi)le  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  pri'liminai'y  campaign  wliicli  ])receded  the  nomination  for  governor  in 
ISSii,  his  name  was  the  oidy  one  prominently  mentioned  for  that  nomination.  No  opjiosition 
to  his  nomination  was  known  to  exist,  and  he  was  the  unanimous  (  lioice  of  the  convention  when 
it  assembled.  Dissensions  ai-osc  aftei'ward,  h(.)Wever,  gi'owing  out  of  allegedi  abuses  of  intern;d 
management  in  the  h'epnblican  ])arty,  which  resnlti^d  in  the  calling  of  an  inde])endeut  conven- 
tion, the  nomination  of  another  liepuhli<-an  ticket,  and  the  consequent  and  inevitable  defeat  of 
l>oth.  The  entire  Democratic  State  ticket  was  elected.  In  Issr,  he  was  again  the  imauimous 
i'hoiee  of  his  party  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State,  and  after  an  exciting  canvass,  in 
which  the  Prohibition  party  took  an  muisually  active  jiart,  he  was  elected  by  ;i  jilurality  of 
over  411,000.      He  w-as  inaugurated  Jamiary    isth,  fssT,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  man 
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ever  assumed  (.ilic(!  with  a  greater  or  iimre  saeivd  sense  of  the  oMiKatiou  which  he  tiieii  t(j(jk 
uiMiii  himself.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  feailes-;  (h'termmatiou  to  faithfully  execute 
the  hiws  tor  the  whole  jieople.  and  his  administration  certainly  provi'd  that  no  pressure  or  crisis 
ever  made  him  swerve  from  this  resolve.  His  administration  was  elrura.-terized  hy  a  familiarity 
with  the  conditions  ..f  society  and  a  kiiow]ed-v  of  the  wants  of  the  p.-opl,'  which  were  aeiiuired 
1)y  an  activ<-  parti<'ii>at ion  in  Iheir  evei-y-day  life,  through  the  vai'ie(l  means  oifered  him  for 
stich  a  purjiose.  ^rovi^ion  for  industrial  e(lucatioii,  in  connection  with  the  common-school 
system  of  tlie  State,  was  strongly  urged  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  throughout  his  adminis- 
tration this  suhjecl  i-eceived  his  careful  consiileiatioii  and  was  insisted  u])on  on  eveiy  proper 
occasion,  ituring  his  term  of  ot!ice  a  commission  to  consider  the  wliole  (juestion  of  industrial 
education  was.  at  Ins  suggestion,  ap[ioiiited,  ;uid  tlieir  report  upon  the  suhject  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  and  valuahle  coiitrihutions  to  the  ]ii-actic;d  solution  of  this  ipiestion  which  has 
y.'t  appeared.  In  his  fir.-.t  message  to  the  Lcgislatur.'  he  called  special  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity for  impr(ivenient  in  tlie  roads  of  the  State  and,  as  essential  thereto,  a  reiorm  in  the  road 
laws.  The  suhjeet  was  immediately  taken  up  l.y  the  g.iveriiors  of  m;iny  other  Stat<>s,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  forenio-t  (pK'stions  demanding  a  practical  an<l  successful  solution.  <.)n  the  ;ilst 
of  May,  iss-,),  there  occurre.l  m  the  ( 'ouemaugh  Valhy,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies. 

a  catastrophe  which   has  prohalily  no  parallel,  hy   whi.li  some   ;:, lives   were   lost   hy   reason 

of  extraordinarily  hea\y  rains  and  the  giving  way  of  an  immense  res<'rvoir  in  the  mountains 
sustaiiKMl  l,y  a  dam  origin.ally  built  for  supplying  the  canal  system  of  the  State  with  water,  and 
which  had  more  latidy  heeii  maintained  for  lishing  purposes  hy  an  outing  (dul).  In  resiionse  to 
the  ai)peals  made  for  the  bereaved  and  destitute  peo})leof  tliis  region  some  three  miUions  of  dollars 
poured  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  which  were  distributed  through  a  relief  commission 
appointe(l  by  him.  Jle  also  assumed  the  resjionsibility  of  Ixirrowiug  S4oo,()on,  which  provided, 
through  the  agen.-y  of  the  [loard  of  Health,  for  the  removal  .d'  the  debris  in  the  vall.'V.  which, 
owing  to  the  particular  ciivumstances  of  the  cas.-,  seriously  eiidangere.l  the  health  of  the 
remaining  inhabitants.  This  work  re(iuired  months  of  unusual  labor  and  most  careful  fore- 
thought in  jilan  and  execution.  Subseciueiit  events  iiroved  that  the  emergency  was  wisely  and 
energeti<-ally  met  and  mastered.  (Governor  Beaver  was  deeply  interested,  during  his  ofticial 
term,  in  the  project  to  connect  the  watia-s  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River  by  a  ship-canal. 
lie  co-operated  \ery  zealously  with  a  commission  •which  was  ap]iointed  by  him  to  in(piire  as  to 
the  expediency  of  siudi  a  highway,  and  in  his  List  message  to  the  1  ,egisl;iture  gave  exiiression 
to  views  which,  in  the  light  of  subsi-ipieiit  developments  in  ivgard  to  the  ('anailian  canal  .sys- 
tem, show  his  grasp  of  the  subject,  lie  sai<l  in  relation  to  this  suliject:  "If  the  waters  of 
Lake  I']rie  and  the  ( )hio  were  connected  by  a  i-anal  studi  as  is  projiosed  and  shown  to  be  entiixdy 
feasible,  and  if  the  ])resent  canal  from  jMbaiiy  to  Buffalo  were  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of 
the'  same  si/.i',  these  links  would  secure  a  chain  of  inter-waterway  communication  between  New 
York  and  New  <  )rleans  which  would  be  invaluable  for  commercial  purposes,  and  in  time  of  war 
As'ould  furnish  an  eiilindy  saft.' means  of  communication  between  these  important  termini  and 
all  interior  points.  It  wmild,  in  addition,  give  us  control  for  defensive  purposes  of  our  lake 
front,  which  we  do  not  ikjw  have,  and  which  it  is  doulitful  whether  we  can  siM'ure  in  any  other 
way  under  jiresent  treaty  stipulations."  His  was  a  practiial  business  administration  without 
any  effort  at  show,  Imt  with  an  earnest  attempt  to  .secure  results  calculated  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  peojjle.  liev.  Dr.  Keady,  of  Alabama,  wlio  lost  an  arm  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice and  who  is  a  warm  ]iersonal  friend  of  General  Beaver,  at  a  meeting  of  their  college  class 
in  ls;i],  thus  sumineil  up  his  administration,  '■in  the  woi'ds  of  one  who  watched  his  cour.se 
closely:  'His  administration  was  high-toned,  conscientious,  diligent,  and  ideaii,  without  even 
the  shadow  (jf  a  suggestion  of  scandal  or  of  subjection  to  improiier  inliuences.      He  was  consid- 
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crate  of  all  k\L,ntimato  iiitcivsts,  scnipuldus  in  his  sclcclicms  lui-  apiHiintnient  to  oiricc.  and 
iiiitlincliing- ill  liis  i'XLT<'isc  (if  tin-  vcId  powrr  wiifiirvrr  his  iinl-niciit  so  dirci  tid,  cn  c  n  iii  the 
case  of  iiH'asuivssupi.(,i-tra  hy  his  hcst  pri'Sdiial  fii..nils.  liiscaivi'i'  has  iiidcrd  fmiiished  a  tiuo 
and  lioiK.rahlc  typr  of  llir  Aiiicricaii  citizoi  and  jiuhhr  dhi.iah"  ■'  In  thi/  attempt  U>  ivor-aiii/.e 
the  militia  of  theStat<-(.r  I 'mnsyl  vama  aftrr  the  war.  hr  was  aiqiointrd  a  niajni-.^cnnal  hy 
Chivcninr  (h'ary,  and  tn,,k  a  lircmiiuMit  i)art  in  srenrin-  hy  Ic-ishdinn  and  inartical  rlfdit  sndi 
reorganization.  it  iviiniivd  -i-cat  lah,.r  and  j-ersistrnce.  ilr  with  a  few  otliors.  howcvci', 
inehiding  (ieiicral  llaiir.mft.  who  w.is  afterward  elo,|,,l  -ovciiior,  and  otlicr  -moral  .dliccr.s, 
gave  much  time  and  el'foit  and  hn.ally  sneeocdod  in  oi-anizni-  t!io  X,,lin,ml  (hnml  of  i'cnnsyj- 

eral.  until  thr  ohM'tioii  of  Issc,  wlieii  lio  heeame  r.r-o///,/o  .■.innnan(h'r-in-.-lne|-,  and  app.  ;iivd  at 
th<>  head  of  tho  (iuard  at  tho  Constitutional  C'entonni,-d  ( '•■Irln'at  ion  in  Iss7,  in  I 'hiLiclclphia, 
and  at  the  eelohration  of  the  ("cntennial  of  Washington's  inanyuiation  in  IssD  in  .\o\v  York. 
He  was  thus,  cither  as  hri-a-lc  or  division  oomm.anilor  oi'  as  .■oinmandor  in-ehiof.  e,,niuMlod 
with  the  Xation.d  (fuard  of  I 'onnsylvani.i  tor  ovor  twenty  yais,  and  is  now  on  the  hoiioiahly 
retired  list,  with  tlie  rank  of  ina.jor-,i;vnei'al.  Sinee  the  ehise  of  liis  term  of  oiliee  as  -ovei-nor. 
General  Leaver  has  -iveii  most  of  his  time  to  husiih>s  ])ui~uits,  lii'in,--  e-,peiaally  active  in  the 
management  of  the  fUnh.aker  Coal  Comi)auy,  of  vduch  lie  is  llie  president,  whieh  is  the  owner 
of  a  large  and  vahiahle  h(,dy  of  hitumiiK.us  e(,al  land,-,  in  C.imliria  County,  T'a.,  and  which  has 
had  a  pheiiomen.il  er<.wlh  and  developm.'id.  'i'lie  active  c.,ntro]  of  this  company  and  the 
demandsof  other  husmess  of  like  character  liave  so  ahsorhed  his  time  that  he  has  pr;ict  ically 
given  no  attention  to  his  profession  since  his  retirement  from  ofhci-.  Ili'  is  specially  proud  of 
his  State  and  her  history,  and  is  an  earnest  and  efiicii'id  advocate  of  any  and  all  impioM  ments 
tending  to  advance  iier  inhavsts  and  the  welfare  of  Ii.t  pe,,p]e.  He  h.is  h.r  m.iny  years  l.aken 
gi'eat  interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  h.is  heen  a  niend.er  of  its  Hoard  of  Tjir-tees 
for  nearly  tweidy  \<'ars,  and  is  chairman  of  the  executi\'e  committi'c  whidi  has  praclical  diivc- 
tion  of  its  atfaii-s.  lie  has  Ih'cu  largely  instrumental  in  aiding  in  the  wonderful  devel,,pnient 
of  this  institution,  whicli  ranks  second  to  none  in  laying  hroad  and  dee],  flie  toundatious  upon 
which  a  great  indnstrial  university  is  to  he  huilt.  He  lias  heen  a  memher  of  the  I'oard  of 
Trustees  of  Washington  and  Jelferson  College— his  alma  mate]-— and  of  Lincoln  University,  in 
Chi^ster  County.  I'.i.,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  colored  \dung  men.  He  h.as  also 
heen  pi-esident  of  the.Mumiii  Association  of  \Vasliington  and  .lelleison  Coilegi'  tor  a  numhii- 
of  years.  In  college  he  was  a  nu'inher  of  the-lieta  Tlieta  I'i-'  Iraternity!  and  he  is  a]<o 
a  memher  of  the  |'],i  lleta  Kappa  Society.  In  1  ss'.i  Dickin-ou  College,  of  Carlide,  I'a.,  and 
Hanover  College,  of  Indiana,  hoth  conf,.rred  upon  him  the  honorary  hterars  degree  of  hHH. 
On  Decemher  I'ldh,  I  si;.",,  ( leueral  Beaver  was  united  m  maniage  to  Miss  .Alary  Allison  Mr- 
Allitfter,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  H.  N.  McAllister,  of  n.^ilelonle.  She  is  a  lady  of  tine  cul- 
ture and  education,  and  an  air  of  rehnement  and  taste  sui'idumls  her  home.  An  enthusiastic 
American,  she  is  jjroud  of  her  soldier  Ini.shand  and  liis  ]-ecoi'i|,  ami  she  has  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  knowing  tliat  she  has  proved  herself  a  worthy  helpmeet  to  him.  They  have  three 
sons  living— (lilhert  Addams,  Hugh  McAllister,  an<l  Thoma— all  l.right  and  taleiitcl  y,,ung 
men  wIkj  give  promise  of  uselul  lives  ami  are  heing  I'din'ateil  with  the  view  to  rendering 
faithful  service  to  their  kmd  in  this  intensely  pra.-ti.al  age.  The(ieneral  ].o.sscsses  a  lai'ge 
and  vahiahle  lihrary,  and  makes  a  speci.ilty  of  coll,., -ting  hooks  and  data  of  all  kinds  ivlating  t,. 
th,-  war.  He  was  sel,.et,Ml  to  act  as  grand  marshal  of  the  ceivnionii's  at  AVashingtcn  in  coiine,'- 
ti,in  with  th,.  inangm'atioii  of  Cen.  Benjamin  Harrison  as  r'ivsi,],nt  of  th,'  TTuitcl  States.  Like 
most  other  great  im^n  wh,)  i)assed  through  the  war,  he  is  str,ingly  in  favor  of  hurying  all  sec- 
tional aninn:)sity  conne(de,l  with  it,  and   in  his  adilress  of  welcome  at  Cettyshurg,  in  fss,'^,  hy 
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thr  Army  of  the  I'otomai-  tn  Ihc  Cdnfcileratf  Soldier-s,  said,  anions;- (.tlu'v  iiatrintic  and  ajipro- 
priati'  ri'iiiaiks: 

•■  1  have  nixrn  luisicd  invsrlf  ill  tliouKlit  aiid  hav."  sdinctiiEcs  sp-.l^cii  nn  snin,.  plias.s  of  tlie 
(lucstioii,  'I'o  tin'  ivsults  of  the  war  pav  for  its  cost?'  It  is  diflicult  tor  Ur,  to  l.iolc  at  voiir  side 
of  that  cpir-tion.  It  was  a  -ivat  i.ric.'-  tliat  wr  jiaid  on  both  sides  for  tho  decision.  'Think  of 
tlichlood;  thudvof  tlic  tears;  tliink  of  the  tr.'asurc ;  think  of  tlie  property:  look  at  tlie  -raves 
in  vonder  cenieterv;  tlnnJv  ot  tlie  sceiu'  of  tlie  coullict.  <  Hi,  wliat  a  co-t !  and  \et,  niv  c<,uiiti  v- 
nien,  tlunk  ol  tlie'ivMih.  Think  of  tlie  new  hirlli  of  freedom;  think  of  the  new  hopes  and  tiic 
new  a-^pirations  tor  the  fntnre;  think  of  tin' .arecr  which  opens  up  heforc  ns  as  we  fa<v  tlu' 
future;  think  of  the  e,.|ieratioiis  to  come;  think  of  the  lierit;i,eo  which  we  are  lavpariii.e-  lor 
them;  think  of  the  eivat  settlement  of  great  questions  settled,  and  only  to  !„■  Mttld,  hy  the 
sword.  'J'hmk  of  the  savin,- of  blood  and  of  tears  and  of  tre.isnre.  he.ause  we  took  np  the 
sword  anil  did  not  leave  it.  for  otlier  generations  who  were  to  come  alter  ns,  when  leeliii,-  would 
lie  inteiiMlied.  wIk'U  .-reatcr  nunihers  would  be  involved,  and  when  the  coullict  wcaiM  lia\e  hi  en 
m.iiv  prolonged  and  more  d.'adly.  The  finite  mind  loses  itself  in  contemplation  ot  th.  se  cpies- 
tioiis.      We  can  bow  to  the  decision;   and  I  think  we  are  learning  to  say  nioiv   and    more  as  the 

will  pav  much  more  in  iUr  future.  I  cannot  partimilarize  as  to  the  (pieslioiis  \vhich  we  lace^ 
'the  givat  (piestions  of  pulilic  policy  which  we  must  settle  in  this  generation.  I  see  a  .i' rand 
future  for  mv  countrv.  Do  1  sav  -my  C(.iuntry"?  Your  counlrv-our  country,  .X.iithanil 
S.mth.  1  see  a  great  development  of  her  material  resour.'cs;  1  see  a  gran.l  uphuil.ling  of  her 
intellectual  power:  1  see  a  broad  extension  of  her  infltience  among  the  nations  ol'  the  earth;  1 
see  her  glorious  Hag  tloating  at  the  topmast  in  every  harbor  of  the  world;  1  see  the  ])riiici]iles 
npon  which  she  is  founded  extending  and  deepening  and  widening  for  the  benelit  of  mankind; 
1  see  the  glorious  I'hristianity  which  underlies  and  characterizes  her  civilization  carried  by 
liumaii  lips  of  her  (■ommissioning  throughout  the  world  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  And, 
as  this  vision  arises,  the  iiuestion  is  not  'What  of  the  pastV  but  'What  of  the  future l--"  How 
sli.all  we  meet  its  responsibilities?  How  shall  we  answer  its  demandsy  How  shall  we  ri-e  to 
the  hi'iglit  (.if  its  great  possibilities?  0  my  countrymen  of  the  (iray  and  of  the  T.jiie.  these 
are  the  (jnestions  about  which  we.  should  be  concerned.  And  bet'ause  the  consideration  of 
these  questions  is  pressing  and  imminent,  we  who  wore  the  Blue  ha\e  in\ited  you  men  who 
Wore  the  (Iray  to  join  us  here  on  this  historic  field.  We  welcome  you  because  W(.'  need  you; 
we  welcome  you  biH-ause  you  need  us;  we  welcome  you  because  we  together  must  enter  in  ami 
possess  this  future  and  transmit  this  heritage  to  the  oncoming  generations.  Are  we  ready'? 
If  so,  'Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.'  " 


E.  G.  SPAULDING. 

Hon.  F.i.BRinoE  Gekijy  Pp.\ULniN'fi,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ex-mayor  of 
that  city,  ]iresident  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  I'.ank,  formerly  State  treasuivr,  several 
times  member  of  (?ongre-s,  ami  well  and  widely  knowai  as  the  '"father  of  the  greenback."  was 
born  February  I'lth,  l^u;i,  at  Sumner  Hill,  I'ayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  represents  the  seventh 
gem'ratiou  of  de.s.vndants  from  Fdward  Spauldin.g,  a  native  of  Firicolnsliire,  Fngland,  who 
c.inie  to  this  country  about  the  y:ir  l(;:;ii,  or  ten  years  aftei'  the  lauding  .if  the  1 'ilgriins  at 
Flymoiitli  h'ock.  Tins  early  s.'ttl.a-  establishe,!  for  liimself  a  home  in  .Ma>sachns<-tts.  but  his 
live  sons,  .in  leaving  the  iiaternal  r.i.if,  bet.iok  themselv.-s  t.i  difV.ivnt  I  ,,-al  i,,ns  in  New  Hamp- 
shire an.l  Connecti.'ut  as  well  as  in  their  native  State.  Tlie  Spanldiiig  stoik  had  ]ii'oved  pro- 
lilic,  thes..  five  ,.rigiu;il  branch.-  having  '•  increas.'.l  and  mullipli.Mr'  in  bilili<-;il  lasln.m  till, 
aft.-r  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  their  rejiresentati ves  ;ir.-  to  be  loiuul  in  iM'arl.\-  everv 
Stab'  and  Territory  ..f  th.'  Fnion.  The  nam.'  .if  Edwar.l  Spaul.ling  has  been  jierpetuati'd  from 
g.'nerati'in    to    g.-nerati.in,  from    the   days   of    the    Pilgrim    Fathers  to  .mr    own,  tin.'   venerable 
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]ialn.nyiuir  Immii-  ii..\v  Imni,.  hy  a  s<ni  of  the  suhje.-t  of  this  skdrh.  The  family,  which  was  a 
,h^tiIl-uisll,•ll  one  111  Kii-huid,  has  iiiainlain.Ml  its  renown  .-ii  this  side  of  the  At  hint  ie.  One 
hi-aii.h  of  it  enu-Tale,!  to  ^L-ii-yhiiid  in  t  he  seventeenth  .-entiiry.  where  .,ne  of  its  nieniliers 
heraine  noted  as  lloinan  ('atlioHe  hishop  of  l!altnnore.  (Itli'ers  of  the  Sjianldin-  race  have 
taken  leadin-  po^-it  ions  in  the  varions  jn'ofessions,  wliiie  some  have  liee.nne'  distin-uislied  in 
scieiiee,  literature,  and  art.  and  in  the  Civil  and  military  service  of  tluMr  e,,nntry.  My. 
I'-.lhiid-e  C.  Spauidin-'s  -i-andlather,  l.evi,  fonght  in  the  menioiahle  hattleof  ihuiker  Hill, 
and  Ins  father,  Kdwaid,  served  for  four  years  in  the  Kevolul  ionary  War.  As  a  trihnte  to  the 
memory  of  tlie  lornna-.  as  woll  as  in  eoniineinuration  of  the  event  with  whiidi  his  name  is 
associated  in  the  annals  of  the  family,  his  -randson  erected  in  Foivst  Lawn  (Jemetery.  Ihilfalo, 
a  -i-anite  .enotaph.  which  was  d<Mlic,ated  ,.n  June  17th,   ls7e,  the  cent. -nary  of  the  Ihmker  Hill 

nuiny.  Anionn'  tlie  inscriptions  on  the  niunnment  are  the  lollowin.L;- :  ••()iu-  hundred  years 
of  pro--ress,''  ■■  In  memory  of  the  New  England  Fathers  who  ton-ht  for  ei\  il  and  reli-ions 
lihcrty,"  ••American  ln<lependence  ivsnltin-  in  National  rnion."  .Mr.  Spaulding's  liarents 
wei-e  in  nio.lcrate  circumMancc^.  hi,-,  father  hein- one  of  the  pioneei- set  tiers  in  central  .\ew 
York  from  New  Kn-land,  where  he  had  married  .Mehitaixd  (Joodrich.  The  c(nii.l.'.  if  they 
were  denied  the  lu.xuries  of  lite,  possessed  its  comforts  and  were  ahletoalfonl  their  cliildren 
the  advanta-cs  of  a  <'onimon-scho,,l  edncatiom  liesolvin-  to  adopt  the  law  as  his  prof..ssion, 
Klhrid-e,  on  attainin-  his  twentieth  year,  entered  the  olhce  of  the  late  Timothy  Fitch,  of  tlie 
lirm  of  iMtch  e^  Dilihle,  l',atavia,  as  a  sttident,  when.-e  aft' r  a  three  years'  course  of  study  he 
lirocec.led  to  Atti.a  aiul  .i<.med  the  estahlishment  of  the  late  Hon.  Harvev  i'ntnam,  father  of 
tlie  Hon.  James  o.  rmnam,  of  I'.ulfalo.  Havin-  heen  admitted  to  iiracti,-.-  in  the  Court  of 
fomnion  ideas  in  Ceiiesee  County,  he  went  in  1>:!4  to  Ihillalo,  to  heconu^  a  clerk  in  the  oflicc 
uf  .Messrs.  I'otter  N  IJahco.k,  then  the  leading' attorneys  of  that  city.  Here,  two  years  later, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  har  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1  s:;;Mieeame  a  coimsellor  of  that 
court  anil  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr.  (ie(,rL;e  IC  r.alM-,*  k,  one  of  Ins  principals,  then 
accept,  d  him  as  a  ].artner,  and  U-  sulise(|uently  sustained  the  same  ii  lationship  to  .Mr.  Herman 
I!.  I'ottci-,  the  other  member  of  the  tirin.  This  arraue-ement  lasted  till  1S4-1-,  when,  on  a  disso- 
lution (J'  ]iartnershi[),  the  business  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Spaulding.  The  practice^  to  whicJi  he 
thus  succecfled  w.iuld  be  regarded,  even  in  tliese  days  of  large  fees  and  retainers,  as  a  hna-ative 
one.  In  ish;  Mr.  S[,aulding.  having  induced  the  late  Hon.  JohnCanson  to  leave  Canandaigua 
and  setth'  in  lUiflalo,  formed  a  copartnershi]i  with  him  under  the  lirm  name  of  Spaulding  & 
(lanson.  This  relation  continued  unt  il,  tour  years  later,  :\Ir.  Spaulding  retired  from  pra<ti(;e. 
Ill  |s:;7  Mr.  Spaulding  married  a  daughter  uf  the  late  ( i.  ]!.  Kich,  propriet.ir  of  the  Hank  of 
Attica.,  and  hecami'  that  gentleman's  attorney  and  legal  adviser,  in  which  cajiacity  he  rei-oni- 
nieiiilcil  the  remo\al(J'  the  bank  from  xVttica  to  Butfalo,  ^vhe^e  it  still  carries  on  Imsiness  under 
the  original  n.im.',  Mr.  Spanbling,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  its  oHicers,  lieing  still  a  large 
stockholder.  This  ladv  lived  hut  a  few  years  after  her  marriagv,  leaving  no  issue.  His  sc.M.nd 
wile  was  :\liss  Nancy  Str.-ng,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  Edward  \l.  and  Saniiad  S.,  the 
hiriner  being  cashier  of  the  bank  over  which  their  father  i)resides,  and  a  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Frank  Sidway,  formerly  oashier  of  the  same  institution.  On  his  second  wib'"s  death 
he  niarrii'd  her  sister,  thc>  widow  of  the  late  Clark  Kobins<in.  .Mr.  Spaulding  was  instrumental, 
about  the  time  n[  his  retirement  from  professional  life,  in  securing  the  removal  to  the  same 
location  of  th.'  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Batavia,  which  had  been  organized  under  the 
State  law  and  was  continued  on  that  footing  after  its  establishment  in  ButTab.).  He  liecame 
iiiterestid  in  thci  institution  as  a  stockholder,  and  was  siibseiiuently  elected  president.  I'nder 
the  designation  of    llie   Farmers   and    ^Mechanics'    National    Bank,  it  was  reorganized  upon  the 
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jKissa-o  ,,f  tlio  F('(1,t;i1  P.ankui-  Law,  ami  ^\v.  Siiaiil.liii-  is  to  this  day  its  iHT'sident  and  chief 
jiiMprirtor.  Ill  ..riicial  and  liiiMi.-  lif.'  M  i'.  Spauldiii- lias  1< my- occupied  a  pi'niiiiu.'iit  position. 
Tlic  lirst  ofticc  t(i  winch  lie  was  appninicd  was  that  dl'  city  (dcrk,  which  he  attained  in  \^:'X,,  two 
years  aftci- takiii- nj.  his  ivsideiice  in  1  ;nflal.),  Klected  in  Isll  to  the  ,.rfi<-e  of  alderman,  lie 
served  as  chairnian  of  the  Finance  ( 'nniniittee,  an<l  in  1  s  1 7  \vas  (dioseii  mayor  of  IhilValo  in 
llie  inteiots  of  the  Wlii-  juily.  Anion--  the  important  enferpi-ises  which  were  iiroj.'cted  dur- 
in-  liis  admiiiisti-ation  and  owed  a  lar-e  measure  of  their  succ.'ss  to  liis  inlhience  were  the 
organization  of  the  ihilfalo  Casli-ht  Company,  the  introilnction  of  a  t^^eneral  seweraec  system 
for  the  city,  and  the  adoption  of  phuis  to  eidar--e  the  facilities  of  lake  and  canal  commerce  hy 
the  torm.ation  of  the  Krie  .and  nhi,,  hasins.  It  is  not,  however,  mei'dy  in  local  affairs  that  Mr. 
Spaiddin--  has  played  a  distin-'nisheil  part.  Since  isls,  when  he  was  (dieted  to  the  State 
Assemhly  .and  served  as  ch.airnian  <if  tlie  ('an.al  Committee,  d..wii  to  a  conii-aratively  re<-ent 
period,  it  has  l.eeii  his  l.it  to  oc.aipy  a  con^i.icnons  position  in  St.ite  and  n.atioii.al  ].oliti.-s.  In 
|st:i  he  was  ivtnrn.'.l  as  K'epivsentativi'  of  the  Conere.ssion.al  District,  and  served  in  tlie  Thirty- 
first  Con-ress  ,,n  \\\r  ('oinmittee  ,,n  Forei-n  Relations.  From  the  first  he  allied  himself 
actively  with  tliose  meinhei-s  of  the  Wlii-  ,aiid  i  >cmo.a'ati.-  pai'ties  who  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  the  a- -r.indizement  of  slaveholders,  supportin-  the  policy  ,;f  President  Taylor  f(.r 
the  admi-sion  of  C'alifoinia  as  a  free  State,  and  ojiposiiiLC  the  Omnihus  Bill  and  compromise 
measnivs  introdnced  in  l^.Vifor  the  adjustment  of  pendiiiL;-  ditliculties,  wdii(di  received  the 
ajiproval  of  his  fellow-townsman  and  party  associ.ite.  President  FilhiKire.  Tn  Is.",:;  he  was 
el,., 'ted  St.ate  tiv;i-mer  of  New  V,.i-k,  hiMii-  er-o///c/o  a  memlier  of  the  I'anal  P,)ard,  on  whi.di 
he  c,aitinn,.d  to  s,'rve  diirin-  1  s.",  f  and  fs.-..",.  T,i  this  cap,i<-ity  he  su.veeded  in  se,-iiring  the 
ail,ipti,.n  ,,f  me.asiiivsfoi-  the  .'iilar-ement  an,l  improvement  of  the  .■.■mals,  inv,.lvin,e:  an  expeiidi- 
tmv  ,.f  nin,'  million  d.dl.ii's,  which  amount  was  hon-,.we,l  on  tli-- se(airity  of  the  State.  l\v. 
Spauldin--  was  no  sih'nt  sp,i-tat,.r  of  the  excitinir  ev.'nts  wlii(h  marked  the  p,Miod  of  political 
re,.,,nstniction  hctw,Mm  ls.-,|  and  I  s.Mi,  when  tlu^  old  WTiIl;-  party  disapiM^ard  and  th,-  Repub- 
lican was  ev,dve,l  fn.m  th,'  five-soil  el,Mn,.nts  of  the  \\Tiie-  and  I  ),anocraf  i,'  oi-anizaf  i,.ns :  and 
he  j,,ine,l  in  activ,.  opposil  ion  to  th,'  repeal  , if  th,"  Miss,uiri  CNimpromis,'  ami  f,)  other  similar 
nu'.isnivs.  In  |si;o  h,'  was  a  meniher  of  th,'  C,inL;'n'ssi,inal  Fx,'cutive  Cimmitte,'  for  the  on- 
,lu,t  ,,f  th,'  p,,liti,al  ,Mmpai-n  wlii,li  n-nlt,Ml  in  the  el.'cti,ni  of  Ahrah.im  Linc.ln  t,i  the  j.ivsi- 
,1,'nfial  chair,  liavin-  he,.),  ,li,,sen  in  |s,-,s  to  represent  Frie  (,',.nnty  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
Cm-'ress,  and  r,'-,de,  t,',l   to  the  'idiirty-sevi'nth  iu  |si;(i.      He  s,.-rved    four  year.s  on  the   imi»ir- 

tant  C,)mniitti f  Ways  ami  Ah'.ms.  an, I  llius  pl,aye,i  a  ,-onspicu.nis  part  in  national   lej^^islation 

durin- th,'  W.-ir  ,.f  th,'  i;,-h,>lli,in.  Th,'  ].r,ihl,'m  of  this  eventful  p,'ri,id  was  how  t,i  j.rovide 
fun.ls  f,,,-,n-ry  on  th,'  war;  an,l  whil,'  tlu'ic  w;is  n,.  lack  ,if  tli,',a'i,'s  an,l  s,di,nies  for  this  pur- 
l)os,',  sn,h  pr.etical  finaiuial  kiuiwli'dg,-  as  h,'  p,,ss(_'ssed  w;ts  piv-eminently  re,inir,'d.  Behig 
n,.t  ,mly  a  h.ink,'r,  Iml  ,iii  ,'xpert  in  fin.-m.-e,  h.'  was  re-;ir,le.l  as  tii,'  iieist  suitahle  person  for 
the  .■liairmanship  of  th,'  ,-,,mmitt,c,  an.l  was  inti'usted  with  th,'  ,luty  of  pivparin-  the  bills 
n,',','ss,iry  bi  im-et  the  em,'r-,'n,'>-.  Th,'  ri'sult  was  th,'  pr,'s,'ntati,,n  and  .adoption  of  the  Crecn- 
b.ack,,r  F.'.e-.'il  Teiuh'r  Act  ,an.l  tlu'  Xati,in,al  Curivm-y  P.ank  Pill.  b,itli  <,f  whi.li  wer,'  draftcl 
by  :\Ir.  Sp.auldin-.  Tb.w  a,linir;ildy  th.' scli,'m.'s  thus  b.rmulatd  answered  their  j.urp.ise  as 
ur-ent  w.-ir  im'asmvs  is  malt.-r  of  n;iti,in;il  history.  Tli,'y  weiv  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
crisis  whi,h  -;ive  birth  to  fle'iii,  and  r.'fb'-ted  the  utm,ist  cre.lit  on  the  ingenuity  and  legal 
acumen  ,.f  tii,'ir  aulli,.r,  who  has  b,,'n  ,\ill,',l,  from  his  c,.nne,'ti,,n  wdtli  the  popular  currency 
they  creat.'.l,  th,-  "fatln'r  ,if  giv,'nba,'ks,"  ami  wh,is,'  shaiv  in  th.'  imp.irtant  legislation  of  the 
peri,,,]  is  a,-kn,.wl,',|g,',l  by  :\lr.  PI,-. in,'  in  his  ••Twenty  Y,'ars  in  (',,ngi-,'ss."  The  distinguish, 'd 
S,'n,-it,ii-,  ir,,n.  Charles  Sumn,'r,  in  writing  to  l\v.  Spaubling  in  l^i;;»,  thus  pla,','d  on  r,.',-,.r,l  his 
recogniti()U  of  the  work  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  AVavs  and  Means  Committee  in  drawing 
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up  tho  above-mentioned  measures  and  subHe(iuent  bills  to  fnalilc  llic  (Tovemment  to  obtain 
tlu^  necessary  loans :  "In  our  early  financial  trials,  while  the  war  was  most  menacing,  you 
held  a  position  <if  great  trust,  giving  you  ()i)pi)rtuiiit}'  and  knowledge  The  tirst  you  used  at 
thf  time  mdst  ]iatri(itically.  and  tlie  senmd  ynu  use  now  nii  pn'p.triiig  a  tinancial  hislury  of 
the  war)  tnr  the  instruction  of  iIk.'  country."  In  ls<;;i  ,Mi-.  Spaiddiiig  puldishc<l  the  w..rk  here 
alluded  to  liy  .Mr.  Suiuikt.  a  "  1  listory  (,f  the  l...g,al  Tender  I'aper  .Money  Issue,]  During  the 
(Ireat  Rebellion,"  which  is  still  regarded  as  the  stand.-ii'd  aulhoi-ity  upon  the  subjeet.  and  as  a 
worthy  memorial  <if  the  linaneial  legislation  wdueh  ennbled  the  Covei-nment  to  cope  wUli  the 
heivulean  task  imposed  upon  it  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  W'ai-.  Nor  were  the  services  he 
then  rendiMvd  to  the  administration  less  the  outcome  of  personal  sympathies  than  the  dis- 
charge of  otticial  duty,  lie  was  an  earnest  supporter  t.f  the  (bivernmi'nt  in  its  elloils  to  sup- 
press the  rebellinn.  'That  b,>  Was  r.'garded  by  I'n'sident  Lin<-oln  as  worthy  of  implicit  confi- 
dence, and  tliat  his  counsel  and  advic.'  wer.'  frcMpiently  .sought,  is  well  known.  (.)n  the  pro- 
motion of  Secretary  Chase  I rom  the  Treasury  Bureau  to  the  jiositiouof  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  St.ites  Supreme  Coui-t,  till'  I'resi.leut  observed  to  a  feikiw-townsman  of  Mr.  Spaidding, 
who  was  then  at  the  White  House;  "If  the  State  .,f  New  York  Was  not  represented  in  the 
Cabinet  .as  it  is  by  Mr.  Sew.ard,  I  siioul.l  at  once  send  for  Mr.  Spaulding  and  tender  him  the 
rcsi)onsible  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  His  otTicial  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
nnttee  on  Ways  and  Means  frcMpieutly  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  President,  and  out  of 
this  intercour.se  giew  a  close  and  abiding  intimacy.  The  l!,iiiking  Association  having  invited 
:\lr.  Spaulding  to  deliver  the  address  at  their  meeting  in  conn. ■ction  with  tli<'  Centemnal  Ex- 
positi.m  of  bsTC,  he  gave  an  able  review  of  -'One  Hundred  ^'ears  of  Progivss  in  the  lUisiness  of 
I'.anking,"  in  the  beginmug  of  whidi  he  p;nd  an  eloipient  ami  patriotic  tribute  to  the  founders 
of  the  i;.'public  in  the  b.Uowing  terms: 

"Invoking  the  continued  guiilance  of  the  Su] 
the  destiny  of  this  great  cou'ntry  b.r  the  last  h 
fellow-bankers,  to  e.\])ress  our  gra'teful  thanks  to  t 
in  this  grand  international  exposition  for  uniting 
of    thcb'parted    he,-,,es    of    tlie  Amei-i.au    Kevolut 

Americ.in  independen,-e.  This  grJat  centennial  gathei'ing  has  two  obje<-ts  in  view,  the  tirst 
mspires  patiiotic  an<l  grateful  feelings  for  the  great  woik  accomplished  liy  the  h.unders  ,)f  the 
republican  form  of  goveiannent;  and  the  second  aiousiv-.  the  pride  which  we  all  fee]  in  e.\hil)it- 
ing,  with  all  theotlier  countries,  llie  industry  and  skill  developed  in  a  bundled  years  of  pro- 
gress. 1  revere  and  honor  tlie  p.atriotic  fathers  of  177c,  tor  oi-g;niizing  the  thirteen  English 
colonies  mto  an  indepeiidmt  union  for  self-detVnce,  resulting  in  successful  resistance  in  tlie\-ivil 
and  mililarv  oppivs.Moiis  of  ICiiig  Ce.irg..  the  'I'lurd.  On  this  hallowed  ground,  m  this  historic 
city,  they  declai'ed  I h. 'ii-  indepeiiileiice  of  file  Ib-itish  crown.  After  seven  long  years  of  hard- 
ships, ]irivation,  and  liloud,  this  union  was  iinally  made  pei'iietual  by  the  formation  of  a  consti- 
tutional govermni'id,  wbii'li  v.-ent  into  operation  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  i7s'.i." 

ition  of  the  grandeur  of  our  national  history  nor  Ids  active  ]iartici- 
cils  has  prevented  liini  from  identifying 'hims.'lf  with  the  local 
■h  he  has  his  home.  His  ample  uicnis  and  pers.nial  eir.nts  have 
noting  the  material  advancement  of  Ibitlalo  and  bisteriiig  its  liter- 
ary, scientifi<-,  and  charitable  institutions :  aiKl  bis  generous  licart  and  cultivat.'d  taste  have 
done  much  to  aild  to  its  attractions.  lb"  is  a  lib'  member  of  tin'  Historical  Society  and  the 
Young  Men's  As.sociati.m,  an.l  a  member  of  tln'  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Buffalo  Club, 
and  other  literary,  social,  and  charital)le  organizatii>ns  of  tlie  city.  He  iittends  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  is  not  what  is  popularlv  known  as  a  professor  of  religion.      He  tills  a 
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l,ir--c  placo  in  tlu'  ;iffaii's  of  the  C\\\\  unil  is  ]ii--lily  estceiiird  liv  his  tVlluw-ritizms  of  every 
class,  with  whom  he  ass,.rialcs  rc-aidh-s  of  party,  creed,  wealth,  or  social  eoiulitioii.  Aiiioiii;- 
llic  local  enterprises  with  which  Ins  name  is  prominently  associated  may  he  mentione(l,  in 
addition  to  the  haidvin-  institntioiis  ahov  alhi.led  to  and  'otiiers  in  which  he  has  a  i,ropri.4ary 
interest,  tlie  Intel-national  I'-rid-e  Company,  of  which  he  is  the  president,  the  ( iasli-ht  Cone 
],any,  and  tlie  stivet  railroads.  In  1  s  i s,  while  in  the  I.e.e-islatnre,  he  s.H-nn  ,1  the  ].assa,L;e  of 
the  law  aiitliori/ine- th.'  loiinat  ion  of  -asli.^lit  companies  in  the  State  of  New  York;  and  the 
iiulfalo  company  was  the  lii'st  or-anized  nnder  this  act.  fie  took  an  active  ])art  in  its  for- 
mation, was  one  of  its  ,,ri,L;inal  shaivhold,.rs  and  directors,  and  has  heen  president  for  the  last 
twi'h-.'  \-cars.  lie  has  taken  a  similar  a<-tivi>  mtiavst  in  oreanizine-  and  sustaining  the  I'.nlfalo 
street  railroads,  the  ellicii'iicy  and  snccess  of  the  pres<.iit  management  heiny  largely  due  to  his 
linancial  snj-port,  e-pecially  since  1^7.-,.  lie  was  h.r  a  long  time  ,i  director  of  both  roads,  and 
his  soil  Sanniel  is  now  a  dhvctor  <d'  the  Ihilfalo  K'ailway   Coinpanv,    a    cons. .lidat ion  of    all   the 

now  ..ccnpies  hv  an  ni.ri^ht  hnsiness  can-er.  His  pi'incely  fortune  was  not  obtained  In  fortunate 
spiMailation  or  lucky  enhancement  of  values,  hut  as  a  result  of  the  prudent  and  attentive  nian- 
agemeiit  of  Ins  allairs.  To  our  sketch  of  his  ]iuhlii'  life,  as  sue<-essively  clerk  of  the  city  of 
mhlyman,  State  treasurer,  and  three  times  member  of  Congress, 
Clashed  honors  have  been  won  and  worn  without  a  shadfiw  of 
now  practically  retired  from  acti\'e  husiness,  and  sjieiids  the 
id  country-seat  "River  Lawn,"  on  (irand  Island,  with  a  front 
ill  a  mile  on  the  ■Miohle  N iagara, "  Commanding  a  cliai'miug  laudseape  view  of  the  stir- 
ling  country,  with  the  "  Qneen  City  of  the   Lakes"  in  the  distance. 
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ISAAC  A.  STTEPPAKD. 

Hon.  Ts.v.ac  A.  Siikimwiu),  a  representative  manufacturer  and  financier  of  Philadelphia, 
si.-nioi'  member  of  the  house  of  Isaac  A.  Sheppard  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  i)rcs- 
ideiit  of  the  I'.oard  of  F.diication  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  tlie  National  Se.airity 
I'.ank  ill  till'  same  city,  I'ast  (Irand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  Independent 
( )rder  of  <  )ild  Im'IIows,  ami  n.iw  ( ir.and  Treasiirer  of  that  body,  was  born  in  Cumlierland  County. 
N.  J.,  .July  I  1th,  \^-J.~t.  His  great-grandparents  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  that 
section,  taking  up  kinds  on  the  Cohansey  River,  wdiich  forms  ])art  of  the  dividing  line  betwei'ii 
Salem  ,aiid  Cumberland.  <'ouiities.  His  grandparents  wi-re  natives  of  .\ew  der.scy  and  were 
farmers  hy  oc.aiji.it ion.  as  were  also  his  parents,  Kpliraim  an<l  .Mary  Shepjiard.  At  the  com- 
mon sch.iols  of  th.'  district  111  which  he  was  b,,rn.  the  subje.d  of  this  sketch  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  e.lucatioii.  At  the  early  a-.'  of  eleven  years  he  began  to  do  something  toward  earning 
his  own  living  by  working  on  a  larni.  When  he  was  ab.mt  tbirti^en  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  I'hil.idelphia,  hoping  by  this  step  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  children.  Isaac 
now  had  the  privilege  ,.f  attending  the  grammar  s.diool,  but  by  the  tim.'  he  had  completed  one 
term  the  coiitimie.l  illness  of  his  father  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  school  in  order  to 
obtain  W(..rk  to  assist  his  motln'r  in  maintaining  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Sliortly  alter 
this  he  had  the  great  misb.rtune  to  lose  his  mother.  This  bereavement  broke  up  the  family, 
th,'  members  ,,f  which  be.am<'  scattered,  and  Isaac  was  obliged  to  turn  his  hands  to  whab'ver 
employment  adorded  him  the  means  (,f  subsist. aice.  After  spending  two  or  three  years  in  vari- 
ous situations,  he  aiipreiiticed  him.self  to  the   trade  of  stove   moulding,  uiion  wdiich  lie  entered 
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witli  Iii-h  hopes  in  tin'  m-uitli  of  Jamiary,  isn,  his  .niiployrrs  hciii-  Messrs.  Cliarlos  AV.  War- 
nick  &  Co.,  stove  and  hulbiw-warc  fouiHlers,  nf  I'hiladc'lphia.  Eiiemna.-iMl  aii<l  shirl,l,.,l  by 
liis  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  [mmus  mothei-,  wliose  tea.diin-s  he  reveiv,!  ami  lollowed  when 
l..ft  to  iiisown  res.nirees,  lie  prosiHTed  from  theoutsrt;  and  cnniiuetin-liis  lif,'systemati. -ally, 
notwithstanding  th.'  oi-dinaiy  temptations  \vlii(di  assail  y.inth  in  a  lai-.-e  city,  li.'  n..t  only  sne- 
cessfullv  mastci-ed  his  tradoinall  its  hi-anches,  luit  hk.'wise  impi-<,vcd  his  e"dn<-at  i(,n  to  .mi<  h  a 
d.'-r.v  that  ill  latrr  hf.'hecan  .^.'areelv  he  said  to  have  f.dt  any  .serions  in.'on vmirnee  from 
its  intorrnptinn.  This  latter  a.'lnevmient  was  aeeomplished  hy  dcvotin-  two  evenings  of  ea<di 
•week  to  the  niasteiw  of  writing  and  arithmetic  and  two  mo,-e  to  reading  and  general  intelleet- 
ual  improvement.  Hv  ]iaying  cai-efnl  att<'ntion  to  the  iioeuliaritios  c.f  material  useil  in  his  husi- 
iiess,  th(^  yonng  approntioo  made  himself  thoroughly  taniiliar  with  tlie  nature,  strength,  and 
(pi.Hlities  re.iuired  to  pi',,dnee  the  host  resnlts.  Tlis  protieieiiey  in  these  partienlars  was  noticed 
hy  Ins  employers,  and  when  his  apprenti.vsldp  e.xpiivd  they  ivtained  jiim  in  theii- emjiloy  as  a 
journeyman,  and  assuivd  him  that  while  th.^re  was  work  to  h,.  had  in  tiieir  estahlisliment  he 
sliould  he  given  it  to  ,|n.  'IMiis  jiromise  w;is  faitlifnlly  kept,  and  f..r  thirteen  years  ^\v.  Sliep- 
p;ird  n^main.'d  on  the  pay-mll  ,,f  the  firm,  an  hom.red  and  ti'usted  employ, .e,  ,,idv  seveiing  his 
conueetioii  witli  it  upon  its  dissohiti.in,  to]],, wing  the  death  of  Mi-.  Ciiarles  W.  Warni.k.  Dur- 
ing all  the  time  he  lah.ire.l  as  a  jonrnevmaii  he  e.nitimie.l  his  stndi.^s  .-nid  general  reading, 
liecoming  in  this  way  widelv  ae.piainted  with  the  atlairs  ,d'  the  world.  Ih"  al-o  he,-;, me  allil- 
iated  with  several  mnsieal,  henetieial,  and  (diaritahle  soeietii's  ami  associations,  the  ln'iiefits  of 
which  he  appreciated  ,-uid  secured.  Having  read  of  Scotland's  huilding  ass. ici;itions,  dating 
hack  to  ls|."i,  and  e.Kamined  tlie  one  organization  in  fianklord,  I'a.,  in  l"'".l,  he  united 
witli  otJK'rs  in  the  estahlishment  of  a  Savings  and  ]-!nildiiig  ,\s.s,,eiation.  In  I  sj'.i  he  secured 
a  lot  (,n  Sixth  Street,  hehiw  ( liranl  Avenue,  and  built  a  house  thereon,  into  which  he  moved 
after  his  marriage  in  the  tolhiwing  year,  and  where  lie  has  since  resided.  While  still  em- 
liloyed  at  his  trade.  Mi-.  She]>]iard  made  ;i  close  examination  of  the  ivk-dive  .-idvantages  of 
general  ]iai'tuersliips  and  corporations,  and  arrived  at  the  cdiii-lnsiiin  that  the  former  \\i're 
jireferable.  Ai-cordingI}-,  wln-n  ready  to  enter  business  npoii  his  own  accdiuit,  he  (hose  that 
form,  and  in  asso,-i:,tion  with  Jonathan  S.  Biddle,  James  ('.  lh>in,  William  I'..  W.dtoii,  and 
John  Sheeler,  he  (u-g.-inized,  in  lsr,o,  the  firm  of  Isaac  A.  Slieppard  c\:  Co.,  wlii.-h  having 
secureil  an  (.'ligible  site  at  Seventh  Street  and  Girai'd  AviMiue,  ;iiid  purch;ised  the  necess.iry 
machinery  and  p;ttterns,  estahlishi'il  the  Excelsior  Stove  AVorks  of  riiiladelphia,  and  six  ye.-u's 
later  the  Ex<-elsi(,r  Stove  Woi-ks  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Shepi.ard  having  the  linancial  t-outrol  and 
general  man.-igement  of  the  business  in  both  estahlishments.  From  th(.'  beginning  of  its  (-areer 
the  firm  encountered  the  most  deti'rmineil  o]ip<, sit  ion  from  th<- older  establishments,  whi(-h,  to 
drive  their  young  rival's  products  from  the  markets,  in  many  iiistam-es  snld  their  own  wan-s 
below  cost.'  Mr.Shej.pard  had  been  too  well  .s,-h,„,led  in  trials  ;ind  ad  versity  in  his  earlier 
years  to  be  overi'omi' or  even  intimidated  liy  those  he  now  eiK-diinti'reil.  A  born  manager,  as 
well  as  a  tliorongh  worlcman,  he  persevered  despite  the  bitterest  opijosition,  and  although  Ik? 
was  obliged  to  conqiete  at  ruinous  prices  with  much  wealthii'r  liriiis  and  (-omhinations  a\owedly 
seeking  to  destroy  his  business  at  its  inception,  be  jiersevi-red  without  tliuchiiig.  ami  by  the 
close  of  the  third  year  lia.l  the  pl,.,-isure  of  hnding  tli.it  his  tai-tics  had  prevailed,  that  ojipo- 
sition  had  bc.^n  coiKpiered,  and  that  his  business  was  at  last  tiriiily  established  on  its  merits. 
During  the  criti<-al  period  ,,f  the  ( 'ivinVar  and  tb,'  years  immdiately  b,llowiiig.  Mr.  Shop 
pard's  (.■ui'i'getic  man.-igcment  sustained  bis  business  through  many  and  sever.j  trials.  1 1  is  keen 
perception  foresaw  the  i-esult  of  the  strirggle,  and  with  great  wisdom  he  jiL-imied  to  miM't  the 
demand  for  bis  products  wdiicb  he  was  convinced  wonld  arise  in  the  South  at  tin'  closi'  of  hos- 
tilities.     From   the   Baltimore   foundry  this  demand,  wdien  it  arose,  was   readily  supplied,  and 
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llu'ii- works,  opened  in  A n-iist,  Im;i;,  wciv  spcMlily  taxi'd  to  tln'ir  full  capacity  to  nifi't  the 
sales  in  this  section  alone,  the  increase  in  which  was  lar-ely  attnhulahle  to  the  chan-e  in  the 
social  condition  of  Ihe  ne-ro.  Althou-hthe  t.iundry  at  I'.altnnorc  relieved  the  I'lida.lelpliia 
woi'ks  tor  a  time,  the  husiness  at  the  latter  iii<-reased  so  steadily  tlia^  additional  facilities  were^ 
detennineil  upon.  In  .lune,  1 -^7  I ,  these  were  ol.tained  hy  the  pnivhase  from  tlie  Fraiikh.rd 
and  Southwark  ra>>en-,.r  Kadway  Company  of  the  .Mdire  .<,|nare  of  (,ver  two  and  a 
half  acres  imduded  within  Tlnid  and  K..urth  Streets,  H.^rks  Street,  and  Moiit-om.a-y 
Avenue,  with  the  spacious  l)nildin-s  thereon.  In  IsTS  the  hr^t  death  occurred  in  the 
firm,  that  of  .Air.  Slieder.  In  l^Mi  Mi-.  Ihddle  died,  and  in  lo'liruary  of  the  next  year 
Mr.  ^\'alton.  Mr.  Horn  died  in  Octoher,  issc.  The  linn  still  retains  its  original  name, 
and  is  at  present  composed  of  .Mr.  Sheppard,  the  founder  an<l  senior  memher,  Mr.  lu-ank- 
lin  L.  Shepi>ard  and  Howard  R.  Sheppard,  sons  of  the  senior  i)ar1ner.  'rh(>  works  at  tlu* 
present  time  employ  aUi>eel  her  no  less  than  four  hnndivd  work-men,  and  use  aliout  six  thou- 
sand tons  of  iron, yearly,  worked  up  i.i'incii.ally  into  stoves,  heatei-s,  and  raii-es,  althon-h  other 
castines  hav  always  heeii  and  still  are  made.  The  husiness  of  the  linn  is  reputed  to  reach 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars  amiually,  an<l  the  works  raidc  with  the  most  extensive  in  the 
country,  standin--  as  a  hrilliant  example  of  \\\v  Irnits  of  eiierey  and  perseverance  and  a  iiohli^ 
monument  to  .Vmerican  eiiteriirise  and  industry.  jlesides  conducting;-  this  lar-'e  l.nisiness.  Mr. 
Shejipard  has  for  many  yeai's  taken  an  active  part  in  political,  education.d,  and  heiievolcnt 
enterprises.  He  entered  I'.ohtical  hie  as  lar  hack  as  [-.".s,  when  W  was  elected  hy  th.'  Teople's 
jiarty  to  the  State  Le-islal  uiv,  in  which  he  took  his  seat  tlie  folk, win-  year.  He  was  twice  re- 
elected to  tlie  l.e-iMatnre,  .s,.rvin,--  in  all  three  terms.  This  lui'iod  was  ..ne  of  the  most  event- 
ful in  the  history  hoth  .if  the  State  and  nation,  and  durin.i;-  it.  husint'ss  of  the  most  vita! 
iini)ort;ince  came  up  lor  le-islation.  Mr.  Sheppard  })roved  a  most  inllueiitial  memhei-,  and 
aided  in  the  introduction  and  passa-v  of  many  hills  havin-  a  diivcf  and  impoi'tant  hearin-'  on 
tlh'  puhlic  welfare.  In  January,  lsC.l,he  l.ecame  cliairmaii  of  the  Ways  an.l  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  as  such  patriotically  .i^ave  the  wei,L;lit  of  his  position  and  intluence  to  carrying  for- 
ward decisive  measures  for  the  support  of  the  National  ( ioveinmeiit.  In  March,  ISOl,  during 
a  i)rotracted  illness  of  the  Speaker  of  thi>  House,  Mv.  Sheppai'd  was  nnanimonsly  elected 
Speaker  jn-n  /c;,/ .,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  that  hi-h  ot1i<-e  with  dignity  an<l  credit  tor 
more  than  one-third  of  that  session.  In  May,  Is'll,  he  was  ,,ue  of  the  ,-ommitteH.'  that  prepared 
and  reported  the  hill  cut itled  "  An  Act  to  Create  a  Loan  and  I'rovide  for  Arming  the  State,"' 
under  which  the  Peiinsylvaiua  h'esi-rves  were  organized.  He  was  t-hairniaii  of  the  committee 
on  the  attack  niion  citizens  of  i'ennsylvauia  in  passing  thruugh  I'laltiiuore  r/(  ro///c  te)  AVashing- 
ton,  and  made  an  ahle  ie].ort  thereon.  Throughout  the  continuance  of  the  Civil  AVar  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  warm  IViend  and  zeahjiis  upliolder  of  the  Feileral  authorities,  to  whose  sup- 
port he  freely  contrilnited  in  per.-Mnial  services  and  by  his  intluence  and  money.  In  Imm  he 
was  elected  hy  the  Councils  of  rhila<l<'li)liia  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  city  in  the  X.nth- 
ern  Liherties  (ias  c;ompany,  and  still  hoi. Is  the  p.)siti.)n,  to  which  he  has  heeii  repeatedly  re- 
elected hy  acclamati.m.  In  JsTo  he  took  a.  l.'a.ling  part  in  organizing  the  Nati.jnal  Security 
Bank,  and  was  ele.-t.'.l  a  diictor  tlu-rein.  Two  years  lah-r  he  was  .hosen  vice-president  of  the 
institution,  and  held  that  .ihi.-.-  hy  annual  re-election  until  lss.\  wh.^n  he  was  chosen  president. 
The  magnificent  new  hank  edili.e  corner  of  Girard  ami  I'ranklin  Avennes  is  conceded  to  lie 
one  of  the  ni.ist  perfect  in  all  its  appointments  in  the  <'ity.  Th.'  hanking-room  is  an  ohloiig 
s.juare,  with  a  .lear  height  of  .iver  forty  feet  to  the  ceiling,  therehy  giving  abundant  .s]iace  hir 
light  and  ventilation,  an.l  jires.-ntmg  a  most  attra.-tive  ami  h.althful  a)ip.>arance.  The  ceiling 
opens  to  the  roof  with  a  s.piare  of  amher-tinte.l  ..-athedral  glass  in  th<-  c.'ntre,  and  the  tloo.l  of 
light   thus   insured   harmonizes  with   the  surroundings,  while   the   whole   interior  suggests  a 
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special  adaptation  to  [hv  (■iiinlnrt,  cnnvminHv,  and  liralth  ,.f  (he  anny  of  clin-ks  and  cniiilnyrrs 
tliomii  enga-cd.  An.itli.'i-  linancial  trust  with  wln.li  Mi-.  Slicpiuid  is  iirnminciitly  .■nini,Mt<d 
is  tlio  Northern  Saf.^  lVp.,sit  and  Trust  ( 'onq.any  of  niiladrlpl,ia,  ..f  whirl,  h.'  was  rlrrird  a 
dirc.-torin  lssl.  In  IsT:'  Mr.  Shrppaid  was  chosen  hy  Iho  jiidL;.  s  of  thrConrts  ,.f  Cniiiiuoii 
ricas  in  the  city  of  i  "hiladolphia  (wh..hold  the  api.oinl  in-  power  i  ainend.er.if  Ihe  H.-aidof 
I'uhhc  Ivlucati..!!  of  the  Kii-I  S.honl  l)i^tri.-tof  I 'en  lis  vl  V  all  ia  f  or  a  t  em  1  of  tliive  years,  and 
lias  served  in  the  i;..aiil  hy  sneeessive  reapiiointnieiits  d.iwn  to  tlie  present  time,  licin--  elio^en 
presi.lrnt  of  the  jloard  ill  .hauuary,  Iss'.i,  and  re-ehrled  in  l^no,  psiM,  IMH',  and  I  vi:;.  Duriii- 
his  cenne.-tion  with  th.'  I'.oard  lie  has  serv.d  nine  years  (Ui  the  ( ',,niinitt<'e  on  I'l'operty,  and  has 
alsoivndered  n.n.l  efti,-ient  s.'rvicenii  tlieC.niniitteeson  I'.oys'  lli-h  S.-iio,,],  ^laniial  Training 
Scho,.!.  Industrial  Art  Kdueation,  and  Ni-hf  Seh,„.ls.  hein-  chairman  of  (lie  last  named  f,,r  six 
years.  He  has  heeii  most  aetive  in  Knardin-,  imin'ovin-,  and  advanejn-  tlie  ediieafioual  intia- 
csts  of  the  eitv,  and  lias  particularly  id<'ntilied    himself  with  Ihe  iiit  roduetioii  of    manual    ti'aiii- 

iii-  in  the  pul.lic  sel Is,  nf  which  he  has  lieen  a  persistent   and  earnest  advocate.      h:arly  in  lih' 

Mr.  Sheiipard  lie.-.ani.'  afliliated  with  the  -re.at  sn.aal  aii<l  henerKaal  organization  known  as  the 
Iiulependent  (  M-der  ..f  odd  l-'ellows,  and  after  reeeivin,-'  nearly  all  the  minor  honors  was,  in 
1ST4-,  elected  (1  rand  ?*la-ter  of  thelirand  Lod.-e  of  the  State  nf  I'ennsylvania.  In  1-^77  he 
was  elected  the  (irand  Keiiresiaitati ve  from  the  (irand  Lod-e  df  I'ennsylvania  to  the'  Soven  i-n 
Grand  Lodee.if  the  Onl.-r,  and  after  sittin- as  such  ei-ht  years  he  was  elected  Crand  Treas- 
urer of  the  S,,verei.-n  ( Jrand  i.n.lye,  and  now  hcil.ls  that  iH.sitiou,  This  eflice  is  one  (,f  -reat 
respensihility  and  trust.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  Idled  it  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  the  Order  and 
with  high  credit  to  himself,  and  from  puhlished  exjuvssions  ot  apiiroval  of  his  mana-eiiienf  it 
may  he  inferred  that  he  has  dischar-e.l  his  duties  in  a  manner  to  materially  stren-tlnn  the 
orfranization  rmaiicially.  I'or  a  numher  of  yars  he  has  lieen  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
^Vidows  and  (  )r|ihans'  Asylum  Fund  of  the  Order,  in  the  emiservation  and  -Towtli  of  winch  he 
takes  a  deep  interest.  Other  organizations  with  wlii.-li  he  is  cniinected  are  tlie  :\las.,ni.-  (  hder, 
in  wlii.h  h.'  is  a  I'ast  Master,  and  the  ()rder  of  United  Am-'riean  Mechanics,  in  which  li,'  has 
attained  to  t'le  lii-li  ilistinctiou  ,,f  Councillnr.  lie  is  also  president  of  the  Sixt.vnth  Wai'd 
Association  of  tlie  I'hilad.'lphia  Snei.-ty  of  Organized  Charity.  In  tlie  city  uf  r.altinior.',  where 
'ho  owns  and  controls  extensive  Imsiness  interests,  he  is  a  meniher  of  the  I'.oard  of  ])irectors  of 
the  Workingmi'ii's  Institute.  Xotwithstauding-  the  increase  in  his  wealth  <onse(picnt  upon 
the  hrilliant  suc<-.>ss  wdiii  h  lias  attended  all  his  husine^s  eiitci-prises,  :\lr.  Sheppard  continues  to 
occupy  the  mod.  .-t  home  into  wdiicli  he  moved  as  its  owaier  upon  his  marria-e  forty-three  years 
a-o,  and  around  wdii.Ji  cluster  so  many  delightful  memori.  s.  :\I  r.  Shc'p])ard  has  heeii  a  meni- 
her of  the  Protest.int  l':piscopal  Church  for  forty-two  yeai's  and  a  Snnday-stdiool  superintend- 
ent for  thirty  years,  and  h.r  many  years  has  heen  a  ilelegate  to  the  1  )iocesan  Convention  of 
Pennsylvania,  always  taking  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  ])ertaiiiiiig  to  the  advaiKvmeiif  of 
Christianity.  As  a  citizen  he  lias  demonstrated  his  worth  no  less  ahly  than  as  the  head  of  a, 
family,  a,  Imsliand  and  a.  father.  In  his  husine.ss  career,  as  well  as  in  his  pnhlic  life  and  in  all 
tlie  places  of  honor  and  trust  to  which  he  has  heen  called,  he  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  iW 
fullest  coiitldeuce.  His  rewar.l  in  wealth  has  heeu  great,  hut  he  prizes  more  highly  that  which 
he  finds  in  th..>  este.mi  and  love  of  all  with  whom  he  has  Ik  Id  or  holds  clo.s.^  rekitiouship,  in 
whatever  held.  As  an  exemplification  of  the  success  which  attends  earnest,  intelligent,  and 
well-directed  effort,  Mr.  Sheppard's  career  is  worthy  of  all  commend.ation,  and  tluM'steem  wIik  h 
he  everywhere  commands  is  lint  the  legitimate  sequence  due  a  just  and  g.'iierons  man.  a  lihcial 
reasoner  and  thinker,  a  progressive  linancier.  and  a  worthy  citizen,  eminentlv  re]ire.sentati\  e 
in  all  the  relations  of  husiness  and  social  life.  It  has  heen  truly  .said  that  his  history  atlords  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  the  splendid  possihilities  which  lie  within  the  grasp  of  those  wdio  have 
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nil. nil  (■<iur;i.i;f,  I'ulclity  to  priiicipli\  and  untirini^^  enov,L;T  ami  nitcriirisc ;  "  and  it  cannot  be 
-ainsaid    that  surli  livrs  aiv  fall  of-  the  lirst    kind  of   rnroura-vniml   to  y.mn-  men.'-      In    \»v- 

thriv  IS  a  .■aim  (li-nitv  and  rainr.t  ncss  whirli  speak  volninos  to  ttic  lM.l„,ld,T.  His  manners 
aiv  kindly,  and  \xr  wnis  friends  easdy  since  Ins  heart  readdy  inteivsts  itself  mall  that  is  worthy 
and  hoiiorahle.  Mr.  Shepiurd  is  well  preserved  and  in  exeelhnt  In^all  h,  .lonhtless  owin-  the 
conservation  of  his  ener-ies  lar-ely  to  system  and  method  in  the  exa.'tions  of  his  l.m-  bnsiness 
career.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remai'k  that  many  of  his  sn<-cessful  contemporarie,-,  who.  lifly 
yeai's  a-o,  like  him  were  youths  l.e-innin--  life  without  means  and  wholly  deiK^ndent  upon 
pers.inal  elfort,  have  hkewise  lahoreil  systematically,  setting  an  example  of  iiidnstiy  and 
economy  to  those  amnnd  th.-m  and  knowin-  how,  as  success  came  an<l  husiness  increased,  to 
select  <'onipetent  sniH.rdmates,  therehy  largely  relieving  th<>  bui'dens  of  in-livi.lual  application. 
Mr.  Sheppard  m.ii  ried,  in  ls.->n,  ^Ijss  Caroline  M.  Holmes,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  whose  par- 
ents were  from  D.'vonshire.  Kn-land.  This  estimable  lady,  who  has  shared  her  husband's 
trials  and  successes  for  so  many  years,  has  presented  him  durinn'  their  hai)])y  niarrii.'il  lite  with 
hve  children,  of  whom  the  two  sui'vivors,  Mr.  Franklm  L.  Shejipard  and  .Mr.  Howard  li.  >^\\v\)- 
pard,  are  associated  with  their  father  in  his  business. 


EGBERT  EITCAIEN. 

EoBEi?T  PiTCAiRX,  Cieueral  Agent  and  Superintendent  of  th(?  Pittsburgh  Division  of  the 
reimsvlvania  TJailroad,  was  born  May  Oth,  1830,  in  the  village  of  Johnstone,  near  Paisley.  Scot- 
land, ile  was  the  sou  ot  .John  and  Agnes  Pitcairn;  his  father  (now  dead)  being  not. d  as  an 
ex]>ert  m'^cliauic.  His  father  and  mother  early  in  their  married  life  immigrated  to  America, 
but  had  i-eturned  to  their  Scottish  home.  However,  \\\  is-ld,  when  Robert  was  a  boy  of  ten 
years,  they  returned  to  America  and  settled  in  Pittsburgh,  forUhe  sole  purpose  of  giving  their 
family  a  bedter  chance  than  they  would  have  in  Scotland.  Theii'  circumstances  being  limited, 
h'obert  received  but  the  usual  common-school  education,  partly  in  Scotland,  partly  in  the  new 
home  in  America.  From  force  of  circumstances  he  was  obliged  to  woidv  for  his  living  alnio«4 
from  his  start  in  life,  and  thus  his  education  would  have  been  meagre  but  that  his  ambition 
to  leai-n  set  him  to  attending  night  school  after  his  day's  work  was  done.  At  lirst  bo  servi  d  in 
a  variety  store,  and  in  any  other  work  he  could  get  to  do.  But  in  Isps  his  friend  and  early 
companion,  Mr.  A.  Carnegie,  then  a  messenger  boy  in  the  office  of  the  Atlantic  and  (diio  Tele- 
graph Company  at  1 'it  tsburgh,  se(an-e<l  for  him  a  similar  position,  bringing  him  in  contact  with 
bright,  hard-working,  ambitious  boys  in  the  same  con.lition  of  Ide -all  of  whom  have  since 
made  an  lioiii.rable  recor<l  -and  inciting  him  to  extra  exertions  to  keep  jiace  with  them.  He 
was  only  twelve  yeai's  old,  and  even  at  this  early  age  seemed  to  ha\-e  atl  racted  the  attention 
(with  others)  of  Mr.  James  |).  Rei<l,  the  jiioneer  manager  and  superintendent  of  t<T'graiili 
lines  in  this  country,  to  whom  s  i  many  boys  are  indebted  for  inspiration,  help,  and  advice,  and 
who  bdt  warranted  in  saying  in  his  work  on  ''The  History  of  the  Telegraph  in  America,"  the 
toll,, wing: 

"In  Pittsburgh  were  five  messenger  bovs  who  merit  special  iveord.  Ea.di  of  them  has 
made  a  record  of' his  ,,wn  .  .  .  i;obei-t  Titcairn;  he  bore  his  chaiacler  in  his  face.  Centle, 
steady,  prompt,  trui'.'" 

The  same  sturdv  determination  to  advance  which  had  cliar;ictei-i/.eil  him  when  he  em])loyed 
his  evening's  leisure  in  studv  at  the  night    school   now   .set    J;..b.'rl  to  w.,rk  on  the  study  <.f    the 
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li>Ii'f;raiili  and  tn  pci'tV'rtin.L;'  liimsclt'  as  an  np^rator.  lie  soon  arcoiniilisliLMl  liis  desire;  was  one 
.,f  tlie  lirst  operatMi-s  t(,  ivad  liy  suimd,  and  as  (luiekly  as  lie  was  tnuiid  to  be  fitt.'d  lie  was  pru- 
niotcil  and  sn,,ii  alter  s.  nt  to  Striil.rnvill.-,  (  Uiin,  as  assistant  opei-atnr  and  tideL^M'ai.h  line  ivi)air- 
Ijian,  when  the  radi'.iad  west  nf  Steuheiiville  was  stalled,  lie' was  next  pi-.-ni.  .trd  tu  ,,|,.iatnr 
at  I'ittshni--h  nn  the  ( 'lev.  land  lin.^.  whm  the  eld  (  »hin  c\:  I'cinisylvania.  now  the  P.,  V.  W .  iV 
C.  ]{.  i;.,  was  stalled,  and  alt.Tward  as  oi.erator  at  riltslmi-Ji  on  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  (a 
line  from  rittsl)ui,-li  to  I 'hiladoli.hia)  ^\•hen  the  Pennsylvania  IJailroad  was  nearin-  (•oiiipK'- 
tj.in.  The  railroa.l  hnsiness  that  pass,.!  through  his  hands  gave  young  I'iteairn  a  liv.dy  inter- 
est in  the  sani.' and  a  dosiiv  to  l„M;onie  eonneeted  with  it.  In  is.'iL'or  I  s;.:!  he  was  sueeesstul 
in  entering  the  service  of  the  i'emisylvania  Railroad  Co.  as  telcgrajih  ojierator  and  assistant • 
ticket  agent  at  the  Mountain  House,  near  IL.lidaysliurg,  while  the  road  was  still  using  the  old 
Portage  road  with  ils  im  lined  i.lan.^s  over  the  ni(iunlains.  Tn  Pehruai'y,  is.VI,  the  company 
eonipleted  lli..ir  own  Hack  over  the  Allcghanies,  and  I'iteairn  was  transfeired  to  the  (ieneral 
Superintendent's  ollice  al  Altoona,  temporarily,  to  await  a  position  similar  to  the  one  at  Moun- 
tain 1  hmsc,  at  one  of  th.'  mountain  way  stations  then  ahoiit  to  he  opened.  lyv  this  time,  th(^ 
onlyamhitiou  which  .Mr.  Iht.-airn  has  ever  experiencl  hcgan  t-i  grow  within  liim.  TlKunas 
A.  Scott,  afterwaid  I'l'i-sideiit  of  the  Pennsylvania  JJailroad  Company,  was  in  charge  of  thi^ 
mad  west  of  Altodua,  ami  was  re<-ognized  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  railroad  men  in 
the  country.  .Mr.  Scot t  and  the  other  young  and  rising  olliccrs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
(then  in  its  infancy  i  became  young  Pitcairn's  ideal,  and  his  objective  ])oiut  the  superinteudeuey 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  With  this  object  in  view,  it  was 
fortunate  b.r  him  that,  instead  of  being  sent  out  as  felegi'aph  operator  at  some  little  mountain 
.station,  he  had  made  himselt  sullicieritly  useful  an<l  valuabb-  to  be  w<n-th  retaining  in  the  (h^n- 
eral  Snperinteiideiit 's  ofhce  at  Altoona.  Here  in  fact  he  ivinaiiied,  lilling  dilVerent  positions 
until  l^ill,  except  iiig  lor  about  a  year,  when  he  was  sent  liy  the  i'eim.sylvania  I'ailroad  to  the 
Western  Divisi if  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  while  the  road  w,as  b.Mug  com- 
pleted between  Plymouth  and  Chicago.  In  ISCl  Mr.  Pitcairu,  having  sei-ve<1  as  Acting 
Division  Superintendent  in  jirevious  years,  was  regularly  aii[)ointed  Superinteudmit  of  the  Mid- 
dle Division,  embra.'ing  that  jiart  of  the  line  between  Conemaugh  and  :MitHin.  Soon  after- 
ward, however,  the  road  was  divided  into  three  instead  of  four  divisions,  l<-aving  .Afr.  Pitcairu 
(the  List  aiiiiointed  Snpei-inteudent )  without  a  division,  when  a  new  department  was  created 
for  him,  that  of  Superintendent  of  Transportation,  which  jio-ition  he  was  .appointed  to,  and  he 
organized  the  L'ar  Pecord,  System  of  Car  ildeage,  and  other  matters  p</rtaining  to  that  position 
as  it  is  now  comlucte.l.  As  Superintendent  of  Transportation,  the  outlu'eak  of  the  W;ir  of  the 
Rebellion  biuiiil  him  of  course  heavily  taxing  his  skill,  experience,  and  labor  in  the  ti'anspor- 
tatiou  of  large  bodies  ef  tro(,ps  and  supplies.  ParticailaiTy  was  this  the  casein  isCi',  when 
after  the  battle  of  Ant ietaiu  he  had  charge  of  the  transportation  of  the  troops  and  gener.al 
trallic  between  Ifarrisburgh  ;uid  llagerstown.  and,  in  addition,  had  charg<',  as  Superintendent, 
of  the  Middle  Divisi,.n,  between  Ifarrisburgh  and  Altoona,  and  ,as  Supeiinteu(l<'nt  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Division,  betweiui  .Altoona  and  Pittsburgh.  xVs  Superintendent  of  Ti'ansiiortatioii  he 
had  the  best  hopes  ,uid  <  li.tnc(,'s  of  promotion,  but  his  early  anil)ition  and  desire  were  so  strong 
that  in  lS(;."i  he  sought  and  secured  (though  at  less  compensation)  the  object  of  his  highc-t  am- 
bition: that  of  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Division ;  and  his  long-cherished  dream  of 
retiu-uing  to  Pittsburgh — where  he  first  broke  ground  as  an  humble  messenger  boy — filling  the 
honored  position  of  the  higlu^st  local  official  of  the  great  eorp<iration  he  served  was  at  last 
realized.  This  ardent  wish  had  linally  been  secured  by  industry,  tidelity.  and  perseverance,  and 
no  Wonder  he  felt  proud  of  bis  achievement.  When  it  is  consi<lered  how  very  few  men  ever  set 
before   them  a  d<  linite  object  to  be  attained,  other   than  wealth,  or   power   and    iiosition  in  the 
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alistract,  it  is  cxtraMrdiiiary  tu  liii<l  siidi  a  (li'tcniiination  imt  only  dflilHTatcIy  fdiTiK^d,  hut  s\ir- 
rrs>tiilly  rarrii'd  mit.  Fnr  ten  years  h,'  c.intiuu.Ml  to  hold  this  iiositioii,  wlirii,  in  IsT:,,  tliat  nf 
(irn.'ral  A-cnt  of  the  mad  at  I 'iltshm-li  was  add.-dtnit;  <.t  .•mirsc  iai-vly  in.aTasin-  his 
(hiti-s  and  n-p.-usihihtirs.  .Mr.  I'ltrairn  has  thus  gr.iwn  u].,  as  it  wci-c,  hnth  witli  tlir  trl,-- 
-rapli  and  ihc  I'adr-iad  husnicss,  which  lie  has  seen  v:,vuw  tnini  incept  inn  to  tlicir  pr.'scnt  vast 
]ir()p(M-ti()ns.  will)  tlic   a.-ncaltlc   and    sat  i-laclni'y  rcilrctiun    tliat  lie  has  he,  u  aiuon-  (hu>,.  who 

liave  helpe.l  to  Sliape   the  pro-re-s  of  tlle.e  ,-reat   in.iustries.        In    js.-a;,   nil   the    -JCtll  (it    Jiilv,    Mr. 

rit<aiin  was  niariied  to  .Miss  Eli/.aheth  Iv  IM--,  dan-hter  ( it  J<.hii  i;!--,  a  well  and  favor- 
alily  known  ivsi.leiit  (it  Altoona.  tornieily  ot  f-ewistown.  ha.  of  this  niarria-e  tliere 
diave  lieen  horii  tour  children,  three  eirN  and  a  hoy,  the  yoim-est.  child  hum  Octiiher  -Jd,  ls7t. 
While  ii.it  in  any  sense  a  politician,  Mi-.  I'itcairn  has  heeii  a  stanch  and  unwav.Mine-  h'epnh- 
lican  troni  the  ov-aiiizatiiin  (it  the  party.  Me  was  Secretary  ot  the  hrst  Ivepuhlican  ronventi(iii 
held  in  I'dair  County,  I'a.,  heini;-  ne.xt  t(i  that  in  .Ml(\uh(  ny  t'ounty.  .iUe  (it  tiie  llrst  c(iii\-entioiis 
ot  that  party.  In  ivli-i.in  ^Ir.  I'itcairn  is  a  Ih'eshyterian,  takin-- ih.'cp  interest  in  hirinine'and 
snstainin- a  church  and  Sahliath-sch(iol  in  his  (iwii  immediate  nei,-lih(irhood.  He  has'  Ion- 
heeu  a  inVinher  ot  the  Mas(iiiic  Order,  and  is  I'ast  (irand  C'.iiimiand.r  (it  the  Kni.-hts  Templai- 
of  Pennsylvania.  Of  late  his^luties  have  prevente(l  him  IVom  takin-- any  active  jiait  in  tln.i 
Order.  As  has  heen  already  pointed  (iut,  .Mr.  I'itcairn's  Ihe  has  heeu  S(imewhat  remarkahle  in 
the  tact  that  he  set  heh.re  iiim  a  delinite  ohject  to  ho  attained,  and  reached  it.  I'.ey.iiid  this  he 
has  n.i  sjiecilic  anihition.  exceplin--  pi.-rhaps  the  desire  coniiiKiii  to  the  Scotch  nature,  of  rem.ain- 
in-  in  one  and  the  same  servic..  all  his  lite.  In  his  success  in  l)(ith  these  directi(ins  he  is  to  he 
considered  sm-ulaily  hiHunate.  .Air.  Pitcairn  has  had  no  kiUgiuL;-  U<v  great  wealth,  caring 
i.nly  to  get  a  snliicient  liv(dihoo(h  and  to  live  within  his  income  and  to  save  a  little  each  year 
until  he  h.id  gaiu.'d  a  comiictency.  lie  has  never  spe(aihited  or  h(iiight  a  share  (if  stock  in 
speculation  in  his  life.  lie  has  Ix'en  and  i.s  naturally  somewhat  pr(iud  that  he  has  a(liieved 
these  ohjects  ot  his  lih'  hy  his  own  merit  and  industry,  without  the  aid  of  powerful  and  influen- 
tial friends  (ir  lortuitoiis  surroundings.  In  his  younger  days  his  hard  stiuggh  s  in  J'ittshurgh 
a,nd  elsewhere  were  hrightened  hy  the  ever-glowing  luipe  that  he  might  some  day  ivtnrn  tu 
that  city  in  the  iiositi(in  lie  now  occupies.  I'urtlier,  as  he  liad  seen  the  infancy  of  railroad  (.-(iU- 
structi.iU  and  operation,  he  desired  to  live  longeiUiUgli  to  witness  that  vast  inteivst  ((inducted 
on  scientific  principl.'s  and  extended  over  the  whole  country,  and  tliis  also  has  heen  granted 
him.  His  (iwn  a(  hicN'ement  has  heen  t(i  rise,  step  hy  step,  from  the  lowest  r(iund  t(i  tlie  t(.ip  (if 
the  ladder,  perfecting  him-.'lt  a,s  far  as  pos-ihle  in  every  ]Misition  Ik-  ludd  hchiie  he  e,s>ayed  a 
ne\V(ini';  and  thus  gradually  coiKpiering  and  ac(piiring  a  thor.iugh  kn(i\\dedg(.'  of  one  of  the 
most  complicated,  difficult,  and  .arduous  professi(ins  kiKiwn  in  ci vilizati.iu.  His  life  is  vahiahle 
to  the  world  ill  the  exceil.'iil  nior.al  it  cinveys.  showing  what  attenti.iU  to  duty  and  f.aitlifnluess 
^vill  do.  even  with-mt  the  aid  of  powerful  friends.  In  ad(liti(iii  to  his  railroad  duties,  .Mr.  Tit- 
cairn  is  active  and  earnest  in  (iflier  fields  of  usefulness  lioking  to  the  general  go(i(l  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  interested  in  many  of  the  li'ading  industries  of  the  country.  He  has  heen  a 
director  of  the  Mas(inic  Hank  since  its  organization;  is  now  a  director  of  the  (.'itizeiis"  ?\a- 
ti(inal  I'ank  (if  Pittshurgh ;  a  diivct(ir  of  the  First  Xatioiial  Pank  of  ( h'eenshnrg,  and 
resident  viiv-presideiit  and  director  (if  the  American  Surety  Compaiiv  at  Pittshurgh,  and  a 
direct(ir  (if  the  ^^'esterll  Pennsylvania  Exp(isition.  Bec(.iming  ac(]uainted  with  Mr.  th'orge 
AVestiughous,.,  .Jr.,  years  ago,  v/heii  that  gentleman  .slarte(l  his  wiirld-kiiown  and  celehrated 
aird.r.ike,  .Mr.  Pitcaii'ii  assisted  in  the  organization  and  introduction  .if  the  same,  .and  is  iKiW 
vice-]iri-id.'nt  and  diivctor  .if  fh.'  company,  and  is  .also  ;i  director  in  the  ] 'hila(l(dplii;i  Natui-al 
(his  ( 'oinpany,  a-si.-tin-  in  its  organization  and  intr(i(lucti(in,  as  well  as  (itlier  coriioratioiis 
known  as  the  Westingliouse  plants,  and  other  institutions  of  Pittshurgh,  local  and  general. 
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ELnp:nT  e.  far:s[an. 

Hon.  Er.BEKT  Em  Fahman,  LL.l).,  fnrmerly  Uniteil  States  Agent  and  Consiil-rieufval  at 
Cairo  and  latr-  Jnd-v  of  tlie  :\Iixcd  Triliuiials  of  K-yiil,  was  l.orn  at  New  Haven,  Dswego 
Co.,  N.  v.,  April  --'".d,  l^:;i.  In  tlie  ,.arly  part  of  tlie  eighteenth  eeiitury  a  phmter, 
niunod  Josepli  Fori'inan.  livi'd  upon  his  estates,  near  llodkin  I '.lint,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
lictwivn  Aunapohs  and    tlie    present  eity  of    r.altiniore.      His    father    \Villiani    and    his   grand- 

•^atlior  Rohert  had  liv<'.l  at  tho  same  plae.',  the  latter  heing  one  ..f  the  earliest  planters  in  that* 
part  of  Maryland.  Joseph  was  Inirn  ( Jdolur  l  7th.  le;i'.'.  and  died  May  <;th,  ITa-.  His  youngest 
noil,  Jolni,  was  horn  Se]itendier  I'dh.  17:'.'.t,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entereil  the  English  army 
as  a  vohinteer  for  the  Kreneh  War.  He  reaehed  Canada  hv  the  way  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Mniiawk,  Oswego,  and  Hake  Ontario.  Tn  ITC:;,  having  seived  under  Wolfe  at  the  storming  of 
Qiieliec  and  ninained  in  th<>  army  eight  years,  he  with  two  others  went  through  the  wilder- 
n«>sH  from  Three  h'ivers  to  the  eolouy  of  Xrw  Hamp-hiro,  and  soon  afterward  married  and 
(k'ttied  in  the  town  .if  Math,  on  the  Conner-ti.ait,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amnionoosuek  River.      He 

'  had  nine  sons,  and  died  in  IT'.ii'.  fturing  his  residenee  in  I'.ath  the  spelling  of  the  family  name 
.  WJUS  changed  from  fon-man  to  j-'arman,  and  since  that  time  all  hut  one  hraneh  of  his  deseend- 
antsliave'^adhere.lto  the  latter  (irthography.  His  oldest  son,  K'.isw.dl  Earman.  horn  March  -Joth, 
iTda,  ha.l  ei^lit  cluldrcn,  am-.ng  whom  was  a  s:in  Zadok.  horn  in  17;i|.  IJoswell  Earman 
romoved  with  his  tanuly,  in  I'-o.-,,  tV,,ni  I^ath  to  Oneida  t'ounty.  X.  Y.,  and  a  year  later  to  the 
ailjoining  county  of  0,-,\vego.  Zadolc  I'arman  mariieil.  in  Isjl,  IMartha  ]  >i.\',  \vhi_)  was  horn  in 
Wethersfield,  (A.nn.  Her  fatliei-,  Charles  1  )ix.  was  a  des.vndant  in  the  fourth  generation  of 
Leonard  Dix,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  that  town.  Her  mother,  Prudence  Wells  Dix,  was 
a  descendant  m  the  iifth  geneiation  of  Th-nnas  AY  ells,  lirst  Coloidal  Treasmvr  of  Connecticut, 
and  afterward  Secretary,  Heputy  Cuvenioi',  and  fioveiaior  of  that  colony,  and  twenty-four 
years  (  Ki:;*;  to  lt;i;o)  ,,ne  ,.f  the  .iu.lgvs  of  the  tleueral  C.Mut.  Zadok  Farnian  had  six  children, 
of  whom  the  hfth  is  the  .suhje.t  of  this  sketch.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  mastered 
the  instruction  imparted  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  left  home  for  the  residence 
(if  an  older  hroth.'i-,  in  ( iainesville,  X.  Y.  After  teaching  a  district  school  one  winter, 
he  entered  (ii-nesce  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  then  in  its  most  nourishing  ])eri<id, 
where  he  pursue.l  his  preparatory  studies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  L^al  entered  Cienesee  CoUe.ge, 
then  under  the  presidency  of  11.  E.  T<'tTt,  LL.L).,  who  was  afterward  accredited  hy  this  Uov- 
ernment  as  Alinister  to  Swe.len.  At  the  heginning  of  juinor  year  he  entered  Amherst  College, 
of  which  Ldward  Hitcln'ock.  LL.L».,  was  then  President,  and  there  received  his  first  degree  in 
L^.V"',  and  his  seond  di'-ree.  that  of  A.  AL,  three  years  later.  His  untiring  ajiplication  and 
forei.' of  character  gave  him  high  raidv  in  a  class  whicli  has  furnished  an  unusual  number  of 
men  who  have  hecome  Ic.-id.a-s  in  law,  medicine,  politics,  and  affairs.  He  received  the  honors 
of  an  ■•<iration"at  Commencement,  an<l  an  <dection  to  Ehi  lleta  Kapi>a.  Soon  after  leaving 
colle.ge  Air.  Farman  mai-ried  Lois  Parker,  of  (iainesville,  N.  Y.,  a.  niece  of  the  welLknown 
Preshyterian  divine,  the  late  ,1, ,,4  Parker,  l).H.,of  Xew  York  City.  Taking  nj.  his  residence 
at  AVarsaw,  the  I'ountv  seat  of  Wyoming  County,  he  hecame  a.  law  student  in  the  otlii'e  of  F. 
C.  T).  M.lvav,  then  Histi'ict  Att.irney  of  that  county,  and  a  lea.ling  lawyer  of  western' New 
York.  While  a  lawstudi'Ut  he  attra<-te<l  attention  as  an  etlei-tive  speaker  in  the  Fremont 
campaign  of  l^.-a;.  He  .addresse.l  fifty  political  meetings  in  noithein  New  Yoi-k  in  that  niem- 
or.ahle  canvass,  and  on  tin.'  hustings  developed  oratorical  powers  which,  at  a  later  jieriod,  con- 
trihute(l  t<i  his  success  before   juries.      On    his  admission  to  the  bar  in  L^aS,  Air.  AlcKay  mani- 
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fosted  au  appreciation  nf  iiis  aliility  and  tact,  l>y  otlVrin.LC  liiin  a  jiartnci'ship;  the  npiiortunity 
was  nnt  ne-lect,Ml.  and  Mr.  I'^arnian  found  liimself  at  oiice  eiiterin--  upon  a  desiralile  practice. 
His  laliors,  Imwrver,  weiv  not  exclusively  conlined  to  the  -rowin- deiiiaii<ls  ot  his  pi-olession. 
From  js;,:.  to  |m;|  M,-.  I'^ariuaii  and  Au-uslns  1  laia-iu-ton,  also  an  aluiiinus  of  Andierst,  now 
a  lawyer  at  Wai'saw,  wero  Ihr  pi-,.p,-i,.tors  nf  the  Wrslmi  Xnr  VnrPrr,  a  newspaper  ]iul.lished 
at  Warsaw.  Mr.  1  larrin-ti.n  hein-'  its  editor.  As  one  of  its  puhlishers  Mr.  Fannaii  super- 
intended tho  hu-iness  department  .if  the  jiaper.  besides  attendin--  to  his  law  praci  ice.  Tuder 
this  management  it  .piadriipled  its  circulation,  and  soon  he.-;ime,  ;is  it  siucv  has  been,  the  lead- 
in-  l^puhhean  j..urn.d  in  that  se,-tion  of  the  State.  Mr.  .M.dvay  removed  to  Iowa  in  Isr.o,  .■uid 
'  Mr.  Farman  succo,.d,Ml  to  th.'  husiuess  of  the  llrm,  and  dui'in^^  the  ue.vt  live  years  devotod  him- 
self to  his  pr(itessi,,ir  and  extended  his  pi'aetice  until  it  hecame  exceplionaily  lucr.-iliv  .■mil 
successful.  Not  s.atislled,  howevei'.  with  the  op].ortunities  of  a  counlry  pr,a<-|iee,  he  determmed 
to  enlar-e  his  lield  nf  ohservation  and  e.xterid  his  studies  heyond  what  he  h.id  found  ]nactic;d.le 
either  in  .-olle-e.  or  .as  a  lawyer  ,it  a  rur;il  countv-seat.  Accordm-ly,  he  .sjnled  tor  Fui'op,.  m 
l^|;.-^  where  he  spent  two  y.ai's  in  ti-.avel  ;md  stu.ly.  Ue  attended  the  Fniversities  of  lleidel- 
her- in  the  summer  and  Foi-lin  in  the  wintei',  and  he.ard  lectures  on  ,a'iminal,  iidern.atioual, 
and  the  civil  law.  Ih'  also  acpnred  Fivuch  :ind  ( iermam  The  praetical  advaiila-e  ,if  ^p,  ak- 
in- Freueh  h.is  sirii'e  heeu  manifest  in  the  pertoi'inauce  of  his  ohi.aal  duties.  \\r  then  tl'avelled 
thi'ou-h  Switzei'l;ind,  It.alv,  Fr.nnce,  and  Holland.  Durin-  his  travels  he  contrihnted  to  thc> 
W'rslrni      \,>r      Fo/V,  .,•    aecouuls  of    t  he  finds  , and  ]ieople  he  Visited.       'J'he    y.i'^Y    York   Ohsnrrr 

and  the  Ftiea  lEnil^l  copird  his  lettei's,  and  called  attention  (o  lh..ir  faithful  sketches  of 
forei-n  life  and  scenes.  Mr.  Farman  retui-ned  from  Fnro])e,  in  the  latter  pait  of  iscT,  aud 
early  m  .l.iini.iiy  followin-  (iovei-noi'  Fenton  appointed  him  District  Attorney  of  AVyomiu- 
County,  to  till  a  vac.mcv.  He  held  the  ollice  dnrin-  that  year,  and  in  the  autumn  of  I>i;n  he 
was  nominated  hy  tlie  Krpuhlii-ans  for  the  s.anie  i,o-it!'>n  and  I'lected  for  a  term  ot  thnv  yeai's. 
At  the  expiration'  nf  this  full  tiTiu  he  was  rennminati-d  and  n-elected  for  another  term."  The 
fact  that  duian-  the  seven  years  of  his  olli.dal  servict'  no  indietnient  dr.iwn  hy  him  wa.s 
(luashed.  attests  his  i-rotVssional  lidelily  and  eaivful  leariiin-.  (  <n  the  -JTth  of  Maivh.  jsTi;, 
I 'resident  Ci rant  sent  Mr.  Farmaii's  name  to  the  Senate  as  Ayent  and  (Ainsnl-(  ieiieral  of  the 
Fnited  States  at  Cairo,  Fy.vpt.  His  appointment  was  cnnlirmed  the  same  day,  and  on  the  l^th 
of  A],ril  he  sailed.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  his  post,  in  the  month  of  M;,y  lollowin- 
until  July,  l^sp  1„.  held  this  position,  and  attended  faithfully  to  its  duties  at  Cairo,  tindin- 
opliortuuity,  however,  tor  trips  up  ttie  Nile,  to  Sinai,  and  throu-h  I'alestine.  In  the  summos 
of  IS7S  and  1^7:•  he  visdid  the  Fuit.'d  States,  ivtui'nin- e.aeh  year  al.oiit  the  middle  of  (  )etoher. 
His  duties  as  A-eiit  .and  ('onsul-(  iener.al  were  ehielly  diiilom.al  ic,  and  as  a  representative  of  thct 
I'nited  States  Government  ill  F-ypf  he  w.as  eminently  successful.  He  received  the  approval 
of  thi'  home  (hivermnent,  and  also  of  the  Am.'ric.aiis  wdio  resided  in  Caii-o  as  well  as  those  wdio 
visitod  that  e.i]iital  tor  l.usiness  or  pleasure.  His  jierson.'il  relations  with  the  IChedive  and  the 
memhers  of  his  -overumeni  were  friendly  and  intimate.  ]<'ew  of  our  toix'i-n  re]ireseiitati ves 
were  heiter  feeei ved  ,at  1  he  courts  to  wlii(di  they  Were  acia-edited.  This  fact  was  appreciated 
hy  the  Americans  in  ( 'aim.  Hurin-his  ahsence  in  the  autnmu  of  1  ^7s,  anticipating- that  he 
mi-ht  (h'sire  to  remain  in  the  Fiiite.l  States  or  that  pressure  for  [ilace  might  indnce  tlie  Admin- 
istration to  put  another  in  his  ]iosition,  apiieals  were  made  to  pi'ominent  citizens  in  this  country 
to  seetiiv  his  return.  An  American  wdio  then  held  a  high  ]insition  in  Egypt,  and  aftei-ward  a, 
still  higher  niie  ill  aiintlier  country,  wrote  of  him  in  the  follnwing  terms:  "Every  American 
heiv  hopes  Mr.  Isirman  will  return.  Tt  would  he  a  gr.'.at  mistake  in  the  Covei'mnent  to  .snid 
any  one  else,  lie  nmh'rst.inds  this  countrv  and  its  people.  Always  efiicient  in  protecting 
everv  interest   conlided  to  his   care,  he  has    latelv  done    great   service  to  his   countrymen    liere, 
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who  would  liavo  lirrii  ill  :i  pitialilr  |ili,-lit  witliniit  his  aid."  The  N.'W  "^'nrk  Tiiiirs  of  Au-iist 
lull,  1>7S,  ;dliidiiiL;tntlirtr.inlil.' which  Aiunicaii  citizens,  \vh..  sd-vd  thr  KIhmHv.'  in  1h.-  army 
and  in  olhrr  capacities,  tlicn  cxiicricii<-cd  in  ohtainin.^-  lln'ir  [>ay,  nd'cnvd  \n  .Mr.  l''arnian"s 
.•llicifnt  liclp  and  (Hpl.nnati<>  sicill  in  ihittcrin-  terms.  ]ts  _  cnrrcsjH.iuh'iit  at  Cairn  said: 
••Thnii,Lc!idi-char-cd  .lunc  1  :;tli,  nnly  nn.' nf  cnr  ..fli.-crs  has  received  Ids  p.-iy.  lUit  with  the 
V!<lii;d.lea.ssi>tance,,r  (lie  indelati-.d.le  and  ].nideiit  Ameri.aii  ( 'mi^d-f  idierah  -All',  h'aniian,  of 
N.-w  Yerk,  thcs.'  .lirii.-ulties  aiv  hkdy  s..,,,,  to  !"■  adjn^te.h  Tlie  zeal  and  ta<d  displaved  hy  him 
III  clearin- away  misnndei'staiidin.-s  in  the  settlement  nt' ..tlicr.V  acconnis  e.viilam  the  success 
ho  lia.s  acln.^ve.h  In  a  cnunlry  wher,'  the  will  ..f  the  snverei-n  is  law.  diplomacy  has  much  to 
(loin  all  such  inAtters.  It  will  he  yT.at dying  to  all  Americans  to  know  th:it  .so  competent  and 
oxcellent  an  ol'liccr  as  Mr.  Faini.'in  is  in  tlie  service  of  his  country."  Among  the  negotiations 
micce.ssfnlly  .-oiidiicted  hv  Mr.  Fariiian  wer<>  those  f<,r  th.'  iiuiease  of  th(^  nuiiiher  of  American 
judges  in  the  Intcrnation.d  Trihunal  of  Kgvpt.  Hy  the  stipulations  the  United  States  were 
IxTMiittiMl  to  send  ,1  third  judge,  and,  on  the  recommen<lat  ion  of  President  Hayes,  the  Khedivu 
aiipointed  to  this  jiosition  the  Hon.  riiilipll.  .Morgan,  of  Louisiana,  who,  aftiM-  uearlv  three 
years  of  this  service,  was  ajiiiointeil  ruited  St.ates  Minister  I  Meiiijiotentiary  and  Envoy 
K.xtraordinary  to  .Mexic,,.  Mr.  Farmaii  naturally  look  a  iiroinineiit  part  in  the  rc-cptiou  of 
(MMieraKirai'it  on  his  visit  to  (_'airo.  1  le  pres.^nted  the  (lenei'al  to  the  Khedive,  and  a.ded  as 
interpreter  at  all  their  interviews.  Jle  also  gave  a  reception  and  state  diniu  r  on  that  occasion. 
Hi.s  felicituus  speecdi  as  host  n<i  the  dinner  was  jiuhlished  in  this  coimtiy.  and  his  .-onduct  of  the 
reception  warmly  commended.  John  hnssell  Young  wr.ite  to  the  New  ^'(irk  Ih  r<il<L  from  the 
Egyptian  capital,  that  (h-neial  (irant  said  to  him.  "that  America  had  in  Mr.  l-'arman  a  most 
excellent  representative,  who  could  hut  do  honor  to  our  consular  service-."  M]-.  Farman's 
ahility  to  spe:ik  French  was  an  inii.oidant  (pialilication  for  his  iiositiou.  and  add.'d  con-id<'rah]y 
to  his  inlluenc  at  a  <'ourt  where  that  is  the  language  of  otticial  intercourse;  and  lew  of  our 
representatives  in  F.gvpt  have  heen  moiv  fortunate  in  theii'  conduct  of  st.ite  atTairs.  Mr.  Far- 
inan  did  ii'if  conline  his  attention  to  the  wants  of  Americans  having  claims  against  the  Fgyp- 
tian  govi'rnmeiit,  le.r  devote  himself  ex(dusivcly  to  the  service  of  his  countrymen  in  Fgypt. 
While  these  demands  upon  him  received  his  unwearied  attention,  his  oHicial  reports,  pnhlished 
at  Washington,  show  that  he  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  w.dfan.'  of  the  peopl.'  of  the 
country  to  wdiich  he  was  accredited.  The  same  interest  in  humanitv.  the  same  conviction  of 
the  divine  ecpiality  of  all  men  in  privilege,  which  drew  him  into  the  I'remont  campaign,  and 
clinracterized  his  ])o|itical  ctu'.se  through  the  Civil  AVar.  led  him  to  help  the  oppre--,  ,1  in 
Egypt.  Fifteen  slaves  weiv  freiMJ  thi-ough  his  ellorts.  The  tirst  was  a  negro  hoy  lir.mght  hy 
a.slave-trad,-r  from  Sou. Ian  and  sold  at  Saccara,  a  villagv  near  the  pyramids.  The  .slave  was 
lirutally  treated.  an<l  escaped  to  Cairo,  wdiere  an  American  lady  hrought  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  Consul-General.  1  le  at  once  interested  himself  in  the  ca.~e,  and  in  June,  ls77.  seciu-ed  an 
order  from  the  Egyptian  government,  freeing  the  slave.  <  )n  another  occasion  he  ohtained 
from  that  government  pajiers  of  manumission  for  thre<.' slave  girls,  of  wdiom  he  wi'ote  to  the 
Department  of  State,  June  .^^th,   IsTs.  as  f.dlows: 

"These  girls,  that  are  apparently  fi-om  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  came  to  this  Con- 
sulate-General yesterday,  in  company  with  Rev.  Dr.  Ihi.gg  and  Miss  M(dvown.  of  the  American 
mission  at  Assiout,  and  asked  to  have  nii'asui'es  taken  to  seciue  their  freedom.  According  to 
their  statements,  they  had  lieen  hrought  hy  traviJIing  nieivhants  fi'om  1  );irfour.  one  of  the 
Egyptian  provinces  of  Soudan,  situated  ahout  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  we-t  ami  southwest 
of  'the  junction  (if  the  \Yhite  and  the  Blue  Nile.  Theii-  joui'iiev  had  occupied  six  months,  and 
(luring  this  period  tliev  had  heen  sold  three  times.  On  their  dep:ii-tur<'  from  D.irlour  the  party 
of  ..laves  munhei-ed  sixteen,  all  of  wdiom  had  heen  pidvatdv  kidnapped  .,r  lorcihlv  taken  fi'om 
their  homes.      The  father  of  one  of   the  girls  resisted   the  taking  of   his  daughter  and  was  shot. 
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Most  of  the  journey  was  1)V  tlio  rivfi-,  hut  tlicv  wfi'o  at  one  time  a  iimntli  ou  the  desert.  Oius 
of  tlie  skives  was  aisol)eaieHt  and  was  slmt.  Aimther  was  healeii  while  ..u  a  eain..l  ami  fell  and 
died,  either  fnnn  the  fall  ..r  frMin  the  elfe.'ts  ,,f  Ihe  hlows;  and  a  third,  wh.i  luad.'  euiiii-laints 
and  some  tmuMe  on  a.v.mnl  nf  want  of  water  while  on  the  di-ert,  was  tied  to  ;i  tree  and  lett." 
The  nth. 'r  tlurteeiiai-nveda  few  davssinceatAssiout,  two  hundred  an. I  tlnrlv  nid.'salM.ve  t'air.i, 
II. av  th."  thive  -iris  were  seiKirat.'.!  fr.nn  Wh-  r.'sl  of  th.'  paity,  an. I  s..l.l  l.ir  tlnrt.'.n  nap.,].',  .ns, 
a  littli'  less  than  ..ue  hundr.'.!  ;,n.l  sixt-.Mi  dojhirs.  Th.'  pur.has.T  was  ah.ait  t.i  l.rin-  tli.iu  h. 
Cairo  t.)  h.'  r.'s.-ld,  wh.ai  a  lih.a-at.'.l  slav.^,  als.,  a  nativ,-  of  Darf.au',  havin-  l.'arn.'.l  th.-  fa.ts, 
seized  the  girls  as  they  were  hein,n'  taken  throue-h  the  streets  at  iii,L;iit  on  their  way  out  of  the 
city,  and  took  theni  to  th*  house  of  Dr.  Ho^rir.  The  owner  was  frighten. '.1  and  tied.  The  girls 
were  soon  afterward  hrought  hy  the  doctor  to  Cairo,  and  yesterday  eanie  to  this  Consulate- 
General  as  1  have  stated."  ' 


In  tl 


dispatch,  sp.'alcing  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Farniau  say^ 


Slaveiy  is  p 


e.l,  or,  at  l.'asf,  ta.-itlv  tol.'i'ateil  in  F.gvpt,  ami  anv  private  jierson  may 
sell  his  Slav.'  t.i  Ins  n.'ighhor;  hut  all  unporta'tiou  ..f  slaves  (u.'-r.i.'s  an.l  Ahyssinians)  and  all 
traftic  in  them  ar.'  pi'.ihil)it.-d  un.lei-  sev.'r.'  i..>nalti.'s.  .  .  .  Th.^y  are,  ho'w.'Ver,  constantly 
brought,  lint  s.'cietly,  :ind  not  iu  lai'-.'  numlieis.  Ti-av.dliug  tia.l.as  of  th.>  inhrior  Imy 
or  kidnaj)  chii.hvn  an.l  luing  them  to  som.>  p..int  ..u  tli.'  NH.-  with  ih.'ir  .aiavans  ,,f  giuns, 
ostrich  f.-athers,  ivory,  and  olina'  pr.i.lii.ts  .,f  th.'  ..lunti-y,  an.l  s.'il  tli.ni  h.i'  v.'ry  small  sums  to 
the  merchants  who  carry  .in  ;i  consi.l.>i';ihl.'  ti-af1i.-  along  the  riv.i- h\-  m.'ans  .if  h.ials  ludlt  for 
that  purp..s.>.  They  an"  then  hi-ought  t..  some  small  iiia.v  n.vir  Cain.,  and  smug-l.'.l  into  the 
city  an.l  se.'retlv  sol.l.  ,  .  .  Th,.  avr.ig.'  valu.^  ..f  lah.,i'  in  f^gvpt  for  agri.ailtuial  an.l  ..th.a- 
similar  ].urpos.'s  is  ah.,ut  t.'U  cents  a  dav,  th<>  lah.nvr  tinding  an.l  pivnariug  his  .,wn  fo...l. 
This  is  har.dy  sulti.-i.-ut  t..  sustain  his  physi.-al  u.^cssit  les  m  a  .-..nntVy  wli.iv  ii.i  .Iw.dling 
except  a  mu.rhut,  an.l  \r\\  littl.'  .-lothmg  i.s  r.'.pur.'.l.  Th.^  n.'.-.'s-^ai'v  r.-nit  is  that  slav.-s  can- 
not be  ],r..lital)l.>,  tor  th.-v  uiiist  !..■  h'.l,  an.l  win!.'  their  Ial..,r  is  l.ss  valuahl.',  th.'V  cann.it  h.. 
kept  for  a  l.'ss  sum  p.a-  .lav  than  is  pai.l  th.'  f.dlali  for  farmlah.ir,  Slav.TV  is  h.a'.' .-.lufine.l 
almost  ex.lnsiv.dv  t.i  th.'  l.n'g.'  t.iwus,  nu.l  is  prin.'i]ially  c.mne.-ted  with  the  .l.imesti.-  life 
peculiar  f.)  the  higher  an.l  mi.l.ll.'  class.'s  .if  the  (  )ri,.nt.  Slav.'s  ;uv  ke].t  for  the  c.iuvenieuc.'  .if 
the  harem,  an.l  t.i  giv.-  imp..rtau.'..  t..  th.-  own.'r.  I  us.'  th.',  t.i'iu  har.'in  in  its  hi-.ja.l.-t  sens.', 
meaning  the  a]iaitni.nts  allotte.l  t.- th.'  f.'iual.'s  in  tli.-  h..us.-h..],l  .if  .'V.^ry  Mussnlmmi  aM.'  to 
maintain  one  .a-  m..r.'.  wi\.'s  an.l  their  att.'udaids.  A  syst.'Ui  ..f  hiiv.l  s.  i  vants  \\u\M  !..■  ^vh.ll]y 
inconsistent  with  the  strict  priva.-\-  whi.-h  .•ust.mi  i-.Mpiir.'s  in  fannlv  r.'lati.'iis  in  th.-  East. 
Thec.il.ir.'d  f.m;d.' slav.'s  come  fi'.mi  Central  Afi'i.'a  and  Ahvssima,  the  whit.'  Ii.'iug  generally 
Caucasians  ,ir  (I. 'oi'gi.-ins  fr.im  Con-lautin.ipl.'.  V.'rv  littl.'  is  kn.  .wn  ,.f  th.'Ui  .x.vpt  th.>  fa.'t 
that  th.'V  ar.'  h.-r.'.  Tli.'V  are  hr.mght  int.>  th.'  .-.luntrv  s.'.r.'tlv,  an.l  I'uter  th.'  har.'Ui,  whi.-h 
they  sel.'him.  if  .'V.-r,  l.'av,'.  A  v.-ry  lew  .if  th.'  fav.irit.'s  iu  th.'  laniili.-s  of  th.-  high.i' class,.s 
soinetimes  ri.le  .ml  in  .-Lis,'.!  carriages,  hut  ar.'  always  veil.'.l  an.l  atteu.l.-.l  by  .•umu-lis.  In  all 
these  resp.its,  howe\ei-.  their  c.inilitiou  is  no{  m;it.'rially  ditl.ivnt  fr.nn  'th.'  so-called  free 
women  .if  th.'  .•..nntrv.  .\  II  the  .•hil.hvn  h.irn  in  th.'  bar.'iii  aiv  fi'.'.'  an.l  ivg/u-.lcd  as  legitimate 
and,  ou  th.'.l.-ath  .if  th.'  lath.'i-,  hav.'  .'.pial  rights  in  his  ]ir..p.'i't  v.  ^fh.' .'hiM  tak.'s'the  .'ou- 
diti.ju  <if  thi'  fafh.'r  inst.-a.l  ..f  that  .if  the  mother,  ami  th.'  slav. '-woman  wh.)  has  borne  h.'r 
mast.'r  a  .-bil.!  is  by  that  la.'t  rais.'.l  t..  th.'  rank  of  a  wife,  and  on  his  death  eutitl.'d  t..  hei-  fr.'c- 
d.)m.  Th.'  I'esult  ot  this  syst.'m  is,  that  th.'re  ar.^  very  f.'W  slav.-s  born  in  Egypt,  anil  the 
demand  nuist  ahva\s,  bir  the  most  }iart,  be  supplie.l  fiy  imp.irtatious.'' 

The  m.ist  meagre  sketch  w.iul.l  be  incoiri}ilet.'  without  m.-utiou  .if  Mr.  Farman's  service  in 
securing  th.'  granit.'  obelisk,  kn.jwn  in  hist. try  as  ( 'l.'.ipatra's  N.'.'dle,  which  sto.id  so  l.)ng  in 
front  of  th.'  t.'miile  .if  Ca'sar  in  Alexandria,  an.l  is  now  th.'  m.ist  valuahl.'  oiauunent  of  Central 
Park,  in  th.'  .'ity  of  New  York.  This  great  m.m.ilith,  .'iv.'t.'.l  iu  il.-lioii.ilis  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tempi.'  of  the  Sun  about  sixteen  centuries  before  Christ,  was  a  familiar  sight  to  Moses  Avhile 
ht;  was  in  fav.n-  at  tli.' .'.lurt  of  Pharaoh.  It  was  an  ancient  monument,  itsinscri])tions  chiselled 
in  a  languag.'  n.)  longer  spoken  by  the  people,  when  Alexander  tlie  Great,  pausing  in  his  mili- 
*  A  kiu.l  ..f  titunu'd  tlioru-tru.',  ou  Avliicli  camels  l.njw^.',  Iif.xuuntly  grows  iu  tin-  d.'SL-rt  wli.^-re  uo  water  is  fouud. 
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l/trr  ronqnosts  aftor  liis  (lcstniftii)n  nf  Tvro,  ln'twccii  thf  ><-.\.  ami  ]>ako  ]\Iai'cntis,  ufar  the 
Kanohic  iiimitlicf  the  Nile,  Inuudrd  tlic  iiuiHTial  city  l.cai-iii-- his  iiaiiic,  wlii.li  htvaiiic  the 
lit.Tiiry  anil  cniniiKTrial  (Tiitiv,  the  iiia.-nilicciit  iin-tn-iHilH   ..f    the    aiirifiit  wmiI,].      Mmi.    than 

'^  tlm'<«  coiitui-ifs  later,  alter  tln^  last  reiavseiitat  ive  nt  the  ( i  i-eelcTeiL;!!  ill  M.^ypt  hail  disaiiiieartd. 
tliis  nlH.lisk  was  liroiieiit  to  Alexandria  and  set  up  helmv  (,iie  nf  its  temples.  Tu  the  zeal  and 
ta.'t  (.f  Mr.  Farniaii  the  city  ot  New  Y..rk  is  wli<.lly  indehte,!  t,,r  .seiairiiiL;-  th.'  -ift  fr.-m  Ismail 
"'  r;isha.  th(>  Khe.live  ef  lye^pt,  ef  this  interestiii,^  iiioimnient   of  one  of  the  old.^st  civilizations. 

Tor  hi.s  success  in  thi>  delicate  matter  he  was  litly  complimented  hy  the  I  lepartiiieiit  ot  Slate. 
■  Mr.  Secretary  Kvarts,  als,.,  in  his  address,  delivered  at  {'enlr;d  I'ark  on  the  oc'asion  of  the 
.-orcnionies  lliat  te,,k  place  ;,tter  the  erecti.ni  of  this  monument,  spoke  in  the  liiei„,.t  terms  of 
Mr.  Farinan  as  Coiisuldeneral.  and  ..f    his  efticient  services  in  securine  the   ohelisk.      .Mr.  Far- 

■  ^  nian'.s  reports  (o  the  |)epartmeiit  of  State  arc  very  numerous,  maiiv  of  which  have  heen  puh- 
;  '  li.slicd  in  the  annual  volumes  of  reiK.rts  upon  the  commercial  and  diiiloinatic  relation,-  of  the 
United  States  with  foreimi  countries,  and  hear  ample  testimony  to  his  intelligent  and  j-aiiis- 
takin-  ohservatioii  of  the  a-ricultuiv,  .■ommeive,  politics,  and  linan.-e  of  Feypt.  His  puhli-hed 
dispatches  also  show  that  the  interests  of  his  countrymen  received  his  judicious  and  watchful 
nttention,  and  that  the  puhlic  husiness  cemmitted  to  him  was  v.adl  cared  lor.  That  the  .affairs 
of  t ins  Consulate-General  sutVered  no  h.arin  whili'  it^  duties,  neither  I'ew  imr  li-iit,  ivmained  in 
liis  charge,  is  evident  from  the  record  he  faithfully  made  duriuL;-  the  live  years  of  his  service. 
He  also  found  time  to  male.'  and  cla--ifv  lare.' and  very  valu;ihli' collect  ions  <,f  aru'ient  coins, 
Hcaraha'i,  hroiizes,  (^ijccts  of  porcelain,  and  other  antiquities,  which  may  now  ho  seen  in  the 
'•Farnian  C'olli'ctions  ■"  in  the  Metropolitan  :»lu.seum  of  (Central  Park,  X.  \'.  (Mi  the  l>t  day 
of  July,  1--S1,  the  day  hetoiv  he  was  stricken  down  hy  the  ass.issin's  hullet,  Fresident  (  hirlield 
promoted  Mr.  Farnian  to  the  position  of  dud-e  of  thcMixe.l  Trihunals  of  Egypt,  in  tli..'  plact- 
of  the  Hon.  Philip  H.  :\Iore;,n,  who,  as  has  h.^Mi  stated,  had  heen  .ai-pointcl  Fnited  States  :\lin- 
ister  PIenip(jtuitiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  .Mexico.  This  promotion  was  ri<-hly  merited 
by  the  faithful  and' valuahle  services  whi.di  :\lr.  Farman  had  r.mdered  as  C'ousnlT  haieial  and 
the  dijilomatic  repres.'ntative  of  tin-  Fnited  States  at  the  Court  of  the  Khedive.  The  Mixed 
■  or,  as  they  are  often  stvled.  Reform  Trihunals  of  Egyjit,  are  international.  The  seven  great 
Powers,  including  the  United  States,  arc'  each  i-epvesented  hy  three  judges,  while  tin-  Towers 
of  the  second  class  have  each  one  or  two,  and  Egypt  has  thivc-tifths  as  many  as  all  the  others. 
In  the  (Ottoman  Emiiire.  .and  in  other  non-CUiristian  countries,  the  Christian  European  Powers 
and  the  Fnited  States  have,  hy  virtue  of  certain  treaty  stipulations,  what  is  t.'rnicd  extra- 
territorial juii-dii-tion,  and  govia-n  through  theii'  di].loniati<'  and  consular  oflicers,  and  hy  their 
own  laws,  such  of  their  citizens  as  reside  either  temporarily  ^>v  iierm.-mently  in  tlio>e  non-Chris- 
tian eiiuntries.  Sm  h  citizens  are  not  anienahle  either  to  the  local  Laws  or  authorities,  ami  their 
right  of  heing  governe(l  hy  the  representatives  (d'  their  respective  countries  extends  from 
father  to  son,  and  continues  through  successive  generations.  All  cases,  either  criminal  or  civil, 
against  a  foreigner,  must  he  hrought  and  prosecuted  hefore  his  'iwn  Consul  or  Coiisnlar  Judge. 
In  the  process  of  time  the  numher  of  foreigners  resiiling  in  l\gypt  hecame  so  large,  and  the 
numerous  systems  of  jurisprudence  so  cnmher.sonie  and  iin'onvi-nient,  and  so  iletrimeiit.d  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  that  some  remedy  was  ah-dliitely  nece.-s.iry.  Alter  long- 
negotiations,  the  Powers,  at  the  very  urgent  request  (jf  the  lygyptian  government,  consented  to 
the  formation  of  the  :\Iixed  Trihunals,  ,and  to  the  a-lopti.ni,  for  their  use,  of  a  code,  wlii.Ji  was 
a  modilicatiou  of  the  Cede  Xapolcii.  These  trihunals  were  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  eases  in  which  the  parties  ^\•elv  of  diJferent  nationalities,  .lurr-diction  in  all  criminal 
cases,  and  in  civil  easL's  when  all  the  parties  aiv  of  the  same  nationadity,  is  still  ve-ted,  as 
formerly,  in   the   consular  authorities  of   the  several    L'owers,  and  in  the  case  of   Egyjitians  in 
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\s  thr  lai-vr]Hntin,i  ,.f  tlic  inmhaiiis.  hankers,  and  other  husi- 
tnlvi-nel-H,  (ir  in  seme  way  enjoy  the  ]ir.iteet  inn  nC  snnie  rnivi-ii 
serii  that  tlie  .Mixed  'I'rihunals  < -nli^l  i  t  ut ,  ■  the  piaiiei],al  ennits  nt 
•ar  and  ihd.'iinine  nearly  all  cases  nt  inipnrtanee  that  aiise,  and 
IS  divei-se  and  lahnrinns  as  thn>e  .,f  the  jud-vs  ,,t  any  nther  e<.nH- 
try.  In  the  antnnm  ..t  Issu  Tivsidi'iit  Hays  apiMiinted  -Mr.  Fai-nian  and  tli<^  llmi.  (  hm-e  S. 
BatelMdler  as  ,lrlr-ales  nn  the  part  nf  the  Tnited  States  tn  aet  nil  an  inlernatiniial  ( '.iimnissiuu 

that    was    in>titnted     tn    iwi^e     the    .Indi.ial     Cede     t,.r     the    u^e    nf     these     tlihniials.         I'reMdellt 

Hayes,  in  his  l.a^t  ainuial  inessa-e  tn  ("on-'ress,  in  c ininK'iitin.i;-  upon   nur  relatiniis  with  K.uyiit, 
referred  tn  lh.',-e  .appnintnieiits  in  the  tulluwiiig  words;      "A  eninnn-^inu  fur  the  ivvisinii  nl    the 

Judicial  Cod ■  the  i;,.rorni  Trihunals  of  Egypt  is  now  in  session  al  ('air..;   .Mr.  Farinaii,  (.'nii- 

stil-fieiieral.  and  (h^.i-eS.  l;at(h(dler,  Esip,  havo  heeii  ai)i'.niiited  as  enniniissi.aiers  tn  paitici- 
pate  in  thiswnrk."  Mi\  Kaianan  visited  this  ,-ouiitiy  in  the  siinnner  of  I  s^  1 ,  on  account  of 
the  si(d.-ness  nf  his  wite,  wlm  died  in  the  inonth  of  June  of  that  year.  lie  returned  to  J\L;ypt  in 
the  h.llowin-  (  M.ilier.  and  assunid  the  duties  of  his  new  pnHtimi,  making  Alexandria  his  resi- 
dence. As  th.'  .liplnmati.'  representative  of  the  Tnited  States,  he  ha.l  heen  in  C'aii'o  dm  in-  all 
tlK.se  ..ventfnl  times  that  hM  to  tlie  dethronement  of  the  Khedive,  Ismail  i'a-lia,  .and  the 
installation  of  his  son  Tewtik  in  his  i,l,ice.  His  change  of  loiden.-..  in  Ale.xandiia  made  him  a 
witness  of  the  siihse(inent  mislnrtunes  of  that  city.  He  w;is  tlieiv  during  (lie  memni'alije  rints 
that  tn.dv-  place  in  , June,  Iss-J,  in  which  larg(_>  numh,us  nf  hntli  fnivigiiers  and  nati\es  were 
killed,  and  a  nmntli  later  he  witnesse.l  tlie  hnml.ardment  and  hurning  nf  the  city.  In  the  tall 
of  l^s-J,  an  International  (,'ommissiou  was  formed  t(j  determine  the  amonnt  t<i  !»■  ],aid  to  the 
ivnpl,.  nf  Alexandria,  and  other  pnrti.ms  of  Egypt,  for  damages  arising  from  the  riots,  hom- 
hardment.  hurning,  and  lullage  of  Alexandria,  and  other  incidents  of  the  war.  This  cnuimis- 
sion  consisted  nf  (deveii  meiuhers,  one  fmm  each  nf  the  seven  great  jinwei-s,  including  llie 
United  States,  two  from  Egyiif,  one  from  ( ireei'e,  and  one  representing  all  the  other  smalli'r 
countrh"^.  Mr.  Farmaii  was  designated  hy  I'lvsident  Arthur  as  the  niemher  (if  this  cmiiui.-sinn 
on  the  part  of  the  Tnited  States.  The  commi>sinii  was  organized,  at  Alexaiiilida,  in  the  winter  of 
iss-j-s:;,  andcnutinned  its  lah.,rs  until  March,  lss4.  It  .■xamined  nver  ten  thnusaiid  claims  and 
awarded  upnu  them,  in  all,  nver  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  They  wen-  mostly  lor  lo>ses  causi'd 
hy  the    hui-niiigand    pillage  of   the   city.      During  this   time   Mr.  Farnian  continued  to  hold  his 

sion  had  linished  its  lahms,  he'agam  assumed  his  full  ,in<licial  duties.  A  tew  months  later  he 
resigned  his  pnsition,  whi.h  was  a  permanent  ou,.,  ashy  the  treaties  neillier  the  gnvernuients 
designating  the  jndgvs  nf  tli<-e  cnrts,  nnr  that  nf  Egypt,  can  ivm.ive  them.  He  then  returned 
tn  this  cnuntry,  and  tonk  an  active  ]iart  in  the  campaign  of  that  year,  zealou>lv  lahnriug  lor 
the  Kepnhlican  can-lidate,  .J.imes  C.  I'.laine.  Since  that  time  lie  lias  heeu  princip.dly  engaged 
in  the  management  of  his  j.rivate  alfairs.  He,  however,  took  an  active  part  in  the  .•.ampaign 
of  1^--,  an.l  has  deliv.-ivd  ( "-casiunal  lectures.  He  is  now  (F,.hrnarv.  Ism:;^  ,,u  a  vImI  tn  the 
City  of  .Mexico.  He  w.as  remarri.Ml,  in  the  tall  of  lss:>,,  tn  Adelaid.'  h.  Frishie,  a  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Davi.l  Frishie,  ,,f  ( hdi'shurg.  111.,  who  was  a  grands,.n  nf  Cnl.  I'hilip  Fii:  hie,  of 
('oinmhi.a  C.uuty,  X.  Y.      In  the  vear  Iss-j  Amherst  College  ennf.  rivd   upmi  Mr.  F.irman  the 

degn f    FF.l).       Oil    his   leaving  Fgyiit,  he    received    fmm    the    k'hedive    the    (h.M-<, ration    of 

••Cirand  Ufticer  of  the  imperial  Urder  of  the  Medjidieh,"  a  disliuctiuii  rarely  conferred. 
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TIEXm'  W.  AVTLLTA^rS. 

Hon.  Hf.NIIV  W.MtlM'.N  AViLLiAMs,  Justiro  of  the  Supiviiic  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
bom  in  llartfonl,  Sus.iuchaiuia  ('o.,  I'a.,  on  the  :'.iith  of  July,  ls:'.i).  His  fathoi',  i'ctrr  Will- 
bins,  was  a  farnieriii  innilcrati'  eircunistan<cs,  who,  wlit-n  a  niciv  lail,  canic  frdui  Tolland 
CVmnty,  Conn.,  into  the  wilderness  nt  northeiai  Pennsylvania,  in  se.uvh  of  eniiiloynient.  His 
motliiT,  Soiihia  ( ruernsey,  was  hum  in  Windsur,  N.  ^'.,  hut  removed  when  ([uiti'  youn^^  with 
lior  father's  fannly.  to  a  farm  in  the  township  of  h-rid-ewater.  ahoiit  four  miles  from  :\Iun- 
trnse,  the  enunty-M'at  of  Susquehanna  County.  The  famdy  of  I'eter  Williams  eonsiste.l  of  a 
.laughter  and  seven  s.>ns,  ,.f  \vh.,m  the  suli.ieet  ..f  this  skeleh  was  the  iddest.  At  the  a-e  of 
fourteen  ln'  he-aii  teaehiuu-.  and  continued  to  teadi  e.ieh  winter  mitil  he  1  e-an  the  study  of 
law  after  eomin-'  of  aL;e.  The'  summer  \v.is  sjient  in  tarm  work  for  his  father.  In  this  way  he 
was  alile  to  se(an-e  instruction  at  Franklin  Academy,  in  Hartford,  durin.Lj,-  the  spriiii;-  and  fall  of 
rach  \var,  until  nearly  ready  tor  adinis<i(..n  to  the  sophomore  class  in  Amherst  Collet;v,  when 
he  was  taken  si'riou-]y  ill.  His  sickness  continued  for  sevei'al  months  and  left  him  so  much 
weakened  that  h.-  w.is  c.,inpelled  to  ahaiid.iU  his  i)urpose  to  .uraduat.'.  Ih-  lie<^an  the  study  of 
tile  law  early  in  \<ri,  under  the  iiistru.  tion  of  the  Hon.  John  W.  (;uern-.ey,  ui  Tio-a,  Pa.,  his 
mother's  hrother,  was  admilted  in  J;muarv,  l-^.Vl,  ami  at  once  he-aii  i)raetii'e  at  WelUlujro,  the 
coniity-seat  of  Tio-'a  County,  where  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  reside.  He  was  married  on 
the  1st  of  May.  l^.-.-;,  to  Sarah  E.  Ni.Jiols,  daughter  of  Hon.  P.  1.  Nichols,  of  ^^•elPhoro.  His 
advancement  in  his  proh-ssioii  was  rapid,  and  his  success  as  an  advocati^  was  especially  marked. 
His  practice  extemled  into  the  adjoining  counties  and  into  the  1  )i-;trict  and  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  I'liited  States.  In  -Maivh,  1^';.".,  he  was  appointed  hy  (;overii..r  Curtiii  Additional  Paw 
Judge  h.r  the  Fourth  Jinlicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  then  emhracing  the  counties  ,.f  Tioga, 
potter,  .McKean.  Flk,  and  Cam.'roii.  He  was  elected  without  opiiositioii  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year.  Jn  h-^T  I  he  was  elected  Pivsideiit  Judge  of  the  same  district,  and  in  hsM  re-el,cted  hy 
the  luianimous  Vote  of  the  district,  receiving  the  support  of  all  iiarties.  In  August,  Is^;,  J^g 
was  noiuinah.'d  hy  the'  Pepuhlicaii  State  Ci.invention  of  Pennsylvania  for  Justii-e  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Peiinsylv.inia  on  the  tirst  hallot.  He  was  then  apiMiinted  hy  Covenior  P.eaver  t.i  till 
the  vacancy  occasion. -d  hy  the  death  of  Chief  Justi<-e  Menair.  and  in  X<,veml.er  was  elected  hy 
a  majoritv  ot  over  forty  thousand.  lie  has  devoted  hinis..lf  wholly  to  the  law.  never  having 
held  a  i»ilitical  oltice.  y,  t  he  lias  taken  an  active  iiiteivst  in  whatever  affects  the].uhlic  welfare. 
In  i-cs  h,.  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pepiihlicaii  Xati-.nal  Convention  that  nominate.l  Craiit  and 
Colta.v.  In  is7r,  hcwas  ai)pointed  l.v  (leiieral  Harti'anft  one  of  a  commi.-.sion  of  seven  to 
examine  the  provisions  of  th.^  new  Constitution  of  the  State  and  suggest  necessary  amendments 
and  supplementary  legislation,  in  onh'r  to  si.M.aire  its  harmonious  and  (.dfective  working.  In 
JsTT  he  was  one  ,,f  the  lay  representatives  of  the  Preshyterian  Church  of  this  country,  in  the 
Ceiieral  or  l':in  Pivdivterian  Council  held  at  Edinhurgh,  Scotland.  His  .Tlici.d  and"  i.er.sonal 
characteristK-s  are  well  summed  up  in  th<'  address  of  the  Hon.  .1.  W.  Xiles,  who  nominate.l  him, 
at  the  Stat.'  (.'.mv.aitioii  in  lss7,  f,,r  his  present  positi.)n.      We  make  the  f.>ll.iwing  extracts: 

■•Til.'  iu.li.-ial  fairn.'ss,  kin.ln.'ss,  and  legal  learning  of  .jur  can. li. late  have  never  heeii  .jU.'S- 
tion.'il.  li.'  .-.•ased  n.,t  t.i  liea  learn.a'  wh.'ii,  manv  years  a-...  h.^  h.M-am.'  a  .iu.lge.  Su.Ii  a 
thing  as  i. lien. '.ss  he  has  ii..y..r  kiDwu.  He  Imrns' tli.'  stu.l.-nt 's  .,il  as  ahun.lant  1  v\is  when  he 
cam.-  to  til.'  har.  an.l  his  writt.ai  .ipini..ns  show  gr.-at  r.'s,.;nvh  aii.l  h'gal  l.-arniim'  an.l  patient 
lahor.  .  .  .  In  .•..n.Pisi..n  1  may  a.j.l  that  he  is  a,  g.aitl.aiian,  unitormlv  kin.l  an.l  ..hliging  in 
m.nm.'r:  a  h.'U.'V.il.'id  man,  with.nit  .)st.'ntati.>n ;  l.-arne.!  as  a  lawyer,  with. ml  .■itlua-  p.'daiitry 
or  atfectati.ni ;   a  just  an.l  incorruptihle  judgi\  yet  always  i-.iurteoiis  and   leaning. m  the  si.le  of 
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uu'iTV  ;  a  I'itizoii   ami    nci-lili.ir    uiiivrrsally  Invcd    and    ivspcctiMl  liy  all  who    know  him,  ami  in 

His  ]nvsciit  i-iiiiiiiii>sinii  runs  lor  twnity-oni' years  from  January  1st,  jsss,  i,r  until  January 
1st.  l!H);i.  ami  If  will  lHv..nir  th.' Chief  .lu'sti.vuf  rmnslyvaiiia  on  the  1st  of  January.  I'.iu-l". 
Siu.v  the  loiv-oiu,-' was  written  the  death  of  Justiee  Silas  .Al .  I'lark,  who  was  n.'xt  higher  in 
.senioiityof  eoinniissi,.n.  has  taken  pkuv.  The  rlfect  of  tins  is  to  advance  Justiee  Williams 
three  years  nearer  to  the  Cliief  Justieeslii[i  and  extend  his  prospeeliv.'  term  of  service  in  that 
(iltiee  from  hve  years  |o  ei-ht.  In  the  disehar.i^'e  of  his  ..Iticial  duties,  as  a  inemher  of  the  court 
of  last  ivsort  in'reiinsvlvania,  Justice  Williams  lias  alreadv  won  a  hi-h  ]ilace  in  the  conlidence 
and  esteem  ot  hoth  l.ench  and  har.  ills  opinions  are  <Jear  ami  hiivihl,-,  and  show  iiaticnt 
rese:nvh,  hroad  scholarslnp.  an<l  a  tlior,,u-h  mastery  of  the  questions  discussed.  Tpon  the 
death  of  Justice  I'.radlev,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  rnit.Ml  States,  in  tli.>  winter  of  Is'.iU'.)-,',  ;i 
majority  of  the  dele-ition  in  Coii-ress  from  1 'ennsylvania  i.romptly  recommen.led  Justice  Will- 
iams to  till  tile  vacancy  and  this  recommi'ndatiou  w;is  widely  indorseil  liy  lawyers  and  judges 
thruuu-hout  the  State.     Justiee  Williams,  however,  declined  tu  take  any  part  in  the  ellurt. 


AVIT.LTAM  S.  KIMBALL. 

W^n.i.iAM  Smith  Kimball,  an  extensive  tobacco  manufacturer  of  Ixorhester,  N.  Y.,  was 
1  .March  :'.nth,  isilT,  in  r.oscawen,  N.  H.,  where  he  received  such  educational  advantages  as 
•rallv  h  11  to  the  lot  of  hos-s  iu  a  countrv  towui.      At  the  age  of  lifteen  he  entere(l   th..  Law- 


e    Locomotive  Works  as  an  ai>prentice,  taking  his  place   at  the   lathe   and  working  at  the  *j 


il    mastered    the    machinist's    trade.      Then,  for    two    years,  1 
attended  a  ])rivate  scjiool  a(  Derry,  X.  II.,  also  riiillips'  Academy  at  Andover,  :Mass..  and  aftei'-  ,| 

ward  entered  the  I'olyte.  hnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  w;here  for  eighteen  months  he  devotet]  | 

himself   to    the   study  of   engineei  ing  and    mechanical    drawing.      <  )n   leaving  the  institute  he  ^ 

secured  a,  position  in  the  railroad  ivpair  sli<.ps  at  Concord,  N.  II.,  having  charge  of  the  rehuihl-  1 

ing  of  locomotives  and  hd'oming  practically  f.uniliar  also  with  loi-omotive  engineering.  In 
is.'cs  he  accepted  a  situational  <.'ovington,  Ky.,  as  draughtsman,  and  having  charge  of  an 
extensive   machine-shop.      This   practically   completed   his   mechanical   training,   which,    it   will  '■, 

he   secMi,    was   .■xceptionally    thoi-ough    and    comprehensive.       Kelimiuishing  this  situation,    he  'j 

remove.l  to  Kochester,  where  shortly  afterward  he  mairiiMl  the  .laughter  of  the  late  lion.  Kufus  | 

Keeler,  ex-mayor  of  that   <ity.      At  the  ,,uthreak  of  the  civil  war  his  experienc,.   and   training  i 

led  to  his  appointment  in  the  navy  as  master-mechanic,  being  assigned  to  duty  under  Admiral  ]^ 

J)u  I'oiit  iu  tiie  South  Atlanli(;  blockading  s.piadron  off  Port  I'oyal.      Mr.  Kimball  was  specially  | 

detaileil,  ^vitll  a  force  of  one  humlred  men,  in  cliarge  of  the  repair  of  the  machinery  of  gun- 
boats and  transports— s.>rvices..f  .■xception.il  value  in  the.  work  of  ].utting  down  the  rebellion,  as 
by  its  means  ships  which  m-eded  overhauling  and  repairing  were  spi'cdily  rendered  seawoi'thy 
without  th(>  necessity  of  long  voyages  to  the  navy-yards  in  the  N,.rili.  Admiral  Du  font  was 
])ardonably  proud  of  this  feature. ,f  his  s.|ua(lron,  and  personally  complimented  ^^Ir.  Kimball  and 
his  assistants  on  their  work.  In  June,  Jm;:'.,  l\v.  Kimhall  reigned  IVom  the  navy  and  ivfurned 
to  Kochester  and  entered  up<in  the  business  of  t<]bacc-o  manufac  turing.  The  pei'sonal  ipialifica- 
tions  hi'  brought  to  the  enterprise  were  maniiVJd,  and  each  one  s| lily  found  approiiriate  exer- 
cise in  some  special  departnient.     The  keynote  of  success  was  an  honest  determination  to  supply 


^//. 
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lo  tlio  consumer  only  tlic  lii'st  artirli's  df  iiuuiufactured  i^dods.  To  tliis  end  extraordinary  care 
xr.v  taki'ii  ill  tiie  sclectinii  of  matrrial,  and  scrupulmis  roLCanl  was  had  fnr  absolute  cdeauliness 
niid  ordiT  tln-(iUL,di()ut  the  istaMi-liiiimt.  l-aiteriirisc  pl■rsi^tt■ll(■t•,  and  alili-  niana.s^'emeut  ueres- 
Kirily  Itorc  tlicir  l.^-itiniat,'  I'niit,  and  by  dc-rt'cs.  but  steadily, -tlic  Imuse  of  W.  S.  l^iniliall  eK: 
Co.  MSI'  to  a  eoniniaiidiii-- jwisitioii,  ;ind  its  siircial  iirodurtioiis — notalily  tlie  ''X'anity  Fair'' 
liraiid  of  ciyarrtti's  and  sniokinLC  toliacco — bccanu'  most  favoralily  laiowu  to  smokers  tbrougli- 
ciiil  tlu'  civilized  world.  Tln'  lirm  has  paid  marked  attention  to  originality  and  the  make-up  of 
iL^K'""'^-  i"  which,  as  w.ll  as  in  tlie  attiai-tiveuess  and  lini-h  of  its  jiaeka^es  and  the  artistie 
natiuvnf  itsadverti-in-,  Mr.  k'lmbairs  skill  as  a  ])raeti<al  me.hame  and  draughtsman  has  iiad 
mn].le  play,  with  tlie  happiest  results.  ^I'he  estabHsliiueiit  of  \V.  S.  Kimball  ^  (.'o.  is  known  as 
till)  Peerless  Tobaee<,  \Vorks.  and  c.ivers  an  area  of  over  tw<j  acres  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
(■;«'iiesee  KMver.  Idle  front  of  thc'  main  lnulding,  ou  Court  Street,  is  two  huiulied  and  tw.  nty- 
cight  feet  in  length  and  has  two  \vings,  right  aud  left,  going  back  about  two  hundred  teet 
each.  The  foundation  of  the  tower  which  surmouuts  the  main  building  is  laid  upon  immense 
rocks  cemented  togetlier,  covering  twenty-four  sipiare  leet  at  the  base  and  tajiering  to  an  alti- 
tuile  of  oiieliundred  and  sixty-two  feet,  being  t-u  leet  sipiare  at  the  summit.  Tiiis  tower,  which 
contains  the  chimney  of  the  works,  is  cr<iwne(l  by  a  colossal  ligure  of  ilercury,  the  \vork  of 
th(!  well-known  sculptiir,  ^Ir.  ( iuernsey  Mit<'liell.  The  statue  is  of  copper,  twenty-oiie  leet  in 
lioight,  exi[uisitely  jiroportioned,  and  one  of  tin*  most  beautiful  as  well  as  conspicuous  land- 
marks of  Ivoidiester.  In  addition  to  the  main  works  there  is  a  storehouse  adjacent,  reipiired 
hy  the  exigencies  of  tlu'  business,  which  is  two  hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundivd  and  tifty  feet 
wide,  and  contains  a  re-ei've  supi)ly  of  one  thou-and  hogsheads  of  leaf  tobaco.  The  machin- 
ery utilized  ill  the  various  jirocesses  of  manufactur(.>  is  of  the  most  approveil  description,  and  is 
oiierated  by  ail  I'ligiue  of  one  hundred  horse-power.  In  the  si'\-eral  departments  of  the  business 
hundreds  .>f  men  and  girls  find  employment;  and  the  notable  features  of  the  vast  industi'ial 
estahli.sliiiient  ar.>  svstem,  originality,  and  neatness.  .Mr.  Kimball  is  recognized  as  K',. Chester's 
leading  citizen,  since  i,,,  project  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  the 
city  fails  to  secure  his  prompt,  hearty,  and  intelligent  support,  lie  is  president  of  the  Union 
Bank,  trustee  of  the  i;..cliester  Saving  I'.ank.  and  director  of  the  Commercial  Ikiiik.  Active 
as  benevolent  in  the  work  of  charity,  he  is  president  of  the  Industrial  School,  \  iie-invsidt.nt  of 

the  City  ?h)spital,  while  foremost  in  efforts  to  ;niieliorate  the  condition    of  the    worthy   i r  of 

the  city.  Tn  him  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Kochester  has  its  best  friend  and  beii.-tactor.  of 
marked  ori-inalily  and  uiujuestioned  resources  of  mind,  and  capable  of  great  jihysical  and  men- 
tal ajiiilicatioii,  Mr.  Kimball  is  lik.'wi-e  intens.dy  iiractical.  With  his  other  qualities  he  com- 
bines excellent  tast.'  and  a  Iceeii  aiipreciation  of  the  beautiful,  wliich  is  shown  even  in  his  jilace 
of  bu-^iiie-^s  and  ollice,  many  of  the  appointments  and  surroundings  (if  which  invariably  i-licit 
the  encomiums  of  vi-itors.  His  residence  is  one  of  the  liiiest,  as  it  is  also  one  of  tin-  most 
superbly  furiiishe(|.  in  the  cinnmonwealth.  His  artistic  tastes  are  exemplitied  in  his  colleidiou 
of  orchids,  the  be-t  in  the  riiited  States,  while  his  pictures  include  many  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  modern  French,  ( h'rmau.  aud  American  masters.  He  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  (ailtured 
men  of  liochester.  ^vliose  business  meth<ids  aud  success  liave  carried  his  name  not  only  through- 
out this  continent,  but  to  the  ends  of  the  world  as  well.  And  as  he  is  yet  a  <-omparatively 
young  mail  his  present  achievements  are  evidently  hut  the  iirelude  to  greater  ones  if  healtli 
he  siuired. 
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VJUAAAM  A.  TTEP.l^ON. 


\^'ILI.lA^t  Andkkson  Hkimjon.  ail  hdiKirrd  ami  ]mMic-spiritr(l  citizcTi,  ami  one  of  Uw  l.'ailin;,' 
business  iHcn  (.f  l'ittsl)ur-li,  was  Ixirii  Au-ust  7lh,  l^i'l,  at  J'ittsl.ur-h.  in  the  liousv  wliirh  is 
still  stan.lniK  at  tli.^  cnrii.T  nf  [\'uu  Avmur  and  Ki-lith  Street.  Mr.  H.Tnai  cnni.  s  ,,f  K.'v-.lu- 
tiduarv  stock,  his  aiuvsHy  Inin-  Sootrh-liisli  I'lvsliytorians.  His  ]iatcinal  -lY-at  -land  tat  her, 
Francis  lleiTou,  was  l,<,ni  in  .•oiinty  Antrim,  livlaiul,  caiuo  to  Ainrrira  in  17:'.t,  and  \villi  liis 
youn-or  l.rotlici's.  David.  William,  and  daims,  and  his  two  sisters,  .Mary  and  ElizalMth,  settled 
on  what  is  known  as  lieiroirs  Urandi  (named  after  himt,  in  Kranklm  County,  i'a.,  in  I71.V 
Franeis  llerrou  married  .Mary  MeXiitt,  also  of  a  Scotch  L'lvshyterian  family,  and  had  issue 
three  sons  and  two  dau-hters,  viz.  :  John,  James,  and  William,  and  .Alary  and  Sarah.  He  was 
a  farmer  hy  oecuiiation  and  died  in  17.'.:..  James,  the  second  son  of  Francis,  and  -randtather 
of  William  A.  llerioii,  was  horn  in  17.V1.  He  m;uTie<l  .\ancy  Davidson,  and  had  issue  h.nr 
sons  .and  two  dau.nhteis,  viz.;  Jojm  (William  A.  Herrou's  f.itherl,  \Villiam,  Davi.lson,  and 
James,  and  .\aiicy  and  Sarah.  He  was  an  ardent  [lati'iot  ami  brave  soldier,  and  was  made 
iiiajur  in  tin'  .Vmeiican  army  duriii';-  the  b'evolutionaiy  AVar.  He  died  in  lsi".i,  le.aviiiL;'  behind 
him  an  e.xcelleiii  record  as  a  f'hri-^tian  ;;entleman  and  a  scJdier.  John,  his  eldest  son  and 
father  of  our  subject,  w.is  horn  at  Herron's  llranch,  Ai)ril  ;'.d,  17;':.'.  In  jsii'  he  went  to  Pitts- 
bur-b,  where  he  eiiL;aL;ed  in  the  lumber  business.  Having  a  fair  education  and  bidn.L;-  indus- 
trious, eiier-'elic,  aiid  sa-acious.  be  i>rospered,  an<l  in  a  few  vi'ars  liei-ame  owner  of  a  l.iruv  s.iw 
and  eri^t  mill  on  what  is  iiow  Fightb  Street,  below  Peim  Avenue,  besides  acfjuiriiig  other 
]iro|,erty.  He  was  alwa.ys  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  as  is  evi(b>nced  by  the  fact  that  he  w;is 
among  the  hrst  to  utilize  ste.inepower,  liaving  put  the  second  steam-engine  in  ii^e  west  of  the 
Allegheny  .Alonntains.  in  his  mill  on  Eighth  Street.  He  also  owned  a  farm,  i',.al  lands,  and 
other  properties  of  value,  at  Minersville,  now  the  Thirbvnth  AVard  of  Pittsburgh,  and  was 
lai-ely  engaged  ill  contracting  and  building,  making  brick,  coal-mining,  and  farming.  He 
sup..'rinteiide(l  all  his  enterprises  and  kept  almost  constantly  employed  a  number  of  clerks  and  a 
small  army  of  men,  in  whom  he  took  a  friendly  interest.  He  was  generous  ami  charitable  and 
always  stood  ready  to  succor  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  lie  was  kind  and  considerate,  and  it 
was  sai.l  of  him  that  be  knew  most  of  the  children  in  Miiiersvill.^  by  name.  Indeed,  he  was 
gvnerally  loved  and  re,-,pccted  by  all.  He  married,  in  Is  17,  .Miss  Clarissa  Amlerson,  (lau-hler 
of  -Ma.joi-  William  and  .\an<y  (('aim)  Anderson.  .Major  Anderson,  the  maternal  gr.indfather  of 
the  subject  .,f  this  skeich.  Was  oiie  of  tin.' pioneei's  of  the  notable  Fitt-sburgh  lamily  of  that 
name.      In  the  historv  of  AlleglK'Hy  C'ouiitv  nd'erence  is  made  to  him  as  billows- 


to.\i 


when  the  (aTof  liberty  had  lately  arisiMi  among  the  colonisfs,  and  with 
all  a  young  m.in's  anlor  li.^  enteivd  heartily  into  the  revolutionary  sj.irii  of  the  age.  It  was  in 
I77l:  when  he  hrst  put  his  loot  ui)on  the  soil  of  the  countrv  that  was  so  soon  to  shake  olV  the 
thrall  of  the  tyr.ant  of  the  old  World.  He  first  settled  in  Carlisle,  F,a.,  but  so,.n  joined  the  army 
under  ( leiieral  Washington,  taking  the  rank  of  major,  and  serving  with  distinction  through- 
out the  war." 

At  the  cl,,se  of  the  war  be  resumed  the  building  business  and  in  competition  with  others 
was  awarded  the  contract  lor  building  the  Executive  JIaiision  (the  "White  House  "i  at  Wa-li- 
ington,  D.  C.,  th.'  e.xcelleiit  condition  of  whicdi  at  this  day,  more  than  a  century  Liter,  is  a 
splendid  testimonial  to  his  honesty  an<l  judgment.  "Stout,  hearty,  and  vigorous,  he  po-se.sse<l 
remarkable  e.Ke.utive  ahilitv  and  was  honored  with  the  Iriendshi],  of  .some  of  the  greatest  nicn 
of  his  time,  including  Washington  himself.      As  an  instance  of  his  physical  strength  as  well  as 
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Ill's  (IftcnniniMl  will,  it  is  iTlaU'd  that  at  nnc  time,  on  accnuiit  of  sickm-ss  in  liis  family,  \w 
\\:\\Vvi\  IVniii  W'ashiii-lnii  to  I'ai-lislo  in  tw.'iity-lnur  hours."  .^hi.Tor  Audfrsdii  ivmoved  frum 
C.irlisl.'  ill  ITlCi,  -(.ill-  first  t..  Huiitiii-dou  and  attrrward  to  Hrdtord,  J'a.,  in  .-acli  ot  wlii,li 
places  hr  (T(. -ted  puhlic  Iniildiii-s.  hi  1  TuT  he  took  up  his  ivsiil.'iuc  ill  I'ittshur-h,  on  J'.'im 
'-tivcf,  near  I'itt  (now  KouHhi  Street,  in  a,  house  built  ot  lo-s.  He  huilt  the  second  yrist-iiidl 
jnit  up  in  rittshui-h,  and  the  hrst  steam  saw-mill  west  of  the  Alle-heiiy  :\loiintaiiis.  Ihivin- 
l()i,'s  from  tile  Indians  round  al>out  he  did  a  larg'e  business  in  lumlier,  his  mill  ollen  rumiin-day 
jiiid  iii-ht  t-.  supi.Iv  the  demand.  lie  was  an  intimate  fi-ieiid  of  f'ol.  James  O'llara.  and  with 
Iiiiii  took  an  active  ])art  in  all  public  enterprises.  Jle  built  a  numlier  of  the  ]irincipal  edilicesof 
i'lttsbur-h,  iiu-ludin-  the  First  Ihvsbyti'riaii  Church  on  Wooil  Street,  which  was  built  ov.^r  tlie 
eld  lo- structure,  "the  lo-s  bein-  tak.'ii  out  of  the  windows  (if  the  new  <diurcli. "'  lie  died  in 
l-.M,  hein-  llien  a  resideni  of  Merer  County,  Pa.,  where  he  owned  a  larKe  tract  of  land  and 
\\  hither  he  had  renio\cd  in  tlie  pivcedin-  year,  having  retired  from  business.  His  remains 
ucre  buried  in  the  cliurclivard  of  the  i'^n -t  ]>resbyterian  Church  at  I'ittsbur-h,  beside  those  of 
Ills  wib'.  a  native  of  Carlisle,  and  whose  maiden  name  was  Alary  Ann  Cann.  From  the  bire- 
-oing  biief  account  of  his  family,  it  will  be  perceived  tliat  C.il.  William  A.  llerrou,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sket.'b,  si,rin-s  from  ancestors  distinguished  tor  their  love  (if  Cod,  love  of  (;(iuntry, 
and  love  of  W(irk.  Fr(ini  their  advent  in  the  New  World  they  eiij.iyed  a  hi-h  de-ive  of  pros- 
]ierity  and  the  respect  and  favor  (if  their  nei-hbors  and  bdl.iw-citizeiis.  'i'he  patri(itic  instincts 
of  the  familv  are  remarkable  and  have  coiitmue.l  unabated  from  the  Kevolulioii  (hiwn  to  recent 
times.  Three  (if  .Mi-.  Herivin's  uncles  serv,_.d  in  the  War  of  1  s  li',  iin.lrr  Ceiieral  Harrison. 
Three  of  his  bnithers  and  (die  (if  his  sons  serve(l  in  the  riii(in  Army.  (  »ne  (if  Ihebirmer, 
Francis  J.  llerr(in,  now  (if  New  York  City,  rose  to  the  rank  (if  inaj(ii--,-eneral  when  but 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  enjoyed  the  disi  inction  of  bein- f  he  y(iim-est  evneral  (ifticer  in  the 
UiiiiiU  Army,  and  had  command  of  the  wIkiIc  AV<,-st(>rii  army  in  Im;:".  and  isdl.  AVilliam  A. 
Ik'rron  started  his  business  career  with  a  -ood  education,  beginning- early  in  life  as  a  clerk  b>r 
A.  Way  &  Co.,  (lry--o<ids  merchants,  ;it  Pittsburgh,  but  finding  indo(ir  life  t.i(i  conlining  and 
not  agreeing  v/ith  his  health,  he  gave  up  his  [losition  and  went  into  the  c(ial  business  t(i  assist 
his  fatlK.'i-,  who  was  then  opi'rating  a  large  number  (if  mines  in  Aliiiersville,  iKiW  the  Thirteenth 
Ward  (if  i'lttsburgh.  in  Isb)  he  bi'canie  a  member  of  the  coal  lirni  (if  Hei-r(in,  I'.rown  i.\:  Co., 
of  whi(di'liis  father  was  the  senior  member.  The  tirm  owm^d  an  extensiv(.^  tract  of  land  on  the 
M(in(ingaJiela  Fiver  near 'i'lutle  Creek,  and  tilled  large  ciiiitracts  b.r  iron-mills,  bict(iries,  and 
gas-w(irks  in  IMtlsburgh,  besides  shipping  large  quantities  of  ojal  to  Cincinnati,  J^(aiis\ille, 
Cairo,  and  New  Orleans,  in  llat-boats.  ( )wing  to  failing  liealth  Mr.  Herron  was  compelled  to 
disc(iutinue  business  lor  a  time,  and  lie  then  devoted  two  years  to  general  travel  and  rest  to 
recuperate,  after  which,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Fiidiard  SUl,  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  bus- 
iness. He  shortly  aftei-wai-d  bad  parfiiership  intei'ests  in  a  br.iss-b iiiiid ry,  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  cott(iii  hatting,  besides  being  iiart  (.wner  of  a  large  tract  of  coal  land  near  Fine  Iv'un, 
on  the  Alonougah(da  Fiver,  which  was  (iperated  under  the  lirni  name  of  Herron,  Blackburn  i.\: 
Co.  'i'liislirm  did  an  extensive  business,  building  a  C(ial  railroad  under  his  suiiervision  t(i  supply 
the  trade.  .Mr.  lleri(in  also  FiruK^d  a  iiartnership  with  Air.  Hercules  O'Connor,  and  t(igether 
they  liiirchased  the  steamboat  <!ri,r<iv  J!l>nv  and  s(ime  model  barges  and  took  contracts  to 
supply  the  gas-works  at  St.  Fouis  with  coal,  running  the  cargoes  t.i  Cairo  in  flat-boats  and 
reloading  there  iii  niod.d  barges  to  t(iW  to  St.  L.iuis.  In  IS.-,,",  :Mr.  IlerniU  engaged  in  the 
banking  business  at  the  corner  of  Wii.id  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  where  the  Cermania 
Nati(inal  Fiaiik  is  now  erecting  its  tine  new  building.  In  |s(;o,  jierceiving  the  need  (if  greater 
banking  facilities  in  Fit tsburgh,  he  tii(ik  an  active  part  in  f(iunding  the(b'rman  FankliKiW 
the  (iermau  Nati(inal),  and  later  on  he  helped  t(.)  organize  the  Iron  Citv  Trust  Compuinv,  which 
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subsequently  became  tbe  Si'Cdiid  National  P.ank.  He  also  ( 
Third  National  Bank  and  tlie  Mrchatii.-s-  I'.ank,  wbirli, 
among  the  stron.^M'st  finaiicialiiistitiitions  of  tlic  city,  in  1 
citizens,  secnrcil  a  charti'i-  and  oi-aiiiznl  the  Tcoplc's  Savi 
first  president,  and  which  has  hr,-onir  one  of  tlio  most  su.'c, 
city.  Tn  isilo  Mr.  l[crr<iM  was  indnccil  to  acccjif  the  noniin, 
ghciiy  Counts  as  a  ti'ini-rranc  .'andidatc.  He  was  clcctrd 
witli  eminent  satisfaction  to    his   fellow-citizens  until    \^M 
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to-day 
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he,  with  two  othel-  Well-klloWIl 
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ing  re-elected  in  Ist;:'.*,  when  ho 


retiriMl,  owing  to  the  condit 
he  cared  to  continue  in  olli 
selling  r.-al  estate,  and  s<.  c 
John  \\'.   Ileri'on.  in  as  jiarl 


.f  Ins  health,  althoii-h  he  could    h.ive  been  agiin  re-e 

Fi- 1    from   the  cares  of   ollice,  he  next  engaged  in  1 

lued  foi-  a  nunilier  of  years.      in  |sT7  he  took  his  yon 
;ind  still  hater,  in  l^'^■•^  Ids  son,   h'ufus  If.  Herron",  tl 
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William  A.  Uerron  (S;  Sons.  The  firm  does  a  lai-v  bus- 
holds  a  high  r.ank.  K'ufus  II.  ijerron  and  John  \V.  Iler- 
in  1 'it tsburgh  business  circles,  and  the  latter  is  vice-pres- 
National  Bank,  in  that  city.  During  the  i)r.igress  of  the  civil  war 
nd    indefatigable  ill  his   services  to  the    Tnion    cause.      Although  pre- 


being  carried  on  un<lcr   the   nan 

iness,  se<-oud  to  mme  in  the  city, 

ron    have   since   risen  to  pi'oniine 

ident  of    the  C'omnu 

Mr.  Herron  was  ac 

vented  by  ill  health  from  taking  the  field,  he  accomplished  a  great   <leal   of  good  work  at  homo 

and    aided   liberally  with  his  means  and  infiuence  in  u]iholding  the   supi'emacy  of   tlie  National 

Government.      At    several    cris.-s   during  the  war  his  services  ]iroved  of   the  utmost  value.      Ho 

was  appointed  a  colonel  (,n  the   statf   of   (lovernor    T'ollo.dv    and  an  aide-de-camp  to  Ma,ior-(  ion. 

J.  (i.  r>arnard,  chief  of   Engineer   Department,  U.S.A.       Some   years   after   tlie  \\'ar   (ieneral 

Barnard  wrote  as  follows  of  Colonel   Herron \s  service,  the  letter  being  intended  bir  historical 

purposes: 

"  WAsHrx(!T(^x,  ]\rarch  'jf.tli,   is7!t. 
"  Cot,.  AA".  A.  nKi;i;o\  :  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  \ho  ( 'onft'dei'ate  Army 
under  (Ieneral  B.-e  in  .June,   Im;;'.,  great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to'the  safet'y  of   I'ittsbur-h,  wiioso 
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sposal.       Without    i.revi.nis   knowh'due  of 
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country,  not  only  in  a  comiiier. 

inducement   to   a    powerful    ra 

solicitations  of  leading  citizens 

head,  I  was  sent  to    ihttsburgl 

citizens  in  fortifying    the    plac( 

and  nearlv  all   tJie  workin-  U>v 

day  of   my    arrival,  pl,i.-ed    at 

country,  and   with  but  a  single   eiigmee 

sauces   and    th(.'    putting   iidelli-cntly   ; 

organization,  was  an  anluous  and  emi);i 

izens,  especially  of   the   proiirietors  of   the 

culty.      But    to   yourself  1  was    more   ]),art 

my  disposal,  you  constituted  yourself  virt 

with  your  intimate  knowledg(>  of   the   lo. 

hand  the  salient  features  of   the  surround 

to  a  proper  location  of   field-w(jrks   and  enabling   n 

points  before  I  my.sidf  had  been  abhi  pi'o]ierly  to  r. 

of  the  value  and  importance  of  your  sei'vices  in  those  (a-iti<-al  d: 

"I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours  most  obediently, 

".I.     (i.     B-\RNAKD, 

"C'olomd  of  Engineers,  ,and  Ihwef  Ala,ior-(  ieneral,  U.S.A." 

]\Ir.  Herron  was  never  a  politician,  but   in  ls7t»  he  was  appointed  pi>nsion-agent  b)r  Pitts- 
burgh bv  President  Haves,  who  was  his  warm  friend,  and  he  held  that  office  four  vears.      Hi.s 


b.'   very   first 

he  reconnois" 
no  jiieviuus 
w  of  the  cit- 
aint  the  diffi- 
es  entirely  at 
aide-de-camp  ,ind  an  adjutant — guiding  me, 
ill  my  I'ecoimoissances — })ointing  out  before- 
iti-y,  thus  furnishing  the  indispensable  clews 
ne  to  send  out  my  working  parties  to  proper 
'in.      I  cannot  too  highly  speak 


illi    to   assi-t    n 
bodv    of    me,,,  ^ 
elli-ent  aid   of 
'    iron-W(a-ks.  eii.abled  me  to  sii 
Iv  indebte.h      I'la.au-   vour   se 
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hoahli  f.-iiUMl  liiiii  dm-inL,'  his  tci'iu  as  piMisicin-agciit,  and  simv  Ira  v in--  tliat  (,lli<-e  In"' lias  not  taken 
niiyvfry  active  part  iii  Imsiness  ,uitsi(le  ,,[  a  i^viieral  ov.Tsi-ht  aii.l  iiii.'iv>i  in  ilic  i.uivli;is(_' and  sale 
of  real  estate.      1 1  is  proper  to  stat..'  Inav  that  at  tlie  eiiil  of  his  term  of  otiiee  as  peiisi- .n-a-eiit  he 

n.Tin  whleil  he,-nn<luetedthe  hllsiuess  of  tlie  otli.v.  and  hel.'i'l  lliea-eUeV  Very  mil.  h  a-aiust  the 
wishes  of  the  pidiriiaans  in  his  distiaet,  as  l]i..y  wanted  hmi  lo  eontimie.  Witliin  ^i  tew  nionlhs 
after  his  H'tirement  tlie  (h.verninenl  was  ahle  to  <do>e  his  aee.niiil.  and  sent  him  a  eeitilieate  in 
full  to  that  etVeet  ;  a  taet  ;dl  the  more  remarkahle  wlieii  it  is  imdersto,,.l  tliat  it  n-iiallv  re.piires 
Bovcral  years  to  settle  t  lie  aeeoiints  of  a  retiiin-  peiision-a-eiit .  Mi'.  Ilerron  is  an  iiilliiential 
tmnnher'of  the  I 'it  t-hur-h  ( 'liamher  of  ( 'onimeive.  with  whieji  h.'  li.as  heen  .-onne.-ted  a  numher 
of  years,  an<l  als.,  a  meiiiher  of  Select  ( 'onncil  of  the  ,Mty  tor   s-veral    years.      In    leU-ioiis  ;ind 

charitahle  work  he  h.as  always  tak.ai  a  leadin.^'  jiart.      Since  his  nin.deeiith   year  he  has   I n  a 

prefessin- memher  and  active  worker  in  the  Pi-eshyt.'rian  ('huivh,  has  held  tlieol1ice,,f  ,d,ler 
and  tnislee  for  many  years,  and  has  done  exclliai'l  work  in  tlie  Salihatlesch,H,I  at  .Minei'svijle, 
nf  which  he  was  superintendent  for  a  Ion-  period.  in  l'^^-^  he  was  a  (hde-ale  to  the  Centennial 
(leneral  Assemhly  of  the  I  ■re^hvterian  Clmrcli,  held  at  I'hiladelphia.  Wv  has  al.-o  , -it  various 
times  heen  a  dele-ate  to  the  Syn.Til  and  I'lv.shytery,  repivsentin-  the  Thii-d  Treshyterian 
Cinnvh  of  rittshur-h.  of  whi.-li  he  is  an  elder.  In'  charitahle  matters  he  has  likewi.'-e  taken  a 
warm  interest.  Sinci-  Isi;:;  he  has  heen  an  active  niemhcr  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Westeiai  r,'nn.-,ylvania  llospit.il.  I  h-  is  also  vice-president  and  a 
memhcrof  the  Kxecutiv  t'ommittee  of  Di.xmont  Asylum  f.irtlie  Insane,  vice-president  of  the 
llonio.opathic  Hospital,  vice-president  of  the  lUitid  A-lviim  of  Western  i'ennsvlvaiiia.  and  .a 
(iire.'tor  in  tlie  Vonn-  Ah^n's  Ih.me,  and  also  in  the  Vomi-  Men's  Christ  ian  .\s-ociation.  lie  is 
president  of  tlie  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Am.aacan  Kevolntioii  of  Western  rennsylvaiiia,  and 
is  also  aniemher  of  the  natiimal  organization  at  \\',ishin-toii.  |).  C.  llein-,  hotli  on  the  pater- 
nal and  mafi'rnal  side,  a  grandson  of  an  ofticer  of  tlie  war  of  the  iv'evoliition.  Ih'  natur.illy 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  this  organization.  .Mr.  Ilerron  is  vice-presidiait  of  the  I'eiin.sylvania 
Scotch-Irish  So.aety  and  is  a  lite  memher  of  the  Scof.-h-lrish  Soei.ty  of  America.  He  has 
taken  (piite  an  aitive  interest  in  the  Scotch  Irish  Congress  of  Amei-iea  and  was  iii-trnniental  in 
having  it  meet  in  I'ittshurgh  in  Is'.hi,  h,.lping  to  malce  it  a  givat  succos.  In  i diicational  work 
he  has  always  taken  a  d.ep  interest  and  lor  many  years  held  the  oi'lice  ot  director  of  the  pnhlic 
schools.  .Air.  llerr<.ii  isstill  one  ,,t  the  active  ami  husy  men  of  rittshnrgh,  intereste<l  in  its 
wellare  and  dev.lopmeiit  and  prominent  in  all  movements  of  .a  puhlie  charitahle  character. 
Although  annoy,.,!  hy  ill  health  in  .'ai-ly  lite,  he  is  to-day  a  vi-.srous  sp,.H-imen  of  manlioo,!, 
erect  and  sturdy,  and  (apalile  ,.f  no  end  of  hai'd  w-irk.  11  is  family  have  long  heen  noted  lor 
their  kindly  natnivs,  and  he  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Ind,'ed,  it  has  Ix^en  asserted  of  him 
that  "he  has  ]ir(]hahly  more  friends  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other  man  in  W'esteiii  J'(  im- 
sylvania."  Tlis  wile,  lormerly  Miss  Louisa  J.  Hills,  daughter  of  the  late  1)]-.  IJufus  Hills,  a 
physician  of  not,'  of  Kri,.,  I'a.,  and  a,  native  of  Ameshnry,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  naist  esti- 
mahle  and  respicted  women  in  I'ittshurgh,  where  she  has  heen  active  t'or  many  years  in 
religions,  charitahle,  and  philanfhropi,'  work.  Her  sphaidi,!  .■.\-e.Mitiv,'  ahility  was  r.co.-nizcd  hy 
her  election,  in  ls<;.y  as  th,-  llrst  pn^siihait  of  the  \Votnan's  Christian  Associ.-itioii  of  ritts- 
hnrgh, of  whiih  she  was  ,ine  of  th,'  princiiial  organizers.  Sh,.  has  In, mi  ]ir<  siih'ut  sin,-e  IsT.",  ,,f 
the  Ass,)ciation  lor  the  rmprovena'ut  of  the  Pooi-.  one  of  tli,'ni,ist  h.^ndiiaal  organizations  in 
Pittshnigh.  which  she  was  the  means  of  ,,rganizing,  an.l  which  reli,.ves  and  assists  thousands 
(if  the  worthy  p.ior  annually,  without  re-ard  to  co|,.r.  natioualilv,  or  s,vt.  She  likewise  ren- 
ders valnahl,'  assistance  in  almost  all  tl flier  ,'haritahle  work  ,.f  th,'  city.      Of  her  it  has  hi^en 

written  that  "she  is  th,' piei-sonal    friend   of   every   needy    family   in    the   city."     Jlr.  and    .Airs. 
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Hi'iT..n  WIT.' inan-icil  Octnhcr  -:i.l,  \^\:\.  'J'li.'V  have  lunl  seven  .liildren,  .if  whom  tliive  su 
Vive,  viz.:  Knius  11.  lleiT..n,  SaiMli  iimw  ^Irs.'o-deu  Al.  K.lwaid-.,  aii.l  .Inlin  W".  Ilern.n.  I 
si..>akiii.-nt'    Mr.    William    A.   1  lei toii,  die   wlm    has   heeii    iiitimatejv   r,.mieete,l    with    him    l'( 

"Mr.  llernin  is  an  e.\em].larv  man,  a  Christian  -•entleniaii  of  the  hi-hesl  tvix-  alwa' 
kin.l  to  ;,na  Ihuimhtrul  nl  th-.e  anminl  him,  never  lor-ettin-  a  IVieiMl.  hut  always  ready  tu  U. 
-ive  an  .•nemv:  striei  I  v  temperate,  s.-riiiiulnuslv  honest,  and    .if   sudi  sui,eri..r   .ahilil  v  1  hat    h: 


lature    -iveii  him  he.-, 1th  and  stren-th  he  must    h 
.r  his  (lav.  Inr  he  is  ;.  m;tn  of  -Teat  natural  parts. 


le  loves  II,  thin- so  well  as  to  talk    ahout    the   city  that  he  has   se..n   -row   alm..,^t 
e    to  the  mo,-.l   imiKirtaiil    manulaeturiii- ventre  in  the  re|iulilie.       As  it  is,  even    \ 
dr.iwhaek  of   delicate    health  ill  earlier   life,  .Mr.  llerron    has   carved  a  name    for 
,LC  the  most  active  and  eiier-etic  men  of  Pittshurgli  which  will  loiiy  endure. 


JOHN  ^Y.  M.  "WILLIAMS. 

Rev.  Joii\  W.  :\1.  Wi!.i,i,\ms,  D.D.,  the  vcnrTahle   and   distin-uished   pasfnr  of  tho   First       '] 
Baptist  Church  of   Baltimore,  .Md.,  was  horn  in  Portsmouth,  \'a.,  April   7th.   l-^i'ii.      His  par- 
ents, Edward  and  Catherine  lOweii)  Williams,  were  noted  for  sterliii-  jiiety  and  ai'tive  interest 

in  all  e 1  Works.      His  early  studies  weiv  pursued  in  thc'  academy  of  his  native  town.      Jn   1  s:;s 

he  entered  the  ilichniond  Seminary  (now  Culleye)  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  ^vas  grad- 
uated at  the  ( 'oliimhian  College  (^uow  University)  ill  Isl:j.  This  institution  in  1  m'.i;  coiiterred 
upon  him  the  honorary  de-rei'  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  At  hotli  of  thes.'  institutions,  while  jiur- 
snin-  his  stiuliis,  he  was  ai'tively  engaged  in  Sunday-school  and  missionary  work.  After 
gradu.itmg  he  supplied  the  CumheHand  Street  Chuirli,  Norfolk,  \'a.,  ahoiit  one  year.  Here 
his  lahoiswere  givatlv  hless.^l.  many  heing  added  to  the  church.  At  this  church  lie  was 
(Tdained  to  the  g.ispel  mini-try.  He  was  n..w  ahl<' to  grat  liy  the  desire  for  a  nioiv  extended 
ciiurseof  theolo-ical  study,  which  he  pursu.'.l  at  Xewtoii  Th.M.lo-ical  Seminary  near  I lo.st on, 
]\iass.  Ketiirning  to  N'irginia  he  lahi.ired  ,as  missionary  in  Jerus.alein,  Southaiiqiton  Co..  and 
at  Smithfiel.l,  Isle  ,.f  Wight  Co.  Hi.s  eiVorts  weiv  Ncry  sncc-essful,  and  while  in  this  field 
he  was  instrumental  in  th.-  erection  of  two  eligihle  liousesof  worship.  (  )u  Heceiiilier  I'l'd,  |s4tl, 
he  was  niarrie.l  to  Cormihia  V.  1.  llead  of  Northampton  County.  Kastern  Shore  of  Virginia, 
daughter  of  the  Lite  Dr.  Calvin  ILall  L'cad,  of  that  county', who  w.as  great-grand-,, n  ,,f 
Edmimil  Scarhurgh,  surv,'y,.r-gvn,Tal  und,'r  the  King  of  |,:nglaiidi,  .and  Jlargaivt  Litth'ton 
Savagv,  of  also  long  an, 1  li,.noiv,l  d,-ceiit,  ami  wli,.  was  distinguish. •.1,  ,'veii  among  th,'  lovely 
women  of  that  p,M-iod  inth.-oM  D,,mini,,ii,  |,,r  heauty,  grac.>,  a,ii,l  relinem.ait.  In  l-ls  Kev. 
J.  W\  .M.  Williams  a.vept.'.l  tin-  [.astoral  .'are, if  th,.'  Baptist  Cliur.h  in  Hvn.-hhnrg,  Va.  This 
chmvh  was  in.avas.'.l  ainl  stivn,i;th,'iie<l  hy  his.ininistry  ami  h."  als,.  .■.v.Tte.l  a  givat  intlnen,v 
in  th.'  ,',iuntrv  ar,.iiii,l  an.l  h.-yon.!,  wheiv  many  wei'v  a.l.l.-.l  t,.  tli,>  ,-huivli.'s  thr..iigli  his 
prea.diing.  On  Janu.ary  1-t,  C-el,  while  y.-t  in  early  nianh,i.;<l.  h.' .■nt,'iv,l  ii]Hin  the  ,liit ies  ,,f 
p,i,-tor  ..f  the  First  F.iptist  Chuivh  .if  B.altiniore,  JId.,  wh.'iv  Ik-  has  ivinaiu,'-!  until  the  ].!vs,aU-, 
11, rw  in,ir,'  than  two-scor.'  y,'ars — an  .'arnc-st,  zealmis  worker  in  the  M.-i-ti-r's  \-iii,'y;ir.l.  Th.'. 
I'ir-t  i;a]iti-t  Clmivh  is  an  ol,I  .■liuivh,  having  lie,m  .Tganiz.-.l  in  .lanu.ary,  1  Ts.V  AVlnai  Dr. 
Williams  h.M'ani,'  th.'  past.T,  th.'  congregat  i,,n  w,,rshipiHM  iii  th,'  lar-c.  inni.ising  .-uvular 
liiiil.ling  at  the  .■.iriier  .if  Sliarji  an.l  Lomh.-ird  Stivets,  er,'.-t.M  in  I  ^  1  s  at  a  givat  ex]i.-n-,'  hn 
that  .lay.      As  early  as  ITitii  sahs.riptions  wi-re  raisi-d  in  this  cliur.h  to  eilu.-at.'  y.iung  men  for 
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tli«  iiiiiiistrv.  In  1  si:;  ;i  forci-'ii  missionary  society  (.)n.' of  tin'  liist  in  this  countiy)  was 
f..rin.'.l.  also  a  I'.il'l.'  sonny  and  Sahl.atli  school.  The  nicnih.'ishii,  was  not  lai-v  wlin,  Dr. 
Williiiins  took  char-c,  hm  compos,',!  of  a  class  wlios.-  s.uial  lu.sUum  aii,|  wealth  ]Uol,al.ly  snr- 
IklsmmI  that  of  any  {'.aptist  chnivh  in  this  <-,inntiy.  Its  memioas  \v,ti'  lik.wi.-.' .li.^t  in-m-h,  ,1 
for  iiliri.u;-htncss  an,l  eeii.Tous  c,)  (.jieialiim  in  th,'  oi--amzali,.ns  \vhi,h  liave  -iven  to  1 '.all  im,ii  ,■ 
tlif  h,.n,.nMl  nam,',  ■•City  of  r.,'ncv,.l,'iit  Institntions."  Dr.  WiUiams  is  eminently  a  jiiva.-li.'r 
i.ftlic  Wonl,  lirin.-in-   from   its  |,r,,|,nin,l  d.^i.ths  snhlim,"  t rnth,   win,  h  h,'  presents  cleaily  and 

topics  or  ].amii,>i-cd  !,>  a  taste  lor  nov.dty.  D'is  pi-ea,'hm,-  tlH'ref,uc  was  m,,st  ellective,  and 
h.M.11  drew  lai--.'  con-iv-at  i,.ns  ;  s,im.dim,'s  f,)r  ,;,nis,Mait  i  ve  m,  ,nt  hs  t  h,'  inunens,.  lunl,lm--  was 
rnnvdeil  t,>  its  ntmo-l  i-apa,-ity  hy  atteiili\-e  Iiearers,  and  lar-v  nnndi,-is  weiv  constaiillv  ad,!,',! 
t,)  the  clnuvli,  am, .11-  wlunn  w,'iv  many  l.ey,,n,!  tlie  ai;e  ,.f  tlios,.  nsnally  nu.ved  to  rep.'ntaii,-,-. 
He  has  always  Invn  a  -ivai  a,lv,H  at,'  for  missi,.ns,  in  th,'  hi',.adest  si'iise  infnsin-  the  s],ii'it  of 
th,'  (_;,isp,'l  int,.  til,"  iM'arls  ,.f  th,'  In'aivrs,  an,l  has  lah,,r,-,l  n,it  ,inly  to  I'lilar-e  his  chnrch  hut  to 
plant  n,'W  clim','li,'s  in  ,'V,'ry  lavoral.l,'  locality.  On,'  of  th,'  stron.-,'st  i.assi,,ns  ,)f  his  son!  is 
love  f,ir  ,'liil,lr,'n,  an,!  his  inlliU'ii,-,'  over  th,'  yonng  is  as  r,'markalii,'  as  it  is  h,'neli,'ent.  ,\ft,'r 
the  death  ,.f  th.'  pi. mis  and  distin-nished  J  )r.  Johns,  of  the  Kpis,-opal  chnivli,  lie  was  ,'h,.s,'n  1,. 
Micce,,'d  him  as  pr,'-i,leiit  ,.f  the  .Maryland  Tract  Society,  which  p,isiti,in  li,'  still  fills.  Dr.  Will- 
iams was  on,'  ,.f  th,'  foniHl,'rsof  th,'  Yoiinij:  Men's  Christian  Ass,H-iati,.n  ,.f  i^-iltimore.  11,.  has 
iu'eii  vic,.-pr,>si,lent  ,if  th.'  Marylan,!  Snnday-s,.'lio,,l  Uni,,n  l,ir  many  years.  Ills  ex,-,'.-.sive 
lahors  as  iireach,'!'.  iMst,.r,  and  ,.flic,'r  of  vari,.iis  s,„'i,'ti,'s  ,,f  that  city  have  left  him  little  tini,^ 
f,)r  anthorship;  he  has,  howi'V.'r,  writt<'n  c,insid,'ral>ly  lor  th,'  reli,L;i,>ns  pr,'ss,  fnrnishim;-  valii- 
iihleaiti,-les,.n  th,'  Simday-.s,'h,M.l  w,,rk,  ami  has  d,.n,'  iinadi  in  f,.rniulatin-  laws  to  -nide  an,! 
stiiinilat,"s,„'i,'ti,'s  lor  th,' ,-,.n,.ral  -,.,id  ani,.ne-  ('unV,.  iH.,,pl,..  il,.  was  llie  tatli.'r  ,.f  'th,'  P.alli- 
ni,.r,'  llaptist  Chnrch  lv\t,'nsi,in  S,M-i,'ty,  ,,r,.;-aniz,',l  hy  him  in  ,',.njniiction  with  Dr.  iM'anklm 
Wilson.  Dr.  Williams"  sn,',','ss  and  po|nilarily  ar.' th,' ontc.ni,' ,if  ,'arnest,  ]H'i'sisl.'nt,  and  w,'ll- 
<lir,_','t,',l  elfort,  and  liav,'  in  n,.  sens,'  heeii  dne  to  n,'Wspap,'rs  an,!  fin'ir  enlo-inms— his  Immhl,', 
(i,i,l-feariii.LC  spirit  shriiilnn--  fr,.m  insti'a,]  of  courtin.t,'  sn.h  notori,'ty.  in  tini,'  it  hecam,' 
appaniif  that  the  l.M'ality  ,.t  th,"  clnuvli  at  Sharp  and  D,,mliar,l  Strcts  was  not  lav,irahl,',  the 
jiopiilation  r,  <'e,lin,-,v,'n  at  the'  time  of  Di'.  Williams"  set tl, 'in, 'lit.  an,]  in  a  Icwy.'ars  tin-  e,litice 
was  snrr,.nn,l,',!  alm,.st  ,'iitir,'ly  hy  hnsin,'ss;  m,ist  ,if  th,'  cliiii,h  immhers,  Sal.hath-sc]i,H,l,  an,l 
c,in.L;r,',L;ati,.n  r,-i,lm;;-  at  a  -ivat  distamv.  Th,'r,'lore  th,'  ,'lmivli  d,','id,'d  to  sell  th,-  -ran,!  ol,l 
temple  ami  nrnv,'  to  the  n,ii'thw,'st,'i'n  part  of  the  city,  wli,'r,'  the  white  marhle  edilice  ,m  Town- 
s,Mid  Stre.'f,  near  l.afay.'tte  S,inar,',  was  erected,  and  linallv  ,l,',licate,l,  Jannary,  IsTs.  Here, 
tli,m,-li  now  ,)V,'r  s,v,'iity-tw,,  y,'ars  of  aye,  Dr.  Williams"  full,  ri,-h  Y,.i(e  siillpeals  forth,  hnt 
in  m,ir,'  nH'l.nlions  strains  an,l  with  d,'<.'p,'r  path,.s,  thon-hts  rip,'n,',!  from  constant  sfmly  ,if  the 
Divin,' ()ra,l,'s,  verili,',!  liv  l,.!!,-  personal  expeiaen,',-;  an,l  wliil,'  sp,'akin- as  it  were  fr,.m  the 
thr,'sli,.M  ,,fet,'rnitv,  th,'  v,'il  s,','ins  r,'move,l,  dis,-l,,siny  t,.  fli,'  ivs]„,nsiv,'  s,ml  a  .e-l,'am  ,.f  the 
h-ht  an,l  ,-lory  of  ils  fiilnre  h,.m,',  win!,'  ech,.,'s  fr,,m  the  c'h'siial  ,-hoir  rest  np,in  th,'  listening 
spirit.  Many  hn.n-ht  in  throii-h  Dr.  Williams"  ministry  aiv  valiiahl,'  m,'inli,>rs  in  th,'  otln'r 
r.aptist  ,'lnir,-lies,  an,l  tli.'iv  ar.',  hesi-les,  th,'  c,d,.ni,.s  that'hav,'  -,,..,■  ,.nt.  This  church  has  s,'nt 
forth  ali,iut  titty  miiiist,'rs  ,)f  tli<'  (  h.sp,'!.  am,in-  wln.m  s,,m,'  lH.,anM"  very  eminent  men.  Dr. 
Williams"  m,.st  ].r,.niiii,nt  characferisti,'s  are  disinterest, 'dni'ss,  sinc,'rity,  -nil,d,'ss.  ,diild  lik,' 
sinipli.ify,  a  s,'r,'n,',  ,'li,','rfiil  spirit  in  which  lie  makes  all  shaiv,  ami  a  -ivat  l,.vin-  lieail  en- 
compassing hnmanitv  in  ils  t,'n,l,'r  depths.  These  saintly  ,pialili,'S  ha ve  en, leaivd  him  t,.  all 
an,]  ma,!,'  maiiv  of  his  ac,piaintan,-es  di'sir,'  his  jir.'senc,'  in  tim,'  ,.f  anii,'ti,.ii,  an,]  n,.t  a  f,'W  of 
,liff,r,'nt  reh-mus  failh  liav,'  <'alled  toi'  him  in  th,-  supivni,'  h,,nr.  In, 1, ■,',!,  anion-  th,.s,' wh,i 
kn.iw  anil   h,in,:ir   him   n,.t   nnfrciuently  is  lieard  the  remark,  "I  want   l)i-.  Williams   near  me 
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wlicii  T  am  dying."  Altliough  a  gcii 
thciv  aiv  stili  many,  very  many,  wIk 
thc-luldivn's  cluMivn  cf  tliosr  wim 
swvt-n    Ins    lif,.  In-  thrir  taitlilnl    1,.\ 


ion  lias  passt'd  away  din'ing  his  ministry  in  Baltimore 
ittiT  llowrrs  of  atrcrtioii  in  Ins  |,;itli\vay;  and  sonic  <if 
IS  a-o  wi-l.-oiiK'd  liimasOod-s  servant  to  llaltimurc, 
id    drvoiicii.      i'r.   Williams-  linds  ,  x.rcdin-  ]nx  in  his 


gratitude  to  llim  who  has  crowned  his  davs  with  niamtoM  hlcssmgs  and  with  great  loving 
kindness.  In  recognizing  the  inliuence  <it  his  wife  in  ijurilying  and  elevating  the  fonntain  of 
his  motives,  likewise  in  sliaring  liis  l;diors,  strengthening  him  hy  wise  and  prudent  counsel,  and 

<if  (hid  an<l  my  wife  1  am  wliat  1  am,  to  her  next  to  Jesns  I  owe  most,"  are  familiar  to  those 
who  know  him.  ]>r.  Williams  has  one  s,.n,  Iv  Calvin  ^Vi!liams,  of  the  Haltimore  har,  and 
two  daughters,  .Alargaret  Corinthia.  married  to  .Inslina  W.  Core,  prolessor  in  the  University  of 
North  Cai'olina,  and  Lucretia  I'.li/.a,  married  to  .J.  11.  Wilson  Marriott,  now  secretary  and  gen- 
eral man.-iger  of  Sadlcis'  I'lilili-hing  Comiiany  (puhlishers  of  educational  wurksj,  and  son  of 
the  late  John  MeKini  Marriott,  of  l.altinioiv. 


E.  CAI.YTN  AVTLLTA^IS. 

]\L\.J(in  Edward  C'ai.vin  Wiij,t.\>!s,  l.-iwyer,  of  Baltimore,  was  born  Ortolter  7th,  ls47,  in 
the-  city  of  Lynchhurg,  \'a.  lie  is  the  son  (if  Bev.  John  W.  :\1.  Williams,  D.D.  (see  ])reep<ling 
sketch  1,  and  Corinthia  Kead  A\'illianis,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Calvin  Hall  lo^ad  an,l  Margaret 
Bittleton  Sav.ige,  his  wile,  ol  Northampton  County,  Eastern  Shore  ol'  \'irgiiiia.  Dr.  Kead  was 
a  gre.it-grandson  of  Col.  ivlmnnd  Scarburgh,  "  surveyor-gi'iieral  under  the  King  of  England;" 
was  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Delegates  in  isi;7-i's,  and  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
Convention  of  Virginia  in  I  si",),  wliitdi  assenililed  in  Ritdimond  bir  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
Constitution.  A  historical  account  of  that  famous  convention  says:  '-An  assembly  of  men 
were  drawn  together  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  suri)assed  in  the  Cnited  States.  :\lucli  of 
what  was  venerable  Inr  ye.ars  and  long  servit-e;  many  of  those  most  ivsjiected   bir  their  wisdom 


d  eloi 


;  two  of  the  ex-i'resideiits  (:\Iadison  and  ilonroe).  Chief  ,J  ustice  Marsh.all;  many 
of  those  wh,,  had  been  nio-t  distinguished  in  Congress  or  the  State  Eegislature,  on  the  bencli 
or  at  the  b.ir,  v,-ere  bioiiL^ht  together  b>r  the  momentous  pnrpos,>  ni;  laying  anew  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the-  land."  His  <■, .11. .agues  were  Hon.  Thomas  K.  dovnes,  '"riionias  M.  Bayly,  and 
Abid  1.  L'pshur.  De.ith,  however,  pivvent.d  his  p.artit  ipatioii  in  the  i-ouiisels  of  this  august 
assembly.  Dr.  Bead  was  amiable  ami  u]iriglit,  gentle  yet  br.ive,  unwavering  in  princiide, 
active  and  biithfnl  in  fullilling  his  convictions  of  duty.  Although  but  thirty-six  years  of  age 
when  he  died.,  his  opinions  lived,  ;ind  Were  long  cpioted  as  ;iut liority  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguish,m1  men  of  the  country.  Among  his  jiapers  wcav  bmnd  letters  from  tin'  greatest  states- 
men, submitting  to  his  discretion  and  judgiiK'nt  (piestions  of  vital  imiiort.ance.  The  late  Gov. 
Henry  A.  Wise  said;  -  1 1  is  death  was  a  loss  hi  Virginia's  highest  inten'sts. "  His  views  were 
eminently  ben.'Hcent  b.  the  |,,wly  and  just  to  ;ill.  His  accomiilisli<Ml  wib^,  Alargartt  Littleton 
Savage,  of  long  an. I  hon.uv.l  .le.s.vnl,  was  distinguish. mI,  ..veii  ;imong  (h..  lovidy  w..inen  of  tli.' 
l.eri.id,  b.r  b.^anty,  gr.c.',  an.l  ivllii..mi'nt.  Altliough  one's  lif..  is  n.it  cavat..!  entirely  fr.mi 
within,  ■•.haract.a'  is  .Ic-tiny."  if  ii,.t  the  whole  of  it.  Th..-  y.inth  of  E.  C\alvin  ^Villiams  was 
m.ark.Ml  by  l.,v..,  rev.Mvii....,  laitli,  .-in.!  ob.Mli.Mi.v  to  liis  j.aivnts,  ,an.l  although  ..verll.nving  with 
exuberant  spirits  .ami  mirt h-pr.ivoking  tri.^ks,  h.^  ^^v\v\■  viol.it.'d  tli.s..  xirtn.'s  ;uiil  .■.m.se.pi.'ntly 
enjove.l  a  lib'  .■xe..pti..nallv  happv,  juvs.tv.mI  fr.nn  .lis<pii..tu.l.s  arising  fr..m  y..ntliful  billi..s. 
it  has  been  said  of  him  that  in  his  youth  "the  beams  of    his  sunny  spirit  were  reviving  t.)  the 
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ilitilKindcnt,  many  of  wlnnii  sou-iit  its  rhei'i-iny  rays."  Ih-  lia<l  a  ivady  appreciation  of  all  that 
WHS  KHiiil  and  nolili'  in  his  associatrs,  ivjoicing  heartily  in  thiii-  arliicvcinents  and  i>rosi)t.'rity, 
Init  never  referriny  to  tlieir  defects  and  faihu'es,  seeniin-  the  while  t(j  lo>e  sight  of  himself. 
Tliis  ^-ave  him  an  inlhienee  for  .uood  unsoiieht  and  of  whieh  In*  was  even  nneonseiotis.  A 
yeiniy  man  of  his  ae.piaintanee  was  overeome  hy  evil ;  tlie  lather  eanecl  npon  his  father,  ivev. 
Or.  Wniiams.  and  ,i-ked  liim  to  permit  (.'alvin  (who  was  then  only  ahoiii  twelve  years  old )  to 
p.  to  his  son,  lor  he  hcheve.l  that  he  ennld  convince  him  of  his  eri'or  and  exercise  a  wdiolesome 
iMlhien<-e  over  him.  Calvin  aecor.lin.-iy  w.iit  to  him  and  accomplished  all  that  the  father 
hoped,  an<l  from  that  tmie  forth  the  yoim-  man's  career  was  hoiioiahle  and  his  life  snccessful. 
This  power  was  manilested  in  many  intei-estinL;-  incidents  that  oceiirred  while  he  was  at  St. 
Timothy's  Hall.  ( 'atonsville.  .Md.  ;  and  to  Mr.  E.  Pars.ms  i  who  was  principal  (.f  that  institn- 
tion  at  that  time)  he  is  nundi  indel)te(l  f,,r  enconrayin-'  and  developin--  the  many  iv\w  and 
nohle  pi'inriples  instilled  hy  Ins  parents.  It  is  also  said  of  him  th.at  while  at  the  I'niv.'rsity  of 
X'iryini.a  Inany  of    the  ,vil  h.il.its  of  i^ifte'd  young  men  were  restrained  l)y  his  heniyn   mlin.'nce, 

after  the  eariK'st  efforts  of   .,1hers  h,id    1 n  fruitless.      At  the  ;i-e  of   sixteen,  young  Williams 

was  called  to  tlie  positi.iii  of  tutor  in  mathematics  at  St.  Timothy's  Hall.  His  predilections  tor 
his  life  work  were  from  an  early  age  in  favor  of  the  law,  hut  he  refused  to  encourage  theiu, 
supposmg  there  were  greater  tinqjfations  in  this  than  in  most  other  callings.  His  preference, 
luiwevi^r,  liecoming  stronger,  when  ahont  to  enter  the  university  he  had  a  conversation  with 
Judge '\V.  F.  (ide-.  .,f  the  I'nited  States  District  Court  h.rthe  Distriet  of  Marvland.  a  gentleman 
whos./  life  had  he,ii  .alike  untarnished  and  exemi)lary,  and  who  assured  him  that  he  had  not 
found  the  iiraetire(,f  law  incompatible  with  Christian  ])rineiples.  that  tlie  law  and  gospel  should 
■■md  <'oul.l  he  allies,  and  in  no  profession  could  Ik.'  more  honor  his  (i.-.l.  Thus  encouraged,  an<l 
aided  also  hy  the  praverlul  ;ip].roval  (if  his  parents,  he  d<vi<l..l  h.r  the  profession  of  his  .dioice, 
entering  the  Univei-.ity  of  Virginia.  After  being  graduated  in  some,  of  the  scliools  of  the 
miiversity  he  took  the  degree  of  liachelor  of  Haws.  The  favor  .■xteiided  to  him  jiersonally  by 
the  distinguished  pr.ifessors  of  this  lime-honored  institution  has  been  , a  constant  stimulant  to 
suhse.iuent  endeavor  and  exalted  purpose.  Not  being  of  suitable  age  to  be  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law,  he  entered  the  law  ottices  of  Ih'own  &  Bruno  Uhe  late  Judge  Ceo.  \\\n.  Ih-own 
and  Frederick  \V.  Ihiini'  bi'ing  the  seni(a-  members).  In  due  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  ojKmed  an  ofiice  and  commenced  practising  alone.  Working  earnestly  and  diligently,  not 
despising  ]iatieiit  ttiil.  even  when  not  remnm.'rative,  success  naturally  attended  him,  and  from 
that  tune  Ins  fatlier  never  had  occasion  to  advance  a  dollar  for  him.  Farly  in  his  pradice  his 
clients  raidved  among  the  lai'gest  capitalists  and  wisest  business  men  of  P.allimore,  and  he  has 
I'diiscipieiitly  be.'U  engaged  ill  iiiaiiy  imiioi'tant  cases,  ^lajor  Williams'  benevolences  have  been 
so  unostentatious  that  it  seems  almost  sacrilege  to  nd'er  to  them.  His  kind,  tender  heart  ami 
noble  impulses  have  always  responded  to  the  calls  of  charity,  and  it  has  lieeii  his  <  iistom  even 
fi'om  .■hildh,iod  to  d.ny  himself  when  necessary  to  do  this,  luthepivssof  im.st  exhausting 
work  ill  his  ],rofession.  be  has  freely  given  his  per.sonal  elVorfs  and  time,  as  wadl  as  money,  to 
provide  lor  the  oriili.an,  si'ciire  situations  for  the  struggling,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  ;md 
suffering  in  wliatev._r  form.  He  was  baiitized  by  his  father  at  the  age  of  lifteen  and  received 
as  a  m.'niber  of  the  First  Baptist  Chur.-h  of  Baltimore,  so.mi  becming  as  a  right  arm  to  his 
father  in  helpfulness  and  general  usefulness.  He  is  a  deae.m  of  the  .hurcli  and  member  of  the 
body  (-..rporate.  and  was  an  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-scho(d  several  years, 
resigning  oiilv  because  liis  health  was  not  equal  to  the  demands  upon  him,  with  his  othei 
.-ibsorbing  duties.  He  has  never  gone  into  politics,  although  often  solicited  to  do  so.  He  is, 
however,  a  decided  I  »emo<-r;it  and  takes  mmdi  interest  in  the  success  of  that  ]iarty.  ]\Iajor 
Williams  has  travelled  extensively;  he  has  been  to  Europe  twelve  or  more  times  and  visited  all 
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its  rniriilri.'S.  TTr  lias  Imm.ii  Ih^ikuv,!  bv  l».in.-,'  ArrWiA  a  Kdlnw  of  tin'  Koyal  ( lonoT;i],hiral 
Society  of  F.ii-lalM,  al^,  i-rll,.\v  of  tl...  l;oyaI   Historical  Sori.Mv  of     Kii-l.nid,  a'lid   Frllow  ,,f   the 

advoralo,  will,   rank  of  major,  in  llir  I'irst    MriKadc,  .Mai'vlaii.l  .\alin„al  Ciianl,  on  tlir^tatrof 

rliaritirs  ill  i;alliiu.  .rr,  iii.jinliii-  tlio  Woiiinrs  Hosiiital,  the  Free  Suniiiirr  Fxr„r~ioii  So,-i,  ty, 
and  the  So.irfy  foi'  the  I'lcv.iit  ion  of  Criiohy  to  Animals,  lie  has  l.e.'n  iircsidont  and  clrrk  of 
tlu'  ?>larylanil  F.apli'-t  Fnion  Assoriation,  and  sccrctaiy  of  thr  S..iilh.-rn  ilapt  i^t  Convention. 
He  isa  moml.er  of  tiie  Mai'vlau.l.  Fiiiversity,  and  FlkF'id-e  Fox-Huntin-  rliihs.  an<l  of  th.. 
^laryland  Historical  Society.  He  was  married  to  .M  iss  Lou  A.  Doii-las.  ilaii-hh'r  of  Ihe  late 
Hii.ili  Hou-ias,  ,,f  Xa.-^hville.  Teiin.  She  died.  N,,vemher  iMith,  isys,  l,.;ivin- no  issii<>.  He 
was  m.irried  the  second  time.  I-Vhruary  :itli.  Iss;,  fj  Miss  Addie  Colt,  of  the  ,ity  of  New  York, 
dau-hter  of  the  late  leiliert  Oliver  (,'olt,  and  Ki'JUKldaughter  of  the  late  Iiohei't  dliver,  of  P.aF 
tiniore.  From  this  marriaL;e  are  tliree  children,  one  sou  .and  two  daughters:  Hubert  Oliver 
Colt,  Adelaide,  aiKl  Coriutliia. 


A.  N.  LnTLEJOTTN. 

Rt.  Rkv.  Abk.\:\i  Nf.wkirk  Littlkjohn,  D.F).,  LFj.D.,  bishop  of  t!ie  Protestant  Ejiiscopal 
Diocese. ,f  Hon-  Island,  X.  V.,  was  born  in  :Mont,^omery  County,  Decenilier  FUb,  I^lM.  His 
early  educ;ili<in  was  olitained  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1^-11  he  entered  L'nion  ( 'olle-c. 
where  he  i;radiiated  with  bono]-  in  F^-l.").  Entering-  at  once  upon  a  course  of  theological  study. 
be  received  a  (lea.  oil's  orders  f n .m  tin'  Jit.  F;.'v.  William  H.  De Laneey,  bishop  of  the  di.i.vs.^  ..f 
M'est.'rn  N.'w  Y..rk,  at  Auburn,  X.  V.,  on  Hi.'  isfli  of  ^March,  1S4S.  He  entered  np..n  th.' 
cl.'i'i.'al  ilnti.'s  al  St.  Ann's  Chur.b,  Amster.lam,  immeiliat.'ly,  ami  after  .■ontinning  tb.'re  a 
y.'ar,  ivnioved  to  i\b  rid.'ii,  O.nin.,  wlu'ie  he  ottii'iateil  tor  a  jieriod  of  ten  months.  On  th.'  jutli 
of  AiU'il,  Fs,-,,i.  ],..  was  .-allcl  f..  the  re.d.irship  of  Christ  Church,  Springfield,  ^lass.,  wdi.'iv  h.' 
was  .ir.laiiie.l  iiriest.  .Xov.'mb.'r  loth,  Is.'.u,  an.l  where  he  remained  a  littl.' ni..r.'  than  a  y.'ar. 
In  .luly,  Is.M,  b..  su.'.'e.'.l.'.l  Kev.  Samu.'l  Co..ke,  D.D.,  as  r.'ctor  of  St.  i'auFs  Cliuivh,  New 
Hav.ii.  Tli..ugh  y.  I  a  y.uing  man,  n..t  .piit.'  t  wenty-s.v.'ii  y.'ars  of  a.^;.',  wli.'ii  b.-  .nt.'r..! 
up.mthis  larg.'  anil  imp.irtaiit  ti.'l.l  of  labor,  he  s...in  gave  evi.l.'ii.v  ,,f  r.'markabl.'  intell.'ctual 
abilities.  His  sympalbv  with  i.rogivss,  and  with  th.'  fri.'ii.ls  ..f  bigliei'  intell.'.tnal  lulture, 
.'spe.'ially  aiii.ing  th.'  y..ung  m.'ii,  was  so  evi. lent  an.l  hearty  that  b.' at  tra.'t.'.l  in  larg.'  mmi- 
b.'i-s  th.'  y.niiig  ni.'ii  ..f  the  .'ity  into  bis  .■.)iigr.'gati..n ;  and  at  th.'  same  time,  bis  ..wn  si-bolar- 
ship  was  s..  br.i;i.l  and  tli.ir..ugh,  and  his  ability  as  a  sji.'ak.'r  an.l  writ. ■]■  so  eminent .  thathe 
was  in  gr.'.-it  .l.'inan.l  as  a  l.'.-luivr  and  ..rat.ir.  In  I  s:.:'.  h.'  was  iuvite.l  to  give  the  op.'iiing 
l.'.-tuiv  ..f  a  .•..urs..  in  l'liila.l.'l].hia.  bv  bisln.ps  an.l  .•lergyni.'ii  of  th.'  Fpis.-..],,-,]  .■buivh,  .,ii 
t..pi.-s.'.nin.'.'te.l  with  th.'.d.igi.'al  s.i.'n.v.  Th.'  subje.'t  assigned  him,  and  wbi.'h  be  .Iimu.^sc.I 
with  mast.'rly  ability,  w.-is  "'rhe  niilos..phy  ..f  i;.'ligi..n."  Th.'se  <lis,'..ni-s.'s  wer.'  subs.'.pi.'Utly 
publish. 'd,  with  an  intr...liict..ry  <'<<ay  by  i;t.  U'.v.  AL-n/.o  {'..tt.-r,  D.D.,  FF.D.,  l,ish..i,  .,f 
I'ennsylvania,  an.l  .■^.nstitut.'  a  valiiabb'  c..ntributi.in  bi  the  IiP'ratuiv  .-f  lb.'  Cbuivh.  lb'  bail 
ahva.ly  b.'.'ii  f.ir  sev.'ral  years  l.'.'lur.'i-  .m  past.ual  tb.'..l.,gy  at  th.'  F.'rk.'l.'y  Divinity  Sch.,.,1, 
:\li.l<ll.t.iwn,  C.uin..  an.l  b.'  .■..ntimi.'.l  t.i  sustain  tliis  ivlatLm  to  that  s.-ho..l  ..f  lb.'  proph.'t-,  in 
a.ldition  t..  th.'  .luti.s  ..f  bis  r.'.'t.irsbip.  during  bis  r.'siden.'.'  in  X.'W-Hav.'ii,  a  iM'ri.id  ..f  t.'ii 
years.  In  Is.a;,  b.dor.'  b.'  lia.l  .-.imiil.'te.l  bis  tbirty-s.'.'.ni.l  year,  the  Cniv.'rsily  ..f  Fi'iuisyb 
vania,  c.)nlerred   on   him  th.'  b.inorarv  degr.;.'  of   l)o.'t.)r  ..f   Divinitv.      In   danuarv,   fsr.s,  wdien 
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tft  I'tit  tliirty-tlivi'o  yoMi-s  o]'  a.^c,  lio  Avas  unanimous. y  cU'ctfd  iirosidont  of  IToliart  College, 
hn\'M\.  N.  V.  'I'liis  hull,, I-  h,-  ivspo.-tfully  iledini'.l.  In  th,' sprmo;  ,,f  ImKi  !i,- was  .'all.jd  to 
Ox?  ^:'•t<.^^lliI)  of  \W  Chuivli  ,.f  tlif  Holy  Trinity  in  P,r(,..klyn.  N.  Y.  Th,'  positi,.ii  was  one  of 
J*r>nili;ir  rrsiionsiliility  and  anxiety  and  a  man  of  1,'ss  moral  couraj^e  woulil  have  declined  to 
Wavf  n  (••iiiL^re-atiiin  s,.  sti-on-ly  alta.-li,',l  t,i  him  as  that  ,.t  Si.  I'aul's,  ami  on,'  in  every  re- 
«jw>-t  M.  jileasant,  f,ir  tlie  trials  and  sev,'r,'  lal)ors  wlmli  he  w,'ll  lui.w  would  l)e  inevitahl.'  in 
his  new  positi,,!!.      Tlie  Churi'li   of  the  11, .ly  Trinity,  oi'i-inally  ,qv,'teil    in   lar-e  ]>art    tlirou-li 

tlic  inunilicen,,' of  oi f   its  e, mst it ni'ut    m,'ml.,'rs,  and    llir.m^h   liis  sul.s,'iiu,'id  misf,irlune  in 

.   l«u.-iiiess  so  iiruvily  mert-a-vd    that    in    1 -^.V,    it  was  with   th,-   -ivatest  difliiailty  res,ii,Ml   fr,nii 
falling '"to  the  han,ls  ,,f  the   1.',.man  ("ath.-lics,  en   a   t,ire.l,,^uiv  sal,'   tor  a   mort-a-v  deht  of 

^|i'i.,(ieo,  was  still  stai;-,L;vi-in.LC   urnh^r   an   inenmhranee  ,  .f  S,;;,, ,  and  was  as  y,'t    in,'<  .mpli'te. 

It  WHS  ;i  ma-nitii'ent  editi<-e,  w,'ll  wortliy  to  hee.mie  ev,ntually.  wh.'U  completed,  the  catli,Mli-al 
duirch  of  a  futui','  dicc's,-.  Imt  tin-  ciin--reL;ati<'n  which  w,>rsliipped  in  it  were,  neitlur  in  w,.'altli 
f.r  nuinhers,  ([uit,'  sli',,n,L;-  emni-h  to  hear  so  heavy  a  hurd,'n.  h^ut  the  yeun.i;-  and  lira\-<'- 
h.-nrtcd  New  Haven  i.'ct.ir  saw  in  the  spirit  whicli  actuatcl  th,'  m,'mh,'i's  of  flie  j.aiish  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  the  p,,-sihi]iti,'s  ,.f  a  magnificeiit  futur,-,  an, 1  stipulating  tliat  tlie  ,l,-l,t  sli-.uM  U- 
rinhiced  slo,(i,i()  h, f, ire  li,"  ent,'i-c,l  upon  his  duties  anmng  tliem,  lie  tliicw  his  wliol,'  heart  into 
tliew.irk  of  hnilding  up  the  parish.  Tii,'  chcrfulness  of  his  spirit,  the  rare  eoura.g,'  with 
\vlii,-h  he  a.ldresse.l  hims,'lf  t,,  liis  work,  tlie  lialo  of  enthusiasm  with  wincli  he  suiToim,!,',!  it, 
Its  a  work  d,)iie  toi-  Clii'ist,  and  tli,'  el,M|Uence  and  fervor  ,.f  his  pi-eacliing  attra<'ted  a  constantly 
increasing  audi-nce  to  the  services  of  tlie  cliurcli.  Theiv  weiv  yt  dark  days  to  lu' .'lU'oun- 
t^'ivd.  'idle  financial  dei.ressioii  of  I^Cl  and  istli'  made  it  a  ,lit1i,nlt  matt,'r  in  rais,'  money  evi'U 
for  the  iKiynieiit  <if  th,'  inter,'st  of  the  still   heavy  d.ht;  hut  wh,n   a  tim,^  ,if  givater  liiianeial 

wealth  a'n.l  gen, 'r,, us  In^arts.  h,'  ivn,'W,',l  his  etiorts  to  tln',,w  olf  the  hurden  of  d,.ht  which  had 
so  l,ing  crippl,'d  the  en,'rgi,'s  ,.f  th«'  church.  In  January,  l^C.::,  s-jo.ooo  ,,f  tlu'  deht  was  ].aid, 
and  the  incoui,' ot  tlu'  ,'hui'ch  having  ni,.re  than  d.iuhle,!,  an,l  h,'ing  in  excess  ,,1  the  amount 
necessary  to  d,'fiay  th,'  current  exp.'iises.  Dr.  Littlejohn  proposeil  the  estahlishnn-nt  of  a  sink- 
ing fund,  which  has  gre;itly  diminish,.',!  an,l  will  ere  long  com]iletely  ohliterate  th,'  original 
(1,'bt.  Mi'antime,  fully  convinced  that  th<'  ,harities  which  lu'gan  at  hom,'  should  not  end  th,'re, 
he  ini'uli'ated,  hoth  l.v  pr,'c,']it  an,1  exampl,'.  that  wis,'  lih,'rality,  in  the  supjiort  of  all  th,- 
l>,Mievol,'nt  institutions  ,,f  the  ehureli,  which  sliouM  demonstrat,-  that  they  did  not  live  to  them- 
s,'lv,'s  alone,  hut  uiit,i  llim  who  had  r,',l,'emed  them.  On  the  western  fronti,'r  in  Hellcvne, 
Xeh.,  the  parish  of  the  II. .ly  Ti'inity  ere,'t,'d  a,  church  edifice  nam,'d  aft,'r  itself,  where  the  emi- 
grant!^ from  our  Ea-t,'i'n  Stat,'s  couM  worship  (Jo,l  as  they  ha,l  don,-  in  the  land  of  theii'  fatliers. 
In  the  new,'!'  p'lrtiou  of  this  city,  just  where  the  advancing  w:\\r  of  ]Hipulation  has  r,'a,'hed  its 
.sli,)res,  on  Fulton  Aviam,',  near  Si-henectady  Avenue,  it  estahlislu'il  a  f  ive  clia]i,l.  A  classi,-al 
and  cimmercial  scho,il  tor  hoys,  with  religious  as  well  .-is  secular  instruition.  was  al.s,i  estah- 
li>he,l,  airl  is  in  a  Ih.uri-hing  conditi,.n.  The  C'hunh  ()ipli;in  Asylum,  the  Home  for  Aged 
Woni.'U,  an,l  the  oth-'r  lo.al  .-liur.'h  charities,  and  the  Missi.niarv,  Educati.nial,  and  Church 
Extension  Societic's  receiv,',!  largely  of  tlu'ir  h,.unties  thr,iugh  all  tla^s,'  y,'ars.  Asi,K-  from  the 
engrossing  eai'es  of  his  large  ].arisli,  and  the  i)ar(.)chial  and  financial  ,luties  which  occui)ied  him 
there,  he  has,  from  his  lirst  coming  to  Brooklyn,  been  prominently  connected  with  the  mission- 
ai'y  w,,rk  of  ih,'  ,  huivh,  as  a  memVier  of  the  Domestic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions;  ;i 
member  uf  th,'  Exei'ut ive  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Einscojial  Freedmen's  Commission;  a 
director  of  th,'  Soci.ty  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry;  a  mi-m1i,i'  of  th,'  Executive  Committee 
of  tlie  Sunday-s,ho,.l  L^nion  and  Church  Book  Society;  a  directoi-  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society;  president  of  the  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Urphan  on  the  Church  Charity  Foumlation, 
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and  vi('o-i)rpsi<l(Mit  of  the  Kin^s  Ccmiity  ('nnvocatimi  for  C'liui'ch  l^'xtcnsidn.  He  lias  been  a 
fivtiiiciit  ciaitl'iliutor  to  tlic  Am,  r/r,i,,  (JiiKrhr/,/  Clii'nli  lorinr,  ;iiiil  has  l-cvic\vr<l  witli  -ivat 
aliility  ill  its  pa-vs  "Sir  Jaincs  Stcpluais'  l.ccturrs  .,11  tlu'  J  listuiv  ,.f  Fran,  t-,"  ■■  ( 'ousiirs  His- 
tory of  Mo.lrrn  I'hilosopliy,"  "Tlir  C'liai'actrr  ami  \Vritin-s  of  ( 'olcri-l-r,-'  "The  I'onus  of 
C'ror-r  Iha-lu-rt,"  and  -  Miss  BrrcluT's  llihlo  and  th<'  r.M.pl../'  ilr  has  also  ].uhlislird  numer- 
ous o,vasi,,nal  discourses  and  a.ldresses.  In  ImW;  Dr.  jattlejohn  laid  heloie  the  j.aiish  his  pin-- 
pose  to  complete  the  Chuivh  ol  the  Holy  Trinity  with  a  s].ire.  The  site  of  the  cliur.h  (on  the 
llei-hts)  is  elevated  ahout  <:  1  leet  ahove'tlu-  surta.v  of  the  l.av.  He  iiropos.'d  to  luiild  a  spiro 
of  stone  from  tlu'  sunnnif  of  the  t<iwer  ahvady  eiveled  to  a  height,  iii.ludin--  the  nulal  eioss 
with  whi.'h  it  should  tej-minate,  of  I'sl  feet  Ironi  the  K'<'iiiid.  He  was  sueeessful  in  raising 
the  sum  necessary  f.ir  its  complelien  (s;,.yo(M)).  'J'his  spiiv  is  the  most  C(,ns].icuous  ohject 
which  Ki'-'-ds  the  vKv  of  the  voya-er  as  he  comes  up  the  lower  hay,  and  is,  hy  almost  a  hmHlrcd 
feet,  hi-her  than  any  other  spiiv  in  either  Xew  ^"ork  or  r.ro(,klyn.  On  the  luth  of  J)ecend.er, 
1S(;T,  commemorative  services  wei-e  held  i;i  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  occasion  of 
the  c<im[iletion  of  this  .-reaf  work.  In  connection  with  this  ser\-ice.  it  was  stated  that  the  con- 
trihntionsof  the  parish  to  benevoleiif  purposes  ( inchxlini;-,  of  course,  the  chuivh  (l,.l.t  and  tlio 
spirei,  duiin-  Dr.  Dittleinhn's  rctorsliip  (..f  somewhat  less  than  ei-ht  years-,  had  l-eeii  slV.o,- 
(Hio,  and  that  there  had  been  in  that  time  <;sn  communicants  added  to  the  church.  At  tho 
Cenei'al  Convention  of  l.scs  the  formation  of  thi'ee  new  dioceses  in  Xew  ^"ork  was  authoi'i/.ed, 
and  they  were  or-auized  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Dr.  Diltlejohn  was  elected  liishoi>  hy 
tw<.  of  these,  that  of  Central  New  York  and  that  of  Lon^  Island;  hut  chose  the  latt.T,  as  that 
with  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  and  in  which  he  cotild  1h'  most  useful.  His  ordination  and 
consecration  to  this  otifice  took  ] dace  (ni  the  i'Ttli  of  January,  lst;ii.  In  the  twenty-five  years 
of  his  I'piscopate,  P.isliop  Tattlejolm  lias  admitted  to  tlie  comnumion  of  the  cluindi  in  confir- 
mation over -.'o.ooo  persons;  has  ordaine.l  to  the  diaconato  and  priestliood  moi'c  than  fon  (deri;y- 
nien;  has  consecrateil  a  lar--e  number  of  churches,  and  has  established  several  diocesan  s.diools 
of  high  grade,  over  all  whicdi  he  maintains  an  active  supjei-vision.  Under  his  adniinistiati<in 
as  presi<lent  e.x-ollicio  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation,  St.  John's  Hospital  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  sl-jo,oo(i,  and  other  departments  of  the  foundation  weie  greatly  enlarged,  and  all  of 
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them  sti'cngtliened  by  sulisfantial  additions  t(j  the  permanent  endowm. 
Littli'john   w;is  appointed  bishop  in  charge  of  all  Protestant  Episcopal 

neiit  of  I'airopi'.  This  appointment  he  has  held  ever  since,  thus  ailding  to  his  woik  in  the 
diocese  (d'  Long  Island  a  considerable  jurisdiction  abroad,  the  latter  requiring  an  idlicial 
visitation  every  two  <,r  three  years.  In  1  sTs  he  .attended  1  he  Pamlietb  conterences,  b.dd  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  ]>ond(in.  One  hundred  lii^hops  from  all  paits  of  the  world  wer.'  i)reseiit,  | 
and  the  sessions  were  imdei-  the  presidency  .d'  the  Ardibishoi.  (d'  Canterbury.  In  fsTH-]' 
he  deliveivd  a  series  of  leiduivs  (o  the  (dergy,  subse(|uently  publishe.l  in  a  volume  entit 
"Concii.m's  ad  Cleruni,"  which  reached  several  editions.  In  November,  Ismi,  be  didivered  j 
bid'oii'  the  University  id'  <  '.■mibi'idge,  Ln-land,  a  series  of  discourses  on  '•  Individualism."  [lul 
lishe.l  immediately  after  at  the  I'niversity  Press.  In  acdcnowb^dgment  .d'  this  service,  the  \ 
university  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Duidng  the  spring  of  fssf  the  1 
delivered' a  course  of  le.dinvsat  the  Cen.a-al  Theoh.gical  Seminary  of  New  Voik  on  "ddie  ( 
tian  Ministry  ;it  the  (  do-e  id'  the  Nineteenth  Centui'y."  These  l.Mdures  were  subse.juently  \m\)-  J 
li.shed.  P.esides  these  the  bishop  has  c.mtributed  many  idaborate  arfiides  to  reviews  and  peri- 
odicals and  i)ub]islied  many  addr<.ss(>s  and  .diarges  delivered  to  the  .dergy  at  the  annual 
conventi.ms  of  his  .li.i.vs.^.  He  is  an  otti.dal  visit-.r  .d'  Ibd.art  Cdl.'gv,  ( b'U.'va,  N.  Y.  ;  ti'ustee 
of  St.  St.qdien's  Colleg.',  Annandale,  N.  Y.  ;  als..  a  trustee  .d'  C.dundiia  Cojl.'ge  in  the  <dty  of 
New  York,  and  ex-.dli. do,  a  trust.v  of  the  General  Th.'ological  Seminary  in  N.-w  Y.irk. 
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GPvOYEK    CLEVELAND. 

Grover  Ci.evelaxi),  twenty-second  and  twenty-fourtli  President  of  the  United  i-^tates, 
was  born  at  Caldwell,  Kssex  Cnunty,  X.  J.,  ilareh  lM.h,  ls:i7.  The  family  migrated  frum 
SulTolk  Cuunty,  Enylaml,  .-arly  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  :\lassachusetts. 
Crever  Cleveland's  lather  was  K'ichard  V.  Clevrland,  a  Trc^hyterian  minister,  whu  married  a 
.MissNeal,  the  daughter  nf  a  I'.altimoiv  hn,.k  pnhlisher,  and  wiio  named  their  sun  after  Kev. 
ytephen  ( ;  mver,  a  I 'rcshyterian  cha-gyman  at  Lialdwdl.  iM'om  the  latter  place  the  family 
removed,  in  Isl  1,  tu  l'\iyettevillc,  .X.  Y.,  where  the  hoy  went  to  school  and  thence  to  a  country 
store,  in  wiiich  \iv  srrved  as  a  clerk.  From  Fayetteville  the  Cleveland  family  again  i-em(.)ved  to 
Clinton,  (Jneida  ('oiinty.  and  here  yoiniL;-  Crover's  edu.-ation  was  further  advanced  and  to  that 
degree  that  when  he  was  in  his  si-vrntec-ntli  year  he  was  a[i[jointed  assistant  teacher  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  lUind.  In  Is."!.-,  his  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Ihitfalo,  was 
preparing  his  "  American  Herd  Book,"  and  employed  Crover  to  assist  him  in  his  eomjiilation 
and  for  several  years  ho  continued  on  that  work;  at  the  same  time  lie  obtained  a  clerkship  in 
the  law  firm  of  Rogers,  Bowen  &  Rogers,  in  Buffalo,  where  ho  read  law  to  such  eti'ect  that  in 
Iso'J  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  while  the  same  firm  kejit  him  in  their  employment  as  their 
managing  clerk  until  January  1st,  l^f,:;,  when  he  was  ai)pointed  Assistant  District  Attorney  of 
Erie  County.  At  this  time  ( irover  Cleveland  suppoi't^d  his  mother  and  sistei's,  who  were 
dependent  upon  him,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  on  being  draftei]  to  serve  in  the  Cnion 
army  the  impossibility  of  his  leaving  them  and  going  into  tlie  service  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  borrow  sufli<-ieut  money  to  pay  a  substitute,  in  preferenee  to  leaving  them  to  struggle 
unaided  against  poverty,  l-^irther,  the  family  was  rejiresented  in  the  army  by  two  of 
Cleveland's  l)rothers,  wlio  could  be  spared  from  their  business  and  home  relations  for  that 
purpose.  In  Im'.o  .Mr.  Cleveland  was  nominated  for  District  Attorney  of  Erie  County  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  Imt  was  defeated.  He  then  formed  a  law  {)artnershii)  with  Isaac  V.  Vander- 
pool,  with  \vhom  he  was  associated  as  a  }>artner  from  January  1st,  I  sec,  mitil  August  1st, 
lsti',.t,  when  he  formed  the  linn  of  Laning,  Cleveland  &  Folsom  and  continued  the  practice  of 
the  law  until  he  assumed  the  office  of  Sherifl:  of  Erie  County,  to  ^vhi(dl  he  was  elected  in  the 
fall  of  IsTo.  His  term  as  Sheriff  ended  with  the  expiration  of  the  year  isTiri,  when  he  resumed 
his  law  jjractice,  ftirming  the  firm  of  Bass,  Cleveland  &  Bissell,  ]\Iessrs.  Lyman  K.  Bass  and 
Wilson  S.  Bissell  being  his  partners.  This  firm  became  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  popidar 
iu  their  business  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  i\Ir.  Bass  having  retired  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  his  health,  the  firm  name  became  Cleveland  c^  Bissell,  and  in  Iss]  by  the 
admission  of  ^Ir.  (Icorge  J.  ^Sicard,  was  changeil  to  Cleveland,  Bissell  &  Sicard.  In  issi  ;Mi-. 
Cleveland  was  the  candidate  for  j\Iayor  of  the  Democratic  and  Reform  parties  of  Buffalo,  and 
was  elected  by  an  unprecedented  majority,  leading  every  candidate  on  the  local  ticket  and 
running  five  thousand  votes  ahead  of  the  State  ticket.  By  this  time  Jlr.  Cleveland  was 
recognized  as  a  i)rominent  liguri.>  in  Buffalo,  where  his  position  as  a  leader  at  tlie  bar  was 
unquestioned.  He  was  a  mendier  of  the  New  A'ork  Bar  Association,  of  which  he  became  a 
Vice-President.  Both  at  jury  and  bench  trials  he  was  remarkably  successful,  and  the  many 
admirable  (pialities  which  he  had  disjilayed,  both  in  his  profession  and  otTicial  capacity,  had 
brought  him  public  favor  and  personal  popirlarity  to  a  very  umisual  degree.  He  entered  ui)on 
his  ofiicial  duties  as  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  January  2d,  lss;2,  and  his  conduct  of  that  office  amply 
sustained  the  high  opinion  in  which  he  was  held.  From  the  b(.'ginning  of  liis  administration 
he  became  known  as  the  "A'eto  Alayor,"  on  account,  of  his  fearless  exercise  of  his  prerogative 
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in  checking  extravagance  and  preventing  tlio  illegal  expenditure  of  the  pulilic  moneys.  At 
this  time  the  corruption  of  the  city  government  of  Buffalo  had  reached  an  alarming  point,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  tliat  no  urdinary  man  could  he  relied  on  to  undertake  a  fearless 
reform  L>f  the  tlagranl  aluises,  which  had  aroused  public  indignation;  but  Mayor  Cleveland 
proved  that  tin;  general  eonlideiiee  felt  in  him  was  well  foundeil.  His  previous  experience  as 
District  Attorney  had  given  liiiu  an  insight  into  municipal  alfairs,  which  guided  him 
unerringly,  .-iiid  thoii.L'h  .ipposed  bitterly  by  the  ( 'ity  C'.>nnril,  lie  sueeecded  in  carrying  all  his 
points  and  almost  rcv.iluii«ini/ed  th>'  city  gnvermnent.  Ih-  inaugurati'd  city  reforms  whi(h 
had  before  been  barelv  hoped  for,  and  corrected  al)nses  which,  through  tluMr  persistent 
1  Income  almost  venerable.  He  comjuered  the  most  corrupt  combination  ever 
Council,  and  so  far  as  it  was  possible  he  saw  that  the  city  got  the  full  value  of 
xpciided.  His  aehii'vemeiits  in  Ihihalo  attracted  attention  througiiout  the  State, 
i)em()cratic  State  ("onvention  of  l.ss-j  was  held,  his  name  was  naturally  brought 
<-;ii!did;ite  bir  (iovcinor.  The  tier  of  four  counties,  of  which  Erie  is  the  chief, 
to  the  ("oiivntion  pledged  to  v<.te  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  ami  whih^  he  took  no  step 
interest  .if  his  candidacy,  liis  irieiids  saw  that  his  achievements  were  properly 
anil  the  result  was  that  he  received  the  nomination  of  the  Convention.  An 
feature  of  the  campaign  \vas  that  a  number  of  the  hviding  Republican  news- 
pa[iers,  organizations,  and  jtoliticians  repudiated  Mr.  Fulger,  the  Ivepnblican  candidate,  and 
worked  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  resttlt  of  tlie  election  was  the  phenomenal  success  of  the 
Democratic  candidate,  who  swept  the  State  like  a  tidal  wave,  carrying  all  before  him,  and  won 
the  election  by  the  unprecedenti'd  majority  t)f  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  eight 
huiKlred  and  Hfty-biur  votes.  As  Covcrnor  of  the  State  Mr.  Cleveland  displayed  the  same 
<iualities  and  cluiracti-i'istics  which  h,id  made  liis  administration  ..f  the  oJhce  (,f  Mayor  of 
Ihiffalo  exceptional.  In  i)articul;ir  he  applicl  the  principles  of  the  old  .Jelfersoiiiaii  democracy 
to  his  conduct  of  the  offK'c.  Complete  simpliiity  characterized  all  his  surroundings,  while  his 
accessibility  w;is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  birmalities  and  ceremonies  demand,  d  by  his 
predecessors.  The  in.lustry  and  siraightbirw.ardni'ss  wlii.h  w.'r.'  su.-h  important  b-atures  in 
Mr.  Clevelan.l's  cliara.l.a-  were  appli.  .1  t.i  the  piosi.cutioii  .>f  his  new  (luti.-s  with  d.^t.-rmination 
and  piersisten.'e.  In  his  n.'W  and  responsible  position  also  hi>  had  ample  opiiortunity  to  apply 
the  views  which  he  h.dd  concerning  the  economical  a.lministration  of  an  office  in  the  interest 
of  the  tax-jiayers.  htd'orm  measures  were  .-.■I'tain  of  earnest  and  powerful  supp..rt  at  his 
hands,  and  this  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  instance  of  a  number  of  bills,  whose  oliject 
was  the  puritication  of  tin.'  ]Militi.-al  atmosphere  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
high  conci'iition  of  duty  ami  his  determinatii:)n  to  perf.irm  it  in  his  own  case,  no  matter  at 
what  cost,  made  him  a  great  many  enemies — a  fact,  how.'ver,  wlii.di  did  not  in  the  least  serve 
to  alter  his  course,  ^lany  of  those  whose  enemity  he  gained  wivre,  as  a  rule,  pirofessional 
officediolili'i-s  ami  politicians,  and  his  success  in  making  friemls  among  the  great  mass  of  voters 
far  outweigh. '.1  their  inlhience.  Th.'  facts  regarding  ]\lr.  Cl.'Velan.l's  ilevotion  to  business,  his 
industry,  his  modesty,  and  his  perfect  sincerity  soon  became  widely  known,  with  the  result 
that  there  grew  up  for  him  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  a  feeling  of  respect  and  the 
warmest  admiration.  A  public  opinion  was  thus  awakened,  which  rapidly  spread  beyond  the 
borders  of  liis  own  Sta(.\  and  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Chicago,  in  July,  lss|,  th,-  name  of  "The  Reform  Governor"  was  a  household  word  through- 
out the  I'litire  country.  It  f.)ll.iwed  that  when  the  Convention  met,  his  name  apipeared  before 
it  as  that  of  one  of  its  imist  iiromincnt  camli.lates,  and  on  the  iirst  l.iallot  he  received  three 
hiimlred  and  ninety-two  out  of  the  eight  hundre.l  and  twenty  votes  cast,  the  next  bighi'st 
number,  one  Immlre.l  and  .seventy,  being  rei'cive.l  by  ^1)-.  I'ayard,  of  Delaware.     On  the  second 
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ballot,  t.ikeu  July  Iltli,  Mr.  CMcvclaiKl  ivcciv.Ml  four  liundivd  au<l  scv.'uty-five  votes,  wiiirh 
gavo  him  tliu  iioiiiiuatioii.  It  was  n'Uiarkf.l  that  fViTy  inciiti.iii  of  his  name  in  tho  C'onvi'iitioii 
awaki-ned  the  greati-st  laitliusiaMii,  aii.l  \\\u-n  thu  vari.uis  chau-.'s  lu  Iho  votes  of  the  dd.-a- 
tiuns  had  heen  made,  and  it  was  found  that  :\lr.  ('lev. ■land  had  ivreivMl  six  hundivd  and 
t>i-lity-thrfe  votes,  the  (.xeitenient  luvanie  unyovernahle,  and  amid  ihe  wddest  applause,  the 
nomination  was  made  unanimous.  ]\lr.  Thomas  A.  llendricivs  was  nominated  for  N'ici'- 
I'resident.  Duriiiy:  this  period  .Mr.  Clev(dand  continued  to  att.'iid  faithfully  to  his  duties  in 
Alhaiiy,  displaying  no  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  Convention.  After  hein--  informed 
otlicially  of  his  nomination,  he  sent  in  his  lette-r  of  a<v,.ptanre,  in  whiidi  he  hrieily  >,.t  toilh  his 
views  with  reyard  to  the  duties  and  resiioiisihilitii'S  involveil  in  the  administration  of  the 
Presidential  olliee.  A  passage'  from  this  dcieument  hearing  upon  party  relations  is  worth 
ipioting  as  peculiarly  signifirant  of  the  eharaeter  of  the  writer: 

:-tisanship,  which  secures  the  legitimate  advantages  of 
■  lor  tlie  people,  and  1  am  unwilling  knowingly  to  give 
diicdi  will  endanger  or  sacrilii'e  their  interests."' 

The  Presidential  campaign  which  followed,  with  James  O.  I'.laine  as  the  Repuhlican  candi- 
date, was  one  of  the  most  exciting,  and  in  many  respects  passionate  and  malignant,  known  to 
the  history  of  the  American  government  and  jieople.  Slamler  and  vituperation  were  scattered 
hroadcast,  neither  party  having  the  advantage  over  the  other  in  this  particular,  hut  there 
remained  after  it  was  all  over  this  imiiortant  fact:  that  of  all  the  mud  which  was  so  freely 
tlnug  at  ^Ir.  Cleveland  during  the  canvass,  none  of  it  clung,  and  he  emergeil  from  the  conllict 
as  one  who  had  pa^seil  through  a  fiery  furnace  unscathed.  The  election  was  so  close  that  its 
result  dejiended  upon  tlu^  \i>W  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  for  several  days  was  claimed 
hy  hotli  Pei)uh]icans  ami  Heniocrats;  passion  ran  high,  especially  in  New  York  City,  where 
there  were  even  threats  of  jiopular  disorder.  It  was  lliially  eslahlished  that  the  Democratic 
candidate  luul  received  two  hundred  and  nineteen  electoral  votes,  against  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  receivcil  hy  Mr.  Plaine.  P.eyond  reviewing  certain  of  the  monster  parades  which 
took  place  during  the  campaign,  Mr.  Cleveland  displayed  no  active  interest  in  it.  Soon  after 
being  otificially  not iiied  (jf  his  election,  h.e  resigned  the  office  of  Governor,  closed  up  his  affairs 
at  Alhany,  and  jirepared  his  inaugural  address.  He  appointed  Col.  Daniel  S.  Lanumt  his 
firivate  secretary,  and  accompanied  by  him  and  hy  his  t\vo  sisters,  Mrs.  Hoyt  and  Miss 
Clc'veland,  went  to  \\'ashington,  IMarcli  3d,  and  on  the  fiJlowing  day,  before  a  vast  multitude 
of  people,  (hdivereil  his  inaugural  address  from  a  stand  erected  at  the  east  front  of  the  cajiitol, 
after  which  he  took  the  oath  of  otlice,  which  was  administere<l  to  him  hy  Chief  Justice  "Waite, 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  jiassage  in  the  address  bearing  uiiou  civil  service  reform  deserves 
[irescrvation: — 

"  The  people  demand  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  government  and  the  application 
of  business  principle's  to  public  affairs.  As  a  means  to  this  end  the  civil  service  reform  should 
be  in  good  faith  enforced.  (Jur  citizens  have  the  right  to  protection  from  the  incompentency 
of  public  employees  who  hold  their  places  solely  as  the  reward  of  partisan  service,  and  from 
the  corrupting  influence  of  those  \vlio  promise,  and  the  vicious  methods  of  those  who  expect, 
such  rewards.  And  those  who  worthily  seek  public  employment  have  the  right  to  insist  that 
merit  and  competency  shall  be  recognized,  instead  of  party  snljserviency,  or  the  surrender  of 
honest  political  belief.'' 

The  BiWe  which  was  used  by  I\Ir.  Cleveland  on  this  occasion  was  one  wdiich  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  mother.  After  the  close  of  the  inauguration  ceremony,  President  Cleveland 
reviewed  one  of  the  most  imposing  processions  seen  in  AVashington  since  the  grand  review  at 
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the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Thus  Mr.  Cleveland  had  in  the  l)rief  space  of  four  years,  and  by 
regular  gradation  of  offK-e,  risi'n  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen.  There 
is  no  other  such  histan<-e  in  the  liistory  of  the  governmental  experience  of  the  United  States: 
that  of  a  man,  by  sheer  merit  alone,  and  in  the  face  of  the  sliariiest  ojiiiosition,  becoming 
Mayor  of  his  city,  Governor  of  his  State  and  Chief  Executive  of  his  cnuntry.  Mr.  Cleveland 
selreti'd  as  members  of  his  C'al liui-t ,  Th.imas]'\  l^ayard,  of  Delaware,  Secretary  of  State:  l>aniel 
:\laiuiing,  of  New  York.  Secivtary  of  the  Treasury:  William  C.  Endicott,  of  JIassaclmsetts, 
Secretai-y  of  War:  William  C.  Whitney,  of  .New  York,  Se<Tetary  of  the  Navy:  Augustus  H. 
Ciarland,  of  Arkansas,  Att.irney  (Mineral:  William  F.  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin,  Postmaster  General; 
and  L.  (^>.  C.  Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  the  tnrm.-ition  of  this  cabinet, 
as  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  its  after  history,  Mr.  Cleveland  carried  out  the  purpose 
which  was  foreshadowed  in  his  inaugural  address  in  the  following  i)aragraph: 

"No  harm  shall  I'ome  to  any  l)usiness  interest  as  the  result  of  administrative  policy  so  long 
as  T  am  i'n-sideiit.  1  intend  to  surround  myself  with  the  best  and  broadest  minds  in  the  party, 
and  then  bend  all  my  energies  toward  making  an  adnunistratiou  that  shall  at  least  assure 
everv  element  that  a  transfer  of  executive  control  from  one  party  to  another  does  not  mean 
any  serious  disturbance  of  existing  conditions." 

One  of  the  first  othcial  acts  of  President  Cleveland  was  the  signing  of  the  commission 
appointing  General  Grant  on  the  retired  list  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  Congress  made-  a  law  by  the  last  official  signature  of  President  Arthur.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Democratic  party  was  in  ]iower;  that  is,  so  far  as  the 
administration  and  the  House  of  Representatives  were  coiieeined.  'Jdie  Senate  was  divided 
into  forty-one  Ptepubli(\ms  ami  thirty-five  Democrats;  the  House  into  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  Democrats,  one  hundri'd  and  thirty -nine  Eepublicans,  and  two  Greenback  Labor 
men.  This  political  situ;ition,  however,  was  not  even  as  strong  as  it  looked  for  the  Democratic 
partv.  The  Kepublicans  bad  been  so  long  in  power  that  their  o]ii>onents  were  l)y  no  means 
the  harmonious  and  ixditically  solid  nuiss  essential  to  easy  government.  It  was  soon  perceived 
also  that  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  conduct  of  the  Presidential  office  was  not  to  be  controlled  by  his 
party,  except  where  his  own  judgment  and  sense  of  duty  were  in  agreement  with  it;  thus 
.  he  antagonized  a  large  proportion  among  the  Democrats  by  his  determination  that  no  removals 
of  office-holders,  excepting  heads  of  departments,  Foreign  ]\Iinisters,  and  other  officers  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  policy  of  the  administration,  shoubl  take  place  except  for  cause. 
:\Ir.  Cleveland  als(j  exercised  the  veto  power  beyond  all  ]ire(vdcnt.  He  came  siiecially  in 
conllict  with  the  Senate  by  refusing  to  submit  pa])ers  relating  to  the  causes  for  wliich  removals 
from  office  had  been  etlected.  The  first  year  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  in.innbency  of  the  Presidential 
office  was  rendered  memoralile  l)y  the  death  of  Thomas  A.  Hendrii-ks,  \'ice-President,  of  whom 
the  President  said  in  liis  message  to  Congi-ess,  submitted  December  sth,  lss,"i:  "His  distin- 
guished public  servici's,  bis  C(_im]ilete  integrity  and  devotion  to  <'very  duty,  and  bis  jiei-sonal 
virtues  will  find  honorable  rec<)rd  in  his  country's  history."  Mi-.  Clevel.ind's  administration 
was  marked  by  a  fearlessness  of  conduct  and  by  a  consistency  of  jionest  jiurposi-  and  integrity 
which,  despite  the  personal  enmity  encountered  from  the  i)i-otcssioiial  politicians,  even  of  his 
own  ])arty.  resulted  in  gaining  for  him  the  most  profound  respect  and  ;iilmiration  of  the  people. 
It  was  se.'u  that  he  liandled  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day  from  a  common-sense 
standpoint.  Civil  service,  the  tariff',  the  silver  question,  and  our  For<-ign  L'elations  were  all 
treateil  with  due  consideration  and  with  the  wise  judgment  which  (-anie  from  study  ami 
reflection.  Thus  gradually  it  dawned  upon  the  American  people  that  they  iiad  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair  at  once  a  statesman,  a  patriot,  and  a  man  of  integrity.     On  June  I'd,  bssf,,  Mr. 
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Clovcland  added  to  his  poiinlarity  liy  marrying,  in  tlio  ^Vhite  House,  Miss  Frances  Folsom, 
(l!Hi^,'iitrr  of  liis  foniii'i-  ii.trtin'i',  <  )sc;ii'  Folsdin,  di'  J'.ulTalu,  deceased;  a  young  lady  at  that 
time  only  twenty-two  years  ^.^t  aL;e,  Imt  wli<i  bnre  licrself  with  such  charming  dignity  of 
riiaiinei',  i-nniliuieil  with  sn  niueli  airahility,  that  shi'  lieeame  the  favorite  of  the  whole  nation 
niid  greatly  cuntriliuted  ly  lier  assueiatiiui  willi  it  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  adniini.stra- 
tieii.  In  l.sss  :\ir.  Cleveland  was  a  candidate  lor  re-eleetion,  hnt  was  defeated  by  hSenjaiitin 
Harris.)!!,  whos<'  v..te  iu  the  Klcctoi-al  College  was  •i:v:,  to  ics  lor  (ux-ver  Ch'veland,  The 
IHHiuiar  vote  was  ."..."iljtl.-j  t-j  for  Cleveland  and  5,440, TnS  for  Harrison,  thus  }>!'ese!iting  the 
nnouialy  of  a  rresident  elected  liy  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  yet  with  a  popular 
plurality  of  l<r.,.M'.  t  votes  against  him.  The  election  on  this  occasion  turned  on  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  New  'S'oik,  which  was  gained  for  Harrison  by  a  plurality  of  14,373  votes  on  a  total 
ballot  of  1,317,1  CO.  At  the  close  of  his  administration  in  March,  IsS!t,  Mr.  Cleveland  settled 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  devoted  Ininself  to  the  practice  of  law.  lie  did  an  extensive 
business  in  the  Xt'W  "^'ork  courts,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  argue  important  cases 
before  the  Snpi'eme  ( 'ourt  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
the  leadei'  of  the  I  lemoei'atic  party,  and  his  occasional  utterances  on  political  questions  were  of 
a  natiu'e  t(.)  estalilisli  him  more  and  more  firmly  in  the  regard  not  only  of  his  own  party,  but  oi 
the  general  public.  In  tlie  National  Democratic  Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  June  L'lst,  lSt>2, 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  renominated  on  the  first  ballot,  by  a  vote  of  (J  17  out  of  'JOS,  on  a  platform 
cinpliatieally  proiiounceil  for  tariiY  reform.  He  was  oppo-ed  in  the  Convention  liy  many 
]iehti<al  leailers  of  his  own  State  and  party,  but  their  opposition  was  over-ridden  liy  the 
declared  will  of  the  jjiople.  this  conclusion  being  coiilirined,  moreover,  at  the  election,  November 
8th,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  by  a  very  lai'ge  plui'ality  of  the  electoral  vote,  thus  being 
for  the  third  time  nominated  and  for  the  second  time  elected  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift 
of  his  countrymen;  a  situation  only  paralleled  in  the  bistoi-y  of  the  country  in  the  histance  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Mr.  Cleveland  accepted  this  great  honor  in  a  letter 
which  was  impressive  in  its  modest  dignity,  and  charactei'istic  of  the  man  in  its  elevated  tone 
and  its  lofty  exjm'ssion  of  liis  sense  <ii'  (hity  and  n'sponsibility.  Mr.  Cleveland's  plurality  of 
the  p,.piilar  vote  amounted  to  3.;:».. -,:;:;.  The  totals  of  the  electoral  vote  as  finally  determined 
and  declai-ed  w.-i-i':  Cleveland  and  Stevenson,  L'77;  Hai'ri.son  and  Reid,  145;  Weaver  and  Field, 
'l-J,.  Tresident  Cleveland  was  duly  inaugurated  on  Saturday,  March  4th,  1893,  with  befitting 
and  most  impressive  ceremony,  followed  by  a  monster  parade  more  imposing  in  military  and 
civic  disi)lay  than  that  of  any  jn-evious  administration.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet  as 
appointed  and  duly  confirmed  were  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of 
Illinois;  Seci-etaiy  of  the  Treasury,  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky;  Secretary  of  War,  Daniel 
S.  Lament,  of  New  York;  Attorney  General,  Richard  Olney,  of  Massachusetts;  Postmaster 
General,  Wilson  S.  Ihssell,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  of 
Alabama;  Secretary  of  th(.'  Interior,  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia;  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Julius 
Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraska. 
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tci'i'-^t  and  two  or  thrive  conditions  that  are  so  rar^-  as  U)  he  almost 
crs  of  om-  men  of  culture  and  ]iulilic  hcncf.iction.  The  foremost  and 
luality  in  Mi-.  Walters'  career  and  t'haiactcr  is  not,  upon  (he  one  hand,  that 
ildcr  of  Ins  own  ample  fortune,  nor,  upon  the  otiicr,  that  he  has  achieved  a 
Old  acted  a  g-reat  part  as  a  pulilie  educator  and  a  puhlic  benefactor,  hut  it 
ind)iiialiou  of  these  conditions  and  accoinpliNluucnts  hy  one  individual. 
iu'j;  and  ahsorhing  influences  of  the  work-a-day  and  wealth-making  world, 
Id  keep  alive  and  growing  and  hring  into  finiition  the  finer  forces  of  his 
and  a<pii'ations — nuist  oppose  a  resolute  and  purposeful  will.  Some  men 
doing  so,  hut  it  prohahly  requires  more  potency  of  oiiginal  love  and  moi'e 
all  along  the  way  to  keep  pure  idealism   ali\e  and   nourishing  through  a 


•e>s  than  through  one  of  the  ordinary  walks  (jf  life.  If,  however,  the 
material  does  not  entirely  crowd  out  the  finer  growth — thai  is,  if  it  can  he  maintained  in 
jiroportion — it  cannot  he  gainsaiil  hut  that  it  forms  a  friendly  and  fostering  environment — that 
it  nurtuivs  tlie  liower.  It  ]iai1ly  explains  the  persistence  of  I\Ir.  Walters'  predilection  for 
lieauty  to  say  that  it  was  Irom  the  stai't— from  his  hoyhood  and  early  manhood— an  muisually 
vigorous  and  deeii-rooted  atti'ihnte  of  his  nature,  and  it  had  I'Veu  steady  and  str.jug  growth  in 
proper  proportion  to  a '■  \igoi-ous,  various,  vi/rsatile  mind,"  rather  tlian  in  phenomenal  excess, 
an<l  was  thendore  a  healtidul  d.^v.^lopmeiit.  Tlic'  slow,  even,  un.dianging  uphuilding  of  his 
fortune  was  a  procos  fai-  more  favoralile\  doubtless,  to  the  pivservation,  in  such  a  mind  as 
his,  of  the  a'sth.dic  tendency  than  would  have  been  the  su.lden  acipiisitiou  of  wealth.  Every- 
thing went  on  a[iaci\  it  would  seem,  in  an  easy  but  iuexoralile  ev.dution  in  wliich  there  was 
symmetry  and  jiroporlion— the  peculiar  propen^^ity  of  mind  gratilieil  constantly  and  growing 
with  that  which  enabled  its  gi'at ideation,  so  that  it  was  of  far  firmer  libic  than  if  it  had  been  a 
swift  upshooling  from  sudden  luxury.  Thus  it  was  by  far  bettei- pi'ocess  and  by  better  right 
than  mi-re  moneyed  ability  that  the  man  who  at  the  (iutstart  of  lite  li.inght,  with  tlie  first 
five  dollars  ho  eai'ued,  a  pi.'tuiv,  became  int  at  a  lea})  or  a  bound,  but  liy  patient  application, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  owner  of  tlie  finest  and  most  tlawje^s  collection  of  paintings 
in  the  couuti-y.  The  collection  givw  like  the  niind  of  tin-  collector,  ami  that  mind  which  seems 
ever  to  have  been  too  lai-ge  to  be  entirely  ociaijiied  even  ^vitll  the  st  uiieiid(.ius  Imsiness  interests 
whi(di  ^Ir.  AValters  has  carri.d  on  through  a  long  lifetime,  has,  in  the  <-ollection  and  in  very 
numi'rous  other  services  for  art,  its  finest  and  most  forceful  exponent.  It  is  by  that  creation, 
and  by  the  closely  jiaralli  1  and  allied  lines  in  which  the  sympathies  and  energies  of  our  subject 
have  found  expression,  that  his  character  is  most  appreciatively  and  ade.piately  to  be  judged, 
but  as  leading  to  a  better  consideration  of  those  useful  outcjm.  s  or  results  of  his  peculiar 
mentality,  a  swift  siu'vey  of  his  early  life  and  business  career  will  reveal  some  of  the  formative 
causes  of  his  rich  endowment  and  largv  devidopment  of  mind  and  heait,  together  with  that 
advancement  in  material  in-osjieiity  whiidj,  in  his  case  at  least,  insh^adcd'  overshadowing  and 
oliS(au-ing,  made  }iracticable  the  realization  of  veiy  many  of  his  higher  aspirations.  William 
T.  W.aliers  was  born,  in  the  year  J  ^l'o,  in  the  beautiful  Juniata  b'iver  region,  in  Peun.sylvania, 
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niul  was  a  scion  of  that  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  lilnod  whirh  Unwed  i 
Poimsylvania's  pioneers.  His  father,  Henry  Walters,  was  a  iiier( 
inotiier,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane  Thomii><iu,  like  his  fathei'. 
settled  in  the  country,  and  tn  ,,ne  whi.h  had  iierh.iiiied  its  part 
Ijoinidaries  of  civilization  and  estahlishin-  order  and  industry  iu  th 
Keystone  State.  I'.nrn  thus  with  a  strain  nf  hlnml  wliieh  an-nred  well  r,,r  a  foreidnl  life,  the 
^-onth  of  onr  suhjeet  was  passed  in  an  environnn-nt  of  nature  \vhi<-h  eould  not  fail  to  have  its 
eU'ect  upon  ;i  suseeptihle  mind.  Tin  re  was  thai  all  aliniit  him  to  eiie,.ui'a-e  the  -r.iwlli  of  the 
contemplative  and  idealisiie  faculties,  and  this  hapjiy  inllueiiee,  e.inihined  with  I'aNorin^-  forces 
of  hereditary  and  hmne  surroundin-s,  was  suppKaneiited  hy  the  ri-id  siniplieity  of  human  life 
around  him  and  hy  tlie  ru^-ged  natiii-e'  of  the  vocations  that  eii-aevd  him  as  soon  as  In'  was 
old  enou-h  to  fieyin  an  industrial  career.  He  stu<licd  and  h;id  practical  training  in  the  duties 
of  a  civil  engineer— carrieil  the  i-liain  and  (piadrant— and  douhih^ss  while  travelling  tlie  wild 
mountainous  regions  of  Central  and  Western  I'emisylvania,  receiwd  many  a  lesson  from  the 
great  teacher,  Nature,  and  hecame  more  fully  an  apiirecial'ir  of  her  heaut}-,  while  his  arduous 
duties  certainly  were  not  witlmut  effect  in  ph}-sical  and  mental  invigoration.  Althongh  he 
followed    this   calling  hut   a   eomparadivdy  ^h..rt   time,  it    uiHiueslinnalily  had    much    moulding 

self-reliance,  energy,  and  sagacity  which  he  displayed  in  this  calling  that  he  was  given  hefore 
he  had  rca(died  his  majority  a  position  inv(dving  much  ic-pon-ihility  and  managing  faculty. 
This  was  none  other  than  the;  sol.'  chai-ge  ,,f  an  iron  furn.ace  at  f  arrandsviU.',  Clinton  County 
(hut  then  iiududed  in  J^ycoming  Cotmtyg  1 'ennsylvania.  and  there,  under  this  young  man's 
direction,  in  the  year  Is:;^,  was  mamif.actured  thc>  tir^t  iruu  prMiluci'd  on  a  scale  of  comnn  I'cial 
importance  iu  the  rnite.l  States,  hy  the  use  of  miuei'al  cnal—that  is,  hituiuiiious  coal  enked. 
Shortly  after  this  he  wnt  to  I'ottsville,  I'a..  and  t.iok  a  p-cition  in  th.'  emplnv  of  Ihird 
Patterson,  owner  of  the  I'ioneer  Furnac^,  in  which  was  su<v,>sfully  demonstrated  tlu'  jir.ac- 
ticahility  of  making  iron  with  anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel— a  discovei-y  udiich  leil  to  the  enoi-nmus 
and  rapid  develoiimenl  ,,f  the  ;;-reat  autliracite  iron  industry  of  Ivislern  reimsylvania.  Put 
Mr.  W^ilters  was  Jiot  destine.l  to  devote  much  time  to  the  industry  in  the  inception  of  whi,di  he 
had  thus  prominently  llgured.  .\lmost  cnincideiit  with  his  reaching  manhood's  e^tate,  in  the 
year  isfl  he  hecame  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  in  which  city  he  has  now  si)ent  a  half  century 
of  life,  with  the  exception  df  those  periods  during  which  he  has  resided  ahroad.  Pour  years 
after  locating  there,  and  finding  that  in  all  prohahility  it  would  he  the  jilace  of  his  permanent 
residence,  \u:  married  and  founded  a  home,  which  was  an  ahodi:  of  hapiiiness  hir  the  inmates 
and  a  charming  centre  of  hopsit.ility  h.r  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  His  wife  was  Pllen.  daughter 
of  Charles  A.  and  Anna  D.  Harper,  of  Philadelphia.  Two  children  were  the  offspring  of  the 
union:  Henry,  whd.  aft<'r  gra<luating  at  (ieorgeidwu  College  and  snii.se.piently  taking  a  siiecial 
scientitrc  course  at  Harvard  LTniversity,  hecame  associateil  with  his  fatlier  in  his  commercial 
affairs;  and  a  daughter,  Jennie,  who  married  Warren  Delano,  of  Xew  York".  Tn  l-tcj,  after 
seventeen  years  of  wedded  life,  JIi-s.  Walters  died,  in  London,  and  in  that  event  fell  tipon  J\Ir. 
Walters  a  great  hereavemenf  in  a  life  otherwise  most  singularly  hlessed  and  free  from  great 
sorrow.  A  chastely  heautiful  statue  hy  Rineliart  stands  over  the  grave  of  this  revered 
woman  as  a  perpetual  symhi)!  of  pr(_)hnmd  love  and  loss.  Turning  ha<'k  to  the  heginning  of 
Mr.  Walters'  lifi'  in  Paltimore,  w<'  hn<l  that  he  at  once  made  a  most  favorahle  impress  upon 
the  commercial  community  and  oljtaiiied  speedily  a  leading  position  in  his  line,  which  was  that 
of  a  g(!neral  commi-ioii  husiness.  w\\\\  the  h.andling  of  Pennsylvania  produce  as  a  specialty. 
A  few  years  later  his  husiness  had  so  hroadened  that  he  found  it  necessary  and  advantageous 
to  estahlish  a  mercantile  house,  under  tlie  name  of  AVilliam  T.  Walters  e^:  Co.,  which  soon 
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grew  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  commercial  credit  practically  unlimited,  and  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  development  of  the  stanch  mercantile  i-eputation  of  the  Menu 
mental  City.  From  this  house,  transacting  a  constantly  increasing  volume  of  husiness,  ami 
one  which  reached  vast  proportions  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  its  existence,  he  onl}  n 
tired  in  lss3,  when  other  interests  which  had  been  developed  under  his  control  to  still  greitir 
magnitude  demanded  a  larger  share  of  his  attention.  At  an  early  day  he  li.ad  heeii  inter.  MmI 
in  the  Northern  Central  IJailroad.  and  had  lieeome  a  controlling  dirertor  in  tliat  concern.  It 
was  largely  througli  his  enei'g..tie  action  in  connection  with  his  lif.doiig  friinid,  the  late  (  ol 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  that,  what  liad  l)cen  theretofore  merely  a  local  road,  was  rehuilt,  le 
equipped,  reorganized,  and  extei'ded  so  as  to  make  it  pr.utically  a  trunk  line,  and  to  make 
trihutary  to  Baltimore  all  tliat  territory  to  tlie  Northward  in  tlie  intei-inr  of  l?ennsylvanui 
This  was  merely  the  lieginning  of  a  long  line  of  systematic  works  hy  I\Ir.  Walters,  varied  ni 
their  speei.al  jmrposes,  hut  lia\'ing   the  genei'al   and  grand  aim  in  ^■iew  of  malcing  triliutai\  to 

■s  of  tlie  AVesteni,  Midland,  md 
I'u  the  mercantile  and  manufai 
d  fa<-tors  in  a  great  scheme  ot 
;k  had  especial  reference  to  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  country,  and  the  giant  undertaking  of  comliining  and  organiznig 
the  railroads  of  these  regions  into  a  complete  system — a  lal)or  of  coi-ajiaratively  recent  yeais — 
came  nearer,  perhaps,  to  tlie  completi.'  ahsorption  of  Mr.  Walters'  ])owers  than  had  any  otlu  r 
undertaking,  and  was  tlie  crowning  triumph  of  his  commercial  cai'eer.  When  the  South  hid 
in  a  measure  recovered  from  the  great  impoverishment  caused  hy  the  war  and  only  awaited 
closer  bonds  of  connection  with  the  North  and  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  assume  a  prouder 
commercial  position  than  she  had  ever  occupied,  Mr.  Walters  recognized  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  carrying  out  long-conceived  purposes.  It  was  then,  with  an  idea  of  knitting  together 
a  vast  system  of  transportation  lines  and  putting  the  Southern  interior  in  touch  with  the  sea- 
board outlet  and  with  home  markets,  tliat  lie  made  public  Ids  jilans,  threw  his  whole  strength 
into  the  great  jiroject  he  hail  evolved,  and  acting  for  himself,  Ids  lirm,  and  as  trustee  for 
others,  he  purchased  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  continuous  and  ti-ibutary  Southern  railroads 
and  welded  and  wrought  them  into  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which,  as  since  controlled  by 
himself  and  his  associates,  has  proved  a  huge  fat'tor  in  the  development  of  the'  resoiu'ces  of  the 
country  and  a  solidly  successful  commercial  combination.  The  company  has  the  majority 
interests  in  the  roads  from  Baltimore  through  Washington,  .Alexandria,  biichmond,  Peters- 
burg, Weldon,  Wilmington,  Florence,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  .lack-sonville,  I'lorida,  aggre- 
gating fully  one  thousand  miles,  and  controls  lateral  mads  trilmtary  to  this  line,  consisting  of 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles  nmi^e,  while  tln-y  have  also  vast  Western  and  Southwestern  hnes, 
penetrating  to  Atlanta,  Alemphis,  and  St.  Louis.  These  several  lines  were  owned  and  operated 
by  no  less  than  thirteen  distinct  companies  or  corporations,  in  each  of  which  Mr.  Walters  was  a 
managing  director,  and  all  were  merged  under  one  control  exercised  by  a  company — the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line — of  which  Mr.  W-'altei-s  was  made  President  and  his  son  Henry  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  general  manager.  This  great  i-ailroad  combination — which  hy  its  wide- 
spread network  of  lines  converging  at  Norfolk  concentrates  there  the  products  of  a  vast 
stretch  of  country,  extending  ^Vestward  to  the  Mississijiiii  and  Southwai'd  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  in  return  by  its  many  ramifications  places  at  thousands  of  points  in  that  region 
the  manufactures  of  Baltimore  and  the  seacoast  cities  and  the  commodities  of  the  whole  world 
— should  more  than  to  any  other  one  force  be  accredited  to  the  far-seeing  sagacity  and  tireless 
energy  of  Mr.  Walters,  and  it  has  been  perhaps  the  most  satisfying  to  him  of  all  his  gi'eat 
business  accomplishments.     The  pushing  to  completion  of  that  vast   enterprise,    the  Texas 
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Pacific  Railroad,  especially  the  ImttressiiiL,'  (if  its  fortunes  when  disaster  threatened  dnrinLC  ;nid 
after  the  pani.'  of  1^7:'.,  was  an.itlua' wurk  whi.-h  cidistcd  our  suhjccfs  eiirr.u:irs  and  .aiiital, 
and  the  successful  consuinniaf  ii>n  of  the  work  in  spite  of  many  serious  ohstaclcs  was  ])roliahly 
duo  more  to  his  faith,  eulhu^ia-ni,  and  zealous  stalwart  snppoi't  tlian  to  any  othi-r  one  man's. 
He  was  throughout  tln'  pro.-r.ss  of  that  -iant  undertalviuK  the  Chairman  of  the  company's 
executive  coimnitti'c.  X.it  al.im.  h.avo  railroad  transpdilation  pi-ojocf  s  on,<;a,iJ,vil  his  atteiit  ion, 
either,  for  we  lind  that  he  lias  heen  ]irominently  identified  witli  tiie  orL;'ani7.alion  and  oper;iti,.n 
of  nearly  every  hue  of  steamei's  sailin-'  from  flie  port  of  llallimore.  Of  the  first  line  estate 
lished  to"  Savannali,  he  was  the  l'resi,|ent,  and  in  several  others  held  direeP.rships.  lie  was 
one  of  the  lea.liny  si.ii'its,  after  the  close  of  tie-  war,  in  ivorKaniziny;  tliose  lines  and  the 
cstahlishment  of  new  ones  of  increased  importance  and  usefulness.  So  lar-c  and  so  Ioul,' 
continued  has  heeu  his  jutive  identitication  with  these  and  llie  lines  of  railroad  traiisjiortation 
affecting  Baltimore,  that  it  is  sale  to  say  that  he  lias  heen  ,,ne  of  the  leaduig  forces,  if  n..t  the 
very  foremost,  in  the  development  and  maintenance  nf  I'.altmiMre's  taiviahlc^  sni>i-emacy  in 
continerce.  However,  the  most  remarkahle  thing,  after  all.  is  not,  as  has  heretofore  heen 
inqilied,  that  a  man  shouhl  carry  on  so  va-^t  and  so  vai'ied  and  mimerous  enterjirises — we  h.ave 
enumerated  oidy  a  few  of  the  l.n'gei-  ones^hnt  that,  having  such  weight  of  hnsiness  res]lon^si- 
hihty  upon  hnn,  he  sliould  hav  tunc  .and  talent  to  devot.'  to  the  hitelleclmd  .and  a'sthetic 
activites  and  to  tlie  amenities  of  lile.  One  is  moiv  and  moiv  impressed.  Hie  farther  does  he 
become  familiar  v/ith  what  ^\v.  Walters  h.is  accomplished,  witli  the  iact  that  liis  is  ,a  peculi.arly 
versatile  as  well  as  an  enormously  vigorous  nnnd.  While  dii-ecting  tlie  vast  volume  of  Imsi- 
ness,  of  \vlnch  only  the'  merest  suggi'stiou  h.is  heen  given  here, 
hecause  of  his  conviction  that  the  Ameiican  drauglit  hoj-se  hut 
consequently  tuiecononuc-,  launching  out  as  ;i  pioneer  in  the  in 
nohle  Percheron,  whi.h  lar-dv  thmngli  his  etforts  has  heen  hi'.-i 
he  shows  the  veisatdity  of  ahility  hy  the  translation  from  the  Tr^ 
authoritativi'  tre.iti>e  <in  tlie  I'.'i'i  herein,  prefaced  with  a  valu.ahl 
trafed  with  the  mo,-,t  snperl)  photograplis  on  Japanese  silk,  of  s( 
which  are  as  hue  type  <..f  the  hreed  as  the  country  affords.  Still  ag; 
literatm-e  and  to  art  hy  the  iirodnction  of  a  valuahle  handdnjok  on  Oriental  art,  another  upon 
the  great  scadptor  Harye,  containing  some  of  the  best  of  contemporary  French  criticism,  and 
still  another — a  rarely  heautiful  work — entitled  ''Notes  upon  Certain  Masters  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  translated  from  the  l-'ren<'h  of  Albert  ^Volff  and  embodying  his  critiques  upon  "The 
One  llun.hvd  M.ast erpi. ■ces,"  exhiliitcl  in  I'.iris  in  I-s;;.  And  b.-yond  all  this  an<l  l.argvr  than 
all  and  more  iiidi<  ative  of  the  red  man  lie  his  studies  in  and  his  services  for  art.  The  results, 
or  some  of  them,  of  ,a  litetime  of  loving  and  close  study  of  art  and  of  tlie  beautiful,  appear  in 
that  wonderful  aggreg.atiou  of  jiaintings  in  the  gallery  at  his  home,  l)ut  no  recor<l  exists  noi-  can 
be  yet  made,  if  ever,  of  his  services  to  art,  his  benefactions  to  artists  in  the  way  of  geneial  en- 
couragement and  numerous  especial  acts  of  material  assistance.  Of  tlu-.se  tlie  v.ist  majority  are 
known  only  to  him  from  whom  they  issued  and  the  individual  recipients,  while,  of  course,  the 
measure  of  the  educational  iniiuenco  that  has  emanated  from  his  .splendid  co]liM-;ion  of  pictures, 
almost  constantly  open  to  the  public,  and  which  it  is  conservative  enough  to  say  is  vi/ry  v.-ist,  can 
only  be  conjectured.  (If  tliis  collection  it  is  dihicnlt  U)  say  anylhing  that  seems  c'Veii  to.approacli 
adequacy  of  de.sia-iptions.ave  in  an  article  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  in  a  few  paragraiihs  oc(air- 
ring  incidentally  in  a  brief  biography  of  its  owner  it  is  olivious  that  only  the  merest  fragmen- 
tary mformati(ai  can  be  conveyed,  which  can  .serve  no  pui'iiose  beyonil  ;i  ]ii)ssihle  suggestiveness. 
First  of  all  it  may  be  said  that  the  odlection  which  has  its  appropriati'  housing  in  ;i  superb 
gallery  attached  to  Mr.  Walters'  residence  ami  is  approached  tlirough  rooms  Idled  with  costliest 
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and  rarest  curios  from  tho  wi)rl(l  over — tlu'sc  apartnu-iits,  rich  as  tlicy  arc,  forming,  however, 
only  th.'  iiurlicus  of  tiic  rral  pala.-c'  ..f  beauty— is  n.it  the  collr.-tioa  ot  a  nuTo  dllvtlnnte  in  art, 
but  of  a  man  with  stiMiii;  inliovnt  l.ivc  f.H'  licauty,  rchncih  riiirnr(h  niach-  at  once  most  critical 
and  catholic  by  fifty  years  ..f  uiuvmittinL,'  stn.ly  under  the  li.st  nf  advantages.  Mr.  WaUers' 
pre-eminence  as  an  ait  ,iud,i;-c  has  Ion--  been  miiinestioiicd.  The  hi-h  esteem  in  which  his 
a'sthetic  culture  and  the  ri].ene<s  ,,f  his  opinion  are  held  in  all  art  matters,  was  huic,'- a^o  attested 
by  his  sel.ction  as  one  of  the  pei'iuaneiit  trustees  of  the  Corcoran  Art  (ialleiy  at  the  Capital, 
a"n  honor  mad..  St dl  moi-e  couspi.aious  by  the  bed  that  he  was  the  only  lem-resident  -iveii  a 
place  ou  the  b.iaid  and  .'mphasi/.ed  by  hi^;  election  as  ChairmaTi  of  th<.  PuivhasinK  Ceni- 
nnttee.  lie  is  al:-o  Chairman  of  the  Conuiuttce  on  Art  of  the  I'eabo.ly  Tnstitut...  and  his 
critical  acumen  has  had  -vneral  ivco-nition  both  in  this  couidry  and  in  Kui-opean  circles. 
From  the>e  facts  it  would  naturally  be  iubared  that  this  is  a  -'serious-  c,dlecti..n  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  somewhat  abused  term.  It  repivseuts,  lai'-e  as  it  is,  a  bir  lar-ca-  collection.  Its 
picture;  are  the  ,lcc|  Irom  alar  -avater  numbei-  of  vdiicli  ^Mr.  Walters  has  been  the  owner. 
lie  has,  in  the  bin--  years  of  his  dev<.tion  to  art  and  the  collctiou  ,,f  its  masterpieces,  sold 
many  pictnri's,  although  he  never  jiurhased  a  sin-'le  one  with  the  purpose  of  dispo^im;-  of  it. 
A\"ith  the  iiassiu-'  of  year-^.  ho^vevel■,  his  taste  has  become  more  fastidious,  more  keenly  critical, 
and  to  keep  his  collect imi  up  to  the  staiiilai'ds  that  liave  formed  themselves  in  his  mind,  his 
doors  have  often  had  to  open  for  a  ih'partinij,'  work,  as  well  as  for  the  reception  of  jmrer  treasures. 
This  .somewhat  stern  jiiocess,  carried  on  unrcmittin-ly  by  one  of  his  cultured  taste,  has  left  nut 
a  siu-lc  picture  n]H.n  his  walls  that  can  sti'ike  ev.ai  the  most  I'aptious  (a-itic  as  bcin--  in  any 
sense  unw(.rtliy  of  the  -oodly  general  comp.any.  There  is  scarcely  a,  gallery  in  America  of 
which  tlii-;  <-.iu  b,.  as  tiuly  said,  and  lenv  imi.oitant  an  elcMiieiit  of  worth  it  constitutes  will  be 
realized  by  tluise  who  in  some  galleries  have  noted  the  couversie  It  is  not  a  collection  of  the 
old  masteis.  The,-e  Works  ;ire  cons[iicucius  by  their  .absence;  but  what  riches  luive  been 
gatlieicd  h,.re,  Irom  thi'  .ms-  Is  .,f  the  modern  masters!  Wh.at  an  aggregation  of  the  rhef- 
iVn-nrrcs  of  3,leissouier,  .Aluuk.acsy,  .Milbt,  :\lillais,  Delaroche,  1  )ela.a-<.ix.  Defaille,  De- 
camps. Idaz.  Corot,  Je.sa  lioidieur,  Fromeiitin,  Koussean.  He  .\ouville,  I'.reton,  Houghton, 
Troyon,  Kivieiv,  \)\\  I'r.',  Daubi-uey,  Fortuny,  Henner,  lloiinat.  Leys,  Cabaual,  Alrna- 
Tadema,  Turner,  Cenaue,  and  m.aiiy  other  of  the  most  eminent  latter-day  painters.  :\lr. 
Walters  had  the  a.lvantage  of  living  abroad  b.r  ;i  number  of  years,  closely  studied  the  Paris 
Expositions  of  Isc,;  and  1^7-^,  and  that  .at  X'ieuna  in  1^7:!.  and  the  result  seems  to  he 
that  he  luM  become  the  partisan  of  no  particular  school,  but  gathered  impartially  the  finest 
works  ]irocurable  of  thi.  Famlish,  Freu<-h.  (biiuaii,  and  I'.elgiaii  artists  now  living  or  recently 
deceased,  with  pi'ib.aps  a  slight  ]>re(lilectiou  which  has  resulted  in  a  jireponderance  of  tho 
Fr.-nch  scho,,].  He  has  g.itheivd,  with  jiossibly  a  few  omissions,  the  very  best  examples  of 
each  ii.itioiiality  and  imlividu.al.  There  is  n.i  (piestion  that  eolle(d'iv(dy  this  magnificent 
gi'oupiug  of  pictures,  each  of  whic-h  has  been  caivfuUy  passed  u]ion  by  a  profoundly  cultured 
taste,  represents  the  lust  tendencies  and  principles  of  iiiodi'in  ICuropean  art.  Of  a  col- 
lection in  which  every  iiicture  is  worthy  of  note,  it  can  convey  but  a  feeble  idea  to  mention 
so  few  as  the  writer  is  neces-^arily  limited  to  in  this  briid'  sketi'h;  but  a  mere  mention 
of  some  of  these  niastei'i)ieces  may  be  in  a  measure  indicative  of  the  ri(dies  of  the  gallery. 
nccui)ying  the  jilace  (..f  hou.;ir,  near  the  entr.ance,  is  what  is  gema-.ally  concedeil  to  be  Corot's 
masteriiiece,  "The  .Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian."  The  opposite  end  of  the  gallery  is  occupied 
by  wh.at  is  doubtless  the  m,,st  bimous  pictur."  in  the  wIkiIc  collection,  indaroche's  wonderful 
portrait  Work,  the  ■■  1  leiuicycle,"  the  origiu.al  tinished  study  painted  b>r  the  .semicircular  sa/oH 
or  hemicycde  (/f  the  Fcole  des  Beaux  Arts  iu  Haris— a  jiicture  for  which  ^Mr.  Walters  could 
doubtless  obtain  from  the  French  almost  any  price  he  would  name,  as  Paris  i)0ssesses  only  a 
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wpy,  and  that  not  i'nun  the  inast('i''s  liaml,  Imt  by  a  pupil.  'I'unnT's  "(iraiid  Canal  in  Venice," 
llu>"l)cst  examine  nl"  that  prciili.ir  ;iitist  in  America,  lian-s  ii.'ar  l.y,  and  tiieu  after  thr  "  Karo 
Viuse,"  liy  Furtuuy  (^nt  wlioni  thciv  aiv  f-ev.Mal  eUn-r  line  rxaiui-l.  s  in  the  gallery,  iin  ludin,--  tlie 
"Hindoo  Snake  Charmer"),  eonics  ..nenttli..  nntahk'  hi.st.n-ical  pirtnns  ..f  m..dern  times:  I'.aiMii 
lA>y's-p:dietof  Charlrs  v.,-'  whirh  v,as  awardrd  one  ol  the  ci-ht  -I'an.l  piizes  at  the  i'aiis 
Exposition  ot  ISCT.  Ot  .\lma-'l'a(K>maV  Ihor.'  ai'e  ^;ix  lai-v  and  mi|KirtaiU  works,  an,!  one  is 
iiniuvss.Ml  witli  tlie  i<lea  that  'I'adrma  is  a  -ivat  tav.)ri;o  of  ^\\■.  Walters.  .\mon,-  Ihrm  is  tlio 
"Trinmpli  ot  Titus,""  tho  suhjc.t  nt  which  was  sn-.-vslrd  P,  ilic  artist  hy  :^dr.  AValleis,  and 
tlirre  appear  also  his  "  Cl.audins  ""  and  "Sappho.""  Ct  (ui'onie's  there  aiv  at  least  Itmr,  the 
impressive  "Christian  M,n1yrs,'"  a  litlle  ,l;1'iuii  of  men  and  wniiu'n  huddled  in  ])rayer  in  the 
arena  where  they  ar<'  ahoiil  to  I.e  t.-i-n  hy  wild  beasts  beloie  the  |;,,man  jiopulaee.  This  is  the 
jiicturo  which  is  .saiil  to  ha\-e  been  upon  the  artist"s  e,is(l  twenty  yeai's  and  to  have  been 
repainted  three  times.  Th.re  ai-.^  here  also  ■•The  Duel  after  the  Masipierade,"  "  Oio-enes," 
and  "On  the  Desert."  due  ,,f  the  pn-tures  wbieh  makes  lastiu:;-  impression  is  Briton  b'ivien>"s 
"iXi.i^ht  Watch,"  a  eomi.any  ..f  lions  jirowlin-  l.y  m<M,nli-ht  ihiou-h  the  ruins  of  a  Syrian  temple. 
There  are  in  this  collection  seveivil  of  the  famous  "(_>ne  Hundred  ^lasterpieces,"  amon.t,^  them 
Millcfs  tender  and  exipiisite"  She,. pfnid  by  .Monnli-ht,"  winch  is  probably  the  finest  iiroduction 
of  that  artist.  Half  a  dozi'U  othei-  pii-tures  by  this  i'amous  artist  give  a  good  study  of  his 
method,  among  them  a  c(,py  of  the  "  Angelns""  (in  bhudv  and  white).  Near  the  "Sheepfold  by 
Jiloonlight,"  is  Rousseau's  -'  k;i  (ii\-r,\"  a  landscape  near  the  arlist"s  home,  which  it  is  cui-ious  to 
note  .sold  for  only  one  hundred  dollars  in  fs'jO,  when  tlu^  jiainter  was  at  his  best  in  execution, 
though  obviously  not  in  fam(\  Annther  veiy  beautiful  laiidscapi^  is  Daubigney's  "  Sunset  ..n 
the  Coast  of  France,"  and  near  it  is  Troyon's  "Cattle  Driidving.""  Munkacsy  is  represented  hy 
"The  Story  of  the  I'.attle."  Mei.ssonier"s  celebrated  work,  "Is!  1,"'  a  very  small  <'anvas,  I'ep- 
resenting  Napoleon  mounti'd  on  his  famous  white  horse  and  snr^■eying•  the  field  on  which 
he  is  destined  to  dele.at  and  where  the  iiortenfons  sli.adow  of  disaster  seems  already  to 
liaug,  is  a  picture  ].i-<)nounced  by  the  givat  (ritic,  Albeit  WollV,  as  this  artist's  best.  Ihit 
enunieratiou  even  of  all  the  p.iiiitings  in  this  wonderful  collection  is  imiiossible.  There 
are  many  more  as  \viirthy  as  nuist  of  those  already  mentinneil  —  among  ixdigious  subjects 
Delacroix's  "Christ  oii  the  I'ross  ""  and  ".Jesus  on  the  Sea  of  (  bililee,"  both  of  the  "One  Hundred 
Masterpieces,"  and  "'I'he  A.ssunii>lion,"  by  Diaz;  and  in  other  ordei's  of  art,  two  exipiisite 
landscapes  by  Dupiv.  a  "  Nymiih,"  by  lleinier,  and  a  hundn'd  otln'rs,  all  gems  of  their  respective 
creators.  Among  portr.aits,  I'abanal  is  represeiiteil  by  his  beautiful  i.ictnre  of  Nilsson,  anil 
there  are  four  Boniiats,  including  tho>e  ,,f  llarye,  the  .sculpt. u-,  and  of  Mr.  Walf.M's.  Of 
the  American  artists,  Dui-and  is  ivpresented  by  a  "Clen  in  tli.^  ( 'atslcills,"  and  there  are  iiictuivs 
by  Darl.;v,  Hart,  Kaslman  Johnson,  Klli.>tt,  Church  ("Morning  in  the  Tropics ""»,  W<.,Mlville, 
Gilbert  Stuart.  Bake]-,  Hunt.  AV.  O.  Stone,  and  among  tlu.se  ivpresenbMl  by  .sculptures,  Dalnier 
and  Rinehart,  the  latter  the /;ro/.:;/c  of  Mr.  AValters,  one  of  th.^  liiK^st  (.f  whose  works,  "The 
Woman  of  Samaria,"  stands  in  t!i,^  entraiK-e  hall  of  lb.'  Imuse.  All  of  this  great  treasury  of 
paintings  is  supplemented  by  a,  most  woinlerful  and  profiisi^  c<.lleclinn  of  beautiful  and  rare 
porcelains,  art  gems  in  siher  and  gold  ami  i)recious  stiuies,  br.ni/.es,  ivory  carvings,  and  all 
imaginable  varieties  of  art  objects  and  curios  and  costly  bi'ic-a-brac  fi'om  the  great  marts  and 
tho  far  corners  of  tin.'  earth.  These  reiu'esent  all  periods  in  ancient  ami  modern  times  ;ind  all 
the  principal  nations  of  the  w.irld,  and  l)y  their  arrangement,  no  less  than  their  comjil.'teni'ss 
of  repiresentation,  ha\e  an  educational  value  that  is  e.pi.alli'd  in  \r\\-  and  I'xccdled  in  non._'  of  the 
collwtious  in  this  country.  ( )ne  may  here  stmly  ;niil  contr,i,-.|  Chin.-s.'  and  Japanese  bronzes, 
the  intricate  and  exipiisite  Indian  ivory  carving — each  ]iiece  ,.f  which  may  ha\-e  (icaipied  the 
artist  a   lifetime — take   object-lessons   in    the  minute  art  ..f  the  ancient  Orienbal   workers  in 
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bra>s  and  malarhiti'  and  -old  and  prarl,  nr  i^X^-m  sonictliin-  of  the  liistory  of  i-nttcry  and  porce- 
lain ni  all  tlio  nations  of  the  Ha^t  and  of  Kuroi,,.,  fnmi  tin'  most  anri.Mit  times  in  which  thoM' 
arts  had  sway  down  to  the  present.  Ihil  there  is  sneh  teeniin-  we;dth  of  IlieM^  wonders  that 
th.'  visitor  must  yo  often  throu-ii  these  l.eauty-cr(iwded  rooms  and  eorridoi-s  if  he  would  eariv 
awav  any  l)Ut  a  l)ewildered  memory  of  an  emharrassiaent  of  riches.  Koonis  there  are  illustrating 
schools   and    iK^riods  of  ih'corative   art    and   of   furniture   construction   and   eol,,r  s.diemes— the 

:N'ureml.er-  K'ooms,  the  Louis  X\\  \X u,  th..  .Marie  Antoinette  I 'handiei's^n.oms  in  whi<-h  there 

are  historic  cahinets— one  decorated  with  paintings  by  An-,  liea  Kaulfman,  and  others  daliui,' 
ba.-k  to  the  reiensof  Louis  XV.  an.l  l^ouisXVL;  a  gallery  devoted  to  watei'-.'ol,,rs ;  ap.artments 
especially  devoted  to  tapestries,  and  oiic^  to  the  super!)  bronzes  of  the  great  l^vnch  sculptor, 
Liarye.  And  mention  ,)f  this  artist  recalls  the  inqnvssion  to  the  present  writer's  mind  that  this 
suniiitnons  liou.se  ,,f  .Mr.  Walters,  which  b.>  has  made  a  home  of  beauty  in  the  fullest  imaginabl(3 
.sense,  seems  not  to  hi'  simply  crowded  with  the  rarest  v/onders  of  the  world  of  art— not  simply 
full— hut  overllowing,  for  as  one  steps  relii.-tantly  from  its  jiortal  and  tr.averses  the  lit  tie  Moimt 
^'elnon  Sipiare  upon  which  it  fr.mts,  he  linds  there  again  the' marvellous  repi'oductions  of  animal 
lite  ill  bronze,  by  llirye,  all  donated  to  the  (  ity  by  .Mr.  Walters,  and  so  jilaced  that  they  he  in 
the  daily  walk  <if  tens  ,,f  thousands  of  people.  '  u'ere.  b.'sidesthe  colossal  "Lion  in  Repose,"  are 
biiii-  gi'oiips  by  ISarye.  and  the  strdcing  statue,  "Military  Courage,"  by  \)\\  I'.ois,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  city  are  other  monumental  remindei's  <jf  Mr.  Walters'  munificence,  notably  the  co|us.-al 
bronze  statue  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  a  replica  of  the  one  by  Kineliart  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at 
Annapolis.  Something  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  "Walters'  house  has  been  fancifully  repre- 
sented as  overflowing  its  art  treasures  upon  the  s(|nare  in  front  of  it,  the  mind  and  the  heart 
of  the  man  may  be  regarded  as  overflowing  from  their  abundance — and  his  pursi'  fod  from  ds 
pletliora— for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  and  for  individuals.  ITis  art  collection  is  almost 
constantly  oiien  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  while  certain  valuable  privileges  aie  accor.led  to 
art  students  and  visitors  from  other  cities,  and  there  are  many  such  drawn  there'  by  tlie  fame 
of  the  gallery.  The  educational  influence  of  the  splendid  collection  and  of  the  accessory 
collections  has  gone  abroad  in  the  land,  and  its  effect  is  incalculable.  It  is  an  invisible  and 
imniea-ur.'ible,  yi't  none  the  less  potent,  force  for  good.  And  all  of  this  Mr.  Walters  li.as 
supplemented  by  [lersonal  and  especial  encouragement  and  material  succor  of  asjiiring  talent. 
Of  this  too  the  measure  cannot  be  known,  bir  the  friend  of  ai't  an<l  .d'  ai'tists,  concerning  whoso 
life  and  characti'r  we  havi'  hen'  pivseiited  an  outline,  is  no  vulgar  and  ostentations  giver  either 

of  ciiunsel  or  of  vital  aid.      It  Would  reipiii'(.'  the  writing  of  son tlier  men's  biograi)hies,  rather 

than  .Mr.  Walters',  to  revcd  to  the  world  how  his  kindly  and  beneficent  offices  liave  helped 
deserving  ones  on  then-  way.  The  lit..  ,,f  William  11.  Kiiiehai-t,  if  fully  written,  would  contain 
a  chapter  richlv  redoiin.ling  to  the  cr.'dit  of  .Mr.  Walters'  nun. 1  an.l  b.'.irt.  U<v  he  it  was  who, 
re.'ognizing  in  the  poor  st.>ii.'-cutt.'r,  a,  nativ.'  of  Cai-roU  ('..unly,  Marylaml,  a  capability  and 
genius  f.)r  s.'ulptur.',  ar.ms.'il  in  his  mind  th.'  i.l.'u  of  g.iing  t.i  Italy  to  stu.ly,  and  ma.le  the 
realization  <jf  that  i.lea  possible,  thus  d.'Veloiiing  one  ..f  the  m..st  ilistingiiished  of  .Vmerican 
sculptcirs,  to  whos.'  m.'UDry  th.'  bronz.-  d.)ors  of  the  National  C'apit.il  at  Washington  will  ever 
stand  as  a  monument.  It  is  the  ipiality  .d'  friendliness  an.l  practical  kin.llin.\ss  t.i  individuals, 
and  the  broad,  comprehensive  love  of  humanity,  that  usually  includes  such  special  manifesta- 
tions of  beneficent  action  as  we  have  cited — one  of  many,  doubtless,  which  unlike  the  many  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge — that  rounds  out  and  makes  .symmetrical  the  character  of 
William  T.  ^Valters.  With  th.'  rugged,  energetic,  purp.jseful  mind  of  the  man  of  affairs, 
succ.'ssfnl  in  busin.'ss,  we  have  s.'en  that  tliere  was  merge.l  th.' min.l  .if  the  s.'holar,  the  idealist, 
th.'  trn.'  .'..niDissenr  ..f  the  b.^autiful,  ami  unto  the.se  we  tin.l  a.l.le.l  that  broad  sympathy  and 
altruism  which  makes  the  man  of  manifol.l  an.l  great  caiiacities  of  greatest  good  to  th..'  worl.l. 
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()f  praci',  wliilr  li  ^s  siiti.'tanilar  ami  dramatic,  are 
^n-css  of  iiiankiiiil,  and  arc  more  enduring''  than  thoKC 
uf  war.  It  is  iiol,  l)y  any  niraiis,  a  mere  liourisli  of  rhcionc  lo  say  that  some  of  these  victories 
(ir  achievements  of  Peace  |ii-epaic  lln'  jiath  of  empire  and  musl  have  iier[H4ual  i_)perative  force 
upon  tlie  march  of  civilization,  'i'o  mention  any  of  tlu'  i^reai  inventions  of  tlie  aye  is  to  over- 
whelm the  nund  with  iW  tin-.,];-  ,.f  tlionylits  n[ion  the  tremendous  resnlls  it  has  accomplislied. 
Take  lor  instanc  the  practical  ai.plication  of  steam  to  tiavd  an<l  transpoilat  ion,  whi.h  has 
vii'tually  annc.x.'d  llie  nflermosL  corners  of  the  earth  to  the  'ireat  marls  of  tra(h'.  Or -lance  at 
the  livss  umversal  l-nl  still  mighty  elfccts  of  the  invention  of  the  e'otton-(  iin.  How  it  has 
augmented  and  multiiilied  many  times  o\er  tli.'  product i\cness  and  riches  of  the  Southern 
United  States!  With  these  great  inveidions,  and  sec.nd  only  to  the  first  in  the  magiutude  of 
the  results  upon  the  progress  of  civilization,  delil.erate  judgment  must  place  the  perfection  of 
the  mechanical  r.  aper.  'J'haf  this  is  true  will  he  readily  ace,  , led  hy  any  one  who  relleels  that 
agri.adture  is  the  greate-t  and  most  imi.orlaid,  indnstiy  e.m  .ng  all  of  the  woi-l.Ts  activities, 
and  then  attenii.ts  to  realize  li..w  immeasui-.ilily  it  has  h,  eu  enhani-(.'(l  hy  the  mv.^nliou  in 
(piestion.  r.y  tlioughtful  minds  of  higlict  <-alihre  tlie  importance  of  t hi-,  outcom,'  of  the  genius 
and  application  of  that  ennnent  American  inventor,  Tyi-us  Hall  :\fcf '..rniick,  was  long  since 
adnhtled  and  asserted,  and  the  far-reaching  effects  of  this  victory  in  api.lied  mechanic-;  have 
fairly  tonclie.l  the  hoi-dei's  of  uiuversal  appreciation.  Over  thirty  yeai's  ago  Reverdy  Johnson 
declared  that  the  Mcl'ornnck  l.'eaper  "Iras  alivady  confrihnted  an  annual  incciine  tethe  whole 
country  of  over  s.",.".. 000,000,  which  must  increase  through  all  time,"  ami  that  astute  stati'sman, 
William  H.  Sewai-d,  had  shown  his  keen  iireception  of  one  of  the  potent  indnences  of  tim.'  and 
affairs  wdien  he  said  that  --owing  to  :dc('ormick\s  invention  the  line  (,f  ci\ilizatiou  moves  west- 
ward thirty  nnles  each  year."  Something  of  the  same  spii-it  of  apjire.aation  of  the  vast  signifi- 
cance and  inijiortance  of  the  invi.'nti<in  \vas  displayed  in  later  years  when  Fi'ance,  the  tirst  nati(in 
of  continental  lairoi..-  in  art  an.l  science,  elected  :\li-.  :\lcC'ornn<'k  a  corresponding  memher  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  n.M.-ognition  of  his  '-having  done  more  for  the  cause  of  agriculture 
than  any  other  li\ing  man."  In  \iew  of  smJi  utterances  as  these  liy  statesmwr  ;ind  such 
honors  conferred  hy  grt.'at  nations,  one  may  indeed  say,  in  \-ery  truth,  "  ]'eace  hath  her  victories 
no  less  reiiowneil  than  those  of  war,""  and  herein  was  ((lelirated  one  of  them.  C'\-rus  Hall 
]\IcCormick,  whos.'  greatest  achievenieid  has  heeu  dwelt  upon,  and  a  hrief  sketeh  of  who.se  life 
is  here  iiresented,  was  a  iratixe  of  Walmit  Crov.',  Eockhridge  I'ounty,  Virginia;  horn  February 
l.")th,  iso'.t,  which  year,  it  may  h«'  nn'iitioned,  was  made  nofahlc  as  the  natal  one  of  many 
eminent  men,  amon.g  them  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ol.adstone.  His  parents  were  both  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  His  father,  Robert  ]\IcC'ornnck,  was  a  native  of  I'oi-lcbridge  County,  and  his 
mother,  IMary  Ann  fHall)  McCormick,  was  born  in  Augusta  ( 'ounty,  of  the  same  State.  P.oth 
were  sturdy,  foi'ccful  characters,  and  of  high  nativ(.'  abiliiy,  which  were  transmitted  in  fair 
degree  to  tlieii'  large  family  of  children,  of  whom  oiu-  suhjeet  was  the  eldest,  and  these  (jualities 
being  exercised  by  the  pan^nts  formed  an  environnu'ut  of  f.ivoi-ing  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment. An  inheritance  from  his  father,  of  esjiei-ial  v.abu'  to  ihe  young  Cyrus,  was  a  taste  and 
genius  for  nrechaidcs  and  invention,  which,  cinubined  with  <-ert.iiu  ability  lor  practical  affaii's, 
traceable  to  his  mother,  foi-nied  the  salient  elements  .d'  his  remarkable  success  in  life,  both 
special  and  general— lor  it  may  l)e  here  renuuk.'d  that  theiv  \s  as  a  general  success  in  the  life 
and  a  general  woith  in  the  character  of  llv.  ilcCormick  which  \vould  have  made  him  a  marked 
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builder.  All  of  the  cog-wdieels  were  of  wood,  and  the  construction  was  necessarily  of  cumbrous 
proportions,  but  still  it  did  its  work  and  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  idea  that  the  young 
Scotch-Irish  Virginian  had  ci^nceived.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  18L>1  it  was  tested 
in  a  six-acre  field  of  oats  near  Walnut  Grove,  and  its  performance  was  astonishingly  successful. 
It  not  only  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighliorhood,  who  gathered  to 
witness  the  exhibition,  but  surprised  the  hoiieful  invenfoi'  and  his  father,  the  latter  becoming 
as  enthusiastic  over  the  demonstration  as  was  his  son.  The  machine  was  drawn  jiy  two  horses, 
placed  at  the  stubble  side  of  the  swath.  The  driver  rode  one  of  the  horses,  there  being  no  place 
for  him  upon  the  machine,  nor  for  that  matter  for  the  raker,  who  tol lowed  the  machine  on 
foot.  Crude,  however,  as  was  the  early  reaper,  its  distinguishing  features  made  it  the  tyiio 
and   iiattern  of  all   that  have  been  devised  since,  and  during  tlie  season  following  that  of  its 
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iiiili;il  trial,  (lie  niacliino  cut  fully  lll'ty  acivs  of  grain  in  lli<^  iiriglilwirhooil.  thus  demonstrating 
lt>^  success  lu'Viind  tlic  ims^iliility  (.i  a  doulit.  The  first  pat.  lU  \\\»,n  tli.'  h'cajx^'r  was  not  granted 
iiiiti!  is-l,  !>y  which  time  a  muiihci'  ul'  iiiiprovcincnts  hail  Imiii  luadc  A  most  praiseworthy 
[Mticncc  was  nianircstcd  liy  tln'  imcntor  in  pcrtectin:;-  the  machiiic  licfcrc  he  plac(.<|  it  \\\\ni\  the 
m  irkct— a  ])aticucc  whi.-h  indi.-alcd  the  nu)st  ahs..lule  (;,,nlideiice  in  the  real  mei'its  of  the 
iincntinu  and  its  ultimate  success,  and  which  was  liiially  ivwarded.  iMir  nin<^  yt-ars  tollowing 
the  fii'st  trial  Mi-.  Mc('.,rmick  ..xperimeiited,  <-|ianged  an'd  improved  his  machine  witlmut  s.-lling 
a  Mii-le  one.      ?^lauy  defects  were  rcm.'die.l,  and  liiially  )  he  p,i  fed, d   machine,    when    j.i'.iperly 

.  pi  K-ed  before  the  penpl..,  met  witli  su<-h  I  UK  p  lal  i  li.'d  aiid  piMUnuiiccd  and  world-wide  success 
tlid  the  jud-meiit,  temporary  self  denial,  and  patience  of  ihc  in vcnt<.r  w.av  overwhelmingly 
v,i,di<-at.'d.  Here  too  was  revealed  for  the  lirst  time  con.picaiously  that  ivniarkahh.  loresight 
and  s.a-.acity  h)r  whicli  the  great  inventor  was  noted  throughout  his  business  career.  In  the 
mean  tune  ^\v.  ^Ic( '.niiiick  had  engaged  in  a  partnership  lor  the  smelting  of  iron,  hut  this 
husiiiess.  through  tlie  depreciati. in  of  prices  and  .ither  results  Ih.wing  from  the  paiii.'  of  ls:;7, 
liad  heeii  ruined.  Here  again  was  failure  produ<aive  of  success,  tor  it  is  altogether  ],rohahle 
that  had  the  iron  venture  proved  i.rotltahle  it  would  have  monopolized  Mr.  :\lc( '.irmick's  atten- 
tion and  the  IJeaiier  which  ivvolutioni/.ed  agri.Miltnre  would  not  h.ave  heen  i.<>rie,-|,.d  hy  the 
original  inventor.  I'ait  the  utter  ruin  which  overtook  the  iron  industry  led  him  to  con.vntrate 
his  entire  energy  npon  the  perfection  of  the  machine  and  the  details  of  its  manufacture  and 
the  prohlem  of  putting  it  upon  the  market  with  <'ommeivial  success.  Cyrus,  his  father.  ;ind 
hrothers,  W'illi.am  S.  and  h.-anderJ.,  tor  s.^veral  y.  ars  .arri,  d  oii  the  making  ol  the  ma.chine 
hy  haiKl  in  the  old  tarm  work-shops,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  iuconveniences  nnd.-r  which  they 
lahoivd  turned  out  as  high  as  (illy  per  year,  most  of  which  weiv  put  in  use(,n  the  farms  of 
iiearhy  loc.-dit  ies  of  Vir-iuia.  In  l^ll  th.'  lirst  <-onsigniueiit  was  sent  to  the  Western  iirairies. 
It  is  indicative  ..f  the  disadvantages  uiid.'r  which  Mr.  McCornnck  lahoivd,  that  these  machines 
were  traiisiM.rted  in  wagons  to  h'ichmend,  a  distance  (,f  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  Iheiico 
shipped  lo  .\ew  Orleans,  and  fr.,iii  tli.re  up  the  .Mississippi  aii.l  Ohio  Kivers^o  Cm,  innati. 
'I'o  this  citv  th,"  manula.'tuiv  ,,f  ma,'hin.'s  was  transf-.rred  in  IMi;,  Mr.  iMc(',,rniick  i  .•,-ognizing 
that  his  patr.in.age  miisi  com,.  ,-hi,.tly  fr,.in  the  W,.st,  and  .seeing  in  the  gueen  City  a  good  point 
for  distnl.ution.  Ahoui  the  sain,'  time,  h.aving  effected  a  naimher  of  valnahle  improvements, 
h,'  ohtained  a,  .-.'cond  p.it.ait  ,.n  Hi,,  le^aper.  Still  other  iKiteiits  were  secured  in  tin;  years  1S47 
and  1S4S.      For(.'s,M.ing  the  pr,'-eniiinai<v  of  Chicago  as  the  giv.at  c-ntre  and  supply  point  of  the 

•  Western  grain-]iro,liicing  counti'y,  the  inventor  remove,]  there  in  ls47,  and  ere,l..,l  an  ,..\tensive 
fa.'torv,  fr,im  whi,h  in  th,.  loll-iwing  y,.ar  wc^iv  tunic,!  ,,ut  s,.ven  hun.liv,!  machines,  an,l  in  IMl) 
•  iver  hft,'eu  hun.lr.M.  This  was,  lor  that  p.Tio.l,  pri,,r  h)  the  int  ro,lu,'ti,.n  of  advaii.v,!  ma-dmiery 
for  w.iod  an<l  iron  \'.-,irk-iiig.  a  v.^ry  large  , ml  put,  hiif  it  was  nev,.rtheless  only  a  feeble  and  slight 
fererumnr  of  th,'  va~t  production  whi.h  a  lew  years  vra.s  to  witness.  About  tliis  time  arrange- 
ments were  also  maile  tor  the'  niaiiufactiire  of  tin;  maadiin,;  ,iu  a  royalty  lyy  a  firm  in  ]hrickport, 
New  ^'ork,  for  the  sujijily  of  th,'  great  grain-pro,lucing  legiou  of  Central  Xew  Y<jrk  and  the 
Kast  g,ai,M'ally.  An,l  now  was  fairly  begun  that  perioil  ,.f  proilnctivi'iu^ss  wlii,-h  was  to  make 
Ih,'  nam.-  ,,f  M,-Conni,'k  known  thr,ni.;h,iut  th,'  h^ngtli  an.l  br,-a,lth  ,.f  the  grain  Im^U.  In  Is.-.l 
his  br,.lh,.rs,  William  ami  h.-amha-,  having  b.Mome  in  a  previ,.u,  y,ar  associati'd  with  him  in 
his  manufacturin:;-  buMiK'ss  in  Chi, 'ago,  and  the  sn,-,v;.s  ,,f  the'lJeaper  having  b,-,-,.m<.  fully 
assuiv.l  in  Ani,'ri.';i,  Mr.  :\l,'C,)riui,-k  tiirmM  his  att.'Ution  to  the  w,,rld  abr,ia,h  Th,.  machine 
was  exhibit,',]  at  the  W,irl,]"s  k\iir  ill  Lon,],,n  and  bi-,,uehf  iTmmI  i  v,.ly  before  th.-  JMiglrsli  agri- 
culturists by  liehl  (rials.  It  ,.n,., ,un(,av,]  ]nvjudice,  l,ut  ipiicklv  'c,,n,piered  it,  ami  aroiisiM 
a,lmira(i,.n  an,l  enthusiasm.  Th,'  h,,ml,,n  Tinirs.  at  first  ,',,ns,'r\  ativly  ,'liary  of  prais,',  tinally 
c;uidi,lly   cmceded    the   great   worth   ami   economy   of   the    lu'ai.er,  and  said  that  its  value  was 
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eqiial  to  the  entire  cost  i.f  jlic  cxliibitinn.  Tlic  iiiventni-  w;is  ;uv;irili'il  the  Oreat  T'onncil  jVh'ilal 
on  the  ground  of  the  "cri-m.-ility  ami  vahie  of  the  Iumjut,"  ami  ahd-eUn-r  tlu'  Kii,i;-hsh  recep- 
tidii  (if  the  inveiitiim  was  ;i  must  signal  triuni|ih.  Honors  now  erowded  upon  Mr.  McCormick 
and  fame  and  fnrtune  att.'udrd  him.  hi  I  ->.".:..  at  the  Univer.sal  Exposition  in  Paris,  the  Ixi'aper 
won  for  its  nivmtnr  {\u-  ( lr;md  I'riz.'.  and  again  at  tlie  World's  Fair  in  London,  lS(iL>.  it  received 
the  highest  award,  wlub'  in  Im;7,  hring  again  cxlnliitcd  at  th(^  ivKpnsition  held  in  Tai'is,  it  not 
only  was  awarded  tliftlraml  I'rizc,  hut  its  inventor  was  decorated  hy  the  i'aii})eror  with  tlio 
Cross  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honor— a  .listinetion  then  cuifenvd  ujion  hut  few  and  reserved  in 
recognition  of  giv;it  services  to  the  wni-M.  Mi'.  .Ahl'ornuek  ;igain  visited  Laris  in  l^Ts  and  for 
the  third  time  was  maile  tiii>  iveipient  of  tlie  tirand  Prize,  i  itlier  honors  were  showered  upon 
him,  indeed  to  sueh  miiidier  tlial  mertdy  to  enumerate  them  would  require  greater  space  tliaii 
the  limits  of  this  sketeli  will  permit.  It;  is  .sufficient  to  say  that  the  full  measure  of  the  world's 
praise  was  attained,  and  that  material  success  followed  commensurate  with  this  meal,  and  with 
the  earnestness  of  the  struggle,  from  the  liumhle  heginning  on  the  Virginia  farm  through  many 
vicissitudes  to  the  final  winning  of  universal  recognition  ami  ]iatronage.  At  first  it  was  lack 
of  capital  to  pusli  the  jira.tical  work  oi'  iiianul'aclure  and  marketing  of  the  invention  that  Mr. 
McL'di-mick  had  to  contend  witli,  and  later  the  cliief  element  of  opposition  he  had  to  encounter 
and  sulidue  w.as  tlie  ill-founded  (ilijectiou  of  the  lahoring  classes  to  lahor-saviug  machinery, 
wdiich  inllueiiced  legislation  against  pr(jmpt  and  proper  patent  protection.  But  this  ohjection 
was  overcome  like  the  earlier  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  inventor,  and  in  the  end  became  a 
complete  vindication  of  ]\Ir.  McCormick's  claim  to  he  a  benefactor  of  the  labor  world.  The 
great  lire  of  1^71  destroyed  the  extensive  ]ilaiit  of  the  McCormick  lieaper  in  Chicago,  hut  the 
emliers  had  s<-arcely  cooled  liefore  rebuilding  was  commenced,  and  this  was  carried  out  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  The  present  wtu'ks  of  the  McCormick  Harvesting  I\lachine  Comjiany  occujiy  an 
area  of  forty-three  acres  of  ground,  while  the  floor  space  of  its  buildings  is  ecjual  to  over  tifty 
acres  additional.  These  Iniihlings  are  of  the  most  susbtantial  character,  perfectly  adajited  to 
the  purpese  for  wliii'li  designed,  and  are  completelj'  equipped  with  the  most  approved  machinery. 
Ctver  two  thousand  men  lind  employment  in  these  great  works,  and  the  annual  output  for  many 
years  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  (.me  hundred  tliousand  machines.  This  coh.issal,  tlniily 
estalilished,  and  pei-maiieiitly  prosperous  industry,  is  of  vast  value  to  the  community,  and  it 
stands  as  an  enduring  monument  of  the  g(.'nius.  the  iiersevering  industry,  the  unceasing 
vigilaiK^'e  and  unwavering  sagacity  of  Cyrus  Hall  !\lc( 'urmick',  as  iin'entor  and  bi'illiantly 
successful  liusiui'ss  man.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  force  expended  in  achieving  it,  nor  the 
greatness  of  till!  m;iterial  success  which  was  nblaimd,  tin-  measure  of  ilr.  McCormick's  work 
and  character  is  not  hy  any  means  ailequately  re|)reseiiteil  by  them.  These  things  did  not 
monopolize  or  exhausi  his  energies.  He  was  a  man  of  large  heart  and  mind,  symmetrically 
developeil  and  with  manifold  (pi.alities  and  tendencies,  and  any  estimate  of  him  which  (h.ies  not 
take  into  account  other  tlian  his  commerci.d  accomjilishmeiits  must,  fail  to  do  liiiii  justice. 
Tlirougli  the  symmetri(-al  chara.cter  of  his  mind,  and  his  wide  sym|iatliy  with  mankind,  he 
b;'came,  as  early  in  life  as  his  means  would  iiermit,  a  stanch  supporter  (if  whatever  tended,  in 
institutions  and  in  movements,  fov/ard  the  betterment  of  humanity.  As  early  as  l^'AK  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  rresliyterian  Clmrcli,  held  at  Indiana])olis,  he  made  a  proposition  to 
endow  the  jirofe.ss.irships  of  tlie  Presbyteri.an  Theol.igical  Seinin.ary  -if  th.^  Northwest,  on  con- 
dition that  the  institution  should  be  locate(l  in  Chicago,  and  the  conditions  being  accepted,  the 
Seminary  has  been  for  ever  a  third  of  a  century,  and  is  to-day  tlie  recipient  of  his  iriiiniticeiice. 
He  too  it  was  who  in  the  interests  of  religion  and  eiluc.ation  placed  the  struggling  j  iurn;il.  The 
lufrr/nr,  tlie  organ  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  uudii  a  safe  and  sound  linancial  basis,  and  gave 
it  a  vital  and  substantial  inilueiice  in  the  religious  world.      He  has,  in  adilition  to  manv  dona- 
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tions  to  the  TlionloL;-ic;il  Sciiiiuarv  Iierrtofore  allndi'd  to,  and  tn  other  institutions  of  the  North- 
west, lieen  a  hhfi-il  I'dntriluiior  to  the  follc-vs  and  nnivcrsitifs  of  his  native  State,  for  wliich 
he  ahvays  rL-taiiicd  a  warm  love.  ]n  liis  iH'i's(jnal  rchitions,  s.»ially,  and  in  tlic  adiuinisti-ation 
of  his  karge  Inisiiirss,  he  had  thi>  inninaHfifd  rt'Spect  and  c-tccni  of  ;ill  witli  whom  in-  came  in 
contact.  He  was  a  man  of  ijuick  and.  l)road  sympathies,  ever  iicl]iful  to  tlioso  who  needed  help, 
generous  and  ju-.t.  steadfast  in  favor  and  in  friend^liiii.  and  the  ]«.ssessor  of  all  the  (jnalities 
that  go  to  nrd;e  up  the  man  of  sterling  w.jrth  and  the  ideal  citi/.i'ii.  Hence  it  was  natural  that 
living  long  in  a  laige  city,  and  l.eing  pi'oniinc>nt  in  M'mi-pnhlic  alVaii's,  and  at  tlie  head  of  a 
great  husine^s,  he  ^]lon]d  hav<>  heen  known  to  a  multitude  and  sh.udd  hav(!  enjoyed  avast 
aggregate  of  at le<t ion  and  .-teem,  'i'his  was  made  m.ist  palpahly  iilain  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  famous  inventor  an<l  pul. lie-spirited  citizen,  in  the  wid, 'spread  and  si-ontaneons 
expressions  of  sorrow  not  oidy  fi'om  pre-^s  and  iiuljiil,  hut  fi-om  the  people  in  every  wa'k  of  life, 
from  the  highest  to  the  humlilest,  and  hreathing  the  umnist.dcal.le  voice  ,,f  ina'soual  hercave- 
ment.  He  died  .May  i:;tli.  i-s|.  •■  f,,]]  ,,f  y,.ars.  full  of  ricji,-.,  and  full  of  honor."  Mr.  ?dc- 
Cormick  maiaied,  in  ls,-,s,  :\liss  ,\etti<',  daughter  of  M.-l/ar  JMiwIer,  of  Clayton,  JelYer.son 
County,  New  York,  a  la.ly  of  high  intelligenre  an<l  remarkahle  powers.  To  them  .><even  children 
wer"  horn,  two  dying  in  infancy.  Those  living  are:  \'irginia  and  Anita  (now  ]\Irs.  Ennnons 
lilamei,  Cyrus  Hall  (.now  ['resident  of  the  },IeCormick  Harvesting  ilachine  Company),  Harold, 
and  Stanley. 


JOHN   C.  ETTTJ.rii: 

John  C.  Blu.t.itt,  (.)f  I'hiladclphia,  distingni.shed  as  a  jurist,  stat.^sman,  and  man  of  ]iractical 
husiness  affairs,  A\as  lioi'u  in  .lilferson  County,  Kentucky,  kehruary  loth,  jsiii,  ][(.  comes  of 
a  sto.dc  sturdy  in  menial  as  well  as  phy.sical  strength.  Th<>  jiatei'iial  ancestor  of  the  tamily  in 
America  was  lienjamin  h.ullitt,  a  French  Huguenot,  who,  with  others,  lied  from  the  historio 
provini'e  of  Languedoc,  altei'  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  escape'  the  perse<aitions 
tliat  followei]  during  the  troulilous  days  when  France  was  tln'  hloodiest  gi'ound  in  all  Europe. 
His  lather  was  \Villiam  C.  Ihillitt  and  his  mother  Mihln/d  Ann  Fry,  the  daughter  of  Joshua 
Fry,  who  came  to  this  country  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  iiroiuineiu  and  hoiiorahle 
figure  iu  the  early  Colonial  history  of  the  Old  Dominion,  heing  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  com- 
mand of  the  colonial  troops,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  Washington,  wliowastln-n  a  lieutiai- 
ant-colonel.  His  paternal  giandfather,  Alexander  S.  Bullitt,  removed  to  Kentucky  aliout  17s:i, 
and  was  presidi'ut  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  llr.-t  constitution  of  the  State:  Ins  lather, 
William  Christian  Fullilt,  was  a  memher  of  the  constitutional  .■onvention  of  ls4:i,  which  framed 
the  present  State  constitution,  while  other  members  of  the  family  were  noted  for  their  dis- 
tinguished services  to  the  State.  John  C.  BuUitt  sj^ent  his  boyhood  days  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
birthplace.  He  was  educated  at  Center  College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  was  graduatetl  from 
that  institution  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  carrying  off  the  honors  of  his  class.  A  natural  tasto 
for  the  law  led  him  to  its  study,  and  he  took  a  three  years'  c.nirse  at  the  University  of  Lexing- 
ton. Immediately  upon  attaining  his  majority  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Louisville,  Ivy., 
and  in  September  of  that  year  removed  to  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  where  he  began  the  practice 
of  the  jirofessiou  in  whii  h  he  has  pjroven  an  ornament  and  an  ennobling  influence  from  that  day 
to  this.  The  vei-y  hrst  case  of  any  importance  that  the  }"oiuig  lawyer  had,  demonstrated  that 
he  possessed  not  only  the  cour.age  of  his  convictions,  Init  the  phu'k  and  the  grit  to  maintain 
them.     The  incident  is  worth  relating,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  man,  and  gives 
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the  key-note  of  his  steaily  and  eontinunus  sucees?^  in  ;il'ti>r  life.  A  man  nanii>(l  Jolmson  liad 
settled  ill  ("larksville,  n]„.nin-  a  sIi.h'  store  and  stockiii-  it  witli  a  lot  ot  li^ailier.  lie  was  a 
i\letliodist  exhoi'ter,  and  his  earnestness  and  jiowertid  lliou-h  homely  similes  soon  made  him 
a  Ki'eat  favorite  with  the  lownspioiile.  Several  months  later  a  man  named  Moon  settle-d  in  the 
town,  and  it  appeareil  that  he  was  a  ereditor  of  Johnson's  havin-  s..ld  him  the  sloek  of  leather 
with  wh.ieh  he  stalled  husiiiess.  Several  efforts  Weiv  made  l,y  .Moon  to  c.lleet  thedeht,  hut 
without  avail.  At  last  Moon,  who  was  a  man  of  viol,.nl  t.Mnper,  threatened  to  kill  Johnson  if 
the  money  was  not  paid  in  twenty-four  hoiii's.  It  was  not  paid,  and  Moon  shot  Johnson  dead, 
as  he  said  he  would.  The  exeitiiueiit  was  inti'iise.  The  pe(,j)|e  lieeame  e.xeeedingly  an^'ry  and 
wanted  to  lyneh  Moon  on  the  spot.  lie  \\-as  arrested  and  taken  into  court,  guarded  liy  a  lile  of 
soldiers.  The  prison, .1-  was  asked  if  he  had  any  eoiinsel,  and  he  ivplied  in  the  negative.  Sueh 
was  the  popular  feeling  that  not  a  lawyer  in  the  e.iunty  ha<l  ottered  his  services,  and  when  the 
Court  asko.l  the  (pustion,  and  k.oked  ahout  th,'  court  ro,,m.  evry  lawyer  save  on,,  had  disap- 
peareih  That  one  who  r<'iuaine,l  watching  the  thn^ateniug  populaeu  was  John  C  Bullitt. 
The  (.'oui't  immediately  assigned  him  to  defend  the  accused.  The  young  lawyer  accepted  the 
trust  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  sought  to  have  a  ]irivate  conference  witli  his  client, 
which  was  for  a  time  resisted  hy  a  deputy  sheriff,  who  had  to  he  commanded  hy  the  Court  to 
leave  la.wyer  and  (dieiit  together  hir  an  hour.  The  cause  was  a  desperati;  one.  The  people  were 
clamorous,  and  there  ivally  ap]ieare(l  no  line  of  defence  h)r  the  yoiing  lawyer  to  take.  For  a 
few  moments  he  meditated.  Then  he  suddenly  remenihereil  that  there  was  a  statute  on  the 
l)ooks  that  wlienev,.r  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  heheviMl  that  he  c,>uld  not  have  a  fair 
trial  at  the  lirst  term  of  (•,)urt,  owing  to  jiuhlic  excitement  and  prejudice,  he  c<,ul,|  maki;  aifida- 
vit  thereto  and  he  enthl.M  to  a  c,.ntinn;iU(v.  This  was  acted  uixni  immediately.  Th,.  .allidavit 
was  drawn  up.  and  the  defence  ask,Ml  for  a  continuance  until  tin,'  next  term.  AVil,'y  .lohnsoii, 
the  iirosi'cuting  attorney,  w-hile  a  kindly,  widl-me;tuing  man,  had  an  imperious  air,  which  long 
tenure  of  office  had  giv.^n  him.  lie  vehemently  o]ipose(l  th.'  motion,  and  used  su.'h  vigorous, 
iiery  language  as  to  almost  drive  the  pi.M)pl,.  in  the  crowded  courtroom  into  a  frenzy.  ^\Tlen 
Mr.  Bullitt  arose  to  address  the  Court,  there  were  angry  mutterings,  hut  the  young  man  never 
faltered  hir  an  instant.  Cleai'ly.  succinctly,  an,l  with  great  deliherat ion  he  read  the  law  and 
demanded  in  the  name  of  right  ami  ju.-tice  that  the  law  should  he  oheyed.  It  so  happened 
that  the  .ludge  was  a  man  of  courage  and  decision  of  cdiaracter.  Nothing  could  swerve  hira 
fnjm  wdial  he  li,dieve,l  to  he  his  duty.  He  listem.M  patiently  t.j  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  defendant,  and  then,  greatly  to  the  snrpri-e  of  the  ]ii'osecnting  attorney,  not  only  ruled  in 
favor  of  :\lr.  Ihilhtt's  motion,  hut  upheM  ev,'ry  iH>int  which  the  y,.niig  attorney  had  a.lvanced 
in  making  his  pi, '.i.  The  continuance  was  gr.antc'il,  and  when  the  lawyer  left  the  court-room 
he  was  followed  hy  a  crowd,  ami  some  decidedly  uncomplimentary  remarks  were  made,  Tsothing 
daunted  liy  the^c  thiciteiiing  looks,  Mr.  I^.ullitt  turned,  and  singling  out  a  man  wdio  had  heen 
more  noisy  than  the  othei-s.  rehuked  him  so  severely  and  with  such  ett'ect  that  the  fellow 
ajiologizeil  ;iud  withdrew  his  o)fensi\e  remarks,  liefore  the  next  term  of  court  came  around 
Mr.  Ihillitt  disi.'(.ivei-ed  that  Moon  had  om-e  heen  insane  .and  asked  for  a  second  continuance, 
which  was  gr.anted.  When  trial  w;is  at  length  reache.l,  Mr.  lUillift  had  left  Clarksville,  but 
the  lawyer  who  afterward  took  charge  of  the  case  profited  so  well  by  his  predecessor's  work 
that  the  defetidant  escaped,  with  a  sentence  of  twenty  years"  imprisonment.  The  courage  and 
persistence  of  the  young  lawyer  excited  the  greatest  admiration,  and  those  who  in  the  first  place 
had  heen  most  vigorous  in  denouncing  him,  were  the  first  to  hid  him  Ci-odspeed  when  he  left 
the  town  to  retuiii  to  Louisville.  Mr.  Bullitt  remained  in  that  city  until  Is4'j,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  broader  field  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose  bar  was  then  graced  by  famous 
lawyers  whose  names  have  passed  into  history  as  the  giants  of  their  profession.     The  lamented 
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Dfivid  rnul  Brown  was  then  aL  tlic  zoiiitli  of  his  ivputatiuu  as  an  advoc'ate.  The  Binneys,  the 
niililles,  tlic  lyrics,  the  CadwahLciri's,  an. I  all  the  lainousidd  la.indics  who  liad  each  contributed 
an  intelli'ctual  llowcr  111  ihc  iir(d\,-siiiii,  wi-ic  thtav.  It  was  tiitciui-'  an  arena  with  mighty 
men— tlu'  leL,^■ll  -ladiaturs  of  the  <lay,  hut  votuil,'  lUdlilt  threw  dnwn  his  K^mntlet  witli  a  confi- 
.l.'nee  and  a  deternaiiati..n  thai  could  leave  iiu  doubt  of  nitenti.m  to  tl,,  battle  with  the  liest  of 
tlii-'Ui.  He  was  aliine,  a  sti'an^cr,  without  inlluence,  and  entirely  rtdiant  ujien  his  own  ell'orts. 
This  proniini'ut  characteristic  of  the  ISnllitt  faniil}'  was  never  more  strongly  developi'd  than  in 
tins  jiarticniar  nieinher  of  it.  Although  in  no  sense  an  egotist,  the  young  man  had  a  wondiai'nl 
ainoiuit  of  self-reliance,  ;nid  without  any  misgivings  entered  updn  tlu.'  struggle.  He  was  then 
twenty-five  years  nf  age,  and  his  lirst  important  case  was  in  taking  charge  of  (he  assets  of  th(j 
Schnylkill  Bank,  an  institution  whi<h  had  tieen  decreed  to  the  Baidc  of  K'entucky,  to  make 
goud  the  losses  of  the  laltei-,  by  reason  of  the  over-issue  of  their  slock  by  the  cashier  of  the 
former  hank.  N'irgil  M.dCnigiit,  the  President  of  the  IJank  of  Kentucky,  had  imiilicit  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  Mr.  lUiUitt,  and  felt  sure  that,  while  (luite  a  young  man  to 
iidrust  with  such  a  res|ionsibility,  his  judgment  was  ripe  beyond  his  years.  And  so  it  proved. 
The  property  consisted  of  bonds,  stocks,  real  estate  in  Philadelphia  and  coal  lands  in  Schuylkill 
County.  The  young  lawyer  conducted  the  sale  of  these  assets  with  rare  skill.  Evei'ything  was 
left  to  his  judgment,  and  he  proved  his  business  ability  and  lawyer-like  tact  to  his  clients  l)y 
securing  or  paying  to  them  the  sinn  of  .s'.ioo,ooo.  This  gave  him  a  deserved  rejuitation,  and 
business  men  and  bankers  who  had  litigation  ti.i  look  aftei-  eagerly  sought  his  services.  It  was 
just  about  this  time  that  :\lr.  Jbillitt  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  matters  political.  He 
had  been  educated  us  a  Whig,  and  was  a  strong  admirer  and  ardent  supporter  of  the  doctrhies 
of  Henry  Clay.  In  the  early  ])art  of  Is.'.o  thei-c  was  a  go. id  li.'al  of  .'xcitement  over  the  proposed 
legislation  in  Congress  coji.-erinng  the  encouragement  of  sla\-.'ry  in  the  newly  acquired  Teii'itory 
of  New  ]\lexico.  The  South  claime.l  that  they  should  be  iir.>t.'cl.'il  by  law  in  their  effort  to 
introduce  slavery  into  Isb'w  M.xici  and  California.  Tin'  anti-sl.avery  pe.^ple  in  the  North 
ojiposed  this  sentim.'iit  vig.ir.iusly,  ami  were  united  against  any  further  extension  of  the  trallic. 
E.vcitement  was  high.  I'resi.lent  TayL.r  attempt._'d  t..  smooth  over  the  dilficulty,  but  the 
Southern  slaveholders  would  not  listen  to  him.  The  situation  was  g.'tting  .-ritical  when  Henry 
Clay  st.'piied  int. I  the  breat-li  with  his  "  Compromise  b'esoluti.ms,"  which  were  received  with 
res])ectful  consideration  by  the  more  conservative  men  of  the  South,  and  with  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  North.  Philadelphia,  always  loyal,  was  the  stronghold  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment. 
Her  merchants  were  intluential,  and  her  commercial  welfare  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  wasrcsolveil  t.>  h.  .1.1  a  monster  meeting  irrespective  of  party,  to  indor.se  the  wise  and  conserv- 
ative plan  offere.l  by  the  Kentucky  Senator.  Mr.  Bullitt  was  at  that  time  living  at  the  old 
United  States  Hotel.  John  Price  Wetherill,  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  respected  merchants, 
was  in  the  same  house,  ami,  limling  in  ilr.  Bullitt  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Whig  doctrines, 
he  prevailed  upon  him  t.)  become  one  of  a  conunittee  appointed  to  secure  speakers  for  the 
octvisi.in.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Wetherill  should  preside,  and  speeches  should  be  made  by 
ex-]\Iayor  John  Swift,  Charles  Gibbons,  Isaac  Hazlehurst,  James  Page,  and  Mr.  Bullitt.  The 
meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  was  held  in  the  Chinese  Museum  Building  on  Ninth  Street, 
below  Chestnut,  and  the  young  Keutuckian  distinguished  himself  in  an  effective  address,  which 
the  auilience  receive.!  with  ai.plause  and  cheers.  This  was  Mr.  IkillitCs  lirst  public  appearance 
as  a  speaker.  When  the  Whig  party  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Bullitt  became  a  Democrat,  and  was 
as  cotirageous  in  the  maintenance  of  his  political  views  as  he  had  previously  been  with  every 
question  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  The  change  he  made  did  not  meet  with  popular  approval, 
but  he  was  thoroughly  sincere  and  nothing  could  swerve  him  after  he  had  once  taken  a  stand. 
While  he  opposed  secession,  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  extreme  views  taken  by  the  Eepublican 
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party,  and  I'xjircssed  tln^  oiiinioii  that  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  precipitated  more  by  the 
hliml  L'uthusiasni  of  CDntendiiiLC  factions  than  by  any  other  cause.  His  argumeutalivo  powers 
were  freiin^ntly  displaycil  on  the  luirniny  tuples  of  the  hour,  and  never  to  better  advautago 
than  in  l-^teJ,  when  he  wnite  liis  dpininn  nn  the  liabrus  carpus  controversy,  answering  the 
ar.t^'uinent  advanced  by  the  late  Horace  Ihmiey.  This  was  entilhd  "A  l;evie\v  of  ^\v.  BinneyV 
rami)hlet  of  the  Trivile-e  of  the  W'l-Jt  of  //(//;ra,s-  (_'ory-/'.s  un.ler  ili,.  (.'nn^tltution,"  and  was 
acknowli'd,Lced  liy  lawyers  in  eein.'ral,  and  ]\lr.  I!inney  in  i)articular,  as  a  niaster[iiei'e  of  contro- 
versial lo-i.'.  :\Ir.  Bulhtfs  pnictice  grew  st.^adily.  AVhile  he  f.mnd  time  to  take  i)art  in  all 
movement-  of  pnl)li<'  imjioi-tance,  he  in  nowise  neglected  his  legal  business.  His  aliility  to 
untangle  tangled  legal  skeins,  and  to  advise  in  cases,  where  adviee  was  more  valuable  than 
litigation,  lieeame  well  known,  and  he  was  constantly  being  called  upon  to  exeirise  these 
funetions.  His  peculiar  litiiess  tor  su.'li  work  was  ."xemplilied  in  tlie  ca.e  of  the  riiiladelpliia 
and  Iv'ea.ling  ('..mpany,  which  h.'  dragged  out  of  the  slough  of  its  legal  complications.  A 
syndicate  ,.f  cai.iialists  niidert<M,k  to  re.ii-gani/.e  the  c..nJiKLny,  and  <-alle<l  in  .Mr.  Ihdlitt  to 
assist  and  advise  them,  hndei'  his  car.-ful  and  prudent  a.lvice  they  succeeded  bey,,nd  the  nuist 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  stockholdei-s.  and  pla.'ed  the  l'hila<le|p]iia  and  Jo-ading  Conijiany  in  a 
more  secure  position  than  it  liad  occujiied  for  ye.ais.  accomiilisjiiug  a  result,  unecpiallcd  in  the 
hisioi-y  of  commercial  litigation,  ,,f  negotiating  amicably,  and  without  a  judicial  sale  or  aid  of 
a  bankruiit  coui't,  the  reoi-ganization  of  an  insolvent  corporation  owing  millions  of  dollars 
represented  by  various  classes  of  securities.  After  the  Chicago  and  I'.oston  lires  thert^  began  a 
shruikage  in  values,  due  to  the  sudden  putting  upon  the  marlot  of  tirst-class  securities  by  the 
insurance  companies  to  realize  the  money  needed  to  pay  their  losses,  and  the  result  was  most 
disastrotts  to  enteritises  which  were  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  their  securities.  Previous  to 
these  tires  tlie  country  had  lie<_'n  so  prosperous,  ami  the  demand  for  investment  securities  had 
lieen  so  great,  that  an  immense  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  building  of  railroa<ls.  Enterprises 
were  being  projecte<l  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  Noitliwesl.  The  Northern 
Pacitic  Ivoad  was  one  of  the  most  prominent.  Its  original  projectors  had  become  frightened, 
and  Jay  Oooke  and  Company  undertook  the  completion  of  the  work.  This  banking  firm,  it  will 
be  remend^ered,  had  been  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  dispo-ing  of  loans,  and  had  unusual 
facilities  for  so  doing.  Up  to  isTl  it  looked  as  though  the  country  had  entered  upon  a  great 
era  of  pro,-i)erity.  ( rold  was  still  selling  at  a  pn'inium.  values  were  inflated,  and  there  existed 
a  fictitious  prosperity  that  deceiveil  the  untluuking  into  the  belief  that  we  were  on  the  toii  wave 
of  commercial  success.  In  the  summer  of  isT:)  the  cloud  began  to  show  signs  of  bursting, 
and  on  the  I  sth  day  of  Septemlier  it  did  burst  and  delugvd  the  country.  Jay  Cooke  was  an 
enterprising  man,  full  of  vim  and  spirit,  and  he  had  the  greatest  c(jnlidence  in  the  Northern 
Pacific.  The  firm  had  a  number  of  other  large  enterprises  on  hand  at  the  sante  time,  and  their 
business  expanded  U)  such  proportions  as  to  be  almost  lieyond  their  control.  When  the  money 
market  began  to  tighten  they  liecame  embarrassed  and  mad((  every  effort  to  relieve  tlu/mselvcs, 
but  without  avail,  and,  on  that  warm  September  morning,  the  great  banking-house  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.  was  forced  to  announce  that  it  had  suspended  payment.  This  was  like  toppling 
over  a  row  of  bricks.  One  hank  after  another  closed  its  doors.  The  streets  were  tilled  with 
excited  depositors  clamoring  for  their  money.  Half  a  dozi?n  old  financial  rocks  managed  to 
withstand  the  storm,  but  no  one  to  this  day  knows  how  (Jose  they  were  to  destruction.  At  the 
time  of  Jay  Cooke's  failure  Mr.  Bullitt  was  engaged  with  the  Constitutional  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  It  was  holding  its  session  on  S]iruce  Street,  below  Sixth,  jierft'cting 
the  instrument  which  became  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  ls74.  AVord  was  brought  of 
the  crash,  ami  knowing  the  excitement  that  would  ensue  on  Third  Street,  Air.  Bullitt  excused 
himself  and  left  for  his  office.      On  his  way  he  began  revolving  in  his  mind  the  persecution  to 
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which  Robert  ifdrris,  the  lirst  -ovcriiinciital  liiiancirr,  and  Niclmlas  Biddlo,  thi'  socond.  had 
k-eu  subjected,  a  1 1.1  h.-  at  ouiv  ivsclv.-.l  tn  do  all  in  his  im.w.t  m  prntrrt  Mr.  ( 'm.k,.  and  his 
associates  fi'uni  the  anu<_)yancrs  that  had  Inlldwcd  thrir  iliusU'ii/us  incili-ci's-ors  \vhcn  misfortune 
(ivertuck  thmi.  .Mr,  Ihillitt  was  srnl  f..r  by  the  cinhai'ra.-.scl  bankd's,  and,  arriving  at  their 
otliccs,  tnund  thr  siHiation  -bininy  in.l.M'd.  lb-  ;it  oncL-  set  about  -vttin--  down  to  the  liottora 
facts,  and  astonislicd  .Air.  Cook.'  and  his  partnn-s  by  tin-  pcrtinmcc  of  his  inquii-i.'s  and  the 
quickurss  of  his  decisions.  Jio  srcnird  to  yrasji  the  conditi.in  <<(  ah'airs  instantly  ;uid  to  know 
just  how.  whfu,  and  wlicrc  th.'  rcnii-ily  slionld  be  api'li.'d.  Att.r  scviM'al  days"  study  he  was 
ready  to  make  a  iiropusition  t(.)  the  creditors,  which  was  to  allow  Mi'.  Cooke  to  manage  the 
estate  and  jiay  se\-onty-livc  j.cr  cent  of  the  indobtcdn.  ^^.  Tliis,  howcvci',  was  found  to  be 
iiiil"is<ihlo  and  the  lirm  was  forced  into  bankruptcy.  Then  i-anie  a  brilliant  stroke.  Through 
the  iudefatigal)le  e.x,-i1ions  of  Ml',  llulliti,  the  creditors  were  iiHlucd  to  have  a  tru-tee  apiiointed 
fur  the  imrpos.'  of  \\  indiii:;-  up  tlie  estate.  This  was  ]iai'licularly  dilficult  of  accomplishment, 
hut  was  succ's-ful  at  last,  desj.iie  the  fact  that  even  Judge  f '.-idwakider,  who  jiassed  uihui  the 
adjudi.'atioii,  was  strongly  oi^posed  to  it.  E(hvin  M.  Lewis  was  made  trust<e,  and  the  wisdom 
of  .Mr.  r.ulhtt's  nictliod  of  M  tijrment  was  sh.'wn  in  the  gi'adnal  hut  eventual  iiaynient  of  all 
the  creditors.  (  il  tlie  many  causes  which  have  engaged  tlie  at tcution  of  eminent  counsel  in 
the  Philadelphia  courts,  the  "  Whitaker  Will  Cas,."'  is  on,,  of  the  nio-t  celebrated.  It  was  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  several  per.sons — two  of  them  unscrupulous  lawyers — tn  sei-ure  by  the 
forgery  of  a  will  the  estate  of  one  Kobeii  A\!iitak.  r.  vain.  <1  at  upward  ..f  a  milli..n  dollars. 
The  car.,  ami  cunning  with  whi.'li  th.'  .'rim.'  was  , '.1111111111.  d,  the  asfuten.'ss  with  win. -h  the 
coiisi.irat.ii's  civ.'re.l  th.'ir  tra.'ks,  and  the  ...Ktra.H'.linary  elloits  rciuireil  to  d..feat  the  ras.'ally 
pl.it,  ma.le  th..  .'ase  alm.ist  as  famous  in  Ameri.'a  as  the  Tichb.irn.'  cas.-  was  in  luigland.  To 
Mr.  I'ullitt  b.'longs  th.'  .'I'.'.lit  .>f  having  .l.'fealed  the  c.nispir.'U'y  and  s.^nding  the  ]irin.'i]ial  con- 
sjiirat.irs  to  ,iail.  The  .a.-.' .if  ( ieiieral  Filz  ,b.lin  I'oi'ter  is  ..n.'  kn.iwn  througliout  the  length 
an.l  brea.lth  ..f  th.'  laii.l.  F..r  a  .luaiter  ..f  a  .'.'ntury  ha.l  this  gallant  s.d.lier  r.-b'.l  und.'r  the 
stigma  of  the  lin.ling  of  a  .'..urt-martial  whi.'h  d.'prive.l  him  ..f  all  that  a  s.il.li.-r  liol.F  .b'ar^ 
his  li.,ii.,i'.  bar  ba.'k  in  l-c.i',  while  ,,n  th..  battleliel.l  at  tli..  s.-.-..iid  battl..  ..f  Hull  Kun,  li.'  had 
[h.^'U  foun.l  guilty  ..f  uns..l.liei'ly  c..n<lu.'t  an.l  c.,wardice  by  a  c.)urt-martial  that,  as  was  aft.-r 
ward  pi'.ive.l,  was  coiiv.'U.'.l  bir  the  purpose  .if  olfering  a  s.'icrifi.'e  t.i  tli(.  pe.ijil...  th.'U  fearful 
lest  victory  sli.ml.l  n.it  rest  with  N.u'th.'ru  arms,  lie  ha.l  sought  time  afb-r  tini.'  f.i  have  this 
stain  .111  his  val.ir  and  his  manh.i.id  wip.d  ..If,  but  uiisuc.'.'-fully.  With  th.'  gr..wing  years  it 
seemed  that  .iustice  tl.'.l  furth.'r  ami  further  away,  and  h.'  b.'gaii  t.i  alnmst  ibspair  ..f  being 
restored  to  the  rank  whi.Ti  was  justly  his,  an.l  which  he  ha.l  .'Cer  lion.. r.'.l.  T..  th.' ability, 
perseveran.-..,  an.l  masterly  managem.'Ut  of  John  V.  I'.ullitt,  Ceii.'ral  iMtz  J.Jm  P.-rter  owes  the 
reversal  of  this  unjust  lin.ling,  an.l  the  iilacing  of  him  before  th.'  Nati.m  in  his  true  light,  a 
s.ildiei'ly  s.il.lier,  a  manly  man,  who  b.r  twenty-live  y.'ars  lia.l  bc..n  .h-nie.l  that  of  whi.'h  h...  had 
bec.n  robb.Ml  at  th..  v.u'y  time  when  he  was  deteuding  the  Hag  that  he  love.l.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  IsTs  wli.-n  (b^'iural  J'orter  call.d  uii.m  .Mr.  Ihillitt  b.  se.Jc  his  aid  in  making  another 
elTort  to  get  justi.e,  ami  the  lawyer,  feeling  the  righteousness  .if  th.'  s.tlilii'r's  cans.-,  gav..  up  a 
trip  to  Euroiie  an.l  pitch. 'd  heart  and  soul  into  the  case.  Th..  result  of  ilr.  P.ullitfs  .'Ibut  is  a 
matter  of  well-rein. iiib.. red  history.  He  ^iroved  that  General  P.u'tei',  instea.I  of  b.-ing  ibr.'lict 
in  the  performam-e  of  liis  duty  on  the  mi.morable  i-".Uh  ami  :;oth  of  .Vugust,  was  .1. 'serving  ..f  the 
highest  praise:  that  the  facts  were  t.ifally  at  varian.'.'  v/itli  the  evi.leiice  gic'ii  b.-l..!...  the  cmrt- 
martial.  General  ^IcDowell,  on  wh.jse  testinmny  the  .'ourl  ha.l  .l.'iieii.l.Ml  t.i  convict  (.i.niral 
Porter  of  the  eharg.:.s  made  against  him,  was  put  thr.iugh  a  rigi.l  .ross-cxamination  by  .Mr. 
Bullitt,  and  was  f.irced  to  admit  that  nearly  every  stateni.nt  he  ma.l...  al  the  original  trial  had 
either  been  a  gross  exaggeration  or  was  unsustaiiied  by  the  facts.      The  Poard  of  lui^uiry  was  iu 
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session  for  nearly  eight  nio 
After  the  linding  of  the  Po 
Congress,  restoring  him  U 
passed  hotli  Houses,  hut  w; 
from  Mr.  Bullitt,  in  which 
In  I^^.-.--i-,  another  hill  wa 
former  rank.  This  was  signed  liy  President  Cleveland,  and  tardy  justice  had  made  a  partial 
rightmg  of  a  great  wrong.  Mr.  BuUitfs  friends  helieve  that  the  crowning  triumph  of  his 
eventful  life  was  the  ])lanning  and  draughting  of  the  new  ehartor  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  familiarly  known  in  every  household  in  the  (,)uaker  City  as  the  "P.uUitt  P.ill."  This 
arduous  task  was  hegiin,  without  fee,  reward,  or  promise  of  reward,  in  lsT<;,  under  direction  of 
Governor  Ilartranft.  I\Ir.  Bullitt  was  one  of  a  CVimmission  apiioiiitod  to  devise  a  hetter  method 
for  the  government  of  cities  of  the  tir.st  class,  which  meant  the  city  of  ]'hiladeli)hia.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  two  years  of  lalxn'ions.  faithful  work  were  ex}iendcd  in  formulating  a 
lilan  which  should  he  superior  to  the  nictliod  then  in  vogue,  the  Legislature  took  no 
action.  In  l^^-',  with  Henry  C.  Lea  and  .itliors,  ifr.  Bullitt  prepared  a  hill  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  h.ttor  government  of  cities  of  the  first  chiss  of  tlie  Commonwealth." 
The  City  Councils  <jf  Philadelphia  awoke  to  the  importance  of  the  suViject,  and  a  joint 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  an  improved  method  of  munici- 
pal government.  Mr.  Bullitt's  ideas  were  faithfully  followed,  and  in  Iss.j  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  the  hill  and  it  went  into  efi'ect  on  April  1st,  ]ss7.  The  new  Charter  vests 
all  the  responsihility  in  the  Mayor,  reduces  the  number  of  incongruous  departments  from 
seventeen  to  three,  and  simplifies  the  method  of  government  in  similar  ratio  in  every  direction. 
Edwin  II.  Fitler  was  the  first  ilayor  to  take  office  under  the  new  charter,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  was  administered,  and  the  smoothness  with  which  the  municipal  machinery 
began  to  move  as  soon  as  Jlr.  Fitler  took  hold  of  the  lever,  demonstrated  abundantly  the  boon 
that  Mr.  Bullitt  had  given  his  fellow-citizens.  i\Ir.  Bullitt's  enterprise  and  business  judgment 
induced  him  to  erect  the  well-known  Bullitt  Building  in  Philadelphia,  also  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  County  C'lulj,  of  wdiich  he  is  the  President,  and  to  advocate 
the  "Bourse  "  and  the  building  of  a  boulevard  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  from  the  Public 
Buildings  to  Fairmoimt  Park.  His  course  through  life  has  been  upright,  and  he  has  always 
been  found  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  in  his  dealings 
with  men  is  ever  courteous,  hut  always  resolute,  unwavering,  and  straightforward.  That  he 
has  faithfully,  patriotii/ally,  and  in  great  measure  successfully  labored  to  advance  the  best 
public  interests  of  the  great  city  of  which  he  has  been  so  long  a  [lart,  no  one  will  gainsay,  ilr. 
Bullitt's  home  life  has  been  particularly  happy,  and  he  has  been  blfssrd  with  a  large  and  inter- 
esting family.  He  married  JILss  Therese  Langhorne,  who  died  April  :'.iJth,  issl.  He  has  seven 
children  living :  Therese  L.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Coles,  of  the  United  States  Navy;  Vrilliam  C, 
Vice-President  of  the  Norfolk  and  ^Vestern  Pailr.xul  Company ;  Logan  McKiiight.  formerly  Vice- 
President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Coal  Company,  but  now  associated  with  his  father  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law;  Julia,  w^ife  of  Frank  M.  Dick,  of  Philadeli)hia;  Helen,  wife  of  Walter  Rogers 
Furness,  of  Philadelphia;  James  F.  Bullitt,  also  a  member  of  the  Bar,  and  John  C.  Bullitt, 
Jr.,  now  at  college. 
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LEWIS   ALBEKT   SAYRE. 

Lewis  Alf.ei;t  Sayrk,  tlio  ilistiiiLi-uislicd  pliysiciaii  aiul  snrgvdn,  of  Now  York  City,  was  Imni 
nt  Bottle  Hill,  ikav  Ma.liM.n,  M.nTis(.'nni,ty,  N.  j.,  Fdn'uary  L'Hth,  1>l'o.  Ho  .■ainr  ..f  ol<l  Kovo- 
lufionary  stock,  his  -TaiidfatliiT,  Ei-liraim  Sayi'o,  liaviiiy  ii.ld  the  position  (>t  (juartr-r-niastor 
ill  tlio  Ju'Volutioiiary  A\"ai-,  whcivin  ]if  was  a  brave  soldi. ■r  and  a  dovotiMl  patriot.  hn- 
iiirdiat.dy  l>rf.,iv  tho  liatti"  of  Sprin,uli''ld.  (o'licrid  W'.-idiiii-ton  niado  his  hoad.piai-tn-s  at  tlie 
Sayrc  lionirstrad.  d'his  Kphraiiii  S.iyiv  had  a  son  Archih.dd,  who  was  a  wealthy  larincr  of 
Morris  I'ounty.  a  loading- man  in  the  conniuniity,  and  prominent  in  all  local  all'airs.  'i'onny 
Lewis,  his  .son.  r.eeiveil  his  early  odneation  at  the  local  academy,  and  one  ,,f  his  mosf  interestint,^ 
reminisceiic,  s  c.iiuiects  his  lile  with  tliat  <if  the  y;reat  French  ( iener.al  and  friend  of  Washm-ton 
and  the  h'evojntioii,  the  M.nr.inis  ,le  L;i  Kayeiter  It  w,-is  dnrin-lhe  visit  of  the  }Jar(inis  t<,  this 
country  in  |s_'|,  .and  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  I\Ioi-ristown,  X.  .1.,  to  visit  the  old  headipiarters 
of  Washington,  tliat  he  p.i-sed  throu-h  youn-  S.ayre's  n.ative  town.  Here  as  ols.^wh.'re  aloii- 
the  route  sucli  pivparations  for  his  reception  were  nrade  as  were  ]ir,actic,ahle  :  a  triumplial  arch  was 
strefclied  over  the  thorou-htare,  the  local  militia  was  called  out  and  a  procession  was  formed, 
and  ou  the  airival  ..f  Li  F.iyetie,  Lewi-,  then  a  little  hoy  four  years  of  a-e,  recitcl  hefore  the 
distinguished  sol,li..r  tl:.'  h.llowin-  very  plea-in-  poem  of  welcome,  which  had  been  composed 
by  John  T.  Herthiek,  the  principal  of  tin.'  academy  where  he  went  to  school. 

•  n'.NF.IJ.VL   LA    I-AVKTTl-:. 

Wr.LcoMi;   Til   THE   L.VNIi   OF    LlllKKTV. 

llail,   )Kit|-in(,  slatcsuiiUi,   here,  saj;'' ! 

Hail,   l-|v,.l,,iir,sl-ririi,l,  liaU  ( i.illia's  s..n, 
\Vl,n-„.  l,uncK.:;,VLaRTj;rnw  ina-c, 

rilH  l;c,|  ry  tlh•^i.l.■nf  Wa.l1ilv4t.1Il! 
Half  .■liain|ii..ii  iii  a  li.ily  .  an,-.., 

\\-li.-ii  luiMil..  l.aii.l,..iii-sli.ii,sl,esot, 

]Iail,  li.iary  warii..r,  La  Lay.jtte  ! 

Wlieiu-\4- 111.'  lips.. f  youth  iii.iuire 

The  path  e.  viitu.v  li..ii.ir,  taiii.'. 
ToKlory's  t-iii|'l.'  in.iu.l  as|iii,', 

Whil..  Nvaniilv  ,ul..«>tlii'anl.-iit  flame, 
Th.-  v., i. ■....!■  a-.>  shall  l.'arl.^,.  lull 

What  |..  Tils  ,,lt  Us  iiath  l..v-.r, 
Aii.l  iir..i,i|r  th.'i.i  ...iiuael  hy  th..  si.._'ll 

That  ui-t;,.l  ih..b..iil  uf  La  Fayctt.-. 

An.l  whrii  th..slia.l..s..f.l.'atli  shall  .:les.. 
F..r..\.a-  i-oiiii.l  tl...  halLiwiM  lira.l, 

F!y  rilial  l.,v..an.l  .lilty  Ir.l  . 
Aial  h.^ait  .  th;:'    !  -at  im  h.-smns  frr," 

((;..i,,siuiin.a-nii-w,s,h,n,s..t) 
Th./  living  i.i.a.uiii-iitbhall  U- 

OfFi..M..l,,iieschaniiii..ii,  La  Fay.-ttu. 

The  incident  naturally  made  a  marled  impression  upon  him,  so  much  so  tliat  ho  never  forgot 
it,  and  ;it  the  lian.piet  eiv.ai  ...n  the  ...■casi..n  of  th.^    I'.arth.il.li   Statue  jiresentatioii  1h'  had   the 
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]iloasuro  lit'  ivfin-riuL;-  to  tln'  fact,  while  in  cuiiviTsatinii  with  a  ih'scondant  of  tho  j\larq\iis. 
After  Icavin- tlK'  academy,  youn-Sayiv  stu.licd  with  his  .■ousiii,  l-^dward  A.  utiles,  wliu  liad 
cliaryv  of  tlic  Waiita-c^  Seminary  at  I  )cckcr|o\vii,  X.  J.  J  iis  cousin  was  a  ^i-'-i'luate  of  Yale, 
and  the  Imy  was  well  eaoundi-il  tor  a  university  education.  lie  remained  two  years  at  thu 
sennnary  and  then  went  to  l,exin,L;ton,  Ky.,  where  he  resided  with  his  uncle,  havid  A.  Sayre, 
a  baidcer.  lie  was  ikjw  sent  to  th.-  'J'ransyhania  I 'niversity,  when'  he  passed  through  the 
regular  course,  gra<luating  in  1^:'.:».  with  the  reputation  of  heing  a  hright  and  earnest  student, 
amhitiou.s  ami  d<'t,Tniiiied  to  make  his  way  in  lile.  While  his  unci,-  had  a  predilc-tion  lor  tho 
church,  and  hop^.d  that  young  Lewis  woid-l  incline  tciward  the  theel,,gical  pi'olession,  the  lad 
had  .piite  different  views  for  himself.  iNissessing  a  taste  loi- medicine,  h.' determined  to  devote 
himself  to  that  study,  and  accordingly  riMiioveil  to  Xew  \nvk,  where  he  c:ime  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  I»r.  i'aviil  Creeii.  This  I'xpcrience  he  tollowed  hy  a  coni-s.'  at  the  C.ljegeof  Physicians 
and  Surgenns.  where  he  graduated  in  IM'J,  with  thedegre '  I  )o.'toi' ,  ,r  Medieiiie.  At  his  gradua- 
tion he  .lehvercl  a  thesis  ou  "Spinal  liritalion,"  which  was  piihli^hed  m  the  lIV.s/c,-,/  .ln„rn,d 
of  Mr,l/ri,fiiii<l  Siii;/,  ,//,  and  ha<l  an  ext.-nded  circulation,  l.eing  ivcgnized  to  contain  c^videnci's 
of  unusual  alulity.  imniediatelv  after  graduating  Dr.  Sayre  was  appointed  I'rosector  to  the  1 'ro- 
fessor  of  Surgery,  and  he  edntiiiui'd  to  hoM  this  position  in  the  t  'ol lege  of  I 'hysicians  and  Surgeons 
until  l~-eL',  when  I.emg  ohliged  to  resign  on  accdunt  of  his  exleiisise  and  ima-easing  practice,  he 
was  appointed  Famaitus  I'roseetor.  The  year  -diii'V  his  resignation  he  receivecl  the  a]i])ointment 
of  surgeon  to  I'.ellevue  llo.^pital.  In  is.".')  he  was  made  surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  and  in  1^7:;  he  hecame  c.msnlting  surgemi  of  the  latter  institution.  AVhen 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi.-nl  ('..liege  was  organi/.ed,  in  IsCl,  Dr.  Sayr.;  was  one  <.f  the  prime 
movers  and  most  cirnest  workers  in  the  intei'est  of  the  new  institution.  Having  by  this  time 
aihie\'ed  a  reputation  as  a  s[ie(  iali^t  in  <Jrthopa.Mlic  Surgery,  upon  the  formation  (_>f  the  faciUty 
of  th.'  new  college  he  Was  made  pr.. lessor  of  Ortliopadic  Sui'gery  and  Fracttires  and  Duxations, 
and  he  coiit  limes  to  hold  the  pn.fes.snrship  (.f  ()rth(.pa'di<-  Surgerv  at  the  pivseiit  writing  (A-^'XA). 
Dr.  Sayre  was  also  ,.n,.  nf  the  lounders  of  the  New  ^'oik  I 'alhological  So.aety,  and  he  assisted 
greatly  in  the  formation  .,f  the  \ew  York  Aca-lemy  of  .Medi.nie  and  tlie  American  Medi.al 
Ass..(aation.  In  ls<i"l  he  was  elei'ted  vice-president  of  the  latter  organization,  and  in  Isso  was 
made  its  president.  At  the  Ihirty-lirst  annual  session  ol  this  ass(.taati..n,  vvliich  was  heM  in  June, 
fsso,  in  New  York,  Dr.  Sayie  deliver.d  an  a-ldiv^s  which  afterward  appeared  in  the  transactions 
of  the  ass<.ciation  and  which,  in  the  terseness  and  clearness  of  its  expivssion  .and  the  suggestive 
ahility  displayeil  throughout  the  views  expressed  upon  tin;  import, ant  (picst  ions  considered,  may  he 
looked  upon  as  a  m(.d.-l  of  its  kind  in  scientitic  literature,  fn  1  s.a;  |  )]■.  Sayi-e  w;is  ap>pointed  resi- 
dent physiiaan  of  the  City  of  New  ^'(.I'k,  ,and  in  tins  imi.oi'tant  post  theeina-gv  (.f  his  nature,  the 
far-seeing  character  of  In's  knowledge  regarding  sanit.ary  (piestions,  .and  his  great  experience 
were  six.n  manifested  in  th.'  inter.'st  of  the  metr-.iiolis.  1!  is  ivj/orts  to  th<'  I'.o.ard  of  Health 
incdud.'d  the  snl.,|.'cts  of  drain.age,  sewerage,  compulsory  va(;cination.  and  particailarly  cholera, 
which  was  ,at  that  time  epidemic  in  New  ^'ork  ,a,n<l  I'.rooklyn.  At  this  time  he  ,adv/,cated  tho 
establishment  of  anation.al  cpi.irantinc.  and  as  to  .all  of  these  ami  (.ther  important  ijuestions  relat- 
ing to  the  jjublic  health  tlies<'  reports  displayed  a  thorough  knowledge  on  thesubject  of  hygiene 
and  also  careful  coii.^ideral ion  of  the  best  intei-ests  of  the  coimnuiiity.  In  is'r,  the  American 
:\ledical  Ass..(aation  .appoint, d  Dr.  Sayre  a  ddc-ite  to  the  Inteniational  .Medical  Coiigrcs.s, 
which  w.as  held  at  I'bil.idelphi.a  during  that  yen-.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  convention 
by  his  ]ireseiitation  of  .a  papia- on  "  Morbus  ( 'ox.irius."  or  hip-joint  disease,  he  being  the  first 
American  surgeon  to  perfoiui  sn<-cessfnlly  ami  witlK.uf  result.aiit  deformity  the  difficult  opera- 
tion b)r  the  remedy  .,f  this  affection.  As  an  illnstr.ation  of  the  success  of  his  work  in  this 
comijlicated  opia'atioii.  he  i.erlormed  it  bef'oi'c  llie  cr.nveiitioii.  and  .after  its  successful  conclusion 
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was  complimontod  liv  tlu'  c-('lcl)r,-it(il  I'mt'ossor  Lister,  wIki  said  ;  ''  I  feel  that  tliis  denionstratiun 
would  of  itself  have  I.ecii  a  suilicieiit  ivward  f(ir  my  v..ya-e  aeross  the  Atlantic."  Dr.  Sayre's 
first  oiii-ratiim  lor  this  (-(11111.111111  was  iicrfnriiied  in  l-.M.  and  iviHutcd  in  the  AV^c  Yorl:  .ImnudJ 
(/J/, '//V///C  f.,r  .laiiiiaiy.  Is,-,;..  1 1  was  the  lii'st  suecvssful  .iiHTa.t  imi  <,f  the  kind  ])c!l.iiiiicd  in 
Anii'iiea.  Di'.  Sayiv  has  since  ]icrf.iniird  this  iviiiarakhh'  and  diffieiilt  (.iicration  scv.'iity-three 
liinrs.  In  IsTl  Dr.  S.iyie,  \vli..se  name  was  already  w.dl  kimwii  ahr.Kid,  mad.'  a.  visit  to 
I'".iirii)ie,  where  li('  was  ^\■armly  reci'i\-(.'d  as  tlie  ,i;reati'st  li\in,LC  [iract itioiier  in  liis  jirofession. 
Ilelr.-tured  npoii  hii.-.i.iint  dnrase  an.l    its   remedy   hrf,,iv   srvnal    mcdi.-al    s.M-ictirs   liy   spcrial 

ailiniratinn.  I.atrr.  \>r.  Savn'  -avc  his  allmtion  to  the  tivatnn'iit  of  Potfs  disease  and  Literal 
curvature  of  the  spine.  In  liis  treatment  of  those  eomiilaints,  as  in  that  of  othors,  he  was 
entirely  ori-inal,  and  display.-d  a  eomliination  ( d'  skill  and  darin--  quite  niiexamplrd  in  llie 
history  of  the  prolV-si,, 11  in  Aniei'iea.  His  niotho(l  was  l.y  suspension  .if  1lic  l.ody  in  I'ott's 
(lisi'ase  with  tho  apiilioat  lou  of  plastor-of  Paris  l.aiida-vsor  .laek.ds,  thus  aeeomplishin.-;  the  most 
astonisliin--  results.  In  latei-al  curvature  he  was  no  less  suc.-essful  throu-h  the  applicat  i..ii  of 
the  same  mode  of  treatment,  acconi|)anied  hy  various  L;-yniuastic  exercises  suitahly  prescrilied 
and  aiiplie.l.  In  h-TT  the  American  ^.Icdical' Association  app-inted  Dr.  Sayi-e  a  de]e-ite  to  the 
meetiu,-  ..f  the  Ihitisl,  Medi.-al  Asso.'iatiou  heM  at  .Manch.ster,  JMigdaml.  His  visit  on  this 
occasion  was  received  with  even  more  ll.atteriui;- evidenci'S  of  his  lii-h  reputation  abrc.iail  than 
had  -reeled  him  six  >ears  l.efore.  Jle  was  invited  to  lecture  hetor,.  i\u:  le.adin.LC  medical 
pecieties  and  at  th<-  prm.apal  hospitals,  and  in  J,.oudon  lectuivd  upon  and  (h-mon-trated  his 
inude  of  treatment  at  the  L'niversit>-  ('..lie-.!  Ihispital.  (iuy's  Hospital,  St.  Dart  h<.l.. mew's,  and 
St.    Th..inas-,       From    D.u<l..n    J  )r.' Sayiv' went   t..    Diveri....  .1,    .Maii.di.'st.T,    D.irmiu.eham,    and 

him  t..  make  t.'sts  in  i.uhli,-.  exhil.itin,-  the  i)ra.-ti.'al  value  of  his  m..(h^  of  tivatment  and  the 
.•xcell.'uce  ..f  his  a|ipliaii.-.'s,  aii.l  in  all  partiiailars  he  was  treat. -d  with  th.'  gavastest  consi.hTa- 
ti.)n  and  distincti..n.  Tn  the  llrlllsh  M,,lirnl  Juiininl,  nn-l.T  date  ..f  Au-ust  Istli,  ]^77,  wa.s 
published  the  followin-  .'.litorial  referenco  to  ..no  ..f  Dr.  Sayre's  l.vtuivs  h.dor.'  tin-  ISritish 
Medical  A-s..ciation  ;  ■' lu's. .hit i..us  were  c-arri.-.l  hy  ai'clamati(.n,  warmly  thankim;-  him  f..r  the 
generous  an. 1  .le\dt.'il  course  wlii.di  he  pursued  in  sjiending  s.j  larg.'  an  amount  of  time  and 
tronlih;  in  hrin-in-  un.h'r  tli.,'  m.ti.-i'  of  the  pi'ofessi.jn  in  this  (■..untry  the  m..-th...ls  and  details 
of  pro<'i'ediiie's  hy  wlii.li  he  cai'ri.-.l  vnl  his  treatment  of  angular  an.l  lat.'ral  curvature  tif  the 
spine,  whi.-h  (-..nstitnti'S  a  new  era  in  that  d.'i.ai'tnieiit  ..f  surg.'ry,  an.l  of  wlii.di  the  alrea.ly 
prov.'d  sui'.vss  entitl.'s  us  t.)  say  that  this  nieth...!  ..f  tivatm.Tit  will  j.rove  an  in.'stimahl.'  l.o..n 
to  th..us;LiHls  ..f  ]..-r-.ins  now  an.l  h.'reaft.-r."  On.' of  the  ni..st  comi.limentary  noti.'.'s  that  c.uld 
well  1..'  r.Mviv.  .1  hy  a  pr..f.'.ssi..nal  man  was  puhlish.'d  in  the  D..n.l..n  lAtiir<l  ..f  July  Jth,  IsTT, 
in  referen.e  to  Dr.  Sayiv's  d.'ni.jnstrati..ns  an.l  h-etures  at  the  Duiversity  College  H.j.spital  of 
London,  concludin,g  as  follows:  "  \Ve  are  n.it  blind  to  the  fact  that  nutch  ..f  the  success  obtained 
is  due  to  Dr.  Sayri-"s  ..wn  rare  physioLigical  and  mechanical  skill,  but  his  principles  are  as  sound 
physi.'ally  as  tli.dr  appli.ati.m  is  me.diani.-ally  exp.'rt,  and  we  thank  him  ni..st  heartily  f..r  the 
tn.uhle  he  has  tak.'u  in  England  t.)  illustrate  an.l  enforce  th.-m."  It  was  during  this  visit 
abroad  that  Dr.  Sayr.'  piv].aiv.l  an.l  publish.Ml  his  inip<.rtaut  w..rk,  "An  Illustrative  Treatise 
on  Spinal  Disease  ami  S[iinal  ( 'urvatur.'."'  This  w.irk  he  d.'dicat.Ml  to  the  medical  jirofession  of 
Great  Britian  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  gen.'r.ms  an<l  tv.r.lial  r.-.'eption.  Other 
works  by  Dr.  Sayreare:  "A  Practical  Manual  of  Club-foot,"  an.l  '•  L.vtur.'s  ..n  Orth.ii.a'.lic 
Surgery  and  Diseases  of  tlie  Joints."  Tli._'se  works  jtasseil  through  a  gn/at  many  e.1'1  i..ns,  w.a-e 
translated  into  I'T'eiich  and  Cerman  an.l  ..ther  Iangua,ges,  ami  are  recognized  authorities  on  the 
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subject  (in  whicli  tlit\v  treat.      Tln'  Ih-itisJi  Miilicul  JnnriHil.  in  rcvicwini.c  a  Ocrman  translation 

nn-K-iiizc'd  i-urrciu-y  and  valuf  tlir(  lUi^'ln  Jut  l^n,L;■li^ll-spcaking  t'l  mntiars,  and  arc  so  ^V(■11  known 
anil  lar-vly  practisod  tlirou-hout  l-lnropo,  that  it  is  snrprisinj^^  tlusc  .vahialilc  lectures  have  not 
betoiv  heeii  translated  into  (iennan.  Time,  ^\•llicll  tries  all  things,  has  set  its  seal  of  enipliatic 
and  general  aiipi'oval  both  on  tlie  jirinciples  and  niethoils  whieli  I  )i'.  Sayre  has  in-vniously 
devis.'d,  ably  illustrated,  and  suceessfully  cari'ied  into  iiractice.  lb'  has  i-einoved  a  great  mass 
of  painful,  tedious,  and  almost  incm'abli-  ci.mpl.aints  into  tin'  I'egiou  of  (airable  and  easily  man- 
aged atfeetions.  lie  h:!s  substituted  a  simple  and  jii'aetical  method  within  the  reach  of  every 
jiractifioner  for  co--tly,  eonn,ilieated,  and  heavy  mecli.inieal  devices,  which  were  nccessibl(>  only 
to  the  U■^v  and  whieh  only  imperfe,-tly  and  . "vasionally  fullilled  tli.'ii-  objivts.  Few  men  have 
in  their  geu.i'ation  aeeomplished  so  niu.'h  for  the  relief  of  humanity,  and  his  name  wdl  go 
down  to  ]Histerity  with  that  of  Marion  Sims  as  among  the  most  dislinguished  benefactors  whom 
the  Ameiiean  medical  profession  has  prodn<cd  for  the  glory  of  medicine  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind during  this  cent  urv."  In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  many  medical  societies  in  the 
Tnited  States,  Dr.  Sayre  has  been  ele.'ted  an  honorary  member  of  the  M.'dical  Society  of  New 
Brunswick,  honorary  nieudn'rof  the  British  :\ledic;il  Ass,.ciation,  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
of  Ivlinburgh.  ami  the  Siu'gical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  li'ussia.  Dr.  Sayre  is  the  inventor  of 
a  number  of  important  instruments  used  in  his  iiractice  and  which  lia^e  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  surgical  profession,  among  these  being  the  nvnlatome,  el iib- foot  shoe,  scrotal 
clamp,  llexible  probe,  improved  tracheotomy  tube,  and  various  splints  and  appliances  for  use 
in  orthopa'dic  surgery,  which  have  jiroved  of  the  highest  value  to  the  prob^ssion  and  of  remark- 
able utility  in  the  treatm.^nt  of  deformities.  While  Dr.  Sayre  was  in  Europe  (ls7  1  -7-_m  King 
Charles  1\'.  of  Sweden,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  sei-vices  to  scien.'c,  created  him  a  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Wasa.  The  King  was  personally  acquainted  with  flu-  accuracy  of  Di-.  Sayre's 
method  of  diagnosis  and  the  su.vess  of  his  modes  of  treatment  through  the  skill  displayed  liy 
hini  in  the  case  .if  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Koyal  family,  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  attend. 
In  Norway,  Dr.  Sayre  was  also  honored,  the  medi.'al  society  of  that  King.l..m  electing  him  one 
of  its  hon.irary  members.  Dr.  Sayre  owes  his  success  in  lib',  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  American  members  .if  tli.'  niedi.'al  an.l  snrgi.'al  professi.m,  to  th.'  elcm.'iits  which  go  to  th.3 
making  of  his  .-haractei-  and  his  int.dle.1ual  stru.'ture.  'i'hese  aiv  givat  j-hy^.-al  an.l  .•.mstitn- 
ti.mal  strength  and  p.iwer,  r.'inarkabl."  perceptive  and  analytical  fa.ailtics,  giv.at  inventive 
ability,  unusual  natural  skill  bir  diagn.isis,  an.l  a  capacity  for  broa.l  and  comiirehensive  gen- 
eralization. Adil  t.i  thcs.'  r.-markablc'  courage  and  presence  of  miu.l  and  a  tluirough  knowledge 
of  all  that  has  ben  taught  with  ivgard  t.i  his  profession,  b.'si.lcs  unusual  .ipportunities  for 
]ira.-tice  and  .■xpcri.'ii.v,  and  y.ni  have  an  eipiiimicnt  altog.'ther  e.\ti-aordiuary,  an.l  that  c.nil.l 
n.jt  fail  t.i  ]ir.idiic..  r.'maikalile  and  notewoi'thy  results.  Su.'h  has  bcu  the  cas.',  witli  tlie  elhrt 
of  .'arrying  Dr.  Sayiv  to  th.' v.ay  t..pm..st  r.um.l  .if  the  la.hl.'r  .if  progr.-ss  in  his  art.  Asa 
publi.'ii.'n.da.'t.ir,  th.'  name  of '])r.  1-ewis  A.  Sayre  will  be  "writ  larg.'-'  in  the  annals  of  his 
.■.luiitry.  His  lib'-w.irk  in  .•..nn.'.-ti.m  with  hiii-.j.iint  dis.'as.'  alone  is  sufli.-ieiit  f..  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitu.h'  of  his  own  countrym.'ii  an.l  tli.'  w.irl.l.  It  may  b.-  sai.l  ..f  him  that  in  his  whol.' 
p.vuliar  d.'i.artm.'iit  ..f  hciling  'h,'  stan.ls  ahs.. lately  al.nic,  having  .•.HK'.'iv.'.l  his  m.-th.i.l,  devi.s.'d 
his  pra.dic.',  an.l  inv.'iit.'.l  his  instruments.  Dr.  Sayiv  was  mairie.l  in  ls|:i  to  ]\Iiss  Eliza  A. 
Hall,  daughter  of  the  l.ab'  C'harl.;s  Henry  Hall,  of  Hai'lem,  w.'U  kn.iwu  bir  his  high  s.icial 
standing  an.l  weight  in  th.'  community.  Mrs.  Sayre  is  a.  la.ly  ..f  rar.'  intell.'.'fnal  .'U.l.iwm.'iits 
and  eminently  title. 1  b.r  her  iiositi.m,  from  her  sympathy  in  all  his  pmb'ssional  lahms  ami 
duties.  They  have  but  .m.'  daught.'r.  Miss  Itary  llall  Sayr.',  a  brilliant  an.l  acc.imiilish.'d  la.ly, 
who  is  a  great  assistance  t.i  h.'r  father,  from  translating  t.>  him   the   various   French,  (u'rman, 
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Sjiaiiisli,  and  Italian  iiifilicil  j.iui-nals.  I)r.  Sayro  met  with  a  trrrililc  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
cMfst  sun,  I)r.  Charlt's  11.  II.  S;iyiv,  who  was  rairiod  olV  su<l<lcn]y  hy  a  very  severe  fall,  whidi 
frartinvd  his  thi-h,  and  was  lollowr.l  hy  src.ndary  lirinoi  iha-v.  '  1 1  is  s.'.Vmd  son,  Dr.  Li'wis 
Hall  Sayre,  a.-ronipanicd  his  father  to  I'jtro],,,  in  ls77,  ivn.lri'in--  him  most  valuahk'  assistance 
in  his  (luiuonslrations,  and  nia.h-  for  hiiiistlf  hosts  of  warm  and  vahied  frii.Mids  anioni,^  the 
cniinrnl  mrn  of  th<'  profession.  He  died  very  snddenly,  in  tin'  spring  of  IMH),  of  heart  disease, 
(loi'iiiy  lamented  hy  a  host  of  adnurin-  friends.  His  only  remaining  son,  1  »r.  Reginald  Hall 
Sayre,  is  enga.ged  with  him  in  i)raetiee,  and  is  his  prineipal  assistant  as  Ih'oh'ssor  of  (  )rthopa(lie 
Surgery  in  JJellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  has  already  aehieved  an  enviahh^  di^tillelion 
in  his  iirofession.  Following  are  the  titles  of  a.  nuniher  of  articles  aiul  papers  on  medical  and 
surgical  suhjects  conlrihnted  hy  Dr.  Sayre  U>  the  leading  professional  periodicals  of  the  L:mted 
States:  "Chorea  In.lueed  hy  Mental  Anxiety;"  "  Ca^'S  of  Chronic  Ahscc-^s  in  the  Celhdar 
Ti.ssue  of  the  J'eiiloneiim;  "  "  Spina  1  liUda :  the  Tnmor  removed  hy  higatnre;"'  "Case  of  I'er- 
foration  of  the  Kectum,  h.llowed  hy  an  extensive  Kecto-Fa'<-,d  Ahscess  and  Caries  of  th<' Coc.-yx 
and  Sacrum  ;"^  "  f:xse<tion  of  the  Head  of  the  hVmur  and  Removal  uf  the  Upper  h'im  of  the 
Acetahulum  for  Morhus  Coxarius;"  "  Treatment  of  Croup  hy  Inhalation  of  Steam;"  "  Ci'ad 
Palsy  from  the  Cse  of  a  Cosmetic;"  "  .Ah'chanical  Treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the 
Joints  of  tlie  Lower  hhxtremities;  "  "Partial  Paralysis  from  Pellex  Irritation  caused  by  Con- 
genital Phimosis;"  "A  sinqile  Dressing  for  Fracture  of  tin.'  Clavicle;"  "On  Anchylosis;" 
"Clinical  Lectures  on  r)iscase  of  the  Hip-Joint;  "  "Spinal  AiKcmia,  with  Partial  I'aralysis  and 
Want  of  Co-ordiuation  from  Irritation  of  the  th.Miital  Organs;"  "JN.'port  on  Fractures;  "  "  Re- 
port on  Pott's  Diseiise,  or  Caries  of  the  Sidiie,  Treated  hy  Extension  and  ITaster-of-Paris  Band- 
age; "  "fhi  Disea>e  of  the  Knee-Jomt;  "  "( >n  the  Deleterious  Results  of  a  Narrow  Pre]iuce  and 
Preputial  Adhesions;"  "  Spondylitis  and  Rotary  l^ateral  Curvature  of  Spine;  "'  "On  the  .Necessity 
of  Cutting  ( 'ontractnred  Tissues  in  Cases  of  Deformity  hefore  Traction  is  Attemiited."  Having 
hecu  horn  on  the  i.'!i|h  of  Feliruary,  Dr.  Sayre  has  been  one  of  those  peculiarly  situat'^d  pei-sons 
who.se  birthdays  ,ome  hut  ontv  in  four  years.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  visitation  of  oih!  of 
thes.' memoral)le  <lays  for  Dr.  Sayre,  February  L".)th,  isid^,  [;,.v.  Dr.  William  R,.  Huntington, 
a  warm  friend,  indited  in  his  honor  from  Crace  Church  Rectory,  New  York,  the  follo\ving 
charmingly  suggestive  lines; 

TO   DR.    8AYRE. 

Dear  Doctor  Sayre,  and  is  it  true 
That  Nature  set  lier  clock  for  you 
Some  four  and  fifty  years  too  slow? 
IIow  clever  of  her  to  foiekiiow 
Tliat  j'ou  would  keep  yourself  .so  young, 
So  firm  of  heart,  so  stout  c)f  lung  ; 
That  she  would  never  bu  detetted, 
Or  you  so  much  as  e'en  suspected 
Of  being  older  by.a  day 
Than  le.ap-year  records  seem  to  say  ! 
Eighteen,  dear  friend,  or  seventy-two, 
Whiche'er  it  be,  good  luck  to  you  1 
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JAMES  TTLLINGT-IAST. 

Jamks  Tii,i.TN(iiiAsT,  of  Bufl'jilo,  pn )iniiiciitly  r(iiim'rt(Ml  with  leadiii.L,'  railroads  for  many 
years,  and  latr  Assi^tant-] 'residnit  of  llio  .\>>\v  Yoik  Central  and  Hudson  \l\\vv  JJailn.ad,  anil 
until  January,  i^s:.,  rnsidcnt  of  the  W'a-nri'  SK't'i)inL;--l'ar  Company,  was  liorn  in  Coopcrslowa, 
N.  v.,  .M.iy  sth,  l>i'L'.  JK'  is  a  lin.vd  tU'sc.ndant  of  tlic  Jfov.  (and  Kld.-r)  I'ardon  Tillm-iiast, 
who  was  horn  at  Seven  Cdills,  in  Sussex,  n.'ar  I'.eachy  Ih-ad,  on  the  .^,,utli  eoa>t  of  En-land,  in 
If.L'-i.  The  latter  served  durin-'  a  jDrtiou  of  his  youth  in  I'r.mnveirs  army,  and  at  the  a-e  ef 
twenty-two  years  emigrated  to  Aim'riea  with  the  IJogm-  Williams  I'.aptist  Colony,  whieh  lelt 
En-Land  X..vemher  l:Mh,  Pit:.,  and  as  a  memher  of  it  settled  in  1 'roviden.v,  K.  E  Eroni  -Eook 
No.  1  '^  <if  the  town  reeords  ol'  that  plaee  if  appeal's  that  he  --was  reeeived  ,as  ,a  (piai'ler  shares- 
man  or  landowner."  In  IVnediet's  History  of  IMiiide  Elan<l  it  is  Miid  of  him  that  he  was  •'ol 
the  p.artieular  Baptist  order,  and  ivmaikahle  f,,r  his  idainues.-.  and  piety;"  and  also  that  'Mie 
w.as  sett  as  ;i  Eaptist  :\linister."  His  liist  preaehin-  was  done  in  a  -rove  owned  hy  him,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town.  After  a  lew  ye^ars  he  ereete.l  a  small  huildin-  to  shelter  his  tlo.-k  in 
had  weather.  Suhse,piently,  when  the  need  for  it  hecame  more  nr-ent,  he  huilt,  in  Eod,  at 
his  own  e.xpense  and  on  his  own  grounds,  the  first  meeting-house,  \vliieh  h./  jireseiited,  in  17at», 
to  the  hiapti'-t  Soeiety  in  I'rovidence — the  first  organized  in  Ameriea.  This  e(lilice  was  removed 
in  17:iii  to  make  way  for  a  larger  one  erected  on  the  same  site,  now  the'  ]iroi)erty  of  the  Eirst 
Baptist  Chureh  of  Erovidenee,  upon  the  reeords  of  whiidi  these  faets  are  giv(  n  in  detail.  Elder 
Tillinghast  was  a  memher  of  an  old  and  highly  respeetahle  English  family,  and  the  mottu  of 
his  family,  "Im/  just  and  fear  not,"  evidently  furnished  him  a  standard  from  which  he  never 
deviated.  The  original  iTiat-of-arras  hearing  this  motto  has  heen  preserved  in  the  family,  and 
is  now  in  the  pos-^e^sioii  of  the  sidiject  of  this  sketcli.  Elder  Tillinghast  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  alVairs  hoth  of  Church  and  State,  which  in  that  (hiy  were  closely  if  not  inseparahly  eon- 
nected.  Eor  sixteen  }'ears  lu.^  served  as  a  meml)er  of  the  Town  Council,  and  he  was  also  a 
menihei-  of  the  Ceiier.al  A.-<emhly  of  the  Frovince.  Elis  zeal  in  the  cau-^«'  of  freedom  and 
religion,  intense  at  an  early  age,  grew  more  so  with  advancing  years,  and  lioth  as  a  legislator 
and  a  divine  Ik-  exerted  a  decided  inlluence  upon  }iuhlic  alfairs.  He  contimn'il  to  preach  in  the 
church  of  which  he  was  the  founder  almost  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Ai'ril  L'Tth,  ITl'.i,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-seven  ye.ars.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this  worthy  man  was  Gideon  Tilling- 
hast, horn  ill  I'rovid.'iice  toward  the  clo^e  of  the  la^t  century.  He  sei'ved  an  apprenticeship  as 
a  niechani.;  in  Walpoje,  :\Iass.,  and  wliil.-  there  h.dped  to  huild  the  lirst  power-looms  for 
weaving  cotton  and  \vonllen  faljrics.  In  Im'h  he^  was  employ.'d  hv  Eevi  IJi'che,  of  C.xiperstown, 
X.  Y.,  to  superintend  the  constru<tion  of  a  cotton  factory  ni.'ar  that  village,  calh'd  the  Hojio 
Mills,  in  which  were  huilt  and  starteil  the  lir^t  ]iower- weaving  looms  used  in  the  State  of  New 
York  for  making  cotton  cl,,th.  In  i^-J.\  he  w:is  placed  in  charge  of  the  cotton-mills  started  in 
Whiteshoro',  near  Etica,  N.  Y.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  IJrownsville,  Jefferson  County, 
and  in  company  with  Averill  Smith  and  others  of  Cooperstovvn  started  a  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  and  erected  cotti.'U-mills,  operating  them  a  ntimher  of  years.  At  a  suhsequent  period  ho 
superinteiuled  the  construction  and  operation  of  cotton-mills  at  Eittle  EalE,  where  he  died 
October  EJth,  fSiiu,  aged  sixty-five  years.  He  li.'ft  three  children,  James,  Eram/is  D.,  and  Annie. 
James,  the  .sul:)ject  of  this  sketcli,  inherited  much  of  his  father's  aptitmle  for  mechanical 
pursuits.  Even  as  a  school-hoy  he  exhihited  a  noticealile  fondness  for  machinery,  and  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  shops  under  his  fatlier's  control.  Jn  this  way,  without  the 
formality  of  an  api)renticesliip,  he  became  practically  conversant  with  the  use  of  tools  and  the 
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methods  and  processes  of  mechanical  wdi-k.  Nutwitlistandiiit^'  this,  however,  when  ho  was 
fifteen  yeai's  old  he  entered  a  cmintry  stnre  in  Bruwiisville  as  a  clerk.  After  a  twelve  months' 
experience  he  acce]>ted  a  pnsiti.m  as  clerk  and  iHH.kke.'iicr  with  thr  tirni  of  Bell  &  Kirby,  at 
Dextei-,  .)etfer<iin  County.  When,  suhseiin.utly,  a  new  paitiic'r,  Cai^tain  Bradley,  joined  the 
firm,  the  kci^iin--  of  the  hooks  of  the  J.and  L'omi,any.  en-a-od  in  tlie  development  of  the 
village,  was  addrd  to  his  duties,  whicli,  h.'sido  elci'ical  work,  consisted  <if  making  tires,  sweeping 
out  the  stoi-e,  waiting  on  custonn-rs,  and  k.'..ping  track  of  a  jni-cellan.MUis  stock  of  drugs, 
hardware,  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  notions.  His  salaiy  was  eight  dollars  a  month,  out  of 
which  he  paid  four  for  hoard  and  washing.  In  1-^:;'.'  his  varied  duties  were  still  further 
increased  hy  the  llrm's  het-oining  owners  and  managers  of  a  transportation  line  of  steamboats 
anil  sailing  vessels  running  between  Dexter  tat  the  mouth  of  tln^  Idack  Kiver  on  Lake  Ontario) 
and  (Jswi'go.  Leaving  this  lirm  in  Is|o,  lie  w.-r;  employed  lor  nearly  two  years  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Brownsville  Cotton  }ilanufai'turing  I'o.'s  store  ;ind  otlice  alfairs.  Toward  the 
close  of  fS41  he  joined  with  Alexandei'  ihown  in  buying  out  tiie  store  of  V.  K.  Loomis  &  Co., 
country  mi'rchants  in  Ihownsville:  but  in  1^1.'.  sold  his  inti'icst  in  the  business,  and  with  the 
capital  he  ji,,s<r>sed  (  inliarked  in  the  Lake  ti-adc  His  lir>t  voyag.^  was  nuide  as  supercargo  of 
the  sailing  vossel,  II.  II.  S/:u\  Captain  Jack  \Vd>on.  which  liad  just  been  conii)leted  at  Pillow's 
Puint,  opiio.-^ite  Hacki-tt's  ll.arbor.  and  which,  starting  with  the  (.i.oning  of  navigation  in  ISU, 
took  out  from  the  latter  place  to  Chicago  some  om-  hundred  and  thirty-b-ur  pa.ssengers, 
together  with  their  household  effects,  fai-nung  utensils,  etc.,  etc.  This  w,as  a  memoralile 
voyage  in  many  respects.  The  passengers  supplied  their  ov/n  provisions  and  slei)t  in  the  hold. 
When  the  vessel  touejie.l  at  (Jswego,  ^Ir.  Tillinghast  took  in  two  hundred  barrels  of  salt,  which 
he  stored  in  the  hold  a-;  ballast  to  in<a-ea-<e  her  safety.  Additional  p;i.ssengers  were  also  taken 
on  board  at  this  and  other  jioints  along  the  route.  After  encountering  a  severe  gale  on  Lake 
Huron,  which  carried  away  the  sails  and  mainmast  and  nearly  wrecked  the  vessel,  the  party 
arrived  in  safety  at  Chieago.  Tliei'e  being  no  return  freight  to  lie  had,  ilr.  Tillinghast,  obeying 
instructions  from  Bulfalo,  liought  all  the  wheat  h<'  could  eolleef  at  Chicago,  Pacine,  and  Michigan 
City,  amounting  to  less  than  three  thousand  bushels,  and  ivturmd  with  it  to  Bulfalo,  arriving 
during  the  famous  September  gale  of  is}  1.  This  cargo  was  the  second  shipment  of  grain  from 
Chicago  to  ButTalo,  and  was  subsequently  sold  so  as  to  net  about  forty-eight  cents  per  bushel 
for  freight.  In  J  sbc  .Mr.  Tillinghast  abandoned  the  lalce  traitic  to  join  his  father  in  establishing 
a  machine-shop  and  foundry  at  Little  Falls.  In  the  spring  of  18^1,  having  determined  to 
engage  in  railroading,  he  gave  np  Ids  interest  in  the  foundry  and  accepted  a  position,  on  the 
Utica  and  Schenectady  ivoad,  as  extra  fii'eman  of  engine  No.  lo,  hauling  a  gravel  train.  In 
July  following  he  accepted  an  offer  nuide  by  several  of  his  friends  interested  in  the  building 
of  the  Rome  and  Watertown  Poad,  of  which  but  twelve  jnih  s  had  then  been  constrncted.  In 
this  work  he  performed  ahnost  every  imaginable  servii'e  ;is  occasion  reiiuired,  and  at  last  became 
Acting  jMaster-Mechanic  and  Assistant  Superintendent  uf  the  road.  In  the  spring  of  1S5G  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  ilotive  Power  on  the  Northern  Railway  of  Canada, 
from  Toronto  to  Collingwood.  Here  he  was  again  bronght  into  contact  with  the  lake  traffic,  as 
the  Canadian  road  ran  in  connection  with  steandioat  lines  between  Collingwood  and  Chicago. 
Becoming  interested  in  steam-iiropcUers,  ]\Ir.  Tillinghast  retired  from  railroading  at  the  close 
of  1SG2,  and  joining  with  Captain  R.  Montgomery,  of  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  ^^'ard,  of  Detroit, 
organized  a  line  of  steam-propellers  to  run  between  Goderich,  Port  Huron,  and  Chicago,  in 
connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Road,  and  for  a 
year  or  more  was  active  in  its  management.  During  this  period  he  established  his  home  in 
Bnffalo,  and  has  since  remained  closely  identified  with  that  eit\-,  although  frequently  absent 
from  it  in  the  discharge  of  his  varied  otiicial  duties.     In  iMii  he  sold  his  steamboat  interest  to 
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accept,  temporarily,  at  the  i^ecpiest  dt  the  Pre-sideiifc  and  C'eiieral  Manager,  the  pnsitieii  of 
yuperinteinleiit  of -Motive  I'ower  .m  the  :\lirhi-an  Soutlieiai  K'-.ad;  and  in  Jnly  of  tliesauie 
year  lie  took  a  position  as  assistant  under  his  old  friend,  .Mr.  .1.  L.  (Iraut.  then  (leneral  Super- 
intendent of  tlio  IhUfalo  and  Krie  J;ailroa(L  Ju  fdiruary,  1 -•;:.,  he  was  reipiesled  hy  Dean 
J.'iehuiond,  then  Ihvsideid  of  tiie  Ihilfaloand  Krie  and  New  York  (  V'ntral  h'oad,  to  ,.ntei- 'the  ser- 
viee  of  the  New  York  ('eulral  IJailroad  Co..  and  doiii-  so,  was  appointed  Superinlend<nt  of  tho 
Western  Divisiim.  Mr.  'I'dlin-hasl  made  the  a-Njuaintanee  of  the  late  Commodore  A'.auderliilt 
ill  1S(17,  when  the  latter,  who  had  hut  tiien  iveeutly  ae(piireil  ;i  lai-ge  interest  in  the  Central 
lujad,  was  making  his  lirst  trip  of  inspection  ,i\er  it.  'J'he  great  "  U'ailway  King"'  was  deeply 
impressed  hy  Snjierinteinlent  Tillinghast,  an<l  speedily  diseoverecl  under  his  unostentatious 
exterior  many  traits  and  (pialities  which  eommended  their  possessor  as  a  man  of  keen  oliserva- 
tion,  sound  pra<iical  knowledge,  e.Kcellent  judgment,  and  supeiaor  \v<irtli.  The  frieud.sliip  liorn 
duriug  that  i)rimary  interc/oiirsi'  givw  with  advancing  years  and  teniuiiate(l  only  with  tho 
death  of  Mr.  Van(ierl.ilt.  When  the  Commodore  acquired  ;i  •■..ntrolling  interest  in  "Tho 
Central,"  he  mad(^  Mr.  Tillinghast  its  General  Superintendent,  with  hcadiiuarters  at  Alhaiiy. 
C)n  numerous  occasions  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  iidrusled  hy  him  with  important  contldeiitial 
duties,  and  was  relied  on  for  information  regarding  the  growth  of  the  traflic  on  the  road  and 
its  general  prt>spects.  As  an  outcome  of  the  lucid  explanations  and  demonstrations  of  Superin- 
tendent Tillinghast,  made  to  the  Commodore  on  his  frequent  triiis  of  ohservation  over  the  road, 
the  plan  of  four  tracks  was  decided  upon  and  carried  out  with  the  nmst  remarkable  results. 
]\Ir.  Tillinghast  resigned  as  Su]ierintendeut  in  issi,  at  which  date  the  tonnage  carried  liy  the 
road  was  about  t.^nfold  \vhat  it  was  in  isCa,  when  the  lirst  through  freight  lines  were  established. 
During  this  period  also  the  rates,  which  in  isc.j  averaged  three  ami  thirty  one  hundredths  cents 
per  mile,  had  steaddy  decreased,  and  in  fssi  averaged  as  low  as  s.'Ven-tenths  of  a  cent.  In 
IsTs  and  IsTH  i\[r.  Tillingh.ast.  in  ad.litiijii  to  his  other  duties.  Idled  the  double  position  of 
Presitlent  and  (b.-iieral  i\lanager  of  the  Canada  Southern  Railway,  ami  it  was  owing  to  his 
personal  exertions  that  the  Dominion  Parliament  at  Ottawa  ]iassed  laws  under  which  tho 
bonds  and  obligations,  and  the  I'oad  itself,  were  reorganized  ■without  loss  t<j  the  stockholder.?. 
In  Issl  he  was  a])poinled  by  :\Ir.  Win.  IT.  Vaiid.abill,  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  New- 
York  Central  and  flu.lson  p'iver  b'ailroad.  After  the  death  of  the  Hon.  AVebster  Wagner,  in 
1SS2,  j\[r.  Tillinghast  acted  as  \'ic(- 1 'resident  of  the  Wagner  Sleepiiig-l'ar  Company,  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Augustus  Schell,  in  l^M,  he  became  its  I'resident,  wlii.'h  office  he 
resigned  in  January,  Iss.">.  Withr.ut  relincpiishing  his  other  ofllcial  trusts,  he  acted  in  1883  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Niagara  River  Bridge  ComjJauy,  and  as  such  had  charg(>  of  and  superin- 
tended tho  building  of  the  new  Cantilever  Bridge,  which  was  formally  opened  for  traffic 
December  2otli  of  the  same  year.  Ami  now  Us:':'.),  being  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
having  done  his  share  of  life's  work,  ^Mr.  Tillingh.ast  has  withdrawn  from  business  activities, 
and  is  content  to  jiass  tlu'  remainder  (,f  his  days  in  peaceful,  well-earned  retirement.  It  is 
remarkable  that  all  the  oflices  and  positions  of  trust  ■which  he  has  held  liave  l>een  tendered  him 
without  any  solicitation  on  his  own  part,  and  that  he  has  never  demanded  a  fixed  sirm  for  any 
service  rendei*ed,  relying  on  the  zeal  with  which  he  served  his  employers  to  secure  him  adequate 
compensation.  Faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  from  the  humblest  to  the 
highest,  has  been  the  rule  of  his  life  and  has  earned  its  reward.  Coupled  with  this  principle 
has  been  a  quiet  dignity,  born  of  honest  doing  and  intelligent  thinking,  and  underlying  both 
exists  the  sterling  cli.aracter  which,  in  large  degree,  has  come  down  to  him  through  generations 
of  God-fearing  and  ( loddoving  ancestors.  The  diversified  experience  of  Mr.  Tillinghast  in  con- 
nection with  railroads  is  probably  without  a  jiarallel  in  this  or  any  other  (.ountry.  Thorough- 
ness has  been  his  disting'uishing  characteristic  in  wdiatever  he  has  undertaken,  and  each  step  of 
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Ins  jirop:ress  has  lieen  markeil  by  zeal  in  the  dischari^'e  of  duty  and  lideHty  in  the  a(hnini>tration 
of  every  trust  ennlided  t')  him.  Tlie  wisdom  of  his  jud.nni.'nt  and  Ins  relialiility  in  all  emeryen- 
cies  and  under  every  vai'ieiy  of  eireunistan<-e  liav(.'  earned  tor  liini  the  lii-li  and  resjionsihle  posi- 
tiuns  he  so  Inn-  au<i  taitldully  h.dd,  and  with  tliem  the  resiieet  and  esterm  of  raili'oad  oilieials 
far  and  near,  and  of  the  -enei'al  imhlie  as  well,  lie  is  n  man  uf  few  words,  and  is  exeeedin,<,dy 
quiet  and  undemonstrati\e  in  Ins  manners.  Isevertheli'ss  he  is  a  deep  thinker,  and  in  his  own 
way  hoth  ainive^  and  determined.  In  all  his  hnsine.ss  ah'airs  he  worked  systematically  and 
rationally,  however  --reat  the  ja'essnre,  iu  tin;  end  aecompli^hin--  tlie  results  aimed  at  without 
any  waste  of  time  and  witliout  a  partiele  of  unneei-s;try  friction.  He  is  affahle  and  kindly  in 
his  intercourse'  witli  all,  and  among  his  numerous  frimids  he  is  well  known  for  his  many  social 
virtues — not  the  Ica^-t  of  wlii.di  is  a  generous  hospitality,  ^dr.  Tillinghast  v.-as  married  Ocioher 
2-id,  1843,  to  ilary  William-,  at  Liniprick,  Jeffersun  County,  N.  Y.,  who  died  at  Atlantic 
Beach,  near  Portland,  :\le.,  August  -Joth.  l.s.v.),  leaving  three  clnldren— dames  AA^  Tillinghast, 
now  Alanager  for  the  W'estei-n  Union  Telegraph  Co.  at  Buffal'i.  in  which  service  he  has  heen 
since  he  left  school;  Kate,  married  to  Air.  T.  P.  Ihirtiss,  of  the  llowai-d  Iron  AVorks,  Puifalo; 
and  Annie,  the  wife  of  Mr.  F.  1).  Stow,  General  Agent  for  the  Alerchants'  Dispatch  Transj.or- 
tation  Co.  Air.  'I'dlinghast  was  marrieil  to  his  second  wife  (.formerly  Airs.  Susan  AA'illiams, 
widow  of  his  lirst  wife's  brother)  on  July  'J,"ith,  Is^i.'. 


FELTX   J^   liimNOT. 

Hox.  Felix  P.  P.im-\(:it,  a  prominent  citizen  and  large  hearted  ])]iilanthropist  of  Pitts- 
hurgli.  and  for  more  than  fortydive  years  coimect.'d  with  the  sieel  industry  of  that  city,  was 
horn  Feburary  Ttli,  1s_'m,  at  the  Fnited  States  Ars.Mial,  Newport.  Ky.  Ilisfatlier.  Col.  Hilary 
l-Srnnot,  was  a  native  ..f  Pennsylvania,  ami  was  .aiipointeil  fi'om  tliat  State-  to  tlie  L'nitcd  States 
Alilitary  Academy,  wliere  he  was  graduated  in  1M4.  At  the  time  of  his  son's  biith  he  was 
temporarily  stationed  at  Newport  Arsenal,  but  a  year  later  was  ordered  to  Pittsburgh.  Five 
years  later  he  retired  from  the  army  and  purchased  a  lai'ge  tract  (if  land  covering  the  site  of 
the  present  Union  I'aihvay  Peiiot.  He  was  successful  in  his  business  enterprises,  attained 
prominence  in  local  affairs  in  Pitt -burgh,  ami  died  tliere  Alarch  -JCth,  1872,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  ago.  His  <ddest  son,  the  suiiject  of  this  sicetch,  entered  Jefferson  College,  at  Can- 
nonsburgh,  when  fourteen  years  of  ago.  ll.aving  linished  his  collegiate  studies  he  engaged  as 
a  civil  engineer  with  W.  Alilnor  P(.)liert.s  and  A\as  oi'cupied  in  this  profession  until  1842,  when 
lie  became  interested  in  the  milling  business  at  Pock  Islan.l,  PI.,  whither  he  removed.  In 
addition  to  this  he  dealt  in  wheat  and  grain  and  o\vned  and  manageil  a  store  at  Camden,  on 
Pock  Piver,  where  his  null  was  situated.  The  business  of  his  null  proved  very  successful 
owing  to  the  universal  advance  in  the  price  of  breadstuffs  v^'iiich  took  ]ilace  at  thai  pei-io.l  and 
which  was  conseipieid,  in  jiai't  at  least,  ujion  the  f.imine  in  In-land.  In  1847,  I'mding  himself 
in  the  possession  of  a  eondortalile  fortmie.  Air.  Prnnot  returned  to  Pittsburgh,  establi.shed 
himself  there  iiermanently  and  invested  a  portion  of  his  v,-ealth  in  the  steel  works  founded  in 
the  following  year  l)y  the  firm  of  Singer,  Ilartmann  i.\:  Co..  in  which  he  beeami^  a  silent  partner. 
Their  works  weie  jirobably  the  first  on  a  large  scale  established  in  Hie  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
about  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  steid  used  in  the  United  States  is  manufactured.  They  are 
among  tlie  largest  and  most  perfec  tly  eijuippeil  in  the  United  Slates,  eover  an  area,  of  between 
nine  and  ten  aeivs,  and  give  employment  to  upward  of  six  hundred  workmen.  In  Is."-:) 
changes  were  nuide  in  the  lirm  which  in  that   year  toidv  the  stvle  of  Singer,  Ninnek  t^:  Co., 
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Limited.  Mr.  Brunot's  mnncctidu  with  tlir  liusiin'ss  li;is  liceii  contimidus  from  its  foundation 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  said  of  ;\Ir.  I-.nm.it  that  from  a  very  oarly  pci'iod  in  liis  life  lie  has 
evinced  a  warm  intiMi'st  in  everything  liaving  for  its  ohjoct  tho  advancement  of  the  pubhc 
welfare,  and  that  "thoro  lias  not  hccn  a  moment  in  his  maidiood  iii  wliidi  he  has  not  had  some 
benevolent  or  ri'lormatory  intrrost  in  hand  or  in  licai't."  An  mtlmsiastic  believer  in  the 
great  value  i>f  education  and  the  imiioilance  of  ri'uiling  as  a  means  of  enlarging  knowledge  and 
strengthening  character,  he  was  one  of  tlie  eliief  niovois  in  tlie  work  of  founding  the  Mercantile 
Library.  This  institution,  tlie  building  of  whi.h  alone  cost  a  (luarter  of  a  million  dollars,  is 
one  that  has  accomplished  no  end  of  good  in  an  educational  way,  and  it  is  justly  regarded  with 
pride  hy  every  intelligent  litizen.  ^\v.  Ibiuiot  was  its  Ih-esident  during  many  years,  and, 
apart  from  his  labors  in  founding  it,  has  aided  very  matt  rially  in  its  advaneeniont  diii'ing  his 
long  connection  with  its  alfairs.  lb'  was  the  projcetor  of  Library  Hall  and  is  still  one  of  its 
managers.  In  ^'arious  other  avenues  ami  Holds  of  usetuliiess,  i\li-.  Ili-unot  found  more  or  less 
scoi)e  for  the  exerei-,.  of  wise  [.hilanthropie  etfort,  and  at  the'  opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  had 
already  made  for  hinixlf  a  name  and  fame  whieh  without  another  deed  would  have  long 
survived  him.  The  son  of  one  of  the  nation's  trained  soldiers  and  by  profession  an  engineer, 
his  serviees  would  do,,! ,t b-s  ha ve  prov< •(!  ( if  high  value  in  ;i  military  eai.aeity,  and  su.'h  was 
the  opinion  of  a  personal  friend,  high  in  authority,  who  otb'ivd  liim  rank  and  military  com- 
mand soon  aftei- tlio  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  ^Ir.  l!runot"s  patiiotism  was  perfectly  equal 
to  any  personal  saeritii-e  or  lisk,  l)ut  he  knew  his  own  heart  best  .and  respectfully  declined  the 
high  honor  tendereil  him.  ( 'onseious  th.at  he  eould  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  by 
devoting  himself  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers— a  iluty  b)r  whicdi  he  was  admirably  fitted 
by  nature  and  the  tr.iining  of  his  lif. — he  determineMl  to  give  himself  up  to  this  work.  His  first 
opportunity  came  with  the  great  battle  of  Shib.h.  The  wail  of  sutfering  that  reached  the 
North  from  that  tield  of  carnage  IoucIkmI  eveiw  heart.  At  I'iltsburgh  two  relief  boats  were 
immediately  stocked  with  medicines  and  supplii's,  and  ]\lr.  IJrunot,  wdio  had  been  among  the 
most  active  in  getting  them  i-eady,  giving  libei'ally  of  Ids  means  in  procuring  what  was  neces- 
sary, was  pla.ced  in  command.  Accompanie(l  by  a  small  band  of  volunteer  nurses  and  surgeons, 
he  moved  with  ins  little  tleef  (bivni  to  the  Teimessee  Eiver,  using  .all  possible  speed,  and  at 
I'ittsburgh  Landing  began  his  nobb;  \vork.  After  rendering  all  the  jiiil  in  his  power  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Ibamot  took  nearly  four  Inmdred  of  the  sick  and  wounde.l  aboard  his  boats  and 
returned  to  Littsburgh.  On  the  way  back  .Mr.  Ibunot  was  himstdf  iirostrated  by  his  arduous 
labors  and  actual  contact  with  disease,  and,  sutYering  from  blood  poisoning,  was  conlined  to  his 
home  for  several  weeks.  tie  was  no  sooner  up  and  about  .again  than  he  resmned  his  self- 
appointed  ta-^l;,  working  with  all  his  heart  ,and  energy.  It  w,as  suflicient  for  him  to  know  that 
his  services  were  reipiinMl  at  any  jioint.  Tliitln'r  he  went  with  all  pos.sible  speed,  perfeidly 
regardless  of  danger,  being  greatly  aidi'il  in  his  nioveimaits  by  "a  pa.ss  from  Secretary  Stantun 
which  allowed  him  t<i  go  through  the  lines  at  all  places,  wherever  and  whenever  he  would." 
Early  in  tli.'  summer  of  lsc,:i  y\y.  Ibamof  was  requested  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  .a  small 
corps  of  volunteer  sm-geons,  medical  cadets  and  othei's,  org.ani/.ed  under  the  au.s].ices  of  ilie 
Pittsburgh  S.anitary  Committee  bn-  work  at  the  front.  lb.  gladly  accepted  the  call,  an<l  with 
some  twenty-five  persons  proceeded  to  the  liel.l.  They  li.ad  lieeu  engagcHl  in  tlieir  work  at 
Savage  Station  several  weeks  when  the  b.attle  (.f  Caines"  Mills,  the  first  of  the  great  seven  days' 
battle,  was  fought  on  Juite  L'Tth.  iMcClellan's  change  of  base  had  commenced.  The  Union 
troops,  where  l\v.  Biam./t  and  his  band  w.^re  stationed,  were  ordered  to  I'etreat.  Sudi  was  the 
sutYering  about  them  among  the  wounded  that  were  to  be  abandoned  that  .Mr.  Brnnot  could 
not  bring  himself  to  leave,  but  with  eleven  of  his  young  men,  who  would  not  desert  him,  he 
stayed  behind  and  kept  faithftdly  on  with  his  work.      When  the  L'niun  forces  withdrew,  the 
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Confederates  took  possession  of  the  imiiit  wiiere  they  wwv  l.M;itc(l  at  Savatre  Station.  i\Ir. 
Pruiiot  was  tnlil  he  would  not  l>r  iiKilcstccl  prnvidiMl  lie  w.uild  aid  the  men  in  t^ray  as  well  as 
those  in  hhie.  In  whieli  he  eunsriitcd.  11. ■  k.-pt  al  liis  w.irlc  'U^v  nearly  a  werk,  wlu'ii  for  some 
reason  of  tliuir  own  the  CjufiMlorato  aulhoritios  hrolco  ihrir  woi'd  and  t<jok  tlie  wli.ile  party 
prismiers  and  soiit  thcni  to  the  awful  harh.ira^;-.-  ..f  lal.hy  pi'ison.  Tlii-y  wrr<' thrust  in  with 
the  others,  the  only  advanta-v  allowed  heiii-  that  :\lr.  P.runot  was  tivated  as  a  ]ihysirian  and 
[icriniftod  to  sloop  in  tin-  i-ooiu  set  aside  for  t!iat  idass  of  prisoners.  They  were  I'ohlied  of  their 
niediein.'s  an<l  ol  any  little  appliances  f.  .r  personal  (onitort  they  had  aliout  tli.'ni.  After  an 
iiieareeration  of -M.-ht  days  .Ah'.  I'.runot  was  e.-dled  ont  hy  tlie  authorities  and  told  that  he  was 
to  he'  sent  to  Wa-hin-ton  to  ne-otiate  an  e.\ehaii-e  of  himself  and  two  of  his  eoiii]ianions  for 
the  well  kn.iwn  Lavnvnee  Washington  and  two  ]ininiinent  Soutlierners.  who  had  fanen  into 
Federal  hands  under  -rave  eireuinstan.vs.  A  pled-e  havin-  l.eeu  exaeted  from  him  that  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  Ins  mission  he  ^\■ou!d  retuj'ii  to  conlinement.  he  was  despatelied  to  the 
Capital  hy  the  way  of  I'etershur.^'  and  fortress  Monroe.  When  admitted  to  Seeietai-y  Stanton's 
presence  he  said;  "  I  came  to  sei'  if  you  would  exclian,L;-e  im'  for  a  ri'liid."  "■  [  would  ei\-e  nine 
of  them  for  you,"  replied  Stant-ai,  wlm  was  a  wai'm  pergonal  friend  of  ^ifr.  lirimot.  Ihit  when 
the  conditions  were  ...tat.  d  Mr.  Stanton  explained  that  the  exchan-e  coidd  not  In-  elfected.  lie 
further  said  that  Air.  i'.runot  must  not  thiidc  of  retni-mn--  to  K'iehmond,  as  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  tlie  face  of  the  UKjst  explicit  sti[)ulations  hetween  the  two  armies  that  men 
eng-aeed  in  aidin.i;- and  eariuLT  for  the  wounded  on  the  lit  Id  of  hattle  should  not  he  taken  or 
held  .as  prisoner^  of  wa,r.  Ihit  Mr.  I'.runot  had  yiven  his  word  and  he  was  not  the  man  to 
regard  his  ohligation  ligditly.  He  therefore  hraved  the  anyer  of  the  Se.avtary  and  went  hack 
to  Savage  Station.  i-e}iorting  the  failui'e  of  his  mission.  I'ortunatidy  ior  him  the  ex.diange 
conninssioners  wei'e  tlien  at  that  point  and  his  exchange  was  si  ion  elfected.  I'pon  hisd.partnre 
he  received  from  the  Contederate  ofti.vi's  a  written  attest  that  h.'  had  kept  faith  with  them  and 
returned  as  a.grc'd.  His  coui-se  during  the  remainder  of  1  he  war  was  maiked  hy  eipial  devotion 
toth(>  rni.m  cause.  Wlienever  he  lieard  of  a  hattle  he  pro.-eeded  witli  all  despatch  to  the 
plac('  it  had  occurred  or  was  octirring,  and  was  unremitting  in  his  elTorls  to  succor  those  who 
sadly  needed  his  care,  d^he  condu-ion  of  the  strnggde  found  him  so  .lehilitated  liy  tli.'  arduous 
characti'r  of  his  services  and  the  eifect  of  malarial  jxiisoning  that  he  was  ordered  to  give  up 
everything-  and  heVake  himself  to  Europe  as  the  only  chance  of  reccvery.  After  seve-ral  months' 
foreign  travel,  in  which  he  was  attended  hy  his  devoteil  wife,  he  felt  a  cliangc  for  the  hotter, 
and  in  the  fall  e)f  Im;.-,  p,.  returned  to  America.  In  l^i;"<.  when  (o.neral  firant,  then  President, 
attempting  to  am.diorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  wlioni  he  hedieved  were  not  always  in 
the  wrong,  as  many  asserted,  .ajipointed  the  famous  P.oard  of  Imlian  Conunissi.^iers,  he  named 
Felix  i;.  Prunot,  of  I'ittshurgh,  lirst  on  the  li-^t.  Mi'.  F.runof  was  chos<>n  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  His  associates  were  Kohertl'amiihell,  St.  L(.uis;  Willi.im  AV.dsh.  rhilad.dphia  ;  Nathan 
Bishop,  New  York;  William  E.  Dodge,  Kew  York:  .lohn  A'.  Earwdl,  Chicago;  (h'orge  H. 
Stuart,  Philadeli.hia;  E.lw.ird  S.  Tohey,  Boston ;  John  1 ).  Eang.  Maine,  and  N'incent  Colyer, 
New  York,  as  Secretary.  The  last-named  resign<.'d  soon  after  the' organization  of  tin-  lioard 
and  ^v,as  suci-i'i'ded  hy  d'honnis  K.  Cree.  of  Fittshurgh.  Without  compensation  for  their  time 
or  s(.'rvices,  and  with  nothing  from  the  Covernment  savi.'  transportation,  thcst.'  gentlemen 
enteii'd  upon  their  mission.  The  jiurpose  of  the  creation  of  the  Board  was  very  clear,  and  in 
ordi'i-  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  it  was  necessary  to  investigate  the  complaints  of  the  Indians 
against  thi;  white  men  chargeil  with  duties  toward  them,  and  also  to  examine  the  sninilies 
furnished  to  the  I'ed  men,  which  it  was  alleged  were  grossly  inferior  and  insuhicient.  The 
result  hore  out  President  (Grant's  views  on  the  snhject.  Croat  good  resulted  from  the  investi- 
gation, and  for  a  few  v'ears  at  least  there  was  no  record  of  flagrant  outrages.     In  the  prosecu- 
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[)ic  work  Mr.  Brunot  took  tlio  must  intense  interest.  "IIo 
iiiohl;-   Iho  various   tribes   and    from   pust  to  post,  going  into 

(iregoii,  anil  Montana.  lie  vi>ilrd_tlii' various  tribes,  told 
n  to  fiv.dy  and  fully  state  their  conipkunts.  His  report.s, 
various  intei'views,  with  re[)rodu<'tions  of  th(i  speeidics  of  tlm 

ahsorliing  interest."  :\rr.  P-runot  met  many  distinguished 
li  liis  fellow  Commissioners  was  deeply  impivssed  witli  the 
iiately  ,,ther  iiit<4'ests  at  Washington  connicted  witii  any 
ie\aiiees  suhstaii t ially  and  permanently:  and  l)ecanse  it  saw 


that  it  would  never  ivenve  llie  support  whi.di  s 
re.-,igned.  I'.ut  all  the  uienihers  of  it  ivtained  1 
in  their  behalf.  Mr.  r.run.it  in  pnrtieular  was; 
ing  their  .-au^e  and  a].iiealing  for  justice  to  the 
the  ba-i.  of  hi^  reasoning  as  well  as  explain  f 
done  them,  safelv  and  with  advantage.      Anion 


mill  have  been  extended  to  it,  the  ("ommissioii 
•ir  interest  in  the  Indians  and  did  good  work 
live  "in  season  and  out  of  season,"  in  advocat- 
A  glance  at  his  oflicial  i-eports  will  .show 
mi'thods  by  which  he  thinks  justice  could  bo 
these  latter  are  granting  lands  to  the  Indians 
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them  to  work  and  instructing  them  how  to  farm.  He  disbelieves 
of  thi^  ^Var  Department,  but  advocates  ilealing  \vitli  them  on  truly 
a  common-sense  manner.  Two  of  his  sentences  advocating  justice 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  "If  National 
;  the  observ.aiice  of  National  ol>ligations  entered  into  with  the  strong, 
■  weak?  To  repudiate,  either  directly  or  by  indirei-tion,  our  solenni 
s  t'eeble  p.'ople  would  be  dishonor,  meriting  the  scorn  of  the  civilized 
Ihat  no  man  has  ever  more  honestly  performed  a  labor  delegated  to 
him  by  the  National  Covernmi'ut  than  has  Mi-.  Brunot  this  labor  in  connection  with  the  Indian 
grievances.  Although  work-iiig^  in  such  broa.d  fields  of  jihilanthropy  as  tho.se  mentioned,  Mr. 
Ih'unot  is  not  insensible  to  his  obligations  as  ;i  citizen  of  Pitt.sburgh.  On  the  lonti'ary,  he  takes 
a  hearty  interct  in  its  affairs  at  all  times  and  in  many  ways  li;is  rendered  valuable  services  to 
the  people  and  to  the  municipality.  In  husiness  w;dks  he  is  as  active  as  he  was  twenty  years 
ago  and  holds  directorships  and  trusteeships  in  a  number  of  leading  corporations,  including  tho 
Bank  of  I'itt-burgb,  the  Safe  Deposit  Comjiany,  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company^  and 
the  Alleghenv  Cemeterv  Association.  He  is  ;ilso  a  iiromiiieiit  director  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  and  of  tin-  (h-neral  llosi.ital  of  Allegheny,  one  of  the  managers  of  tho 
Western  rniversity,  and  for  many  years  has  been  an  active  member  of  St.  Andrew's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Bittsburgh,  of  which  he  is  Senior  Warden.  His  life  has  been  full  of  good 
^vuvks, —ill  which  he  has  been  ably  counselled  ;md  assisted  by  his  devoted  wilV,  an  educated 
Chri-tian  woman,  who-e  own  deeds  ol'  kimhie-s  and  charity  would  reipiin-  a  volume  to  record  — 
and  there  is  no  disputing  tin-  fact  th;it  the  high  honor  in  which  his  name  is  held  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  has  been  won  by  a  series  of  self-sacrificing  and  noble  labors  which  have  had  few 
parallels  in  our  time. 
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EvKK  simv  tho  licv.iliUioniiry  \W\n^\  tin-  [Maryland  I'.ar  lias  li.-m  wlclu'atod  tor  tli<'  leaniin.tc 
and  cliMiurnc  of  its  l('ail(_TS.  ]t  -:ive  to  the  nation  scvci-al  Attorncys-dcnrral  of  tlir  L'nitcd 
States,  as  wrll  as  C'hirf  Justiiv  ■Janry,  who  wore  the  [;iant  i'.>1h'  of  .Alarshall  with  di-nity  and 
power.  With  the  Ki'>\\'th  of  tlio  cmntry  it  has  heconie  iiirivasiii-ly  diflieult  for  a  lawyer  to 
obtain  a  national  reimtation.  ami,  altliou-h  that  liar  has  continiie.l  to  he  adoiiK.l  hy  nun  who 
are  the  jieers  as  well  as  the  stressors  of  the  hrilliaut  J'iiikn.y  and  the  loarned  Martin,  yet, 
unlike  the  latter,  their  fame  is  eoiitineih  t'.r  the  most  part,  to  the  limits  of  Maryland.  Anion-- 
the  lialtimore  lawyers  neiw  livini,'  there  is  no  one  whoso  reinitatioii  has  hccn  so  Ion--  estaMished 
or  is  founded  u]M.n  su.di  a  variety  of  aehievemont  as  that  of  Snern  Teaeklo  Wallis.  The  fol- 
lowing;- sketeh  of  the  man  and  of  his  oareer  will  sIkiw  tho  force!  of  Lessin'^^'s  ajihorism,  "Some 
men  deserve  fame,  othei-s  ohtain  it,"  Tho  ancestors  of  :\lr.  \Vallis  were  amony  the  earliest 
and  host  known  colonists  of  the  eastern  shores  eif  Maryland  and  \'irL;inia.  lie  was  horn  in 
Baltim.ire  on  Se[,temlM.r  sth,  IsLH.  Ho  was  edu(-ated  at  St.  .Mary's  Clollege,  then  under  the 
l^residency  of  Dr.  K.-clrston,  aft<-rward  the  distinguished  Archhishop  ,,f  Baltimore,  and  re,-eived 
his  de-ree  in  I  >:;■_■.  In  the  same  ye.ar  he  hc-an  the  study  (if  law  in  tho  office  of  \Villiam 
Wirt.  wIki  had  heeu  the  Attorney-(;,.nor,-d  of  the  L'uited  States  and  the  welhknown  leader  in 
the  pro-caition  of  Aamn  I'urr  for  hi-h  treason,  ilr.  AVirt,  as  the  reader  of  his  spoerhes  will 
rememhi/r.  was  an  aecom[)lislieil  rhetorician  and  irne  scholar,  as  well  as  a  --i-cat  lawyer,  and  he 
(hrocted  the  stiulies  of  his  vouult  pupil  in  a  thorough  course  of  Kiiglish  literature  as  well  as  in 
law.  Air.  Wallis  was  admitt.M  to  the  I'.ai-  as  soon  as  \\r  caUKt  of  ago.  .and  ac(iuire<l,  without 
any  grc-it  delay,  an  extensive  practice  and  a  reputation  as  a  soiunl  advisi'i-  and  hi-illiaiit  ,-idvo- 
cate,  which  has  sidise(pi,'ntly,  diiriiii;-  his  long  career,  hcen  constantly  heightened  and  con- 
tiruied.  Tho  m.-iin  activity  of  his  life  has  hen  as  a  lawyer,  hut  it  will  he  shortly  seen  that  he 
has  found  time  and  energy  to  lahor  nnich  and  accomplish  nmch  in  many  other  spheres.  l)uring 
his  career  of  more  than  li.-df  a  ccntin-y  as  liue  (.f  the  forem<.st  1,-iwyers  of  Jlaryland— ;ind  during 
a  large  part  of  that  period  he  was  regarded  as  the  l,.ader  of  the  i'.ar— ho  has  argued  thous,-uids 
of  causes  hefore  the  courts  of  his  own  State  and  a  largo  numhi-r  of  important  appeals  hefore 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  he  has  heen  called  uitou  to  give  innumerahle  opinions 
upon  questions  of  puhlic  as  well  as  private  interest,  and  to  .-idviso  u})on  all  manner  of  transac- 
tions invidving  the  fortmies  ami  reiuitations  and  lives  of  men  and  women.  (July  those  who 
have  had  a  similar  o.\i)erii-nco  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  tho  vast  amount  of  lahor 
and  thought  and  vital  energy  absolutely  demanded  for  such  a  performance  in  an  extensive 
practice,  or  of  the  rare  combination  of  aliility,  learning,  tact,  [iractical  sagacity,  and  versatility 
of  resource  requisite  f(n-  its  performance  in  the  masterly  manner  in  which  ilr.  Wallis  achieved 
it — in  the  face,  too,  of  a  Bar  as  able  as  that  of  which  he  was  the  light  and  the  delight.  There  is 
no  branch  of  reputable  professional  life  with  which  he  has  not  been  concerned,  and  he  has  been 
concerned  in  nothing  in  which  he  did  not  excel.  His  eloquence  and  success  as  a  jury  advocate 
and  verdict-getter  were  remarkalMo,  but  not  more  remarkalMe  than  the  power  of  his  arguments 
before  tho  Court,  uiiou  (juestions  of  law.  or  the  skill  of  his  cro.ss-examination.  or  the  ability 
displayed  in  his  e(iuity  pleadings,  which  are  models  of  their  kind.  Most  men  hnd  that  it  is  as 
much  as  in  them  lies  to  l)e  fairly  good  and  Ijusy  lawyers,  and  few  indeed  have  that  in  their 
make-up  which  enables  them  to  attain  real  eminence.  But  Air.  AVallis  is  much  more  than  a 
great  advocate,  for  his  achievements  in  various  other  fields  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  make 
the  reputation  of  four  or  hve  men.      His  published  writings  upon  political,    professional,  and 
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literary  suljjocts,  altliouL^'h  t'oi'  tli(^  iimst  jiart  of  the  cliaracti.'r  (Icnoiiiinated  as  occasional,  are 
uuinenms,  and  tlicy  arc  all  f-iL;iializcil  by  a  hi.uli  degree  of  literary  iin'rit.  No  one  ac(iuaint(  d 
with  the^e  writings  and  aMe  t^  ajipreriate  them  at  their  jnsi  value  e;iu  ilouht  that  their  author 
w.iuld  have  attainecl  nnieh  sncc'ss  it  he  ha.l  eh.  .sen  to  tnlluw  t  he  prolessiun  .it  lettia-s.  Hi-, 
pr.i.luetions  are  repl.'t.'  with  wit  an.l  wisd.un  au.l  ke.-n  .ihs.'rvat i.m  ..f  hie,  hut  th.'ii-  -ivat.  sf 
.•harm  is  the  style  nt  sin-ular  h.-auty.  |Hiwer,  an. I  ele.n'anee  in    whi.h  they  ai'e   wi'ilten.      In   his 

that  writin.n'  omes  hy  natniv.  Simply  as  a  wit,  as  a  maker  id'  e])i,L;rams,  Mr.  \Vallis'  titl.  to 
his  ]i.isiti(>n  is  inilisjintahl.'.  I'.m)}i|.' are  in  tin-  hahit  ot  repeatinL;-  his  --.hmI  sayin-s  as  in  (jther 
ilays  they  reiH>ate.l  those  .>f  (le.,i'L;-e  Sehvyn.  That  th.'V  aiv  wnrth  r.-p.-at in-,  the  Inll.iwnig 
sp.vimens  will  ahundaiitly  sIdw,  ;ilth.>n-h  th.^y  aiv  n..1  p.^i-hap-  tli.'  hcst  .d"  the  e. .in  that  is 
stamp. mI  with  his  imag.'  an. 1  superseriptinn.  ( )n  .m.'  (leea-inii  win. mi  in  att.'udanee  upon  tho 
(.".Mirt  ot  App.^als  .)t  .Mai-ylan.l.  the  argument  n(  his  ..pp.menl  \v,is  end.^Ml  wh.'n  the  Cmrt 
ailj.iurned  in  th.'  att.'rn.Dn.  ami  }di-.  ^Vallis  \v;is  t<>  r.^ply  the  n.'xt  .lay.  Upon  r.'ass.'nd)ling, 
th.'  lawyer  wh.,  ha.l  lim>he.l  th.-  .lay  h.>f.,iv  h.-gg.-.l  leave  t.)  call  the  attenti.=n  .d'  the  (  Vmrt  to 
an.>lh.'r  p..int  in  th.'  ease,  whi.-h  h.'  lai.dly  menti.>n<.'.l.  jid.ling  that  it  ha.l  oe.airr.'d  t.)  Iiim  in  a 
divani  th.'  ]iight  h..lore.  .Mr.  AVallis  h.ygan  his  ivply  hy  saying  at  ..n.v  th;it  h-'  pr.'suni(-d  tho 
Cnirt  w...ul.l  hardly  atta-li  mu.h  importance  t.i  tin-  ii..int  ju-l  ma. le  hy  his  1. -am. ■.!  brother, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  so  llagrantly  in  .ippositi.m  t.i  the  w.dhkn.'Wn  nia.xim,  \'/i/ilai/l ibii.^,  noil 
diiriii/ni/ilii's,  .^iihrcii/iiiil  Ifi/cs.  He  was  one.'  waiting  in  the  State  Library  for  another  cause 
in  whi.di  h.-  was  eon.'ern.Ml  bef.ire  the  s;im.'  L'.nirt  to  b.-  .■alh/.l.  The  .-ase  pr.'ceding  his  was 
being    talked  .ab.mt  by  a  prosy  lawyer  who  un.ler  th.-    rnl.'s  was  entitle.l   t.>  speak   for  an  hour 

and  a  half.       Mr.  Wallis'  colleague  came  into  the  libi-ary  fr...m  th.'  ourtroom,  saying,  "X 

is  gohig  to  talk  his  full  h.nir  and  a  half."  "<  di,"  sai.l  Mr.  \\';dlis,  "yoti  mean  his  eniiity  hour 
and  a  half."  Wlwu  some  on.'  asked  him  what  kin.l  of  a  jD'aiti.c  a  c.'rtain  unsuccessful  petti- 
fogger liad,  he  replie.l,  "  I'.a.l  enough  in  all  .-ons.-ii'nce,  hut  n.it  half  as  had  as  his  practices." 
As  he  was  walking  .l.>wn  ('harles  Strct  .m.-  .lay  with  a  friend,  his  companion  said,  referring 
to  a  man  .ui  the  other  si.].-  .d"  the  str..rl."  Thrvr  g..es  poor  Jones,  Jialf  full  of  whi.skey."  "Yes," 
retnrn.-.l  AVallis,  "an.l  whiskey  the  belter  half."  A\dien  jn'esiding  at  a  i.nblic  dinner  of  College 
Alumni  he  e-all.'.l  uiioii  a  Johns  Il.ipkins  profess. )r,  of  great  r.'pntati.m  in  his  specialty,  to  reply 
to  a  t.)ast.  The  pr. ites:-..r's  sp.-ech  .-oiisisted  of  a  long  apology,  to  the  elfeet  that  he  had  intended 
to  devote  the  picvioiis  .'V.-ning  to  the  jireparation  of  something  to  say  upon  the  subj.'et  of  the 
toast,  hut  having  yit  1.1. mI  to  th."  b'mptati.m  to  hear  Patti  in  .iji.'ra,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
prepare  anything.  ^Ir.  AVallis,  h.-lore  intro.lu.dng  th.' n.'.xt  speak,  r,  sai.l;  "  The  distinguished 
gentleman  could  not  give  us  gi.ater  iileasnre  than  by  the  lid.'lity  with  which  he  has  adhered 
to  what  we  trust  will  always  be  the  motto  of  his  Uinv.'rsity— .-/" /'(r  //o//  rcrba.''  An  old 
lawyer,  note.l  tVir  his  pertina.'ity  in  making  imf.iumled  obji'.'ti.)ns  to  everything,  was  once 
referred  to  in  his  presence  as  the  Xest.ir  of  the  Bar.  "The  mare's  nester,  y.m  m.'an,"  observed 
Mr.  Wallis.  lie  gave  a  new  turn  to  an  (dd  saying  by  remarking,  "It  is  not  worth  that  makes 
the  man,  but  what  tlie  man  is  worth."  Speaking  to  students  f)f  the  importance  ot  industry  ho 
said,  "If  a  man  ever  has  a  great  success  without  working  his  best  for  it,  it  is  rarely  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime — like  marrying  for  love."  Referring  to  Blackstone's  statement  that  our 
ancestors  entertained  a  veiy  low  ;aid  t'ontem]ituous  opinion  of  personal  projierty.  Air.  AA^allis 
said,  "Such  an  .ipinion  was  d.)ubtless  reas.mable  enough  in  the  days  of  King  John,  when  a 
wealtliy  II. 'brew,  on  a  gri.liron,  w.'is  their  only  liaidcing  institution."  In  on.'  of  his  ])ubhsh.'d 
address.'s  he  had  occasion  to  rel^i'r  to  the  pojiular  notion  which  often  attributes  success  to  luck. 
"There  are  iieople,  it  is  true,"  he  said,  "who  stmnble  int.-)  prosperity,  and  get  jilace  an.l  ji.iwer 
by  -what,  to  mortal  eye,  seems  chance.       Reputation  and  the  hon.irs  and  iir.)lits  which  follow 
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it  are  now  and  thon  wat'ti'il  to  a  man,  like  thistle-down,  for  no  liottor  visihln  roason  tlian  that 
ho  liappens  to  1h' ont  in  tlio  s.'iino  w  iiid  with  them.  TIh'  iTowd  attach  tln'insclvcs  often  and 
cling  with  devotion  to  some  siii-nl;irly  f;ivo)'ed  jierson,  as  hnrrs  do  ti>  his  clothing,  simply,  as 
it  wonld  appear,  heeause  h.'  walks  among  them.  lUit  what  seems  does  not  necessarily  represent 
what  is,  and  a  man  mnst  he  hard  to  convinee  if  after  having  nsed  a.  mieioscoiie  once  he  he  not 
satisfied  lor  life  that  things  may  exist,  and  l)i'  compivheMsil.le,  tliom^h  lie  may  neither  see  nor 
xuulerstand  them.  \\'hat,  therefore,  may  appear  lo  he  exceptions  to  tlie  geiieial  ti'iitli  that 
great  resnlts  do  not  spi'ing  from  insnilicient  canses,  are  commonly  found  to  he  strictly  within 
it."  ]n  a  valedii'tory  address  to  a  group  of  young  jiliysicians,  after  referring  to  imiiostors  iu 
the  two  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  he  went  on  to  say: 

"For  tile  most  part  you  have  nui<-Ii  tlie  advantage  Lif  us  in  the  ojiportunities  for  quackery. 
There  is  the  sanction  of  an  old,  and  therefore  [  sniiposc-  we  must  iiresumo  authentic,  story  for 
fearing  that  the  earth  covers  uji  much  of  }oui-  esul  liehavior.  Tln^  lioinan  populace  gave 
countenance,  on  a  nieniorahle  occasion,  to  this  scandalous  idea,  for,  when  the  good  Adrian  V^I. 
was  gathered  to  his  lalheis,  you  ivniemliei'  they  adorned  the  house  of  his  physician  with  gar- 
lands and  insci-ihed  on  it  'To  the  deli  vei'cr  of  his  (-(juntry. '  In  Spain,  where  the  physician 
still  cairies  the  golddieaded  cane,  wliii'h  used  to  he  the  wand  of  your  ottice,  he  never  attends 
the  funerals  of  iiis  patients.  Theiv  is  a  sort  of  ]iopular  sujierstition  that  he  would  be  reversing 
Scripture  and  following  his  works.  The  misdee(|s  of  our  profession,  on  the  contrary,  rest 
mainly  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  an  autojisy  is  connuoiily  a  matter  of  course.  .  .  .  Nobody 
thinks  of  g(jing  to  the  ai)othecai'y's  to  ta-iticise  youi'  prescaaptions,  after  3'our  patient  has  set  out 
on  the  iter  li'iirhridsinii,  hut  tliei-e  is  a  lively  solicitude  generally  concerning  the  hist  will  and 
testament  which  we  lia\e  jirepared  for  hinn" 

In  a  similar  valedictory  a(hlress  to  a  graduating  class  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Wallissaid: 

"It  is  a  common  thing  to  say  that  ours  is  a  spociallv  moneydoving  age.  I  doubt  whether 
this  is  trui  —  whether  men  are  at  all  woise  in  that  regai'd  I0  day  than  they  have  always  been 
since  the  root  ol'  all  evil  was  planted.  In  one  of  the  recently  opened  houses  in  Pompeii,  a 
mosaic  pavement  has  been  found,  in  the  centre  of  wdiicli  in  large  letters  is  the  motto,  Salve 
Lucrum.  Such  a  lll■ote^siou  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  luxurious  lioman,  whom  the  ashes 
of  Vesuvius  over\vlielmed  with  his  lucre,  was  only  a  superfluous  and  ostentatious  piece  of 
candor.  Perha[is,  like  Ixuxl  Byron,  he  desin.-d  to  he  taken  for  something  worse  than  he  was. 
But  he  scarcely  loNcd  money  any  more  than  a  robber  baron,  or  a  Londjard  nsiirer,  or  any  less 
than  a  Wall  Street  financier,  or  a  lender  on  ajiiiroveil  collaterals.  The  curse  of  our  times  is  not 
the  mere  love  of  acquisition,  nor  of  money  as  a  tivasure  and  possession,  but  the  self-prostration 
of  society  before  it  as  a  dignity,  a  principality,  and  a  power.  The  Koman  was  content  to  print 
his  text  on  the  stones  and  tread  it  beneath  his  feet  in  the  revel.  In  our  times  we  reverence 
the  wisdom  which,  in  Poor  Richard's  Almanack,  expanded  it  into  a  gospel,  and  founded  on  it  a 
religion,  whose  Ih'st  and  great  commandments  are  nmltiplication  and  addition.  And  it  is 
because  money  is  thus  not  merely  the  object  of  a  common  human  lust  among  us,  but  of  a 
homage  as  degrading  as  that  of  the  Castilian  courtiers  to  the  crowned  and  sceptred  corpse  of 
Don  Pedro's  leman,  that  no  friend  can  say  Godsi)eed  to  you  without  a  word  of  warning." 

This  biting  ciuality  of  wit,  which  runs  through  all  of  ls\v.  Wallis'  speeches  like  a  scarlet 
thread,  was  never  misplaced  or  obtrusive.  It  was  the  occasional  (unament,  and  not  the  sub- 
stance, either  of  his  speeches  or  of  his  conversation.  He  is  not  the  mere  (h'smr  dc  hoiis  inuIs, 
and  nobody  ever  said  of  him,  as  has  been  said  of  other  wits,  that  he  would  rather  lose  a  friend 
than  a  .ioke.  Throughout  his  whole  life  Mr.  Wallis  has  lieen  a  diligent  student  of  the  Latin, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages  and  literatui'es,  and  he  has  s[)oken  and  written  Sjianish  with  as 
absolute  facility  as  English  fr.im  his  youth.  In  1^4:;  he  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid,  and   two  or  three  years  later  made  a  visit  to  Spain. 
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it  (if  this  visit  ;qiiM-arc(l  in  a  volume  mtitleil  '' ( ilini))srs  of  Sjiaiii,"  imblipliod  h}' tlin 
ill  lS):i,  wlii.h  was  iv,vis,..l  wiHi  imirli  fav..i-  Ixitli  in  this  ouintry  and  in  Kn-iaiid. 
lie  was  Still  liy  tin.'  I'liitrd  Stales  (  uivii-nnicnt  In  Spain  nn  a  special  professiuiial  niissien 
in  iv-ard  tn  t!ie  ]inl)lie  lands  emnprised  within  the  Flurida  eession.  Air.  Wallis  puhlished,  in 
IS.-,:;,  an. .tiler  huuk  uf  a  graver  ehara.'t.>r  eoneernine-  that  emintry  ('which  has  always  hp.d  a 
fharn.  ior  his  imagination)  called  '-Siiaiii,  ]h'r  Instilntiniis,  Politi.'s,  and  T'uhlic  Men."  His 
discwuise  at  the  State  House  of  Alaryland,  in  Annapolis,  upon  tin;  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of 
Ivineliart's  statue  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  also  a  eiilngy  of  Cietjrge  Teabody,  delivered 
hefiire  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore,  and  repeated  liefore  the  Legislature  ujion  its  invita- 
tion, have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Similar  imblication  has  been  made  of  many 
other  addresses  and  lectures  of  his  upon  special  occasions.  In  this  difficult  art  of  special  ora- 
tory, Air.  Wallis' versatility  and  wide  range  of  ac(iniremeiit  litted  him  to  excel,  and  nothing 
can  be  nmiv  exactly  to  the  purpose  than  these  addresses.  He  has  also  written  much  anony- 
mously t'lir  reviews  and  newsjiaiiers  uihui  pdlitical  and  civic  (piestioiis.  For  a  year  or  two  prior 
to  the  war  he  was  one  of  tlie  chief  contributors  to  the  editorial  c.dumns  of  the  I'.aliinu.ro 
Ej-cJiaiKjr,  and  subse.iuently  he  wrote  imiuently  for  the  (iiiu/lr,  []w  linllctin,  and  tlie  ( '/V/7 
Scrrice  Jiifunner.  He  has  been  Provost  nf  the  University  of  Maryland  fur  upward  of  twenty 
years,  ami  has  annually  conferred  their  degrees  upon  the  graduating  classes  in  the  Schools  of 
Law  and  Aledicine,  accompanied  by  allocutions,  which  the  young  lawyers  and  physicians  do  not 
willingly  forget.  Fnr  alnmst.  as  long  a  time  he  has  been  tlie  Piesiileut  of  the  Athenreum  Club 
of  Baltimore,  and  in  IS'.il  ho  was  elected  President  ol'  tin'  ,Mai;\]and  Historical  Society. 
]\Ioiv  recently  he  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  Although  Mr.  Wallis 
held  iniblic  otticB  only  once,  and  then  at  a  fateful  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  <;ountry,  ho  has 
>een  from  his  earliest  manhood  an  interested  observer  of  politics  and  a  platform  orator  with 
power  "  to  wield  the  fierce  democratic."'  Indeed,  his  first  reputation  as  a  very  young  man  was 
made  by  a  siieech  at  a  political  dinner.  Men  of  national  fame  were  present  and  spoke  on  that 
occasion,  but  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  speech  of  the  evening  was  that  made  by 
young  ^\'allis,  in  reply  to  the  toast,  "To  the  memory  of  Alexander  Hamilton."  Mr.  Wallis 
was  a  Whig  and  a  fiXHpU'ut  campaign  speaker  in  the  interests  of  that  party  until  the  rise  of 
the  Know-Xi 'thing  factinii,  when  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy,  to  which  he  has  always 
since  adhered.  In  1  sci ,  when  the  Southern  States  began  to  secede  from  the  Union,  his  sympa- 
thies, as  a  Alarylaiiiler  (whose  family  had  been  attached  to  the  soil  for  many  generations  and 
all  of  wdiose  ties  of  Ijlood  were  Southern)  were  strongly  with  the  South.  He  held,  moreover, 
that  while  a  State  had  no  constitutional  right  to  secede,  the  Constitution  had  not  superseded 
the  inalienable  right  fif  flu;  people  to  change  or  choose  their  form  of  government,  as  their 
fathers  did.  He  did  unt  believe  that  the  Government  had  a  ci institutional  right  to  coerce  the 
seceding  States.  He  was  at  the  same  time  decidedly  opposed  to  the  secession  of  Maryland. 
An  election  to  the  Legislature  of  ISOI  was  for.-ed  uiion  him,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Relations  he  expressed  these  views  in  several  rejmrts  and  cei'tain  vigorous  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  that  body  and  announced  its  policy.  It  was  no  doubt  in  consequence 
of  this  position  and  of  his  prominence  (although  he  was  never  officially  or  responsibly  informed 
of  the  cause)  that  he  was  arrested  without  warrant  at  midnight  in  September,  ISGl,  and  con- 
fined for  fourteen  months — at  first  in  Fortress  Monroe,  then  in  Fort  La  Fayette,  and  afterward 
in  Fort  Warren.  This  long  and  rigorous  confinement  on  an  island  in  the  harlior  of  Boston 
during  an  inclement  winter  seriously  impaired  his  health  and  produced  a  bronchitis  from 
which  he  has  always  sulTered  since.  He  was,  however,  unconditionally  rcdeased  in  November, 
1  S(;-2,  and  returning  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Baltimore,  watched  the  coui'se  of  events  in  silence. 
It  may  be  said  of  Alarylaiid  in  those  days  of  l)lood  and  iron  that  she 
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M  loxv  l.,,r,.iv  tin-  1.1;, ^t 

Ami  Irt  the    lc;^,iiill^  I  liuUilor  past   '' 


It  must  l.r  adilod  that  in  tin-  i-y^^s  <.f  imt  a  frw,  niic  ..f  Mr.  AVallis'  lir-st  titl<>.s  to  admiration 
is  Iho  (li>tiii-iiish,'<l  cliarm  and  [»)V\A\  dl'  liis  manner  and  his  strict  (.lisrrvanc'  of  all  the  aiiu'iii- 
ties  ..f  sn.ial  and  pr.  .fcssional  lilV.  The  youn-cr  men  of  tin'  i'.ar  liavo  for  a  Ion-'  tinio  lonkrd  up 
to  him  as  an  nrlnh'r  vh'ijuul iuri' iii .  Always  widl  drossrd,  --raiTrul  in  mdvcmmt  and  -v.^turo, 
wilh  iii.'ivim,'  cy.'s,  a  coinmaiidin--  ti--ui',',  and  a  voi.r  n.:t  loud,  hut  pciiotrat  in--  anil  niodulaU'd 
■to  p.'ir,M-ti,,ji,  it.  was  inqins^ihlr  to  h,ar  him  addrcssin-  a  Conri  ..r  a  ])oli|iral  lurctm-  without 
privcivin--  at  oner  tliat  hd'c  was  a  man  jiosscssiuL;-  tin-  indolinahlo  (piality  of  distinction.  It  is 
this  tlial  makes  a  man  intcivstin-  ].syholo-ically.  for  a  man  may  he  a  master  of  style  and 
learnin- and  wit,  without  an.usin-  one's  interest  in  the  indivi.lual  himself  as  distin-nished 
from  what  he  says.      Old  Sir  Teter   Teazle   in  the  play  remarks  in  a  fashion  that  always  hrin^^s 

down  the  house,    "We  live  in.a  wi.'ked  world."     This  wicked  world  resemhles,  In.wever,  in 

at  least  one  ])articular,  the  kin-ihun  of  ]i,.;,vrn~il  sutfereth  vi.ijence  and  the  vmlent  take  it 
by  lofcc.  [n  that  (airious  study  of  the  character  of  Xa]iole(.n  which  Taine  pretixeil  [n  his  work 
on  the  ••Ke^inie  ,Ahi(h_'rue,"  the  author  emphasizes  Xapoleon's  freipient.  unscrupulousuiss  and 
umiecessary  violence.  Kenan  r.'iilies  to  this  criticism  in  the  ].reface  to  the  lirst  volume  of  his 
'•lli^-l-ire  du  I'eujae  ddsi-aeh'  l.y  sayin-  that  a  K^'at  man  is  constituted  asmuch  hy  his  defects 
as  hy  his  ,pialiti.'s.  "If  Xap.ilcn,"'  he  says,  "ha.l  heen  well  hrd,  polite,  and  modest,  like  us, 
he  would  not  have  succeeded:  he  would  have  lieeu  as  impotent,  as  we  are."  It  must  he  owned 
that  K'eiian  is  ri-ht,  hut  that  he  is  can  h.ardly  he  an  a-re.-;dile  re11ecti<,n.  Let  us  look,  there- 
fore, with  all  tlie  more  satisfai'tion  upon  such  exceptions  as  there  may  he  to  tli<' ilesolating- 
truth  of  his  rule.  Mr.  Wallis  is  one  of  them.  His  sm-cess,  reputation,  and  diaracter  aiv  con- 
stituted hy  po^itiv.'  -ood  .pialities,  and  not  hy  the  ddds  of  those  (pialiti.'s.  He  is  free  from 
e.e-oism  and  hardness,  while  his  -viierositv,  -entleiiess,  and  delicate  sense  of  honor  are  widely 
felt  hy  those  who  cannot  nnder-^tand  ,.r  are  indillereut  to  the  solid  ipialities  out  (.f  which  his 
success  has  --rown.  Mr.  Wallis  h,-is  ni'Ver  marri('d,  and  aUhou,L;-h  the  consolat iiJiis  of  ;iii  imme- 
diate family  are  lackin,--,  he  yet  has  "that  which  should  accompany  old  aye;  as  honor,  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friend.s." 


HUGH   R.  GAEDEN. 

Hroii  RiCTT.VRDSOx  CtARDEX,  D.C.L.,  liorn  at  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  July  !»th,  1S40,  has 
carved  his  own  fortune,  although  of  an  ancestry  distinguished  in  England  and  France,  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina.  His  piaternal  great-grandfathers  were  Chancellor  de  Saussui'e,  and  Chief 
Justice  Cihhes,  of  South  Carolina.  Tlie  former  was  of  Huguenot,  the  latter  of  English,  descent. 
When  Ciiarleston  was  captured  in  ITsj  the  venerable  Air.  di'  Saussure  and  his  son  Henry 
William,  a.  youth  of  sevi'iiteen,  were  eonlined  in  Ih'itish  prison  ships.  AVhen  exchanged  at 
Phila-hdphia,  young  Air.  de  Saussure  studie.l  law  under  the  tanious  ".Jerry  Ingorsoll,"  married 
Afi.ssEord,  (,f  New.Iersey,  was  1  )irector  of  the  ALint  under  W.ashington,  and  afterward  Chancellor, 
and  President  (,f  tlie  highi'st  couit  of  o(iuity  in  South  ( '.iroliiia,  being  to  South  Carolina  what 
Chancell.ir  Kent  w.is  to  Xew  York.  Thomas  Cibhes  w.as  Chief  .lustice  and  Eandgr.'ive  <,f  South 
Carolina  in  ITi's.  fl  is  -randfalher  was  CoveriKir  of  the  ilai  hado.  s.  Fiom  (hence  the  f.amily 
came  to  Carolina.  The  -raudfalher  of  Air.  Hugh  i;.  (hird.en,  Wilniot  S.  Cibhes,  a  .h's.-eiidant 
of  (he  Chief  .Justice,  Was  a  South  Carolina  i.kinter,  one  of  seven  brothers,  (woof  whom  removed 
to  New  York.     Their  descendants  have  been  identilled  for  years  with  its  history  and  social  hfe- 
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His  mother's  family,  pri<ir  to  tlio  Kovnlutidii,  was  of  A'irL;-inia.  Ili'r  .t^rand father.  General 
Buford,  served  with  disiin.-ti.m  iiiidia-  Cni.Tal  (irt'oif.  llrr  ^Tandfatlier,  William  l^icliardsdii, 
a  deso'iidant  of  William  K'idianlsnn,  of  .Jam.'stcwn,  Vii-inia,  was  a  mrmher  of  the  South 
tVii'oliua  I'rnvisional  C'on.i;'ri'ss  ami  C"oimi;il  nf  SafV'ty  and  ( 'aptaii^  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Sumter  and  Alai'ion  often  eiicamiied  at  "  r.lciondiill."  ('ai>tain  K'iehardsuu's  plantation,  on  the 
"high  hills  of  Saiitee."  and  an  old  porti'ait  nf  llie  proprietnr  still  exists  with  a  sword-thrust 
through  the  eye  made  hy  one  nf  Tarleton's  oltieei's.  The  name  tiarden  was  inherited  from 
Major  Alexander  fiarden,  who  ma.rried  the  sister  of  AVilmot  S.  (iihhes.  Major  Garden  was  the 
grandson  of  the  Keverend  Alexander  Carden,  head  of  the  (.'hureli  of  England  in  the  C'arolinas 
for  years  prior  to  the  li'evohuion.  The  monument  to  his  menioiy  in  v-ld  St.  Philip's  Chureh  at 
Charleston  is  still  well  pre-erved.  His  s^n,  ]>r,  Alexander  Garden,  a  distinguished  physieian, 
was  the  father  of  ]\Iajor  ( larden.  I>uring  the  Ke\-olutionary  War,  Dr.  Garden  sent  his  son  to 
the  University  of  Kdinliurgli :  hut  r<'turning  to  America  without  his  father's  consent,  ho 
entered  the  Continental  Army,  serving  tii-st  as  Ihisign  in  the  Legion  of  "Light-Horse  Harry 
Lee,"  and  later  as  aide-de  eamp  tn  Major-Genei'al  (Ireene.  After  the  war  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Aima  (lil.hes,  entertained  his  friends  at  his  ]ilantation,  "True  Blue,"  and  wrote  the  well- 
known  "  .Vni'cdiites  of  the  .\meiiean  le'volutiim."  He  was  Vice-President  for  South  Carolina 
of  the  Societ}- of  the  ( 'ineinnati,  and  his  eulngy  upon  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckuey, 
President-Creiii^ral  ef  the  Sneiety,  is  one  of  the  gems  of  American  literature.  He  was  also  an 
honorary  memlier  of  the  N\.w  York  Historical  Society.  Major  Garden's  two  children  died 
without  issue,  and  Mr.  Hugh  \l.  (Garden's  father,  Alester  Garden  Gihhes,  hy  special  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  assumed  th.-  name  of  Al.^ster  Garden.  Mr.  Alester  (iarden  graduateil  from  South 
Carolina  College  in  1  ^:M,  married  Lliz.aheth  hieliardson,  and  practised  law  at  Sumter  and 
Columhia  with  his  uncle,  Hon.  William  V\  de  Saussure.  He  hecame  a  prominent  young  lawyer, 
hut  died  in  lslL»  in  the  thirty-thiid  year  of  his  age.  As  a  youth  Hugh  (iai'deii  was  ealleil 
"talented,''  and  even  then  develoi)ed  tireless  energy,  wdiether  at  work  or  play.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Camden  hy  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gilland.  ^As  a  student  at  South  Carolina 
College  he  was  auKMig  the  class  leaders,  was  a  member  of  the  D.  K.  E.  Fraternity,  and  of  the 
Euphradian  Literary  Sneii^ty,  and  gi'aduated  with  distinction  in  ISCO.  He  was  to  succeed  his 
father  at  the  law,  Imt  the  Civil  \\'ar  hi-cNiking  out,  he  entered  the  service  of  his  State,  and  from 
Sumter  to  A]ipomattox  saw  aidivi'  service  in  the  lield.  At  the  captui'e  of  Fort  Sumter  he  was 
a  private  in  IJichardson's  company  from  Sumtir;  at  the  first  hattle  (jf  ]\Ianassas  color-bearer 
of  Kershaw's  Second  South  Carolina  Kegiment ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  authorized  by  the 
Confederate  Gnvernment  to  raise  and  equip  an  artillery  company,  to  he  named  the  "Palmetto 
Battery."  He  had  never  studii/d  eugineining  or  gunnery,  but  with  confidence,  energy,  and  a 
talent  for  organization,  he  contrai-ted  with  John  Alexander,  a  foundryman  at  Columbia,  to  cast 
for  him  six  field-pieces;  aho  with  a  country  saddler  to  make  one  hundred  sets  of  artillery 
harness,  and  with  a  sash  and  lilind  manufacturer  to  make  gun-carriages,  caissons,  battery 
wagons,  and  forges  t-omplete.  He  made  six  of  his  messmates  in  the  army  the  subaltern  otticers 
of  his  command,  and  then  recruited  liis  men  and  established  a  camp  of  instruction.  He  studied 
the  United  States  Ordnance  Manual  with  his  contractors,  and  having  thus  set  all  the  machinery 
to  work  to  constiaict  his  battery,  our  young  gentleman  bought  an  Artillery  Uniform  adorned 
with  red  and  gold  lace;  and  a  lioyish  picture,  still  brilliant  in  color,  saved  from  the  destruction 
of  Columlna  in  Isr.n,  liolds  a  modest  corner  in  a  S(_)uthern  home.  In  casting  those  guns  the 
young  captain  had  trouble  at  the  outset.  There  being  no  bi'onze  gun  metal  in  the  Confederacy, 
he  had  to  use  iron:  and  an  "expert  mineralogist  "  rejiorted  tliat  ii-on  from  the  oi-e  of  an  old 
mine  at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  would  answer  the  purjiose.  From  the  mining  of  the  ore 
to  the  mounting  of  the  complete  camion,  Ca]itain  Garden  had  to  sujiervise  everything;  and  his 
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(lisaiipuintinrnt  may  lie  iiiiagiiiril  wliiai  lie  npsot  tlio  expert's  niiiniim  liy  hnrstinc,'  every  ,i;nn  in 

testiii-.      'I'his  tailure  ninvly  lixed  liis  (Ictcniiinatinn   t<>  siuc 1,  ami  witliiu  a  week  tlii'y  were 

casting:  twelve-pMiiiul  ln-a-s  liowit/.-'rs  fr-mi  tlie  ehiuvli-lnlls  df  Sdufli  Carolina  Imwus.  Jjc 
reported  to  Geiirral  \{n\,rv{  V..  Lc,-,  and  was  assi-nrd  t,,  ,luly  willi  ( icnn-al  llamptdii  and  after- 
ward wiili  GcniTal  II.hmI.  Ill  th(MMnipai-iisfn.inSee(,i:d  Manassas  1,,  Appmnatt-.x  tins  Lattery 
pcrfurined  an  important  jiai't.  At  SulTolk  Lieutenant  (_'<ut,  ot  his  hatteiT,  was  Iviljcd.  and  iiis 
l.rutliri',  Al.'^tia-  Caidcn,  mortally  woun.lod.  After  tlii^  hatllr  of  Antictam.  w-luav  I  ,i.Milciiant 
■]'rin-le,  ,.t  Ins  liatPay,  was  mortally  woim<le.l,  lie  was  -iven  four  .\ap<.l(M,n  .-'ms  eaptuivd  from 
the  enemy  at  Ifarprr's  h\.rry.  Afior  the  liiave  stru.u-'h'  in  tin-  whrat-tidd  at  (  h-t  lyshur.<;-  (the 
'■whirlp.ior'   of   the   l.allloi    Caplain   (lardm   carried   off,  nndor   the  diiveti.m  of  (  hinaal   l.aw, 

four  i'ariot  -uns.  th,.   ,,idy    I'liion   artillery   known   to   have   1 n    taken  from  the   hold  hy  the 

Cunfederat.'s.  On  the  tliird  day  at  (icttyshury:  ho  oh.^vo.l  an  order  whirh  invilo.l  ahn..st 
certain  death.  Durin-  the  lerrihie  artillery  duel  preeedin-  I'i.'k-etfs  ehai-e,  (iarden's  hattery, 
eno:ayed  in  front  of  tlie  peadi-oivhai-d,  was  ordered  hy  (ieiiei-al  l.oiiestreet  to  advaiiee  into  the 
plain  l.v  hattery  siM'tioiis,  and  the  lirst  was  jilanted  ahoiit  thive  hun<lred  yards  in  advance  of  the 
C'nnhMlerate  artillery  line.  Was  it  don.,  lodraw  the  enemy "s  liiv  and  open  the  way  to,-  I'leketfs 
char-e-;'  No  other  hatt.'ry  advanced,  and  soon  th<.  concenti'atcd  hre  of  the  Federal  euns  was 
poured  upon  this  er,„i[,  of  nn-n  and  horses  nntd  only  one  man  remained.  Fi-esh  <h'lails  with- 
drew the  e-uns  ^u^■cessfully,  and  at  the  same  time  an  op]iortunity  was  seized  of  mini-terin.L;-  to  a 
Avounde.l  Federal  oflicer,  n  In-other  I ).  K.  E.,  who  lay  where  he  had  lallen  the  previous  day.  In 
the  attack  on  Foi't  Harrison  inOctohei'.  |sr;t.  Lieutenant  Mc(,)ueen,  of  his  hath-ry,  \va<  shot 
throu-h  thi' hody.  That  day  h.^  captured  four  line  ritlcl  cannon.  At  Aiipomattox,  Captain 
Garden  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  ]-ear  L^uard  and  was  hotly  en.^'aL^'i'd,  wlien  (ieiaral 
John  r..  (iordon  rode  into  tlie  hattery  and  ^ave  an  order  which  silenced  his  -iins  loivver.  The 
law  school  of  the  Fniv.Tsity  of  Vir-inia  received  the  yoiin-  soldier  immediately  aft.-r  tlu^ 
surrender.  While  ther<-  he  iwived  th(!  "11"  Chapter'.. f  the  I ).  K.  E.  Fraterni'ly,  an. I  he 
d.'liver.d  in  I^'.i;  the  annual  orati.m  hefore  the  JefYers.m  So.i.ay.  After  a  hiiel  .■..ui>.'  he 
commeni-e.l  th.'  jaacti.e  .,f  law  with  his  yreat-uucle,  lion.  W.  F.  de  Saussure,  at  C.ilumhia, 
South  Ca.rolina.  Tliis  g.aitleman,  the  former  partner  .if  his  father,  had  pr.ip..s.'.l  that  the 
valuahle  law  lihrary  ..f  Chanc.dl..r  de  Sau.ssure,  the  .-.dl.rti.ui  .d'  f.,ur  generations,  shonl.l  ]iass 
to  Mr.  Card.ai:  hut  it  was  destroyed  in  the  great  ('..luinhia  lliv.  ami  ]\lr.  Car.l.ai,  nnahle  to 
endure  the  misrule  .)f  reconstruction,  moyed  to  Vire-inia  an.l  reside.l  foi'  lilt.'en  y.'ai's  at 
Warrenton,  wdieiv  he  iiraetised  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts.  He  marrie.l  Ln<-y  ( h.i'd.m 
i;.ih.a-ts,)n,  a  la.ly  of  extraor.linary  a.-.-oinplishments,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  .1.  i;..h.a-t- 
son,  form.'riy  Ju.lg.'  .)f  the  Supivme  ('..urt  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  Corporaiion  law  lie.anie  his 
fort..,  an.l  anu.ng  oth.-r  causes  th..  matter  of  the  A'irginia  Mi. Hand  Railroa.l  r.-organization 
introduce.l  him  to  the  liusin.'ss  an.l  pr..lessional  nn.n  of  .X.'W  V.n'k.  A  i)ra.-tici.  inv. living  the 
organization,  cons.ilidation.  ami  I. 'gal  management  of  impoi'tant  corp.irations  linally  di.t..rmine.l 
his  remoyal  to  New  A'ork  in  I-^s:;,  where  he  has  tought  his  ^vay  unaided  an.l  against  gn.at 
odds,  and  in  more  than  one  instam-.'  h..  has  saved  orpoi-ations  from  utter  annihilation.  His 
mtroductioii  hy  the  President  of  th..  Supr..me  Couii  of  .\ppeals  .)f  \'irgiuia  to  the  Bar  of  New 
York,  filed  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  th..  Supr..me  Court,  re.-ites  that 

"^fr.  Cardt.n  has  f.ir  iift.'i.n  years  ht.en  a  promin.'iit  and  sui-cssful  pract iti.in..r  in  the 
Courts  of  V'ir.icinia,  inclmling  the  Sujireme  Court  of  Aj>peals,  an.l  .socially,  morally,  and  \n-o- 
fessionally  h.'  is  eminently  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  all  men." 

The  settlement  of  the  Virginia  State  n..ht  has  re.^ently  engr.nsse.l  much  of  liis  time.  This 
problem  had  for  twenty-five  years  perpl.-x.'.!  die  ablest  finan.di.rs  and  statesmen  ..if  this  country 
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and  England,  Imt  at  last,  (lin 
mi.ssion  and  a  ( 'luuuil  ol'  i.M]uit\ 
.■ITVrt.      Fivdi-ii.'  1'.  ol-ntt.   I'l', 

niannf  th.>  ('Mmiinltr,.;  ;ili<]  ;,11 
-■aVL'  to  tllr  Cninnilltrr  ils  .Ml-I 
active  nM'llllMTnr  lllcCnimnittr 
and  diplnniary;  and  in  .\..vr,nl 
knnwii  til  histury  was  cx.Mnli 
"iJnndlnildrrs-  Cnniniit t.e, "  w! 
National  ivimlat i.-n.       Lr 

"Tm  th.'  final  ivsidt 
lint  this  -r;ui.l  I'.-uli  l:;;s 
disiilawd  in  ll:.'  in;ii:;i-i 
the  .\.-A-  V.irk  I'.ar 
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ittee,  : 


igh  the  ;idnuralil.'  w.irk  .if  a  ( 
(■(inlidrnee  was  ivstdivd  and  ,■ 
ident  nf  th.'  ('entr;d  Trnst  I'. 
AdvisniT  JMiai-d,"  with  I'lvsi. 
st  rii-oi>(a'atinn.      :\Ir.    ( lardei 


t  nnco  a  jieace  C'om- 
a  liMsis  (if  scttl.^niriit  ,'aiTi.d  into 
iniiiany  nf  Xcw  ^'nrk,  was  Uhair- 
Iriitclect  Cleveland  as  Chairman, 
n  as  the  ]e-,il  advisei'  and  most 
■ll.'.l  to  exercise  the  -ivatest  iiatience,  perseverance, 

settlement   .if  the  ,.|d    del.t,    the    largest    sill-le    li.inil 

tate   ,if    \'ir-inia   hi   the    -vntlemen  e,iiis1  itntin.i;-  f he 
iiceesslnl  laliMis  in  this  hehalf  acqnired  a  nimv  than 

IV  distin-aiish.'d  men  e(intrilint<'d  their  intlneiice  and  their  ahility, 
I'mainlv  due  tn  the  jialieiice,  eiier-v,  skill,  ta<t,  and  -;-real  aliility 

iieiit  nf  the  (hdicate  and  diftiiadt    iie-(.ti!itinns  hy    lln-hlJ.  Chu'den,  of 

I'lvsidelit  of  the  New  York  S.mthern  Sncietv." 


iMr.  (ianleii  was  lor  t  w.i  years  Tivsidont  of  the  New  York  Smithern  Soei( 
greatly  to  its  snc<v,s.  The  iMiiu-th  Ammal  Keixirt  of  the  s.ieiety's  pmcei 
"one  of  the  memhers  of  the  Society  was  engaged  in  cillecting  a  S.nithern 
which  he  |,r(.[in.„.<l  to  give  to  tile  Society;"  and  that  "hy  res..lnlion  .if  the  ^ 
' .,     ,.      ^.      ,  ,     ..  .  ^^^^  ^..j.^ 

lie  wi 


will  he  , ■ailed  the  "( harden  lahrary."     Mr.  Garden  nuide  this 
letter  to  the  i'resiihait  of  the  So<aetv,  iireserved  among  its  are 


ly  and  contrihnted 
dings  recited  that 
hish.rical  lihrary, 
ociety  the  lahr;n-y 
in   ^lav,  issi)    in  a 


...  "I  am  en-aged  in  the  collection  of  literary  works  which  poiti'ay  tlie  character, 
genins,  history,  and  traditions  of  the  Sontheni  people.  When  completed  within  the  houmls 
now  dejined,  there  will  he,  ,as  a.  fonndation  for  fntnre  acquisition,  ahout  mie  thous.and  Vdhimes. 
I  desire  ihrou-h  yon  tn  present  these  volnmes  t(j  the  New  York  Sonthern  Sncietv,  to  lorm  the 
hasis  wf  a  Southern  ili-teiical  Lihrary  in  this  city,  with  the  lirm  c.iiivictioii  that  I  c;m  render 
no  gi-e.itei-  service  to  tile  South  or  to  the  memhers  of  onr  Societv  than  hv  lahorim;-  to  presei've 
in  this  Home  of  oiir  manhood  the  traditions  which  clnster  ahont  the  homes  of  onr  yonth.'' 

On  the  c.lh  of  Angnst,  ISDii,  the  Tanversity  of  the  Soulh  cnnferivd  npon  Mr.  ( hn-deii 
t-he  honorary  degree  ,,f  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws.  \n  a  former  a.ldivss  In-f.ire  the  Tnivei'sitv  on 
"The  Dnty.if  the  Vonng  Men  of  the  S.mth  to  Themst'lves  and  to  the  l^epnhlie,"  he  used  the 
apothe-m,  "A   dignilied    sentiment    is   the   handmaid    of   h<inoi\"'  which   has   heen  classed  with 

those  s.iymgs   L.acoii   declaivs  to  he  "the  edge  tools  of  SI ch."     The  New  Y^ork  Columhian 

Celehratioii  in  (  (clolna',  isiii',  to  i-ommeniorate  the  fonr  hnndredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  called  for  nnnsnal  executive  ahility,  and  :\lr.  (harden  was  appointed,  hy  the  .Mayor 
of  New  ^'ork.  Chairman  of  the  Special  io-ct'ption  I'oinmittee,  to  receive  .and  eiitert.ain  tlio 
guests  of  the  city,  lie  is  a  1  lemocrat  in  ]>olitics,  deeply  inteivsfed  in  Democi'atic  ]irinciples 
and  the  success  of  his  friends,  who  .are  among  the  statesmen  of  the  land  ;  hiit  has  never  sought 
]iolitical  oitice,  heing  wh<illy  and  l.ahorionsly  immmersed  in  ]irofessional  dnties.  All  who  meet 
Mr.  (harden  aiv  imjiressiNl  witli  his  personality.  \Vith  a,  veiy  strong  head  and  an  intellectnal 
and  sympathetic  face,  his  convictions  on  any  jioint  enjoin  Inhdity  of  action.  Ilis  manner  is 
dignilieil,  coni'teons,  and  gr.acefnl,  and  his  language  clear,  foi'cihli',  and  persuasive,  commanding 
the  attention  and  insiiiring  the  conlidence  of  nil  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  lie  excels 
as  a.  iiresiding  oflicei',  wdiether  at  a  political,  hnsiness,  or  social  meeting.  Lie  is  of  the  old 
school  in  that  soci.d  life  which  he  lia.s  enjoyed  from  hoyhood,  and  is  a  memher  of  many  leading 
(dnhs;  hnt  his  leisnn^  moments  are  spent  in  the  circle  which  his  accom])lished  wife  adorns. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Garden  is,  in  ahility,  character,  cnltiv.itioii,  and  personality,  pre-omi- 
nently  repi'esentative  of  a  tyjie  of  American  manhood  which  origin.ated  in  onr  older  settlements, 
was  develoiied  hy  constant  contact  with  thi^  world,  and  of  which  onr  coiuitry  is  justly  proud. 


^:: ^rUu/C  / ^^W^^<^^j-t_, 


^ 
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FRANK   BROWN. 

Hox.  Frank-  Browx,  rinvnimr  nf  Miii-ylaml,  was  lu.ni  <.n 
County,    M(l.,    Au-usl    s|li,    I-^lc.      Jn    thr  stcry  of  tlio  caiv. 

advoiititious  aids  nL'  (Mlucatinu  in  tlio  "liiylicr  In-auclics."'  ]nil( 
taken  liy  tlio  man  wlio  has  hrwii  his  own  end  that  it  ma.\ 
whether  tlie  ideaHstic  hfe  ]ti-(iTii(i(ed  hy  eluister  curriculuni  is  i 
than  of  sfren-th.  W'lidc  liie  iianipeivd  cliild  of  fe^rtune  is  uku 
Greek  ru(jts,  and  preiiai  in,Lj;  to  make  the  wonder  grow  how 
manifestly  knows,  his  less  fortunate  neighbor  is  puzzling  hy 
three  "R's"  an<l  takin--  uneonseioiis  lessons  in  the  Look  of  Hi 
at  the  elose  of  his  puMie-sehool  diseiiiline  of  the  proud  pet  win 
Latin,  in  most  of  the  essentials  that  insure  success,  as  an> 
than  those  of  tln'  scrivener.  The  ivsult  is  that  the  graduat< 
a  deal  le.ss  wise  in  praetieal  life  than  he  who  never  "  ran  tlin 
the  self-taught  has  he.n  an  ineiddital  and  inevital.le  though  n 
him  far  in  the  van  of  all  wlm  horned  llehrew  and  calculus  a; 
in  this  age  of  strifes  and  <-oniliats,  nf  gi\  ing  and  ri'Ceivin;;-  Mow 
where  there  is  no  excellence  without  lahor  and  no  aristoei'ai 
places  are  generally  found  fdli'd  hy  men  whose  education  is 
from  fortuity.  Thosi'  who  h.ave  it  thru-^t  upon  them  uncou 
effort  to  feed  them  pr.iduees  sui-feit.  They  are  really  weake 
spread.  The  thirsting  brain  will  always  find  its  own  pabulum.  Those  who  do  nut  hunger 
cannot  eat,  or  if  they  dn  eat  it  is  full  often  at  the  risk  of  mental  enei'vation.  And  hence  we 
finil  the  AVashingfons  ami  daeksoirs  ami  Lincolns  and  AN'ilsens  and  (iormans,  powers  in  a 
mighty  realm,  while  the  nn-n  of  higher  education  ai'o  glad  to  be  their  amanuenses.  To  this 
rule  Frank  Brown,  (b.vcrnorof  Alaryland,  is  mj  exeeption.  Indeed,  his  career  affords  a  striking 
illustrati(.)n  of  its  ajipnsiteness.  Frank  Ib'own  did  not  shine  ,as  a  cnllege  student,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  shone  in  such  sphere.  lint  the  men  who  did  shine  as  promising 
stars  of  the  future,  abdut  the  time  he  was  guiding  the  plough  or  wielding  the  scythe,  are  not 
Governors  of  Maryland,  nor  are  they  likely  to  become  such.  Governor  Brown  is  of  excellent 
extraction  and  has  a  paidnuable  pride  in  his  lineage;  but  it  happened — unfortunately  for  him  as 
he  supposed,  fortunately  as  it  appears  to  his  biographer — that  when  the  age  came  to  him  that 
boys  go  to  higher  schools  than  the  academies  of  their  vicinage,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  made  it 
inconvenient  that  he  ^hovJd  become  a  college  student.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if 
his  youth  had  been  fuller  of  sunshine  he  would  never  have  been  Governor  of  Maryland. 
Necessity  made  him  a  farmer;  association  made  him  the  farmer's  friend;  opportunity  made 
him  Governor.  Frank  Brown  is  of  Revolutionary  stock.  His  first  American  ancestor  was 
Aliel  Brown,  great-great-grandfather  of  the  Governor,  who  came  from  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in 
the  year  iTtM),  and  settled  on  the  land  since  called  ''Brown's  Inheritance,"  amaguificent  planta- 
tion and  i:iark,  located  near  what  is  now  Sykesville  Station,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eaili'oad, 
in  formerly  Fredpri(dv.  now  Carroll.  County.  The  farmer's  instinet  must  have  been  inherent, 
for  if  Abel  Brown  could  retmai  to  earth  he  would  select  no  spot  more  gladsome  to  the  eye  of 
the  big-hearted  agricultui-ist  for  his  home  and  lineage  than  this  spot  where  mountain  and 
valley  and  stream  so  hapiiily  comiiromise.     Frank  Brown  is  prouder  of  nothing  than  the  fact 
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that  he  appreciato 
.uvnrialiniis  hav,-  h 
the  Stale  and  \n  th 
in  the  IJcvolutioiiai 
the  ( loveriior's  gre 
was  sevrral  tiiiU'S 
Muiin.c  ill  I^lM,  r.i 
staiulin-  his.lciiini 
hiHil's  niuht  .li,Mm:_; 
rivsi,!..ntial  chM-t..! 
e()imril^<  ,.f  his  par 
(ioveriinr  inhcriteil 
father  ..t  Ih.;  Civ: 


witli  lueasui 
and  (levelol- 


th 


mental  Jii  ergauiz 
tlirnuglinut  hisht. 
culture  and  hu<-.ili 


field."  It  is  still  1 
niferests,  and   he   i 

linniestead    nf    CnV^ 

liruther  ,,r  ^ladani. 
leon  JSnnapaite's  I. 

in    tlie'     snrial     life 

relleetiiin  fr.un  .'ve 
huried  in  "Springli 
Inheritance, ■"  enihi 

V(,Uehsafe(l  to  .,n.' 
flrciwn-s  deliyht  i: 
exactions  require  1 
his  youthful  schoof 
politics  early  attra 
an  active  coadjut( 
vidually  into  politi 
This  position  lie  he 
(Ir.ionie.  Even  tl: 
thee  ruler  ovei'  ma 
lie  was  electe.l  a  n 
re-elected  two  yea: 
the  important  com 
Georg-e  Pattei'soii. 
their  large  estates 
however,  did  not  ( 
tinned  to  maintai 


;  and  knows  how  to  develop  his  inhei'itance.  His  ancestry  in  snccceding 
•en  dislinguislied  alike  f( .r  eminent  sei'viee  in  t lie  held  and  in  the  forum,  in 
■nation.  Several  ..f  the  sons  of  .Vh(d  Ih-own  served  with  fidelity  and  hravcry 
y  War  and  many  of  his  graiids.uis  in  the  war  of  Isli'-li.  Elias  Brown, 
'it-uncle.  was  ele.-led  and  r.-el,.cied  many  times  to  the  State  Legislature, 
■lected  to  the  I'liited  Slates  Congress,  was  J 'residential  elector  for  James 
•  Andivw  Jaeksdii,  in  isi'ii,  and  for  Martin  Van  Muren  in  ls:iT.  Notwitli- 
strale.l  DeiiM.eraey,  he  was  a  close  friend  of  .lohu  V.  L.  McMahou,  ^lary- 
iiishe.l  advocate  ami   Whig  orator.      William    Hiown.  hiother  of   Klias,  was 

f..r,lolin  (,'uiney  Adams  in  is-:,.  He  was  al.o  prominent  in  the  jiolitical 
y  in  the  State  through. mt  his  active  life.  1  lence  it  will  appear  that  tlio 
ills  pivdil..<-ti,,us  for  iM,litical  <'oiisideration.  Stephen  Thomas  ( 'ockey  P.rowii, 
ner.  ^vas  hoi'ii  Xovemher,  is-jo,  ami  died  1  teceiiiher,  IsTH.  He  was  not  only, 
neiit  in  iiolitics,  hut,  as  is  also  his  son,  eminent  in  agrieult  are.  He  waH 
d  to  liie  (leiieral  As-eiiihly  from  his  county  and  always  ideiitilied  himself 
gned  for  Ihe  State's  malerial  welfare.     HedeVMl,,!  mueh  attention  i,,  raising 

shiek  and  was  one  of  the  lirst  l.reeders  of  Devon  eatlle  in  the  United  Stales, 
found,  i-s  .if  th.'  Marylaml  Agricultural  e'..ll.-g.',  and  was  pr..minently  instru- 
ig  the  .Ah-irylan.l  Agri.'ultural  Society,  with  whi.-li  he  ivmaiiL-d  ideiitilied 
,  au.l  in  whi.'li  his  son.  as  his  sui'cessor,  gained  his  first  distinction  in  agri- 
s.       ( J.)vi'rn.ir  I'.r.iwn's  fathi'r  was  a  strict  and  generous  Presbyterian  and 

■•Sjiringli.'l.l  Church,"  which  is  located  on  the  tract  of  land  call.'.l  "Spring- 
iiainlain.'d  hy  the  family,  the  son  acceptmg  the  father's  .ihligatimis  and  his 
s  its  principal  trustee  and  sup])orter,  as  his  father  was.  Springfield,  the 
■rn.ir  Br.iwn,  is  an  inli.vritaiic..'  fr.im  (leorg.;  i'att.'rson,  his  un.'l.',  who  was 

Ji'r.im.'  B.inaiiarle,  )u't:  I'attersoii,  lamiliai'  t.i  hist.iry  as  the  wile  of  Na]io- 
r.)tli.'r.      .Ma. lame  l:!onapart.'"s  character  is  strong  .■iiougli  ami  clear  enough 

.>f  the  dynasties  she  lived  through,  to  refle.'f  hal.H's  rather  than  receive 
n  a  Boiiaiiart.'.  The  ancestors  of  b.dh  the  Brown  and  Patterson  families  are 
el.r'  churchyard.  The  Brown  Manor,  c.imprising  "Springfield  and  Brown's 
■ae.'s  tweiity-liv.-  hundred  acres  of  as  si.l.'ii.li.l  a  real  heritage  as  was  ever 

man,  an.l  right  siil.'ii.lidly  does  he  ]ir.'si'rve  an.l  maintain  it.  (iovernor 
;  to  spen.l  his  summers  here  d.iing  g.).).l  an.l  .iistrihuting.  Th(>  winter's 
lis  h.)m<.'  t.i  }»•  at  the  E.xecutive  Mansi.in  in  Annap.ilis.  Frank  Br.iwn  spent 
lays  111  ■•Springllel.l  Acad.Muy  "'  an.l  m  privat.-  s.'h.i.ds  of  Baltinmre  City.  But 
cted  him  hy  a  laniily  instinct,  and  hence  we  find  him  in  his  sixt.'cnth  year 
II'  of  his  fath.'r.  tli.'n  immersed  in  the  affairs  of  State.  He  stepped  indi- 
.'s  as  a  .'lerk  in  .me  ._.f  the  State  Tobacco  Wareh.mses  in  Baltimore  in  1S70. 
1.1  for  six  y.;'ars  uii.ler  the  administrations  of  (iovernors  Bowi.',  Whyte,  and 
.'U  it  was  imlicaf.'d,  "Be  th.ai  faithful  .)V.'r  a  f.'W  things  and  I  will  make 
iiy  things,"  So  well  was  his  stewardship  appr.ive.l  that,  in  th.'  fall  of  1^7."., 
u'lnli.r  of  the  Hous.^  of  Delegates,  as  many  .if  his  "fathers  were."  He  was 
■s  lat.'i-,  and  was  throughout  his  term  a  very  active  and  efficient  memln-r  of 
niitl.'.'s  on  which  he  was  called  to  serve.  Both  his  father  and  his  un.le, 
dieil  wliil.'  he  was  serving  his  State  as  a  legislator,  and  the  management  .)f 

d.'N-.ilv.'d  on  the  youthful  man  of  affairs.  His  retirement  to  pri\at.' lit'.', 
Iam|ien  the  ardor  of  his  interest  in  matters  of  public  con.-ern,  and  s.i  he  con- 
n  his  clo.se  co-operation  with  the  political  helmsmen.     He  was  a  constant 
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meml)er  of  the  party  exiHulivf  comuiittcf.  and  was  ever  pivsnit  when  tlie  h.'ll  tolled  the  hour 
for  duty.  lie  was  ]iarticularly  aetive  in  the  ['residential  eani[iai-n  of  i'^^l.  and  was  notahle 
for  his  advocaey  of  and  adiuiratinn  fur  Gr<>\-rv  Cleveland,  the  ean.lidat."  cf  tin'  Denioeraey. 
Fur  twelve  years  ifi'uni  js^i  tn  1s;H),  he  was  I'l'esident  of  the  Alai'yland  Slate  Ayrieultural  and 
Meehani.-al  Asse.-iatinn,  .lurin-  whieh  time  he  did  a  ye.nnan's  work  as  a  friend  of  the  farmer, 
hut  did  not  jiermit  any  andiitioii  to  swerve  him  from  the  line  of  party  devotion,  .And  so,  in 
Alay,  l^>-f,,  he  was,  nude]' very  eiid.arras-ing  eirt-umstanees.  t(  nd.  iv,l  the  mi^oiioht  and  tmex- 
pected  position  of  postmaster  of  Ixdtimore.  This  i>osition  invnPed  diilies  the  most  imj.ortant 
and  trusts  the  most  tryin-.  Defal.-ation  and  emhez/.lenienl  were  in  the  ;iir  and  trouhle  and 
toi-ment  in  th(_-  hire-i'oimd.  I'.ut  frank  Ih'own  neither  f.ilten  d  nor  hleiieheil.  Tli.,' zeal  and 
fidelity  and  i'nter|irise  with  whieh  he  served  his  eallin-'.  earned  .and  won  adnnratioii  without 
distinetion  of  ela^s  or  party.  The  L'niled  States  ilail  I 'aekin-dlox,  now  so  generally  used,  and 
the  Cart-Colleetinn'  sy.-^tem  are  hoth  fruits  of  his  invention.  The  new  and  splendidly  e(piipped 
Post-Office  Ihiildiii--.  creeled  in  llaltimore  dtiring  his  iiieundieiiey  of  the  ofliee,  is  also  , an  enduriny 
mouuinent  to  his  iiijilli-vnt  devotion.  And  thus  Fraidc  Ih'own  (■ontinned  to  stru-,L;le  with  the 
practical  of  the  everdivin- present.  Jlehad  ma<l<' liiMoark.  lie  knew  how  to  do  it.  In  |ssT 
he  nianife-teil  his  family  amhilion,  inherit'/d  throii-h  L;'eneratioiis,  l.y  ap]iearin,L;'  as  a  candidate 
for  (iuhernatorial  honors,  as  he  had  liefore  iloin-  in  l^sj  ;,s  a  eaudidate'  lor  C'oui;ressional  decora- 
tions. Pad,  .as  in  the  lirst,  so  in  the  second,  case,  he  was  not  ri'co;,Miizcd.  Hut  defeat  does  not 
peril  the  aiidiition  nor  hamstrin--  the  couraL;-e  of  the  man  wlio  feels  he  is  horn  and  hound  to 
win.  His  niarki'd  ,vli'en<;-th  in  h^sT  eneoiirayed  him  to  malce  an  uimiasked  light  for  success  in 
l^:il,  ;iud  he  m;ide  d.  TIk-  result  is  known  to  the  Amei'icm  iiuhli.'.  Whether  Frank  Brown 
to(,k  the  tide  at  its  dood  or  took  tile  me.aus  P.  cau.-.e  the  jfiod  tide,  it  is  not  to  he  douhted  th.at 
his  way  led  on  t..  h)i-tnn<'.  AVhether  wisely  chosen  or  luckily  accepted,  the  conditions  were 
altogethi-r  f.avorahle  to  his  canilidacy  ami  -uch  a,^  perhaps  i'l'W  other  puhlic  men  in  ?dai'yl;ind 
could  so  happily  respond  to.  The  Deniocrals  werc^  in  }.owi.i'  and  supposed  to  In-  inliench(  d. 
The  hepulilicui  ndiioiity  was  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  lu-iidence  hy  men.ice.  Tin/  ])arly 
dictators  had  managed  nonunalions  for  years  and  had  no  idea  of  In  ing  forced  to  reliiupiish  their 
hold  on  the  reins.  Ihit  there  came  mutterings  from  the  agricidtural  class  ih.at  hoded  ill  to  the 
further  continuance  of  Hi'mocratic  ruh.'.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  was  devclojiing  ;i  hirce  as 
mysterious  , as  it  was  ineslimahle.  The  issue  hetween  capital  and  lahoi-  was  taking  ominous 
shapes.  The  farmer.-  had  won  in  the  West  and  iu  the  South.  ,and  gave  evidence  of  a  purpose 
to  con t rid  Maryland.  Fraidc  Browu  was  a  farmer  first,  hut  .a  I  >emoci'at  all  tlie  time.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  hre,a<-h  to  save  the  interests  of  tlie  I'armers'  paity  and  the  Iteniocratic 
party  hy  uniting  them.  Ihi  did  it.  I\Ianagers  deferred  to  the  situation  ,and  waived  their  long- 
exercised  rule  of  dict.ating  iK.iminatioiis,  and  when  the  Convention  met,  the  only  candidate  for 
Governor  was  Fraidv  Frown.  ( )p})osilion  within  the  ranks  was  hushed,  ami  even  the  Feimhli- 
cans  were  disarmed  hy  the  shihholeth  of  the  "Farmers'  Friend."  liis  }iiipular  m.ajority  exceeded 
that  given  for  any  Democratic  candidate  since  the  cstahlishinent  of  negro  suffrage.  His  term 
as  Governor  is  not  near  i-orapleted,  hut  he  has  already  demon,,trated  that  the  successful  promoter 
of  th.^  Alaryl.aiid  Isxpositioii  and  Industrial  F,ara<le  in  S-ptemhcr,  lss<j,  at  the  .seventy diftli 
anniversary  of  the  hattle  of  North  Point,  and  the  author  (.)f  many  reforms  as  Postmaster  of 
Baltimore,  is  at  home  as  helmsman  on  the  shij)  (.f  Slate.  n(  .-our-',  he  has  not  w.m  unstinted 
praise.  Tie  has  heeii  comnnaided  hy '•  Capital  "  for  vetoing  the  Hayes  Assessment  F-ill  and 
denounced  hy  rur.al  constituents  for  repudiation  of  his  i)rof(\-s  ions  as  tlie  "farmers'  friend." 
It  is  prohahle  tli.it  hoth  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  The  future  mirst  determine  this 
A-exerl  question.  (Jovernor  Brown  is  genial,  social,  and  anpro.achahle.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
peojile  and  always  in  close  touch  with  their  interests.      lie  is  industrious  in  hahit  and  attentiva 
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to  tli'tail.  If  health  and  stivii.L;-tli  lie  spared  him,  there  is  no  reason  to  (hmht  tliat  he  will 
aliundantly  justify  the  .niili.l.'uc,,  the  ]H'ni.]..  (.i'  :\l;iryland  have  plarrd  in  hmi.  ei,,vernor  h.rewii 
is  siiiynlarly  happy  in  his  dimn'stie  lelaiiuns.  Me  Nva.-,  married  DiMcmher  I'od,  l^Tn,  Id  Mary  U. 
Trestein,  ,/<  r  i;i,l-rly,  daughter  of  David  h'i.l-ely,  ,,f  Daltiniwre,  l,y  whom  he  has  a  daughter, 
]\Iay,  horn  in  Septemhi-r.  I'-^l.  and  a  son,  i'^rank.  hern  in  Au-ust,  Isn:.'.  (iovcrnur  Ih-nwn'.s 
hniiii'  is  an  atti'aetive  speeimrn  nf  -emiine  Maryland  Imsjiitality.  Nowhere  does  the  coming 
guest  receivo  a  heartier  weleome  or  the  iiartiny  om:  a  kindlier  good  speed. 


BEX.TA^riX   D.  STLLniAX. 

ITox.  Bkxjamtx  D.  SrLiJMAX.  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  the  Nestor  of  the  Bar  of  New 
York  City,  w.as  Imh-u  at  N.'wport,  Khode  Island,  on  the  11th  of  Seiitendier.  isn:,.  The  f;anily 
removeil  wlicu  he  was  ,a  ehild  to  NeNV  York,  whei'e  and  ill  Brooklyn  he  has  ever  since  resideil. 
His  honored  lather,  tlie  late  (iold  S.  SiUiman,  Esip,  of  Brooklyn,  who  dieil  in  Is.is  m  his 
ninety-lirst  year,  was  a  son  of  Geiieral  Gold  S.  Sillimau,  who  in  coloiual  days  w;is  Attorney  of 
the  Crown  (Khig's  Attiaan.'yi  in  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  an  ahhj  an<l  iJi'oiniueiit  lawyer, 
a  man  of  great  intluence,  an  early  promoter  of  the  Eevolution,  and  throughout  the  war  a  gallant, 
energetic,  and  trusted  otlieer,  rendering  good  and  etScient  si-rvice  in  the  hattlcs  of  Long  Island, 
Harlem,  White  Plains,  Danhury,  and  elsewhere.  Three  days  after  the  hattle  of  Long  Island, 
in  which,  as  a  colonel,  he  commanded  a  regiment,  Washington  promoted  him  to  the  command 
of  a  hrigade  of  five  regiments.  The  county  of  Fairfield,  bordering  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
heing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  which  was  occupied  by  the  British  forces,  was  specially 
liable  to  invasions  by  them.  General  Silliman,  while  in  command  of  tliat  i>art  of  the  coast 
defences,  by  his  vigilance  and  energy  proved  a  serious  obstacle  and  annoyanec  to  the  eneniv, 
and  incurre'd  their  artive  resentment.  A  short  time  before  their  attack  on  Fairlirld  i  which 
was  burned  by  the  force  under  Governor  Tryon  in  July,  ITTH)  a  party  was  despatched  liv  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  in  boats  from  Lloyd's  Neck,  to  capture  the  General,  which  they  did  by  surjirise, 
at  his  house  in  the  night  of  the  <'>th  of  ]May,  177''.  He  remained  a  prisoner  to  tlie  British,  on 
parole  at  Flatbush  and  (Iravesend  on  Long  Island,  until  exchanged  a  year  later.  He  was  very 
popular,  and  his  return  was  greeted  with  public  acclamation  and  rejoicings,  parades,  and  firing 
of  cannon.  He  died  in  17!»n.  General  Silliman  was  the  son  of  Judge  Ebenezer  Silliman,  who 
was  for  seven  years  Speaker  (if  the  House  and  for  twenty-eight  years  a  member  of  the  Council 
or  Upper  House  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  was  annually  elected  as  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  colony  for  lw,-nty-thn'e  successive  years.  He  died  in  177.\  Mr.  B.  I).  Silliman's 
mother  was  a  daught.>r  of  the  i;,.v.  Daviil  Ely,  D.D.,  of  Huntington,  Connecticut.  She  was 
highly  educated,  and  a  lady  of  rare  mental  endowments  and  excellence.  Her  father  was  for 
twenty-one  years  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Yale  College,  and  died  in  l^K',.  ( )n  his  father's 
maternal  side  ]\Ir.  Silliman  is  lineally  descended  from  Pilgrim  ancestors — John  Alden  and 
Priscilla  Mullins,  Ids  wife  iMdnIins  of  Huguenot  family\  who  came  to  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  il/((^_/'o/'VT,  in  HSjo.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  in  lS2i  at  Yale 
College,  with  which  seat  of  learning  his  race,  on  Iiotli  sides,  has  been  long  and  intimately  con- 
nected. His  father  and  his  uncle,  the  eminent  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  were  graduated 
there  in  17'JG;  their  father.  General  Gold  S.  Silliman,  in  17:.l';  ami  the  father  of  the  latter, 
Judge  Silliman,  in  17'J7.  His  family  on  his  mother's  side  were  also  educated  there.  Her 
father,  Rev.  Dr.  Ely.  was  graduated  in  17<;'.i;  hor  brothers  in  the  classes  of  D^OO,  1^0?,,  and 
ISotj  respectively,  and  her  great-grandfather  in  that  of  172-2.     Among  Mr.  B.  D.  Silliman's 
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classmali'S  wlio  I :niii' ciniin'iit  wen'  tlic  late  Chief  Justice  <  )ri,L;i-'ii  S.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut; 

K'ev.  Kicliani  K.  CN'wIainl.  father  of  tlic  i'resi,lent  .if  tli--  fnitd  Stat(\^;  lion.  Willis  Hall, 
foinierly  Atlorney  (iciirral  <.f  State;  Cmcral  f:iiasA\'.  I  ,ca\fu\vnrtli,  foi'inerly  Secretary 
of  New  Vcrk  an.l  Mriul„.i-  of  Con-avss  fmin  (.)nnii,la-a  ('..unty,  aii.l  the  hite  Ih.u.  Ashbel  Smith, 
who  was  Minister  In  fVance  ami  to  lMi-l;m<l  from  Texas  when  that  State  was  an  independent 
yovei'imicnt,  and  was  afterward  I'rcsidenl  of  its  University.  On  l.avin-  colI..-e  Mr.  Silliman 
imrsiied  the  study  of  law  in  the  ,,riic<.  of  the  distinguished  Chancell,,r  Kent  and  his  hardly  les.s 
distinguished  son,  Whlliani  Kent  (who  afterward  hee.nne  a  Jiid.-e  ,,r  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  and  suciveded  ,lnd-v  Story  as  I'rofcsorof  Law  in  llarvai'd  University),  and  the  closest 
friendship  continued  heiweeii  him  and  them  (hn'in.LT  their  lives.  William  Kent  was  one  of  tho 
most  ae.-omph-hed  ami  hriliiant  memhei's  of  the  h,ir.  1  [is  chai'acter  and  <-ai-eer  (and  to  some 
extent  those  of  the  Chaueellol')  Were  sketehe.l  in  the  eulo-V  pronounced  hy  :\1 1'.  SiUimau  at  tlie 
meeliii- of  tile  Harof  New  V.)rk,  held  on  .lamiary  i-'th.  Isill,  to  expivss  the  sentiment  of  the 
].i-oh-sion  on  the  dud-e's  death.  .Mr.  Silliman  was  admitted  to  the  har  at  the  .May  teim  ,,f 
the  Supreme  (Jourt  in  1^-Jit,  and  fi'oni  that  day  to  this  has  heen,  with  the  exce]ition  of  a  visit  to 
Eiu-ope  in  1^1^.  steadily  and  acri\ely  en-'a-vil  in  the  pi'actice  of  his  prolession  in  the  citv  of 
New  Vork  (where  he  has  alwavs  had  his  .,fllce)  an.l  in  h.rooklvn.  JM.r  moiv  than  sixty  years 
he  has  heen  active  and  piomiuent  and  h.as  led  a  Ion-  life  of  steady,  unhroken,  and  successful 
profes>io,ial  lahor.  1 1  is  practice  has  heeii  varied,  emhi'a<-iny  causes  in  the  State  and  Federal 
courts,  tlie  Supreme  Coui-t  of  the  United  States,  at  Common  Law,  in  Equity,  and  Admiralty, 
and  his  clienta-v  has  liecn  exc.  ption;illy  valuahle,  incliidin--  many  of  the  jar.-e-t  ;nid  most 
important  corimrations.  \Vithin  the  lon.LC  sjian  of  his  le-al  practice  thi'  most  imp.irtant 
scientihc  and  political  events  of  the  a-e  h.ive  occurred.  His  I'arly  reminisceiuvs  relate  to  the 
time  when  New  V<irk  was  .a  .-ompai'al  ively  small  town  and  I'.rooklyn  a  mere  vill,i-e,  and  tho 
circle'  of  iiis  pi'rsonal  assonatioii  ami  friendships  embraces  men  of  a  foi'incr  and  of  the  pivsent 
i;viieration,  who  have  att.aimM  tlie  hi-hest  protessional,  political,  litei'aiy,  au<l  so.'ial  dislmctioii 
at  home  and  abroad.  ••Tiieiv  were  -i.anis  in  those  days."'  In  the  same  p,.i-iod  no  i.ait  of  tho 
woild  conld  jirodu.v  a  moiv  atti-adive  society  than  that  of  New  Voik.  Her  statesmen, 
scholars,  jioets,  wits,  Ira-  ■■menhaiit  ]irinces.""  lier  men  of  stren-th  and  wiile  general  culture, 
have  ma.le  their  day  and  generation  of  i-arest  hiterest.  It  is  no  small  boon  to  h.ave  lived  at 
su<-h  a  time  and  in  such  a  splu  re.  As  was  said  by  A'ii'cd  'liam'ejlor  Napier  in  closing  his  judi.'ial 
career,  "  to  be  associated  with  the  wise,  the  le.arm-d,  and  the  good,  'the  noble  living  and  tho 
noble  dea(L'  might  more  than  satisfy  the  highest  ])rofessi<inal  ambition.""  While  yielding  to 
none  in  devotion  to  his  clients"  interests,  Mr.  Silliman  has  always  regarded  allegiance  to  right 
and  justice  as  the  par.imount  iluty  of  every  lawyer,  which  in  an  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  Columbia  College  Law  Sch.iol  (delivered  in  Isdl)  he  inculcated  in  these  words: 

"No  man  can  consistently  with  personal  honor  or  professional  reputation  misstate  a  fact 
or  n  prin(  iple  to  tln'  court  or  juiy.  The  man  who  would  cheat  a  court  or  a  jury  would  cheat 
anyboily  el-e.  Measured  by  the  lowest  stamlard,  that  of  expediency,  no  lawyer  can  in  any  case 
albiiM  to  act  meaidv  or  speak  untrulv.  He  owes  no  such  dutv  to'  his  client;  an  honest'client 
would  not  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  lav/yer  who  would  .1..  either."' 

He  reminded  the  young  men  about  to  enter  on  the  ]>ractice  of  law  that  it  would  lie  their 
province 

"To  dissuade  more  suits  than  they  woukl  bring,  to  promote  jieaceful  and  reasonable  com- 
promises in  all  cases  wheie  juoper  and  iir.aci  i.'able,  and  to  sheltia'  tlieir  clients  from  litigation 
as  the  physician  woiihl  shelter  Ins  jiatient  from  continued  sickness." 
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His  estimate  of  the  rcctitunc  ami  Ikjiiov  of  the  Imsiness  ckisses  was  expressed  with  emphasis 
in  the  same  address,  in  which  hi'  said: 

.  .  .  "You  will  he  hniu^ht  into  constant  contact  with  all  .classes  of  people — with  all 
classes  nf  minds— and  will  study  human  nature  in  its  most  instructive  school.  There  wiH  bo 
revrali'd  to  you  nuuh  of  huiiian  iiilirniity  and  very  much  of  human  virtue.  The  result  of  your 
exiiciicnco  and  (ihsi'r\  at  i' m  as  hiwycis  will  he  to  give  you  a  more  charitahle,  a  hopeful,  a 
higher  and  better  opinimi  nf  your  fclldw-nirn ;  you  will  find  that  their  general  tendency  is  to 
do  right — that  almost  all  men  with  whom  you  have  business  intercourse  are  honorable  and  just 
— that  the  luunble  and  uneducated  are  generally  upright  and  rely  on  the  integrity  of  others; 
that  truth,  honesty,  and  fair  dealing  are  the  great  prevailing  (qualities  and  conduct  of  men ; 
that  even  with  the  faulty  ami  the  ^y^^^ty  wrong  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  of  their  lives. 
When  you  consider  I  he  iiumense"  business  transactions,  involving  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
almost  beyond  cduiputatinn,  of  wdiich  this  city  is  the  daily  theatre;  the  multitude  of  pensoiis 
engage(l  in  those  transactions;  the  hourly  temiilations  to  which  they  are  subjected;  the  constant 
opportunities  for  wrong,  and  the  very  rare  and  excejitional  cases  of  fraud  which  do  occur,  you 
may  well  respect  and  coiilide  in  tlie  uprightness  of  your  race.  Nothing  is  less  just  than  the 
narrow-minded  iaiputalion  to  'Wall  Street'  of  merely  over-reaching  craft  and  sordid  lust  for 
money.  It  would  bi'  dhlicult  to  overstate  the  extent  of  the  dealings  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
amounts  hivolved  in  thi'ni,  which  are  had  lietween  men,  hourly,  at  that  great  financial  centn^ 
where  each  acts  exclusively  in  leliance  i;n  the  jionor  and  good  faith  of  the  other.  Bad  men,  of 
course,  are  to  !»■  found  tln'i'e  as  everywdiere,  yet  I  believe  that  no  piece  of  earth  is  daily  trodden 
by  more  of  honor,  enti'ipiise,  intelligence,  generosity,  faith,  integrity  than  that  on  wdnch  tlu' 
setting  sun  dailv  casts  the  shadow  of  the  spire  of  Trinity.  You  will  find,  too,  lli.it  in  tin-  go-. it 
commercial  cit\',  where  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  the  occupation  of  all,  it  is  not  soiil;|ii  i^i  ,  lii.h 
ends  alone,  bui  that,  when  .iccumulated,  it  is  ]ioured  out  like  water  for  good  and 
]H)ses.  ( »ui' excellent  iiisl it  II t ions  of  learning,  the  innnmei-able  establishments  and 
charity,  of  lieuevolence  —  every  call  ol'  our  (  ouidry  in  her  hour  of  peril  and  of  need— 
o]ien  hands  and  warm  and  patriotic  hearts  of  the  merchants  and  iieople  of  New  York." 

ls\\-.  Silliman  was  lionon.'d  by  his  j'rofc^sional  brethren  with  an  invitation  to  a  complimen- 
tary dinner  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  adnnssion  to  practice.  The  festival  took  i.lace  at 
])elmonico's.  in  .\ev,-  York,  on  the  -Jlth  of  May,  Iss'.'.  The  large  hall,  beautifully  adorned  with 
flowers  and  other  deioiations,  was  hlled  by  learnc'd  judges  and  eminent  members  of  the  Bar 
assembled  (to  use  the  v.ords  of  their  invitation)  to  exjjress  their  "hearty  congratulations  on  a 
career  so  useful,  so  protracted,  so  miblemished,  and  so  honored."  After  an  admirable  intro- 
ductory address  by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Esq.,  wdio  presided,  Mr.  Silliman  sjxike  at  length  on  the 
history  of  thi'  Bench  and  the  Bar  dui'ing  his  time,  of  the  changes  in  the  law  and  the  modes  of 
its  administration,  ami  of  the  vast  increa'-e  of  business  and  of  its  character.  He  also  gave 
interesting  I'emiinscences  of  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  Bar.  In  reference  to  some  of  the  changes 
referred  to  he  said : 

"Sixty  years  ago  the  world  was  away  hack  from  where  it  is  now.     We  live  in  a  very 
different  world  from  that  of  iMi'.*.      Then  the  vast  West  was  an  unexplored  wilderness; 
"The  Oregon  lieard  no  sound  save  its  own  dashings  ;  " 

no  steamer  crossed  the  sea;  no  telegraph  annihilated  distance;  no  submarine  calile  united  con- 
tinents; the  telei>hone  and  phonograph  were  unknown ;  no  electric  light  converted  night  into 
day;  no  railroad  penetrated  the  wilderness  or  brought  distant  cities  and  regions  into  close 
]iroximity  and  prosperous  intercourse.  The  country  was  then  poor;  the  people  were  poor;  the 
compensation  for  labor,  whether  manual  or  professional,  was  meagre;  money  was  scarce,  and 
it  was  as  difficult  (save  by  statute)  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest  to  seven  j)er  cent  as  it  is 
now  to  r:use  it  up  to  four.  Ne\v  York  wa.s  thriving  in  a  moderate  way,  but  the  amount  of 
litigation,  the  interests  in^'olved  in  it,  and  the  fees  for  legal  services  wei'e  very  small  compared 
with  those  of  the  present  day  of  vast  ixijiulation,  of  unlimited  commerce,  of  great  corporations. 
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of  unlionnded  woalth,  niid  of  tlio  new  iind  varied  ami  momctitous  and  constantly  ocoiirrin<^- 
questions  arising  froni  siieli  a  ehan^vd  erudition.  ( Ictitlfiiii'ii,  I  do  not  ]iroposi' to  'ti^lit  all 
the  battles  u"er  again,'  but  with  your  leave  will  relei'  tu  sonie  tew  ot  the  vuany  changes 
affecting  our  caUhig  which  have  occnired  sinei'  my  adnussioii  to  tiie  Bai'.  'i'he  iudieial  and 
professioual  force  at  the  earlier  period  <!!  wliieli  1  have  siiolcen  was  widely  different  Ironi  that 
of  to-day.  Then  there  were  in  this  city  about  -i'.»5  lawyers,  now  tlii.M'(.'  are  some  .">,e7."i.  Then 
there  were  in  Brooklyn  14  lawyers,  now  there  are  some  l,i;i;ii.  Respecting  a  substantial  jiait 
of  professional  business,  1  may  mention  that  sixty  years  ago  (  Isl';i)  in  the  Iiegist(;r's  ofliee  in 
this  city  the  Vdlnnies  (or  as  we  classically  term  tlii-m  Libers)  of  recorded  Deeds  weiv  iM-j:. 
There  are  now  l'.l'l'T.  The  volumes  of  recorded  .Moil gages  were  V.V2,.  There  are  now  ■_',-!■_'.">. 
The  volumes  ot  recorded  Deeds  in  the  Brooklyn  Itegister's  office  were  then  '25.  Thei-e  ari.'  now 
1,887.  The  volumes  of  recorded  Mortgages  were  then  18.  There  are  now  -JjUCt.  In  the  Sur- 
rogates office  in  this  city  there  were  of  recorded  Wills  (.14  vohiiues.  There  are  nowM.">.  In 
the  Surrogate's  offiet^  in  Bronklyn  (Kings  County)  there  were  but  :>  volumes  of  Wills.  Tliei-e 
are  unw  III).  As  showing  tile  small  arnnuiit  of  business  at  that  time  in  tlie  Strrrogate's  office 
in  Kings  County,  1  may  mention  that  the  Suirogate  (the  HoiKn'able  Jeremiah  Lott;  held  his 
co'urt  on  Tuesdays,  from  l*  t(.)  in  A.M.,  at  his  dwelling-hoiisi;  in  Flatbush,  where,  in  his  deslc, 
were  contained  all  the  records  of  his  office.  He  had  no  clerk,  but  wrote  with  his  own  hand  all 
the  entries  and  paiiers,  and  the  copies  of  all  documentary  instruments  and  proceedings,  lie  at 
the  same  time  conducted  his  large  rich  farms,  and  also  his  business  as  snrvey<ir.  His  Honor, 
Judge  Ahhotl,  in  administering  the  same  office  in  his  marble  hall  in  Brooklyn,  with  the  aid  of 
his  experienced  and  able  adjutant,  Mr.  V'oorhees.  and  of  his  manv  skilled  ami  bus\-  clerks,  now 
finds  little  time  for  his  farm  on  Shelter  Island,  and  can  'survey  '  only  Ins  ollieial  field.  In 
lS2f)  the  whole  judicial  force  of  the  Stale  was  but  a  'eorporars  guard  ■'eompared  with  that  of 
to-day.  The  Supreme  C'onrt  consisted  of  l.iit  three  .Judges,  .Jolm  Savage  heiug  the  Chief 
Justice  and  .l.irol,  Sutherland  and  William  h.  ?iarcy  the  Ass<.eiat<-  .Instiees.  They  held  but 
four  general  terms  annually,  viz..  ;it  Alliaiiy  in  January  and  ( )etober,  in  tliis  city  in  ilay,  and 
at  Utica  in  July.  The  Special  Terms  were  held,  not  here,  but  at  Albanw  on  two  days  in  e.aeh 
of  seven  months  during  the  year.  .  .  .  There  were  eight  Cireiiit  .liidges,  one  for  each  of  the 
eight  circuits  (corresponiliiig  with  the  Senate  Districts)  into  wliieli  the  State  was  divided. 
Tills  eiivuit  eoiisi-ted  of  Xew  ^'oi'k.  Richmond,  Kings,  (,)ueens,  and  Siilfolk  Counties.  Thus 
one  CireniL  .liid;;-e  III, .11  siUheed  b.r  this  city  and  for  the  other  bnir  <-,.iint  ies.  llealsojier- 
formed  the  duties  of  \' iei'-Cliancellor.  That  the  pressure  of  business  in  Kings  County  was 
not  overwhelming  in  lsi".>  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  although  Judge  Edwards  held 
three  circuits  there,  but  two  causes  were  tried  during  the  year.  The  number  tried  and  dis- 
posed of  at  Circuit  there  last  year  was  G(J(J  and  the  number  on  the  calendar  1,350.  At  that 
early  day  there  was  some  ceremony  in  opening  the  Kings  County  Circuit,  which  was  held  at 
Flatbush,  the  court-house  and  jail  being  in  one  building.  All  in  attendance  assembled  at  the 
tavern  (the  aneient  sign  in  front  of  which  still  bore  the  ante-revolutionary  device  of  the  'Lion 
and  the  Unieorn  ligliting  for  the  crown')  and  on  the  tolling  of  the  bell  moved  in  solemn  and 
grand  ])roces--ion  to  tlie  court-house,  the  Sheriff  with  stately  pace  leading  the  column,  and 
followed  by  the  .iiidge,  at  whose  side  marched  the  County  Clerk ;  then  came  the  Bar;  then 
the  grand  jm'ois,  ami  then  the  petit  jurors,  and  others.  Cupidity  was  certainly  not  an  impulse 
to  ambition  for  judiei.il  station.  The  salaries  of  each  of  the  three  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  the  ( 'lianeellor  were  §2,000.  After  serving  many  years,  Chief  Justice  Savage 
found  this  compensation  so  inadequate  that  in  183(5  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Bench  to  be 
appointed  by  his  associates  as  Clerk  of  the  Court  at  Utica;  and,  for  the  like  reason,  Judge 
Sutherland  in  1835  resigned,  and  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  same  Court  at  Geneva.  The 
salary  of  each  of  the  Circuit  Judges  was  SI, 250.  They  were  also  entitled  to  certain  fees  for 
particular  services,  such  (infer  alia)  as  for  signing  a  judgment  12-1  cents,  and  taxing  costs  5(.» 
cents.  My  old  cost-books  contain  the  signatures  of  great  and  most  honored  Judges'  taxing 
bills  including  such  items  for  themselves.  One  shudders  at  the  thought  of  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  an  old  lawyer  of  the  earlier  dispensation  who  should  return  to  practice  and,  unaware 
of  the  changes  that  have  intervened,  should  approach  one  of  the  honored  Judges  now  present 
and  offer  him  1 2i  cents  to  sign  a  judgment,  or  a  dollar  for  an  order.  The  amazed  attorney 
would  soon  be  introduced  to  what  he  had  before  known  only  by  reputation,  the  Tombs  or 
Ludlow  Street  Jail.     A  special  bounty  of  §1.50  was  given  to  the  Judge  of  this  circuit  for  each 
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cause  noticed  for  trial  in  the  city  of  New  York,  l:>ut,  in  th(^  cautious  and  rigid  words  of  tlio 
statute,  'not  more  than  once  in  anyone  cause.'  .  .  .  ( iintlcnien,  when  I  learned  that  I 
should  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you  this  evening,  my  im]iulse  was  to  sketch  the  elm- 
acters  of  some  of  our  eminent  brethren  who  have  passed  away.  Uut  were  I  to  do  so,  wIkio 
should  1  liegiu,  and  where  should  I  stop?  It  is  a  sad  triitli  thai  the  fame,  and  even  llic 
memory,  of  the  must  illustrinu.s  of  our  profession  are  almost  as  hrief  as  their  lives.  Unit -•< 
couiilecl  with  jiidi<-i;d  or  high  jHilitical  position  they  vanish  from  memory  when  they  vaiiisli 
from  the  stage.  The  vi'i-y  names  of  a  large  portion  of  the  i)roniini'nt  lawyers  of  my  eariit  r 
day  are,  as  1  have  saiii,  miknown  to  mo.-^t  of  the  younger  gentlemen  now  ])resent.  'I'ho  Judge 
is  preserved  in  the  lieports  which  bear  the  record  of  his  learning  and  his  wi.sdom,  and  tlio 
achievements  of  the  statesman  are  inscribed  in  history,  but  though  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Fdward  lavingstou  and  .laiin's  l\ent  and  Ambrose  Spencer  and  Josiah  (_)gden  Hoffman  and 
Sanniel  Jones  W(M'e  lawyers  of  consummate  ability  and  distinction  in  their  day,  their  hiino 
would  have  ceased  ere  this  but  foi-  thi-ir  cai'eei-s  on  the  Bench  or  their  action  in  the  govern 
ment  of  the  countrv  isaxc  t'hancejldr  Kent,  who  would  live  in  his  invaluable  Commentarii",). 
In  my  span  at  tlie  i'.ar  wiiat  a  host  of  nolile  men  have  gone  from  it  in  close  procession  to  tlio 
gravel  .  .  .  (Jf  those  wlio  sixty  years  ago  were  with  me  at  the  Bar  almost  all  have  'gone 
forth  into  the  gn-at  d.n  kness,"  and  the  very  n;imes  of  most  of  them  are  as  unknown  to  most 
of  you  of  this  generation  as  tliough  they  had  never  been.  Only  two  or  three  remain  who  tan 
rememlier  them.  They  were  men  of  study,  learning,  toil;  men  of  pride,  ambition,  hojie; 
men  who  largely  shared  the  public  attention  and  respect.  Rome  of  them  had  fame,  some  had 
fortune,  some  had  disappointment,  all  had  death." 

After  brief  sketches  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  the  speaker  said: 

"I  am  well  aware  that  gentlemen  present  who  did  not  kn(jw  those  whom  I  have  named 
will  think  that  I  have  dealt  in  unmeaning,  because  unsparing,  eulogies.  But,  '  my  conscience 
bearing  me  witness,'  I  have  uttered  no  word  respecting  any  of  them  which  they  did  not  merit; 
and  the  one  or  two  contemporaries  of  all  of  them  who  survive  and  are  present  here  will,  I  am 
sure,  concur  in  what  I  have  said  of  them.  Full  well  I  know  how  vain  is  this  mere  mention 
of  the  names  which,  while  lingering  here,  T  cherish.  Full  well  I  know  that  it  recalls  few 
memories  to  most  of  you.  But  it  seems  some  tribute  to  the  honored  dead  to  invoke  them  as 
elder  brethren  of  the  distinguished  men  assembled  here  to-night." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Rilliman's  I'emarks  very  interesting  addresses  were  made  by  David 
Dudley  Field,  James  C.  Carter,  Judge  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  F.  R.  Coudert,  William  C.  DeWitt, 
and  Chauncey  ^I.  Di'p(-w,  Esquires.  In  politics  Mr.  Silliman  was,  in  early  life,  a  Whig.  On 
the  dissolution  of  that  party  he  became  a  pronounced  and  energetic  Republican.  During  the 
Rebellion  he  ■was  an  earnest  and  mtcompromising  suiiportcr  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Adhering  firmly  to  bis  political  convietions  and  to  the  tenets  of  his  party  he  has  been  ever 
ardent  and  iiiHuential  in  his  advocacy  of  them.  lie  has  liei-n  often  a  delegate  to  the  local  and 
State  and  National  Conventions.  As  far  back  as  1 '^:llt  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ilarrisbiirg 
Convention  which  nominated  General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  and  John  Tyler  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  This  was  one  of  the  first  National  Conventions  (if  not  the  first)  for  nominating 
Presidential  candidates,  such  nominations  having  been  previously  made  by  caucuses  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  at  Washington,  or  in  some  cases  by  State  Legislatures  or  other  local  meetings. 
Its  members  were  few  in  number  compared  with  the  Conventions  of  later  years,  which  more 
resemble '•  mass-meetings  "  than  deliberative  councils.  Each  Congressional  District  sent  but 
one  (li'legate.  :\Ir.  Silliman  alone  represented  in  the  Convention  the  Counties  of  Kings,  Rich- 
mond, and  Rockland,  whicli  then  formed  but  a  single  Congressional  District.  The  contest 
between  thi'  friends  of  ^Ir.  (.'lay.  General  Scott,  and  General  Harri.son  was  earnest  and  pro- 
tracted. Nothing  was  done  in  a  rush,  but  the  session  lasted  through  four  days.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  was  peculiai-  ;uid  deliberate.  Instead  of  voting  for  the  candidates  iti  open  conven- 
tion,  each    delegation    met  separately  and  balloted  by  itself,    and    reported    its   choice    to  a 
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committee  of  all  the  delegations,  and  when  a  majority  volf  was,  after  many  ballotings,  finally 
readied,  it  was  reported  to  and  adopted  liy  the  cdiivontinn,  wlii<-li  had,  nicanwliile,  from  time 
to  time,  met,  and  ad.joui'ncd  uiitd  su.-h  r(  pml,  eould  he  made.  (Sianwoud's  History  of  Presi- 
dential Elections,  NileV  /,',  r//.s/< /■,  Deeend.er  14tli,  \s:\[).)  While  speeially  interested  and  active 
in  political  work,  -Mr.  Silliinau  has  generally,  though  not  wliolly,  alistained  from  }iul)lic  oftice 
(as  iueousistent  witli  his  phm  and  purpose  of  professional  life  and  lalxir).  In  ls4:'.  he  was 
selected  l)y  the  AVhigsof  the  Second  District  as  their  candidate  for  tlie  Twenty-eighth  Congress, 
but,  althoughhe  led  the  whole  ticket  at  tlie  jiolls,  the  Democrats  can'ied  tlie  election  hy  a  small 
majority.  He  was  nominated  hy  the  same  party  in  1S53  for  the  State  Senate,  hut  declined  the 
nomination.  He  had  previously  represented  Kings  County  in  the  State  Legislature.  On  the 
organization  of  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  he  was  appointed  l)y  President  Lincoln  to 
the  olKce  of  United  States  Attorney  for  that  district.  Finding  that  his  official  duties  interfered 
with  his  private  practice,  he  resigned  the  ottice  in  1S(J(J.  In  lsT2  he  was  appointed  hy  the 
Governor  and  Senate  a  memher  of  the  commission  (which  ludd  its  sessions  at  Albany)  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  convention 
he  bore  an  active  and  prominent  part.  He  was  the  chairman  of  one  and  a  member  of  other 
important  committees,  and  efHcient  in  advocating  the  amendments  which  were  adopted. 
Although  the  convention  consisted  of  sixteen  Eepublicans  and  sixteen  ])emocrats,  its  debates 
were  absolutely  free  from  the  slightest  allusion  to  party  politics,  and  its  action  was  in  no 
respect  influenced  by  party  interests  or  purposes.  Its  discussions  were  conducted  with  entire 
harmony  and  dignity.  Each  member  acted,  not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  statesman,  and  the 
leading  parts  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  which  was  tlie  result  of  their  labors  were 
ratified  with  great  unanimity  by  the  people.  In  1^7:;  Mr.  Silliman  was  nominated  by  the 
Eepublican  party  as  their  candidate  for  the  office  of  Attorney-(  lenei'al  of  the  State,  and 
received  a  flattering  and  gratifying  support  at  the  polls,  thougli  tlie  ticket  (with  the  exception 
of  two  of  the  candidates  who  had  also  been  nominated  liy  a  thiifl  party)  did  not  prevail.  In 
1S73  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Cohunbia  College.  in  isT-l  his 
Alma  Mater,  Yale  College,  also  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Whilo  a  member  (jf 
the  Legislature  in  1S3S  he  introduced  and  procured  the  passage  of  the  bill  incorporating  The 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  that  great  and  beautiful  City  of  the  Dead,  already  (in  1S'.)3)  numbering 
more  than  272, UOO  in  its  silent  population.  He  has  be(m  largely  and  prominently  identified 
with  the  social,  political,  and  benevolent  instituti(jns  of  the  da}'.  Among  them  he  was  for 
more  than  twenty  years  the  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Club;  was  President  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Association  of  Long  Island ;  is  a  Director  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society ;  a 
Trustee  of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  was  the  President  of  the  New  England  Society  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  from  its  organization  until  1886,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refu.ge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
in  New  York ;  he  was  a  Vice-President  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bar  Association  of  New 
York  City,  and  a  Director  in  other  benevolent  and  literary  institutions. 
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SA^rUEL   J.  PvANDAT.L. 

ITox.  S AMrF.T.  jArKS^i^N  Eandall,  ex-member  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  "RepresentalivM, 
and  one  of  tlir  most  conspicuous  men  of  his  time,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadeliihia,  Oct<)l«r 
loth,   isiis,  ;m,l  di.'d  at  Washin-lon.  IX  C,  April  lllth.  fsilO.      His  father,  Josiah  Kandall,  \\.>j» 
a  lawyer  an<l  politiciau  of  lii-ii  standiii--  in  I'hiladclphia,  serving-  for  several  terms  in  the  lA'gis- 
lature  of  the  State.      Ifis  mother  was  Ann  "Worrall,  a  daugliter  of  General  Joseph  Worrall,  n 
Democratic  leader  of  promiuiMice   in  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson.     Josiah  Randall  did  not 
intend    that   his  sen   should    follow   in   his  own   footsteps  in  the  matter  of  a  profession.     II(> 
d(^signed  him  for  a  merchant,  and  to  that  end  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  sehool  at  the  Uni\iT- 
sity  Academy  on  Fourth  Street,  below  Arch,  in  Philadelphia.     The  young  pupil  showed  aptnoKS 
in  study,  and  almost  at  once  became  noted  for  two  characteristics  which  distinguished  him  in 
afterdife— a  gri'at  capacity  fnr  acipiiring  information,  and  a  resolute  resistance  to  all  onciouli 
ments  and  aggi'essions  on  the  part  of  others.      Ifis   felldw-pupils  knew  better  than  to  cros-.  hnn 
in  any  matter  which  involved  Ins  rights.      He  left  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  at  onco 
entered  the  counting-rooms  of  ]\laiher,  Walton  &   llallowell,    dry  goods  merchants  on  Market 
Street,  where  he  remained  for  many  years,  leaving  them  at  the  age  of  tv/euty-one  to  set  up  in 
business  for  hinrself  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  iron,  entering  as  a  member  of  a  firm  which  becanio 
known  as    Earp  &    Pandall.     Their  place  of  business  was  a  fine  warehouse  at  Delaware  Avenue 
and  Water  Street,  Philadelphia,  the  house  being  still  standing.     F.n-  a  number  of  years  the  firm 
did  a  good  business,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Randall  little  dreamed  that  his  real  career  would  be 
that  of  a  famous  politician  and  statesman,  instead  of  that  of  a  successful  merchant.     But 
nature  had  designed  Samuel  J.  Randall  for  the  political  arena  and  the  forum  of   statesmanship. 
During  the  day  he  sold  iron  at  his  warehouse,  but  at  night  he  was  acquiring  political  informa- 
tiou  and  a  knowledge  of  political  methods  in  the  society  of  his  father.       The  turning-point  of 
his  life  occurred  in  1S50,  when  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Cincinnati  to  attend  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  to  which  the  latter  went  as  a  delegate,  voting  in  the  interests  of  James 
Buchanan,  wdio  became  the  nominee  of  the  party.     This  experience  lit  the  fires  of  political 
ambition  in  the  young  mei'chant.     The  obscure  walks  of  a  tradesman's  life  were  no  longer  for 
him.     Henceforth  his  way  lay  up  the  glittering  incline  of  political  fame,  to  lead  almost  up  to 
the  doors  of  the  AVnite  House  itself.     Two  years  prior  to  this  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  Eighth,  or  Locust  Ward,  as  it  was  then  called. 
He  had  served  there  but  perfunctorily,  as  a  business  man  representing   business  interests,  but 
the  nomination  of  President  Buchanan,  to  whose  election  he  and  his  father  were  ardently  com- 
mitted, determined  him  to  throw  up  his  business  interests  entirely  and  plunge  with  heart  and 
soul  into  the  great  political  contest  of  the  hour.      Thus  politi(;s  became  his  business  and  his  life. 
His  councilmanic  term  in  Phikulelphia,  covering  a  consecutive  period  of  four  years,  ended  in 
1S5S.     Mr.  Randall  stepped  then  from  the  council  chamber  to  the  legislative  hall  of  the  State. 
This  road  to  political  advancement  was  opened  to  him  by  the  death  of  Senator  Charles  B. 
Penrose,  father  of  the  learned  Judge  Penrose,  who  has  been  so  noted  in  Pennsylvania.      To 
this  vacancy  Mr.  Randall  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  sitting  during  the  session  of  1S58  and 
1859,  his  brother,  Robert  E.  Randall,  occujiying  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  at  the  same  time.     Ho 
was  a  candi(hite  for  re-election  in  ISGO,  but  the  excitement  of  the  Linodn  campaign  ran  high 
in  Philadelphia,  and  his  fcdlowing  were  swept  away  in  the  tide  which  carried  the  great  ^^'ar- 
President  upward  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation.     While  serving  his  constituents  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  legislation,  Mr.  Randall,  who  had  now  become  personally  popular,  joined 
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tlio  First  City  Troop  of   I'hil.uii'lpiiia  as  a  private.      The  City  Troop  was  one  of  the  oldest  autl 
most  famous  military  companii's  in  tlie  lountry,  liaviii--  Iktii  or.^-aiiizL'd  in    1771.     It  was  then 
known  as  the  '>Liyht  Horse  of  I'iuladelpliia/^  and  aet.Ml  as  a  hody-uard  to  General  Washing- 
ton, crossing  the  Delaware  with  him  and  pai'ticipatmi;-  in  the  Imtiles   on  New  Jersey  soil.      The 
call  uf  President  Lincoln  for  seventy-five  tlioiisand  volunteers,  ni\  tlie  lieels  of  the  homhardment 
of  Fort  Sumter,  gave  tlie  new  tr...iper  a  taste  for  aetual  military  servi.'e  in  tli."  Held.      Tlie  troop 
tendered  its  servi.vs  un.ler  llie  eull  an.l  \va,^  musteivd   into  serviee   May   l:;ih,    Im'.I,  lor  ninety 
days.      It  was  attaelied  to  the  See,,nd  L'nited  States  Cavalry,  eonnnanded  hy  Colonel,  afterward 
(ieneralCeorge  II.  Tlioma^.       The  troop  participated   in   tlie   engagement    of   Falling  Waters, 
wlu're  ]irivate  i;aud:ill  so  distinguished  himself  that  at  the  i'n<l  of  his  three  months  of  service  he 
returni'd  to  I'hiladelpliia  an  orderly  sergeant.     Instances  of  pi'ivates  interceding  for  tlie  promo- 
tion of  tli.-ir  i-olonels  coinmanding  are  rare  in  military  annids.  _    'i'his,  liowever,  private  Randall 
did  in  tlie  case  uf  Colonel  ■fliomas,  his  personal  friend,  as  well'as  his  cmunanding  officer.      He 
wrote  a   letter,  upon    the   head   of  a  drum   in   his    tent,  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott,  eulogizing  th,^  colonel  for  his  bravery  and  his  general  noble  (lualities,  and  asking 
that   he   Ik-   promot.'d    to  a  brigadie-r-generalship,  v.diich  he   thought    he  well   deserved.       Tliis 
recommendation  from  pri\ate  Kaiidall,  known  to  file  military  antlioi-ities  as  an   influential    ex- 
Senator  of  I'ennsyhania,  undoiilitedly   aid<'il   in   the  speedy    ]n'oniolioii   of  the  gallant    colonel 
which  followed.      In  the  menu  time  Mr.  Kandall's  constituents  in  I 'lidadelphia  thought  they  saw 
in  him  excellent  material  for  a  good  Congressman,  and  at  tin'  ncti,bei-  election  of  1SG2,  with- 
out solicitation  or  personal  elfort  whatever,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  First  Pennsylvania 
District.      On  December  7lli,   isi;:';,  he  took  liis  seat  for  the  first  lime,  not  to  ndincpiish  it  again 
ex<-ept  with  thela>t  breath  of  his  life.      At  the  very  outset  of  his  parliamentary  career  he  began 
to  disj^lay  those  cpialilies  of  ri!g-ged  honesty  and  incorruptible  integi'ity  which  characterized  him 
in  later  years,  when,  as  Speaker  of    the  House  and  leader  of  the  I  )emocractic  forces,  he  became 
almost  the  pivot  upon  wlii<-li  the  political  fortunes  of  the  country  revolved.      His  first  work  in 
Congress  was  confined  to  the  routine  iluties  of  the  committee  room.      lie  sei-ve(l  upon  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency,  I'ulilic  Buildings  ami  Crounds,  and  on  tin'  Committee  on  the 
Assassination  of  Presidi'ut  l,inc<ihi;  subse(piently  on  Privileges  and  l\lections,  and  on  Appropria- 
tions, and   it  was  on  the  last-named  committee  that  he  was  seen  at  his  best.      In  those  early 
years,  when  lie  was  slowly  but  surely  coming  to  the  front,  he  iiaid  close  attention  to  parliamen- 
tary practice,    and  ac.piiivd   a  knowledge  of  the  rules  for  making  or  ohstructing    legislation 
which   in  later  years,  when   the   opportunity  came   to  distinguish  himself,    was   of   immense 
heiietit  to  Iiim.      This  knowledge  he  used  with  daring  boldness  and  consummate  skill.      It  was 
in  February,  l-<ils,  tliat  he   tirst  became'  a  figure  that  attracted  national  attention.      In   that 
month  he  madt' a  powerful  argument  against  the  impeachment   of  President  Johnson.      With 
his  outspoken  utterances,  distinguished  by  force  and  ehKpu-iu'e,  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  people 
of  the  South,  and  in  favor  of  govei'iiment  aid  to  them,  he  di-ew  to  him  the  attention  of  men  of 
all  parties.     Later,  when  the  celebrate(l  "Force  Bill"  came  uj)  in  the  Forty-third  Congress,  he 
brought  all  the  forces  of  his  powerful  mind  and  ready  tongue  to  bear  against  it,  and  so  strong 
and  unwavering  was  his  course   and  so  conspicuous  his  attitude  in  the  great  struggle  which 
followed, — one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  parliamentary  histories  of  the  world, — that  when 
as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  himself  and  colleagues  that  tyraiinical  measure  was  laid  in  its  grave, 
the  country  was  almost  unanimous  in  its  tributes  of  admiration   to  the  gre.at  Commoner  who 
w-as  rising  in  their  mi<lst,  the  guardian  of  the  public  libertii's  and   the  tmcompromising   foe  of 
anything  designed  merely  for  party  advantage    to  the  detilmcut  of  the  people.      In  his  own 
party  the  recognition  was  enthusiastic  and  complete.      He  was  looked  uiiou  as  the  Democratic 
Messiah  who  would  lift  the  party  out  of  the  slough  of  defeat  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  in  the 
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contests  for  the  Forty-second  and  Forty-third  Congresycs.  Witli  th(M)pr>iiinp:oftho  Forty-fourth 
Congress  Mr.  llandali  was  the  arknow!.  d-.  d  kadcr  of  liis  parly.  ![.■  Imt/iuio  a  <'aii<lidat,'  fur 
the  Speakership  of  that  srssion,  hut  w^.-;  d.Lo;dcd  l)y  ktoii.  .Mi<lia..  1  C  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  tliat 
efiitlcinan  outrankiny  Mr.  llaiKhill  in  point  of  service.  Idr.  Ji'anddl  cheerfully  acipiiesi'ed  in 
the  ih'eision  of  the  House,  sayin-'  wlieii  tlie  vote  was  announced,  ■•  ket  the  wisli  of  the  nia.iurity 
lie  tile  voice  of  all."  His  services  to  the  party,  however,  were  rewar(h'd  witli  the  cliairnianship 
of  the  Appropriations  I'onunittee,  and  lie  entered  vigorously  upon  the  work  (if  reducing  the 
expenses  of  the  CTOvermnent,  giving  to  liis  party  the  \Yatchword  of  "  Retrenchment,"  which  was 
its  shihboleth  in  subsequent  campaigns.  Wlien  Congress  assembled  for  its  short  session  on 
December  -ith,  1870,  the  Speakership  was  vacant.  Speaker  Kerr  having  died  during  the  pre- 
ceding recess.  By  unanimous  consent  his  mantle  fell  upon  Mr.  Jiandall.  He  w'as  re-elected 
Speaker  in  the  Forty-hfth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  the  Republicans 
Forty-seventh  Congress.  As  Speaker  he  presided  over  the  House 
dignity  and  held  control  of  the  Ijody  at  all  times.  He  was  cool  a 
expedients,  and  bold  and  resolute  in  carrying  them  out.  He  was  a  do 
party,  and  though  sometimes  in  the  minority,  he  nevertheless  by  slice 
and  the  masterful  use  of  the  ailvaiitages  of  his  pu.sitiou  .secured  his  desires,  overriding  forces 
of  oppo.sition  that  would  have  swamped  a  weaker  man.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
exciting  scenes  of  isTo,  aii<l  it  was  due  to  his  intlueuce  that  the  Democrats  acquiesced  in  the 
appointment  of  the  electoral  committee  whose  subsequent  decision,  adverse  to  their  candidate, 
robbed  them  of  the  victory  wdiicli  the  party  universally  believed  had  been  theirs.  During  the 
period  of  Republican  ascendency  wdiich  followed,  Mr.  Randall  was  the  party  leader  on  the  jloor, 
but  the  differences  which  separatetl  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  from  the  majority  of  his 
party  began  to  l)e  plainly  visible  at  tliis  time.  In  everything  wdiich  pertained  to  approjiria- 
tions  his  influence  was  as  potent  as  ever,  but  on  the  tariff  he  and  most  of  his  colleagues  held 
radically  irreconcilable  views.  He  was  the  champion  of  protection:  the  majority  of  his  party 
in  the  House  were  committed  to  other  views  on  the  tariff.  The  breach  grew  wider  and  wider 
as  with  the  passing  of  the  years  the  tariff  fpiestioii  began  to  take  pre-eminence  in  the  political 
issues  of  the  day,  and  with  the  a.ssembling  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  although  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  the  majority  in  it  and  the  two  subsequent  Congresses,  combinations  of  those  in 
his  party  who  disputed  his  position  on  the  tariff  were  formed  against  him  so  successfully  as  to 
defeat  his  candidacy  for  the  Speakership,  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  a  pronounced  liberalist  on 
the  question  of  tariff,  being  preferred.  Mr.  Randall,  however,  again  took  his  place  as  Chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Comruittee.  From  this  coign  of  vantage  he  became  more  than  ever  the 
leading  figure  in  the  House,  standing  like  a  rock  against  every  inroad  upon  the  "treasury  of 
the  i3eoi3le,"as  he  called  it.  H  was  during  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  in  Isss,  Ids  last  active  session, 
that  the  di.sease  wdiich  endi^l  his  life  began  to  make  serious  inroads  uixm  his  vital  powers,  but 
he  stuck  to  his  work  to  the  last,  wdth  a  grim  determination  that  bid  fair  for  a  time  to  conquer 
death  itself.  Naturally,  so  prominent  a  leader  of  his  party  would  be  talked  of  for  the  Presi- 
dency. But  he  never  seriously  a.spired  to  the  office,  always  preferring,  with  a  diffidence  that 
was  remarkable  in  one  so  near  to  the  coveted  prize,  to  cast  his  influence  in  favor  of  some  other 
candidate.  In  ISSO  he  was  urged  to  become  a  candidate,  but  he  remained  unwavering  in  his 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Tilden's  candidacy,  and  it  was  only  when  the  latter  gentleman  telegraphed  a 
positive  declination  to  the  Convention  assembled  in  St.  Louis  that  he  allowed  his  name  to  bo 
presented.  He  received  over  a  hundred  votes.  In  the  Convention  of  lss4  he  threw  his  entire 
intlueuce  for  the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland,  although  Mr.  Randall  himself  was  the 
preferred  choice  of  a  large  number  of  delegates,  one  hundred  and  seventy  votes  being  cast  for 
him  on  the  lirst  ballot.     He  preferred  to  make  Presidents  to  being  President  himself.      During 
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the  year  I'^'^i^  the  dis(>ase  that  was  undermining  his  iron  nmstitution  made  rapid  and  fatal 
progress.  He  appeared  Iml-  srlilom  in  the  House,  though  no  p.iin  seemed  severe  enough  to 
make  him  wholly  ahandon  thoughts  of  his  public  duty.  His  nnn.l  was  as  clear  and  bright  as 
ever,  but  the  (ire  and  loive  <if  I'arlier  years  were  largely  <'xhansted.  In  his  illness  his  I'ounsel 
was  rei'eivetl  ami  aecepted  by  his  tellow  Democrats.  During  the  sunuiier  rece.ss  he  removed 
from  his  Washington  luune  to  a.  beautiful  place  at  Wallingford,  on  the'  Westchester  branch  of 
the  I'hiladelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Eailroad,  thinking  there  with  the  aid  of  its  fresh 
air  and  the  devoted  attention  of  his  family,  add<'d  to  the  gigantic  force  of  his  own  will,  which 
counted  for  more  than  all,  to  successfully  beat  otY  the  demon  Death,  whose  arms  W(.'re  slowly 
but  surely  winding  themselves  about  him.  With  eager  eye  and  heart  he  looked  forward  to  the 
assembling  of  C'ongi'ess,  whi're  he  hoped  to  take  his  seat  ouce  more  ;  but  although  he  journeyed 
to  Washington  in  the  fall  to  carry  out  that  purpose,  he  was  compolh'd  to  take  to  his  bed  again 
immediately  on  arri\  iiig  in  the  city,  where,  surrounded  by  those  dear  t(^  him,  and  with  an  end 
with  his  illustrious  life,  he  died  on  the  K'.th  of  April,  ls;io.  Tliat 
d  was  evinced  by  the  lirilliant  cortege  \vhich  accomi)anied  his 
[ilace,  friend  and  foe^  alike  uniting  to  ^lay  homage  to  his  memory, 
and  jMilitical  rivalry  being  buried  in  the  wave  of  popular  sorrow 
it  the  news  that  the  "American  John  Bright  "  was  no  more.  Mr. 
l>oor  man,  because  he  chose  to  serve  his  country  rather  than 
serve  himself.  His  domestic  life  was  quiet  and  modest  in  the  extreme,  his  unpretentious  little 
home  in  Washington  Ijeing  plainer  than  many  of  the  homes  of  his  poor  constituents  in  Phila- 
deljihia,  of  whose  interests  he  was  the  steadfast  guardian  and  protector.  Gifted  with  great 
mental  powers  and  a  character  strong  enough  to  resist  eveiy  whisper  of  temiitation,  and 
granted  opportunities  that  come  to  few  men,  h.'  devoted  all  to  tlie  service  of  the  great  State  he 
re])re;-ented,  in  whose  annals  his  name  will  stand  among  the  Ijrightest  and  liest.  A  leading 
I'hiladelphia  paiicr,  iu  an  editorial  under  the  caption  "  Courage  to  lie  Door,''  thus  referred  tt) 
ilr.  handalbs  estate: 

"The  estate  of  Samuel  J.  Randall,  which  was  settled,  as  Cardinal  Manning  said  just  before 
his  death  he  hoped  his  would  be,  'without  money  and  without  debts,'  is  an  ajit  reminder  of 
the  most  important  courage  which  is  needed  in  public  life  to-day — the  courage  to  be  poor. 
The  current  sets  like  a  mill-stream  iu  a  mill-race — tlie  other  way.  Every  year  sees  the  level  of 
expemliture  rising  in  ofticial  life  at  Washington,  and  what  is  true  there  is  true  elsewhere. 
Houses  are  bigger,  furniture  more  costly,  entertainments  are  larger,  dinners  are  more  expen- 
sive, display  in  dn'ss  and  ('(jnipage  is  more  garish — the  lives  of  those  in  official  station  nmst 
'run  glittering  as  a  summer  brook  or  they  are  unblest.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Randall,  to  his  eternal  honor  be 
it  said,  utterlv  refused  to  yield  to  this  standard  of  official  life.  He  was  satisfied  with  a  small 
home,  his  entertaimneiits  as  Speaker  were  simple,  he  walked  when  other  men  rode,  and  when 
he  rode  if,  was  in  an  oM  family  carry-all  with  a  family  horse.  After  passing  on  aiipi-oiiri.ition 
bills  which  mounted  up  to  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  House,  he  went  home  to  a  house  rather 
less  pn'teutious  than  that  of  the  average  chief  of  bureau  in  Washington.  It  took  courage  to 
do  this,  courage  of  a  most  unusual  but  of  a  most  necessary  kind.  It  is  needed  in  all  walks  and 
stations  quite  as  much  in  Philadelphia  as  in  Washington." 

It  has  been  said  that  upon  financial  issues,  and  especially  in  their  later  aspects,  Mr. 
Randall  was  perverse  in  his  preference  for  the  fancied  interests  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  expense 
of  the  larger  interests  of  the  Union.  But  this  will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  intrepid  statesnaan  was  always  a  Pennsylvanian  of  the  Peimsylvanians.  Like  Calhotm  in 
South  Carolina,  Marcy  in  New  York,  Sumner  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Randall  held  his  tirst 
loyalty  to  his  State,  and,  like  them,  he  was  the  idol  of  his  people.  Personally  ^\v.  l^^ndall  was 
a  striking-looking  man.     He  was  more  than  six  feet  high   and  though  slightly  bent  carried 
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himself  well.  His  weight  exceeded  two  hundred  pounds.  His  face  was  smooth  and  his  head 
was  massive.  He  had  beetling  brows,  and  his  general  appearance  was  suggestive  of  great 
liniuiess  and  resolution.  He  had  earned  the  tribute  duo  to  courage,  i)atriotism,  absolute  integ- 
rity. His  entire  life  \vas  spent  in  the  publii;  service,  and  he  was  always,  as  a  Demoi'rat.  devoted 
t(i  thr  rnion  and  in  the  .si^veresl  war  measures  for  its  preservalluu.  While  he  struck  the 
h.'irdest  blows  at  th<"  t'<.nfeder;iey,  when  the  South  becain.-  a  pai't  ..t  the  Um'oii  he  w;is  ;i  Leader 
in  fratennty  and  ree.iiieiliali-n.  Mr.  |.;;uid,ill  was  a  passionate  believer  in  simple  an<l  thrifty 
government.  His  inlluenee  saved  the  Treasury  millions.  Living  a  life  of  austere  and  honor- 
able poverty,  he  warred  upon  extravagance.  Nothing  could  escape  that  eagle  eye,  that 
indomit.able  will,  tli.at  unpausing  energy.  No  consideration  of  political  availaliility,  i»ersonal 
friendships— not  evi'U  the  wishes  of  his  beloved  Philadelphia — could  avail  when  tln'  n.-ition's 
economies  were  in  ipn'stion.  No  corporation  was  base  enough,  no  majority  had  tin'  power  to 
awe  the  proud,  ruggid,  imperious  commoner  when  there  was  suspicion  of  joliheiy.  And  in 
this  thanlvless  business.  ,so  jioor  in  recoguiliou,  so  rich  in  unrelenting  and  uid'orgett  ing  enmities, 
.Mr.  i.'andall  biun<l  a  joy.  l-'irst  .among  partisans,  he  was  chivalrous  and  patriotic.  His  course 
towai'd  (irant,  Log.an,  and  Hancock,  when  their  pensions  were  in  debate,  his  course  on  the 
Klectoi'al  Commission,  b.donged  to  the  statesmanship  of  magnanimity  and  patriotism.  Air. 
ivamlall  was  a  man  of  the  tyiie  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Like  Jackson,  in  his  own  held  and  range 
he  was  master  of  his  work,  and  impressed  his  own  individuality  upon  all  he  did  and  causi^d  to 
be  ilone.  "It  is  not  too  nuich  to  say  that,  coming  to  the  head  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
at  the  time  he  did,  there  was  not  another  man  in  either  paily  wlm  could  h.ave  b)rt'ed  birward 
the  necessary  work  of  reform  in  the  puljlic  expenditures  as  he  did.  It  re([uired  the  giant  will,  the 
persistent  force  and  the  great  power  of  continuous  labor  which  he  alone  bad,  to  bring  the  country 
back  fi'om  the  looseness  of  war  expenditures  to  a  peace  establishment.  It  was  his  determined 
stand  for  eccmomy,  l)eginning  at  a  time  after  the  war  when  there  had  been  under  Republican 
rule  gre.it  and  long-continued  wastefuhress  in  expenditures,  that  made  him  a  power  in  Hk.^ 
House  and  in  the  country.  Resolute,  modest,  free  from  vanity  and  from  selfishness,  no  ])ublic 
man  ever  lived  up  to  a  purer  or  a  nobler  ideal.  There  was  no  sham,  no  glitter,  no  cant  in  him, 
but  a  singleness  of  purpose,  a  supremacy  of  intelligence,  and  a  magnanimity  of  action  which 
temptation  could  not  influence  and  weakness  never  marked  with  a  blot.  Happy  is  the  nation 
which  can  claim  the  record  of  a  great  man  without  a  cloud  upon  its  pride  at  having  had  such 
a  son.  Happy  the  people  in  whose  day  and  generation  such  an  example  of  public  and  private 
virtue  and  ot  manly,  life-long  fidelity  to  every  obligation  has  been  produced.  Happy  the  ago 
which  has  possessed  a  citizen  of  such  generosity  and  such  heroism,  in  friendship  so  genial,  in 
integrity  so  complete\  And  happy  above  all  are  the  friends  and  family,  the  nearest  and 
dearest,  in  the  consciousness  that  the  man  they  loved  and  honored  was  not  merely  great  and 
l)otent  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  his  party,  but  was  equally  true,  affectionate,  gentle, 
sincere,  and  spotless  in  every  relation  of  life. 
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EDWARD  J.  PITELPS. 

Hon.  Edward  John  Phelps,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Vermont,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  I'lcnipoteutiary  to  Great  Britain  under  the  first  aduiinistration  of 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  and  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  Arliitration  proceedings 
in  Paris,  l.S!)3,  in  referenci'  to  the  Behring  Sea  dispute,  was  horn  in  Midillchuiy,  A't.,  July  1 1th, 
1S2:.'.  lie  is  the  son  of  Samuel  S.  Phelps,  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  who  represented  \'ei-niont 
in  the  United  States  Senate  from  183S  to  1854.  He  was  educated  at  Middlehury  College,  Vt., 
and  graduated  therefrom  in  1S40,  and  from  there  went  to  Yale  College  where  he  spent  a  year. 
He  next  studied  law  with  Horatio  Seymour,  and  in  1843  was  admitted  at  Middlehury  to  practise 
at  the  har.  He  did  hegin  practice  there,  but  two  years  later  removed  to  Burlington,  Vt.  He 
became  a  leading  member  of  the  Bar  in  the  State,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  game-laws  in  ^^■rlnont,  and  helped  to  organize  a  number  of  Bar  Associations.  From 
September  30th,  is,^)l,  till  the  close  of  the  administration  of  President  Fillmore,  Mr.  Phelps  was 
Second  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  For  two  successive  terms  he  was  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  in  1882  was  Lecturer  on  International  Law  in  Yale  College. 
He  defended  the  late  Trenor  W.  Park  and  General  Schenck  with  others  in  the  celebrated  Emma 
Mine  suit.  He  was  closely  associated  -with  Senator  Edmunds  in  the  law  business  of  the  Central 
Vermont  Railroad.  He  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Vermont  in  ISSO,  but  was  defeated, 
and  indeed  put  forth  little  or  no  effort  to  obtain  -his  election,  having  always  taken  but  little 
interest  in  politics.  His  residence  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  has  been  described  as  a  marvel  of  taste 
and  elegance.  From  an  old  line  Whig,  he  grew  to  be  a  Democrat,  and  while  entering  little 
into  pi'actical  politics  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  it  was  understood 
that  if  General  Hancock  had  Ijeeu  elected' President  in  1880,  Mr.  Phelps  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Bench.  Indeed  so  far  back  as  the 
campaign  of  1870,  it  was  generally  understood  that  if  Mr.  Tildeu  were  elected  Mr.  Phelps  would 
receive  the  English  Mission.  The  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Messenger,  in  referring  to  this  probability, 
said:  "Vermont  would  have  received  one  good  appointment  from  a  Democratic  administration, 
the  recipient  being  a  man  who  would  honor  any  place  b}'  his  culture,  urbanity,  and  eloquence." 
In  1885,  Mr.  1 'helps  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  by  President  Cleveland  to  succeed  Mr. 
Lowell,  as  Minister  to  England.  A  gentleman  of  fine  address,  agreeable  manners,  and  great 
social  tact,  as  well  as  a  fluent  and  graceful  speaker,  this  appointment  was  received  with  general 
satisfaction  by  all  who  knew  him— the  appointment  being  to  himself  a  complete  surprise.  His 
social  accomplishments  were  such  as  to  fully  qualify  him  for  the  difficult  task  of  filling  a  place 
which  had  been  vacated  by  even  so  brilliant  and  popular  a  man  as  James  Russell  Lowell.  At 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  ]\Iinister  Phelps  made  a  most  agreeable  impression,  and  during  the 
period  of  his  occupancy  of  the  high  diplomatic  position  which  he  filled,  \w  sui-rounded  himself 
by  warm  friends  from  among  the  best  classes  of  English  society.  He  continued  to  fill  the 
position  until  the  end  of  January,  1880.  Immediately  prior  to  his  return,  a  banipiet  was  given 
in  London  in  his  honor  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  which  was  characterized  by  so  good  an  authority  as 
Robert  Browning  as  being  one  of  the  most  notable  gatherings  ever  seen  in  London.  Among 
those  present  who  spoke  in  terms  of  kindness  and  compliment  in  regard  to  the  retiring  ^Minister  J 
were  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  Frederick  Leigh t(in.  Lord  Salisbury, 
Sir  James  Ferguson,  and  other  literary  and  political  celebrities.  Among  those  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  railroad  station  ro  bid  him  farewell  were  Canon  Farrar,  Sir  Lycjn  and  Lady  Play- 
fair,    the  Belgian    Minister    and    statf,   the  Greek   Minister  and  staft",   and  many  others.     At 
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Southampton,  Mr.  Plu']]is  ami  his  party  were  met  at  the  station  liy  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
who  escorted  theni  to  th;'  Town  Hall,  wliere  a  hancpiet  was  given  in  their  hnnoi',  ])riiir  t(j  their 
departure.  On  his  arrival  in  America.  Mr.  Phelps  returned  to  his  liuinc  at  Burlinytun,  Vt., 
where  lie  continue<l  t(.i  remain  until  May,  ISI'ii,  when  he  was  ajipuinted  one  of  the  cnuiiHel  for 
the  United  States  in  tho  Arbitration  proceedings  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  regard  to  the  Behring 
Sea  Question.  The  sittings  of  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  continued  into  1S'J3,  being  held  tour 
times  a  week  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  Paris.  Among  the  distinguished 
diplomatists  and  lawyers  who  formed  tho  commission  and  the  counsel  for  the  different  parties 
arguing  before  it,  Mr.  Phelps  took  a  prominent  position.  Pie  was  specially  well  known  to  the 
English  counsel,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Sir  Richard  Webster,  and  others  present,  on  account  of 
his  former  occupancy  of  the  position  of  American  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  During  the  im- 
portant discussions  which  ensued,  Mr.  Phelps  made  a  remarkable  impression,  especially  in  his 
argument  against  tho  admission  of  the  British  supplementary  report.  His  address  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  while  an  exchange  of  criticism  went  on  between  tlie  members  of  coun-sel  for 
the  two  Powers.  On  one  such  occasion  Mr.  Phelps  said:  ''If  I  had  been  guiding  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  when  Great  Britain  presented  the  counter  case  at  the  last  minute,  I  would 
then  and  there  have  refused  to  proceed  with  the  arbitration.  Great  Britain's  conduct  was  not 
only  unjust,  but  deeply  humiliating  for  the  United  States."  Altogether  Mr.  Phelps  showed,  in  his 
.mode  of  handling  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  this  important  controversy,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law  of  the  case.  Mr.  Phelps  I'eceived  his  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Middlelnny  in  1870,  and  that  of  A.M.  from  Yale  in  ISSl,  being  at  the  same  time 
elected  Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  the  latter  institution. 


HENRY  H.  HOUSTON. 

Hexrv  Ho\vard  Houston,  a  well-known  representative  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  comes  of 
a  race  noted  for  its  physical  and  mental  strength.  The  Houstons  of  Pennsylvania  trace  their 
lineage  far  back  into  the  chivalrous  days  of  Scotland,  when  the  destinies  of  the  land  of  heath 
and  heather  were  dominated  by  the  tyrannical  Edward  I.  of  England.  The  clan  Houston  came 
into  existence  during  the  life  of  the  valorous  Wallace.  Its  origin,  however,  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Padvinan,  the  Laird  of  the  lands  of  Kilpeter  in  Strathgrief,  and  comes  in 
a  direct  line  through  the  oldest  sons  down  to  the  present  time.  The  baronetcy  is  now  held  by 
George  Ludovic  Houston,  of  Johnstone,  Renfrew  County,  Scotland.  The  younger  sons  of  tho 
original  family  migrated  from  their  native  land  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  now  scattered  through  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Done- 
gal, and  Londonderry.  From  thence  came  that  branch  of  the  family  that  settled  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  between  the  years  1730  and  l7o5,  and  from  the  Lancaster  County  Houstons 
branched  out  the  Houstons  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  the  famous  Sam  Houston  of  Texas, 
who  was  the  first  President  of  the  Republic.  Henry  Howard  Plouston,  who  comes  of  such  sturdy 
stock,  was  born  near  Wrightsville,  York  County,  Pa.,  Octol)er  3d,  1S20.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Samuel  Nelson  Houston,  and  is  now  the  only  living  grandson  of  Dr.  John  Houston  of 
Columbia,  who,  after  graduating  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  returned  home  in  l7Gn,  and  in  1773 
married  Susanna,  daughter  of  John  Wright,  Esq. ,  of  York  County,  Pa.  At  the  outbreak  of  tho 
Revolution,  he  entered  the  army  as  surgeon,  and,  with  four  brothers,  fought  through  tho  war. 
Samuel  Nelson  Houston  was  distinguished  for  his  splendid  physical  manhood.  After  graduating 
at  Burlington  College,  he  gave  his  attention  in  his  early  years  to  the  study  of  materia  medica 
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and  pliarmary,  but  this  .lid  n.)t  repress  the  martial  nature  tliat  was  stron,<,'  within  him.  lie 
heeamc  an  active  memher  (if  Captain  Shiiipeii's  trdiip  of  lidrse  in  Lancaster  C'duiUv,  and  touk 
part  in  the  war  of  I^Il'.  la  ls|t;  he  married  Susan  Striiklei-,  a  daughter  of  Culonel  Jacob 
Strickler,  and  llie  issue  .jf  tliat  marriaL;-i!  was  five  children  :  Jnlni  James,  Henry  Howard,  Emily 
Strickler,  Eleanor  Wriglit,  and  .Martha  ililllin.  Henry  Ibiward  left  school  at  an  early  age,  and 
devoted  several  years  to  mercantile  life  in  his  native  town.  When  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  went  witli  j\[r.  Samuel  M.  Reynolds,  of  Lancaster,  to  Lncinda  Furnace,  Clarion 
County.  Hi!  remained  there  three  years,  and  then  joined  Mr.  Edmund  Evans,  going  with  him 
to  the  aliandnned  1  lors.- Creek  furnace,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  \'enango  County,  wdiich  they 
rebuilt  and  put  in  successful  (.peratinn.  Mr.  Huuston,  in  EiJ.ruary,  lsl7,  entered  the  Lhila- 
delpliin  n\\\i-i,  ,,f  1).  I.eeehcS:  C(i. ,  tile  then  leading  canal  and  railway  transporters  nf  Penn- 
sylvania. He  remained  with  this  company,  attending  to  important  business  in  its  behalf  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  imtil  December,  ISad.  The 
Pennsylvania  Kailrnnd  had  then  cnmpleted  its  line  to  Hollidaysburg,  and  with  the  State  Portage 
roa<l  which  was  constructed  nvei-  the  mountains,  and  with  the  State  canal  from  Johnstown  to 
Pittsburg,  formed  n  through  line  from  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road  at  Philadelphia  to  the 
Ohio  Kiver.  Mr.  Houston's  merit  as  a  business  man  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Col.  William 
C.  Patterson,  at  that  time  i'l-esident  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  he  was  selected  to 
organize  the  freight  department  of  the  new  road.  It  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
There  w'as  an  intense  and  bitter  rivalry,  and  the  most  vigorous  and  unremitting  efforts  were  re- 
quired to  secure  and  maintain  trade  as  against  competing  lines.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  w^as 
completed  to  Pittslmrg  in  1  s,",:\  and  from  that  time  until  1m;.")  "s\v.  Houston's  labors  were  ar- 
duous and  incessant.  H*'  was  fortimate  in  po.ssessiug  sound  health,  and  the  constant  strain  did  not 
seriously  afTect  him.  Eor  fifteen  years  he  managed  the  department  with  satisfaction  to  the 
company  and  with  credit  to  himself.  In  1n(!5  Mr.  Houston  entered  into  special  transportation 
on  local  and  transcontinental  railroads,  connected  in  these  enterprises  with  several  gentlemen, 
who  still  are  associated  with  him  as  owners  in  steam  vessels  and  the  conduct  of  lake  and  ocean 
ti-ansportation  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Houston  is  now  the  part  owner  of  twenty -one  ocean  steam- 
ers, and  has  a  large  interest  in  a  fleet  of  twenty  steamers  on  the  lakes  in  the  Northwest.  He 
was  successful  in  llie  early  days  of  the  oil  excitement  by  careful  investments,  which  resulted  in 
handsome  iimtits,  and  he  became  known  not  only  as  a  prosperous  producer  and  operator  in 
petroleum,  but  also  successful  as  an  investor  in  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Montana  and  Colorado. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  the  American  Steamship 
Company,  the  International  Steamship  Company,  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Com- 
pany, and  a  number  of  other  companies  of  minor  importance.  Mr.  Houston  w^as  married,  in 
1S56,  to  Miss  Sallie  S.  Bonnell,  of  Philadelphia,  and  six  children  are  the  issue.  The  first,  a 
daughter,  died  in  infancy.  The  eldest  son,  Henry  Howard  Houston,  Jr.,  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  I'ennsylvania  in  the  class  (jf  IStS.  He  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  travelled  up 
the  Nile,  visited  Palestine,  and  came  to  Rome  by  way  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  He  died  in  that 
city  in  June,  ls7;»,  aged  twenty-one  years.  The  third  child,  Eleanor  Anna,  died  aged  twelve 
years,  in  Januaiy  Is?.-).  The  surviving  children  are  Sallie  B.,  Samuel  Frederic,  and  Gertrude. 
The  family  residence  is  at  Germantowu,  one  of  the  most  delightful  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Houston  is  a  member  of  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Germautown,  and  has 
been  l;ectoi''s  Wai'den  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  parish.  He  is  a  man  of  much 
fon-e  of  character,  and  is  cpiick  and  accurate  in  his  estimate  of  men  and  measures.  He  is  of 
robust  i)hysitpie  and  an  active  man  both  mentally  and  physically.  His  benevolence  and  chari- 
ties are  unostentatious  but  muniticeut.     He  has  taken  much  interest  in  developing  and  im- 
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proving  tho  historic  suluuiian  \y.\vi  nf  IMiiladcliiliia,  incliidinsj;  Clii'stnut  Hill  ami  Germaiitown. 
Hi' is  a  trustee  of  AVasliin-tiiii  and  Lee  I'uiversity,  J.exingli.iii,  \'a.,  and  also  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  nf  the  oldest  and  most  popular  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  country.  The  Houston  family  is  identified  with  the  Mitllins  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  an- 
cestors came  over  with  William  Penu,  and  who  have  hecome  famous  in  the  political  and  judicial 
history  of  the  Keystone  State,  Joseph  MifHin  having  married  Martha  Houston,  an  aunt  of  tho 
suliject  of  this  sketch.  The  family  is  an  honorahle  one,  and  in  Henry  Howard  Houston  is  found 
a  worthy  descendant  of  his  old  Scotch  ancestry. 


QEOPvGE  W.  A^rTT]^]PvTON. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  institution  which  i)eculiarly  represents  the  genius  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  State  whose  higher  industrial  interests  rank  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States,  stands  a  nu\n  whose  training  and  character  seem  to  have  especially  designated 
him  for  the  position  ho  occupies,  and  whose  name  has  hecome  inseparably  identified  with  tech- 
nical education  throughout  this  country.  George  W.  Atherton,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  was  born  in  Boxford,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  June  20th,  1837.  Tho 
Atherton  family  came  to  New  England  between  1G20  and  1030.  The  name  was  one  of  the 
most  honorable  in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  its  members,  Major-General  Hum- 
phrey Atherton,  being  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  what  Miles  Standish  was  to  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  This  family  was  a  branch  of  the  old  English  stock  whose  seat  is  still  at  Leigh,  near 
Manchester,  England.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  left,  by  the 
loss  of  his  father,  to  earn  his  own  living  and  to  contribute  in  part  to  the  support  of  a  mother 
and  two  sisters.  Circumstances  thus  early  developed  the  indomitable  will  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  which  have  been  his  leading  characteristics  in  later  life.  By  work  in  a  cotton-mill,  on 
a  farm,  and,  later,  by  teaching,  he  made  his  way  through  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1860  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Yale  College,  from  which  he  Avas  graduated  in  18(13. 
Meantime  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  had  temporarily  diverted  him  from  his  single  and  absorb- 
ing purpose  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education.  On  the  recommendation  of  President  Woolsey 
and  other  friends,  he  was  appointed  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the  Tenth  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers, which  formed  a  i»art  of  the  Burnside  expedition  against  North  Carolina.  He  was  con- 
stantly on  duty  in  all  the  preliminary  operations  of  the  expedition,  and  was  in  command  of  his 
company  through  the  battles  of  Roanoke  Island  and  Newbern,  his  captain  having  been  wounded 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  former  engagement.  After  the  battle  of  Newbern,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy,  was  engaged  for  some  months  in  camp  and  outpost  duty  at  Newbern, 
afterward  took  part  in  the  movement  under  Du  Pont  and  Hunter  from  Hilton  Head,  South 
Carolina  (to  which  his  regiment  had  been  transferred)  against  Charleston.  The  part  assigned 
to  the  land  forces  in  the  movement  was  to  take  possession  of  Seabrook's  Island,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  mouth  of  the  Edisto  River  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  ironclads.  The  immediate 
landing  was  effected  without  resistance.  The  confidence  of  his  superior  officers  was  shown  at 
this  time  by  the  fact  that  Captain  Atherton  with  his  company  was  detached  from  the  main  body 
and  ordered  to  make  an  independent  reconnoissance  up  the  western  side  of  the  island,  without 
guides,  in  a  strange  country  known  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  with  instructions  to  rejoin 
the  main  body  at  the  upper  end.  This  duty  he  performed  in  a  way  that  secured  the  warm 
approval  of  his  superior  officers.  The  next  four  or  five  months  were  passed  in  cam})  and  outpost 
duty  in  the  constant  presence  of  the  enemy,  but  with  no  particular  incident  except  occasional 
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regimental 
..  period  of 
.  much  im- 
1  of  iLseless 
reluctance, 
and  only  after  consultation  with  his  Colonel  and  Chaiilaiu  and  other  trusted  friends  iu  the  regi- 
ment, and  notwithstanding  the  assured  jirosjiect  of  early  promotion.  After  several  months  of 
recuperation,  he  was  appointed  to  a  proiessorshiii  in  the  Alhany  Boys'  Academy,  one  of  the 
hest  lifting  .schools  m  the  country,  in  which  he  had  taught  hefoie  eiitenng  college.  During 
the  suci'c.Mling  year,  whih' continuing  his  ti'aching,  he  completed  the  hraiiches  of  study  which 
he  had  omitted  dui'ing  his  absence  in  the  army.  In  June,  1^(11,  lie  j-eturned  to  New  Haven, 
l)assed  examination  in  those  subjects,  and,  as  a  special  recognition  of  liis  standing  in  college 
and  the  occasion  of  his  absence,  received  his  degree  (B.A.)  to  date  liack  with  his  own  class  of 
l^tiH.  During  the  next  three  years  he  continued  teaching  in  Alljany.  and  then  accepted  a  pro- 
fes-sorshiji  in  St.  John's  ('ollege,  Annajiolis,  Md.,  wlier(>  he  also  acted  as  Pi'incipal  nearly  the 
entire  year,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Henry  liarnard.  The  following  year  he  left  Aimapolis  and 
became  a  member  of  the  tirst  Faculty  of  the  Illinois  State  University,  which  w;is  opened  for 
students  in  fsc,,^,  with  the  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory  as  Eegent.  J  b're  his  W(jrk  and  ivlations 
were  of  the  most  congenial  kind,  but  before  the  close  of  his  first  3-ear  of  service  he  accepted  a 
very  flattering  and  urgently  repeated  offer  of  the  newly  established  chair  of  History,  Political 
Economy,  and  Constitutional  I^aw  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  X.  J.  He  occupied  this 
chair  nearly  fourteen  yi'ars.  His  first  and  diflicult  pioblem  was,  without  encroaching  too  much 
upon  ground  already  occui)ied  by  existing  departments,  to  seiaire  lecognized  standing  for  a 
new  department  in  an  old  and  conservative  but  vigonjus  institution,  wliose  traditions  and 
methods  were  then  .somewdiat  rigidly  fixed  in  a  single  four  y<>ai's'  cui-ricnlnm.  This  result  was 
so  successfully  accomplished,  within  the  first  few  months,  as  to  secure  unquestioned  recognition. 
An  alumnus  of  the  college,  personally  unaccjuainted  with  Dr.  x\therton,  recently  said  that  the 
work  of  that  department  was  then  outliued  with  so  comprehensive  a  view  tluit  no  iruportant 
variation  from  the  original  plan  had  since  been  found  desirable.  The  location  and  surr<iundings 
of  this  institution,  with  easy  access  to  the  great  eastern  centres  of  literary  and  political  life, 
furnished  a  wide  field  for  his  versatility  of  mind.  During  the  fourteen  years  passed  at  Rutgers, 
he  not  only  vigorously  maintained  the  professional  work  of  the  class-room,  but  was  active  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  general  work  and  interests  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  iu  a  great 
variety  of  other  and  more  public  duties,  such  as  lectures,  addresses,  newspaper  work,  etc. 
Social  and  political  questions  were  always  of  absorbing  interest  to  him,  and  every  measure  for 
promoting  the  advancement  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  or  the  larger  public  beyond, 
found  in  him  an  ardent  advocate.  In  1S73,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitoi's  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  In  1S75,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  a  member  of 
the  Commission  to  investigate  charges  of  mismanagement  and  fraud  at  the  Red  Cloud  Indian 
Agency.  The  charges  were,  at  the  time,  a  matter  of  great  public  notoriety,  but  the  work  of 
investigation  was  so  thoroughly  done  and  the  report  submitted  to  the  President  so  conclusive, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  during  the  succeeding  winter,  made  a  point  of  inves- 
tigating every  branch  of  the  government  service,  made  no  attempt  to  traverse  the  conclusions 
of  this  Commission.  In  187G,  greatly  against  his  wishes,  but  in  obedience  to  what  seemed  a 
call  of  duty  from  many  who  were  interested  in  promoting  purer  politics,  he  accepted  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  Congress  in  a  district  having  a  very  large  majority  for  the  opposite  party. 
His  defeat  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  he  ran  ahead  of  the  Presidential  ticket  at 
almost  every  polling  place,  and  his  vigorous  canvass  of  the  district  elicited  the  highest  praise  on 
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acfoniit  of  his  mironi]iroiiiisinL;'  ailvocacy  of  liouest  money  as  against  tl 
pivvaleiit  ;  of  civil  siTvice  ivfnnii  lis  a.^aiiist  the  spoils  system,  and  nf  tii 
a-ainst  eoiriiptinn  ia  the  Noi'tli.  and  fraud  and  vi<ileiiee  in  the  Suulli.  li 
man  of  a  C'oiiunissinn  iMinpdsrd  of  live  eitizens  apjtointed  hy  the  (  oivenior 
pare  and  pi'npuse  to  the  Le-islatur.;  a  diyvsf  ami  revi-amn  f  th.'  Stal 
During- this  p.ridd,  the  nature  of  his  professioiKil  studies  and  his  wide 
questions  led  him  fn  lake  up  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  tin 
practised  for  Some  time  a^:  a  c insulting'  attorney,  but  without  relimpii- 
fessorship.  All  these  vaiied  aetivities  ]i(>  reg-arded  as  subsidiary  to  li 
teacher  and  guide  of  ymiiig  men.  1 1  imself  an  ardent  believer  in  one  seln 
he  scrnpuloTisly  avoiiled  everything  like  partisanship  in  the  teachings  of 
deav.iring  only  to  iii>til  a  high  sense  ,if  th<' responsibilities  and  inivili- 
esjiecially  of  the  puMi.- duties  of  educ:di'd  men;  and  there  can  b.' nod. ml 
tical  experience  of  atfairs  which  gav(.'  that  for<-e  and  effectiveness  to  his  : 
room,  of  which  his  students  sp-ak  with  warmth  and  gratitude.  Th- scicutitic  department  of 
Rutgers  College  had  rc-ceived  from  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  the  benetits  of  the  United 
States  Land  Grant  Act  of  Isicj,  and  his  connection  with  the  institution  naturally  led  him  to  an 
examination  of  the  provisions  and  the  underlying  principles  of  that  legislation.  He  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  not  only  a  measure  of  far-reaching  wisdom  as  a  provision  for 
higher  imblic  education,  Init  that  it  was  in/culiarly  in  keeping  with  lbi_^  genius  of  our  system  of 
mstitutions.  An  unsuccessful  eft'ort  made  in  Congress  in  the  winter  of  ls7^-73,  by  Senator 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  the  author  of  the  original  measure,  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the 
colleges  estalilished  under  that  act,  led  Professor  Atherton  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  re- 
sults already  accomplished  hy  it.  These  results  he  presented  in  a  paper  read  before  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  the  summer  of  1873.  There  had 
been  no  previous  attempt  to  make  so  systematic  an  inquiry,  and  the  array  of  facts  showing 
what  the  colleges  had  already  accomplished  in  the  short  time  since  their  establishment  was  a 
surprise  to  friends  and  opponents  alike.  It  was  shown  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Land  Grant 
had,  on  the  whole,  been  wisely  managed,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Congress  had  been 
promptly  met  by  the  action  of  States,  counties,  towns,  and  private  individuals,  from  which 
sources  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  had  been  already  received  in  grants  and  gifts,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  funds  set  apart  liy  the  United  States.  This  address  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  of  government  support  for  higher  education  which 
has  given  direction  to  all  his  subsc.nieiit  work,  and  there  has  since  bet>n  no  Congressional  legis- 
lation in  the  shaping  and  secuiing  of  which  he  has  not  taken  an  active  and  influential  part.  The 
well-knov,'n  Act  of  Iss7,  pmviiling  lor  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
in  connection  with  the  Laud  (.irant  Colleges  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  under  which  fifty 
principal  and  several  subordinate  stations  are  now  in  operation,  is  probably  more  largely 
indel>ted  to  him  for  its  i)assage  than  to  any  other  single  individual  outside  of  Congress.  While 
he  wniild  be  the  hist  to  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  the  efforts  of  olhei's,  it  is  the  simple 
truth  to  say  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  and  widespread  agencies  which  were  set  in 
operation  in  behalf  of  that  important  measure,  his  leadership  was  freely  recognized  by  all  who 
had  part  in  securing  it.  The  passage  of  this  Act  was  followed  by  the  organization  of  an  Asso- 
ciation, including  in  its  membership  all  these  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  which  at  once 
took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  influential  bodies  of  educational  and  scientific  workers  in  tlie 
United  States.  This  Association,  known  as  '"  The  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,"  chose  Dr.  Atlierton  as  its  first  President.  In  is;»0.  Congress  passed 
a  third  Act  intended  to  strengtlien  the  educational  work  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  in  dis- 
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tiiictiiiii  from  thn  wiirk  of  cxin'riincnt  and  research  wliich  liad  lieen  I'sjieeially  prDviileil  lor  by 
the  Act  uf  IssT.  Ill  iii'niiKitin-  tlie  pass.i-'e  of  this  measure  also,  I  )|-.  Alherteii  iviid.  rc'd  im- 
liortant  service.  Meaiitiiue  in  th(.  suininer  of  issi',  he  iv,.Mved.  ami  Ihially  .■'ceeiit-d,  a  call  to 
tlie  i'resideiicy  of  The  IViiiisylvauia  State  Colle-e,  one  of  lli..  Land  (Iraiit  Institutions.  After 
liaving  received  the  iiu'onu^  of  the  Land  tirant  Act  for  lifteen  years,  the  institution  had  le.ss 
than  one  hundred  students,  a  nieag-re  e<iuipinent,  with  a  jiuhhc'.  sentiment  eilher  hostile  or  in- 
different, and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  l-'aenlty  ;iiid  r..jard  of  Trustees  had  ni'ver 
heen  without  strong  and  alile  men.  The  task  of  building  it  up  and  making  it  woi'tby  of  so  rich 
and  powerful  a  Comnioinvealth  as  Pennsylvania  seemed  almost  a  hopeless  one,  but  to  tliis  task 
Dr.  Atherton  devoted  himself  with  a  c'ourage  and  enthusiasm  which  astonished  I'Veii  his  friends, 
and  the  spirit  of  wliii'h  was  in  itself  an  insjiiration  to  others.  .\t  Ihe  end  of  ten  yeai's  the  re- 
sults liave  been  far  grealer  than  the  most  sanguhie  friends  of  the  college  liad  dared  to  antici- 
pate. A  total  I'hange  in  public  sentnnent  has  shown  itself  iu  a  steady  increase  in  the  iiiiiid)er 
of  students,  and  the  ajipropriation  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the  Legislature 
has  given  the  college  a  sul)stantial  equipment  of  the  buildings  ami  apjiaratus  required  for  its 
work.  The  foundations  of  future  growtli  have  been  laid  on  so  broad  and  comprehensive  lines 
tliat  it  is  rapidly  taking  a  place  among  the  leading  technical  institutions  of  the  country.  In 
188:5,  the  degree  of  LL.  1,).  was  conferred  upon  him  Ijy  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  This 
sketch  would  not  be  comjileto  without  the  mention  of  one  other  public  service  during  the  last 
pi'riod.  In  lss7,  ho  was  apiiointi'il  by  the  Governor  of  i'eiinsylvania  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mission created  liy  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  make  incjuiry  and  rei)ort  upon 
the  practicability  of  introducing  manual  training  into  the  public-school  systcnn.  The  re]>ort  of 
this  Commission  has  been  widely  recognized  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  the  most  com- 
plete single  presentation  of  the  subject  yet  published.  From  many  favorable  comments,  the 
two  following  may  be  quoted:  Monsieirr  Van  Kalken,  in  the  Jlrriic  JViIuijoij/que  Jjehje,  of  June 
loth,  1800,  in  an  extended  review  of  the  W'ork,  characterizes  it  as  "  iiii  r(ij>i>nrf  rtniianjnulilfi,''' 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  annual  report  for  isss-s:)  says:  ''Tlie 
amount  of  information  contained  iu  this  report  is  unprecedented.  Ko  volume  has  so  exhausted 
the  field  of  technical  instruction."  At  fifty-six  years  of  age,  after  a  life  filled  to  an  unusual 
degree  with  exacting  labors,  it  may  still  be  said  of  the  subject  of  this  sketcli,  as  Cecil  said  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  '"He  can  toil  terribly,"  and,  like  Raleigh,  he  possesses  the  extraordinary 
mental  grasp  and  breadth  of  intellectual  interests  and  sympathies  which  render  him  an  equally 
congenial  companion  to  men  of  letters  and  men  of  affairs.  The  saying  of  Terence  can  be  truth- 
fully applied  to  him,  "Homo  sum,  ut  nihil  humaui  a  me  alienum  puto." 


HOWARD   MUNNIKHUYSEN. 

HoAVARD  MuxxiKHUYSEN,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  iiublic-.siiiritcd  citizen  of  Baltimore, 
is  descended  from  an  old  Dutch  stock,  as  his  name  indicates.  His  grandfather,  John  I^Iunnik- 
huysen,  came  to  Baltimore  from  Amsterdam  about  the  year  1775.  He  was  a  i)ro.si)orous  mer- 
chant and  estabhshed  a  line  of  ships  that  traded  extensively  with  foreign  ports.  Remarried 
Miss  IMary  Howard,  and  their  son,  Dr.  W .  T.  Munnikhuysen,  a  well-known  physician,  was  tlie 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketcli.  Dr.  Munnikhuysen  was  a  skilful  surgeon  and  a  man  of 
recognized  ability  and  influence  in  the  State.  He  resided  in  Bel  Air,  Harford  County,  Md.,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community.  His  assiduous  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession  was  rewarded  with  a  largi.'  and  remunerative  practice.      His  home  was  the  centre 
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of  a  refined  hospitality,  and  many  a  pleasant  s.u'ial  K'ill"''iiiK  ^^"''^  1i«'l'l  l"'iii'atli  his  roof. 
Howard  Munnikhuyscii  was  hi.i-n  in  liartcnl  Tnunly,  June  I'.'tli,  \^\-J..  lie  was  educated 
at  the  University  ut  \ii'-inia.  He  rrad  law  in  tlir  (.fliee  nt  otli..  Sr,,tt,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  that  Maryland  has  iiroduccd.  it  was  the  earnest  wi>li  nf  Pr.  Mnnnikhuysen  that  his 
sou  Howard  should  practise  tlic  [H'ofi'ssion  of  law  where  In-  had  }n'ac-tised  medicine,  and 
identify  himself  with  the  iicojilc  anmn-'  whom  he  had  speid  his  early  days.  An  advan- 
tageous ojiening  was  pi-esenled  him  upon  his  admissi(in  t<>  tiie  har.  1  le  was  olTered  a  jiro- 
fessional  association  with  one  i.f  tlie  leailei's  ef  tlie  har  of  llarrerd  C'eunty,  and  this  made 
the  father  only  the  mure  anxious  tli.at  he  should  settle  and  ]ii-actise  there.  But  tlie  son, 
as  with  a  prevision  of  the  fntui'e,  felt  that  he  could  ai'hieve  -letter  success  for  himself  and 
prove  to  he  of  greater  usefulness  to  others  in  a  wider  spheie  of  action,  and  determined  to 
locate  in  Baltimore  City.  Tliis  he  lortuuately  did,  and  his  career  has  ahundantly  justified  his 
judLcment  in  th(^  matter.  He  eomnuMiced  the  pi'actiiv  of  law  in  Baltimore  in  1S(V|.  His  rise  in 
his  profession  was  rai)id,  and  was  lai'.u'ejy  due  to  his  industry,  his  conscientious  I'iTorts  to  m.aster 
the  science  ef  law,  and  his  devoteduess  to  the  interests  of  his  clients.  He  made  corporation 
law  a  specialty,  and  si'mu  huilt  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  promoted,  become 
counsel  for,  and  owner  in,  many  useful  and  prolitable  enterpris(>s  that  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  industrial  resources  of  the  city.  Street  railways  have  received  much  of  his  attention  and 
he  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  introducing  and  establishing  the  first  cable  and  electrical 
sj'stems  in  Baltim()re.  The  agitation  for  rapid  transit  had  been  carried  on  through  the  press 
for  some  years,  but  the  first  practical  step  toward  attaining  it  was  wdieu  Mr.  JIunnikhuyscn 
obtained  from  the  Maryland  Legislature  a  charter,  granting  him,  and  others,  the  right  to  lay  a 
cable  system.  The  capital  stock  was  lixed  at  five  millions  of  dollars,  with  the  privilege  of  in- 
creasing it  to  ten  millions.  It  took  nervy  men  to  carry  out  the  project,  hut  the  foresight  and 
enterprise  of  the  men  who  introduced  the  cable  system  were  amply  rewarded  in  the  riuickening 
effect  it  has  had  upon  the  city  of  Baltimore.  From  its  success,  there  has  radiated  an  influence 
that  has  been  felt  tln-ougliout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city,  and  its  etTect  is  seen  in  the 
rapid  reviilution  that  is  lieing  made  in  the  whole  street  railway  system  of  Baltimore.  Cable 
and  electric  railway's  are  fast  supplanting  the  older  methods  of  street  travel,  and  the  Traction 
Company  has  to-day  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  in  the  city,  and  its  stockholders  ar(.'  en- 
joying the  advantages  that  have  been  secured  to  them  by  the  man  wdio  had  the  enterprise  and 
pluck  to  go  ahead  and  adopt  the  latest  improved  methods  of  travel.  Capital  Avas  at  fii'st  slow 
to  seek  this  form  of  investment.  TMany  pro])hecies  were  made  that  the  costly  cable  system 
would  never  repay  the  investoj-s.  The  jjcople,  however,  became  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  project,  and  gladly  rewarded  the'  comp.any  with  their  patronage.  Mr.  Munnikhuysen  is 
no-w  nnich  inten.^sted  with  a  syndicate  in  railways  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  a  proposed  electric 
road  which  will  connect  the  capital  with  the  Traction  Company's  lines  in  Baltimore,  and  is 
President  of  the  Washington  system.  Mr.  Munnikhuysen  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  Baltimore's 
most  progressive  men.  He  is  prominent  in  social  circles,  and  has  made  a  fortune.  The  law 
firm  of  Morrison,  Munnikhuysen  &  Bond,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  enjoys  an  extensive  practice, 
representing  many  important  trusts,  railroads,  and  other  corporations.  IMr.  Munnikhuysen 
married  ]\Iiss  Bessie  A.  Pancoast,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Joseph  Pancoast  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  was  among  tihe  most  celebrated  of  Amei'ican  surgeons,  ami  who.se  reputation  was 
world-wide.  ^Ir.  Munnikhuysen  is  almost  as  well  known  in  I'liiladelphia  as  in  Baltimore,  and 
has  hosts  of  friends  in  both  cities.  He  is  blessed  with  a  lovely  little  family,  to  whom  he  is  very 
devoted.  He  has  a  handsome  residence  in  the  fashionable  part  of  North  Charles  Street,  Balti- 
more, where  delightful  social  entei'tainments  ai'e  frequently  given  and  a  refined  hospitality  is 
most  cordially  and  generously  dispiensed. 
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GEORGE  S.  COE. 

George  Simmons  Coe,  President  of  the  American  Ex'chan.!:,'e  National  Bank  of  New  York 
City,  and  one  of  tlie  most  widely-known  and  influential  bankini,'  men  of  this  country,  was  horn 
in  Newport,  R.  I. ,  Marcli  27tli,  1  >i  1 7.     He  comes  of  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,  without  intermixture, 
being  the  seventh  generation  in  direct  descent  from  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins  his  wife, 
wlio  was  the  first  tVmale  cliild  horn  in  America  from  among  the  earliest  Pilgrim  Comi>any  after 
their  landing  in  Plymouth,  and  whuso  fame  has  become  iMM-iiiaiii'iitly  established  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  natinn  by  being  made  the  heroine  of  Longfellov.-'s  ixwm  of  "Miles  Standish."     IMr. 
C'oe's  mother  als<,  c;,me  fniin  the  branch  of  the  same  Puritan  stmlc  which  made  its  early  home 
in  the  New  AV^rld  in  tho  valb'y  of  the  Connecticut.     Both  his  fallu-r  and  mother  possessed  the 
marked  character  and  ('ommon  sense  peculiar  to  their  race,  togL'ther  with  their  strong  religious 
nature,  their  habits  of  industry,  and  their  desire  for  mental  and  material  improvement.     The 
mother  lived  nearly  a  ci'iitury  in  the  healthful  enjoyment  of  her  mental  and  physical  powers 
after  a  long  Hfe  of  a.-tivity  and  usefulness.     Mr.   Coe's  opportunities  for  education  in  early  life 
were  limited  to  thoso  whirh  were  furnished  by  the  comm<in  schools  of  New  England  at  that 
period,  and  which,  although  comparatively  imperfect  in  their  methods  and  appointments,  were 
,  especially  marked  by  their  thorough  drill  in  elementary  studies.     Yet  even  these  advantages 
were  of  short  duration  to  him.     Children  at  that  day  were  forced  by  necessity  to  enter  early 
upon  the  struggle  of  life,  and  his  was  no  exceptional  case.     At  iourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
placed  in  a  country  store  to  discharge  the  varied  and  miscellaneous  duties  of  keeping  the  place 
in  order,  selling  goods,  and  writing  the  accounts  for  a  great  variety  of  trade.       He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  precision  as  an  accountant, 
within  the  narrow  sjihere  in  which  he  moved,  and  here  he  acipiired  the  habits  of  careful  pen- 
manship and  general  accuracy  in  business  which  proved  of  great  assistance  in  his  subsequent 
eft'orts  at  advancement.     After  some  four  years  in  this  employment,  ho  added  to  it  by  entering 
a  neighboring  bank  as  general  clerk,  the  duties  of  which  embraced  everything  necessary  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  opening  the  doors,  sweeping  and  dusting  the  rooms,  and  all  sorts  of  service 
as  messenger,  bookkeeper,  and  teller,  as  occasion  required.     Here  ho  learned,  by  practical  ex- 
]>erience,  both  the  details  and  the  general  constitution  and  management  of  a  bank,  although 
upon  a  limited  scale,  yet  having  all  the  substantial  elements  of  a  larger  one.     While  thus  en- 
gaged, his  spare  hours,  after  closing  the  bank,  were  still  devoted  to  keeping  the  accounts  of  the 
store,  to  which  he  added  (uvasional  service  for  others  as  copyist,  and  doing  special  work  as  time 
allowed.     By  this  means  he  could  add  a  little  to  the  scanty  compensation  thus  secured  and  which 
circumstances  inq>eratively  required.      With  this  experience  there  was  also  awakened  a  strong 
desire  for  personal  progi'css  in  general  mental  improvement,  which  led  him  to  such  application 
to  reading  and  study  as  his  time,  place,  and  circumstances  then  pei-mitted.     From  earliest  youth 
his  time  was  fully  and  usefully  employed,  and  his  has  lje(_'n  a  Imsy  and  arduous  life  without  in- 
terruption to  the  present  time.      In  ls:',s,  he  eagerly   accepted  an  invitation  to  remove  to  New 
Y<jrk  City,  and  enter  the  service  of  Prime,  Ward  &  King,  then  the  leading  banking-house  of 
the  coimtry,   where  he  continued  some  six  years,   when,   in  connection  with  and  imder  the 
patronage  of  that  firm,  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  doing  with  them  a  limited  banking  and 
commission  business.     He  subsequently  became  cashier  of  the  (Jhio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  in  New  York,  which  he  resigned  to  enter  into  the  banking  business  there  on  his  own 
account,  as  partner  in  a  house  already  established.     This  not  proving  successful,  after  a  short 
interval  he  received,  in  ls5-l,  a  call  to  be  cashier  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  of  which  in- 
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stitnticii  ii\  a  f»w  months  lio  ln'cann'  Vice-President,  and  afterward,  in  ISHO,  President,  whieh 
ot'liee  he  has  li.'ld  ci-iitiiiucmsly  ah(.nit  thirty-two  years.  It  is  here  that  his  life's  work  has  been 
done  L'hielly.  At  the  time  he  entered  tliat  service,  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  bad  but 
recently  established  the  C'learin-'-l bmse  Association,  and  the  various  institutions  comprising  it 
were  managed,  as  tliey  had  always  been,  solely  with  the  view  to  the  special  and  exclusive  in- 
terests of  each  of  them.  The  panic  of  1S57  proved  the  necessity  and  efficiency  of  more  general 
co-operation,  and  the  efforts  at  re-establishing  the  financial  situation  and  of  securing  and  main- 
taining coin  payments  were  the  occasion  of  great  solicitude  among  bank  officers  and  the  public. 
In  a  time  of  great  financial  extremity,  in  lS3t»,  the  various  banks  were  found  each  struggling 
hard  to  preserve  its  own  credit  and  position  by  rapidly  calling  in  its  debts  from  the  business 
community,  in  the  doing  of  which  they  only  drew  the  then  scanty  aggregate  reserve  in  the 
whole  city  from  one  bank  to  another,  day  after  day,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  their  suffering 
dehtors.  This  struggle  for  life  among  banks  and  people  seemed  likely  to  end  in  widespread 
disaster  to  thern  both.  Participating  in  this  anxiety  and  excitement,  Mr.  Coe  conceived  the 
idea  of  so  combining  the  banks  in  the  Clearing  House,  that  they  should  agree  each  to  report 
every  day  the  amount  of  its  coin  reserve  and  of  its  liabilities,  so  that  the  aggregate  ratio  of 
one  of  these  to  the  other  in  all  the  banks  could  lie  known  and  the  relation  of  reserve  to  lial.iili- 
ties  be  daily  computed.  Tliat  then  each  bank  which  had  an  excess  of  the  average  reserve  of 
coin  should  surrender  that  surplus,  and  each  one  deficient  should  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of 
it  to  make  them  all  possess  daily  the  same  exact  ratio,  and  that  thus  the  Ijanks  as  a  body  could 
stand  or  fall  together  upon  like  conditions.  That  to  provide  the  Clearing-Hohse  banks  which 
were  short  of  ready  assets  with  something  to  give  to  their  colleagues  in  exchange  for  the  portion 
of  reserve  so  surrendered  by  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  instant 
resort  to  the  distressed  debtoi's,  the  business  community,  he  also  suggested  the  plan  of  organ- 
izing a  committc'c  of  bank  officers,  which  was  empowered  to  receive  in  trust  tlie  securities  or 
assets  of  banks  deriving  such  aid,  and  to  issue  to  them  certificates  of  trust,  based  upon  those 

assets,  in  den inations  convenient  for  exchange  or  payment  of  balances  between  banks  at  the 

Clearing  lioii^e.  By  this  simple  expedient  every  bank  was  made  daily  as  strong  as  every  other 
bank,  the  cnnmmnity  was  relieved  from  the  alarming  pressure  upon  them,  a  temporary  medium 
of  payment  between  banks  was  created,  and  time  was  given  for  the  financial  situation  to 
recover  itself  by  natural  means.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  system  of  Clearing-House  Certifi- 
cates, then  allording  unboimdeil  relief  to  the  public  and  to  the  banks,  and  since  applied  most 
effectively  in  New  ^'ork  and  other  cities  under  similar  exigencies.  This  original  and  novel 
measui-e  could  ndt,  lio\ve\er,  he  carried  by  a  junior  member  of  the  Clearing-House  Association, 
as  he  then  was,  without  the  co-operation  of  older  and  influential  associates.  Accordingly,  the 
aid  of  Mr.  James  Punnett,  Pioideiit  of  the  Bank  of  America,  and  Mr.  James  Gallatin,  of  the 
National  Bank,  two  most  cunservativo  members  of  the  body,  was  sought,  and  the  jilan  most 
carefully  e.xplaineil  to  them.  I\Ir.  ('lallatiTi,  most  fortunately,  conferred  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
John  F-adie,  upon  the  subject — a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  eruilition  upon  economic  ques- 
tions— who  reported  to  him  that  he  had  found  an  idea  having  some  of  these  substantial  features 
among  the  records  of  Scotch  lianking.  This  report,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pun- 
nett, and  his  own  good  judgment,  won  the  support  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  the  plan,  also  com- 
mending itself  to  the  Clearing-House  Association,  was  at  once  successfully  inaugurated.  This 
measure  was  again  i-evived  with  excellent  effect  in  I  si;],  when  the  l)anks  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia  organize(l  tliemseh'es  into  an  Association  to  pundiase  and  sell  at  par  fifty 
millions  of  Treasury  notes  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  war,  and  again  in  the  panic  of  ls73, 
likewise  in  the  famous  money  jianic  of  ISS-t  and  again  in  IsttO  and  ]SH3.  A  most  interest- 
ing part  of    the  financial   history  of   the  war,  and  of    the    services   rendered    to    the    General 
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Government  by  the  banks  during:  that  eventful  period,  i.s  contained  in  Mr.  Coe's  paper 
'"On  Our  Financial  War  -Measures,"  published  in  Hon.  E.  (\.  Spaulding's  "History  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Paper  Money  Issued  during  the  Great  Rebellion."  This  pa]ior,  full  of  interesting  detail 
and  historical  data,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students  upon  that  subject,  and  is  almost 
the  only  statement  of  the  great  service  which  the  old  associated  banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia  rendered  the  country  during  the  war,  and  of  the  views  entertained  by  them  respect- 
ing the  financial  policy  of  the  Government.  It  shows  the  active  jiarticipation  which  Mr.  Coe 
took  in  the  great  natinnal  struggle,  and  the  opinions  which  he  and  his  associates  then  consist- 
ently held  and  aimed  to  enforce.  His  influence  and  earnest  efforts  in  the  New  Yt)rk  Clearing 
House,  and  in  the  counsels  of  his  associates,  havi>  always  bi'en  directed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain among  the  banks  such  cordial  fellowship  and  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action,  as  would  make 
them  a  strong  and  conservative  power  for  good  to  the  community  and  to  the  nation.  For  the 
same  reason,  and  because  he  believes  in  the  eflicacy  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  union  and 
interchange  of  views  of  a  still  larger  body  of  his  professional  brethren  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  National  Bankers'  Association  of  which  he  was 
cho-sen  President  on  one  or  more  occasions,  ilr.  Coe  is  Treasurer  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Trustee  of  the  ]\Ii;tual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  Director  of  tlm  Fostal  Tek^graph 
Cable  Company ;  also  Director  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  and  of  a  nuiubi-r  of  other 
corporations.  He  is  an  otlicer  in  the  Presbyterian  I'liurch,  and  a  mcml^ei-  of  tlie  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  that  church. 


O.  G.  WAPvPxEN. 

Oks.vmur  Gf.oroe  Wakren,  of  Buffalo,  eldest  son  of  the  late  James  D.  Warren,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Clarence,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  21st  of  July,  ISKi.  Ho  did  not  receive  a  college 
education,  but  had  the  liest  common-school  teaching  and  discipline  that  his  native  town  and 
the  city  of  Buffalo  could  provide  for  him.  At  the  ago  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Europe,  with  a 
party  of  friends,  and  there  had  the  advantages  which  foreign  travel  and  the  kind  indulgence  of 
a  fond  parent  could  jirocuro  for  him.  Gn  his  i-cturn  to  Bufl'alo,  in  IsdY,  ho  entered  the  count- 
ing room  of  the  Cv/uiiieiridl  Advertiser  office  as  a  bookkeeper,  the  firm  at  that  time  being 
Matthews  &  Warren.  His  connection  with  the  establishment  continued  uninterrupted  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  When  his  father,  the  late  James  JX  Warren,  became  sole  proprietor,  the 
son  became  his  business  manager  and  practi(\d  associate.  James  D.  Warren  died  December 
17th,  ISSfl,  and  the  firm  of  James  D.  Warron's  Son>s  was  thereafter  formed,  composed  of 
Orsamus  G.  and  Wm.  C.  Warren.  In  (Jctoljer,  1S7.5,  0.  G.  Warren  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
B.  Griffin,  who.  with  foiu'  children,  survives  him.  Though  just  attaining  his  majority,  at  the 
time  that  he  entered  his  father's  office,  O.  G.  Warren  from  that  time  was,  practically,  the 
business  man  of  the  concern.  Ho  was  by  nature  a  man  of  business  and  had  a  woiiderful  apti- 
tude for  it.  But  he  also  had  a  natural  love  of  politics.  He  did  not  seek  office ;  but  ho  was 
desirous  to  follow  in  the  lead  of  his  father,  who  was  at  that  time  the  most  prominent  nK^mber 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Buffalo,  and  was  all  through  the  years  after  his  connection  with 
the  Coiniitcrcidl  office  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Buffalo;  among  the  foremost  in  the  affairs  of 
the  party,  the  city,  the  press,  the  public  institutions;  but  always  the  man  of  business,  never 
allowing  pleasure  or  politics  to  interfere  with  that.  When  his  father  died  the  blow  was  a 
terrible  one  for  ^Mr.  Warren;  for  they  had  been  I'emarkably  aft'ectionate  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  the  son  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  live  without 
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that  father.  He  did  not  shrink  from  responsibility,  however,  and  it  was  soon  thrust  npon  hira. 
He  was  made,  almost  immediately  after  his  father's  death,  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee;  of  which  ho  was  at  once  made  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  was 
regarded  as  a  member  of  rare  industry  and  good  judgment.  He  was  almost  always  a  delegate 
to  the  State  conventions  of  his  party  and  was  twice  sent  to  the  National  conventions.  In  all 
of  these  places  of  ImiH.r  and  res}M:insibility,  ln_' was  eiiual  to  the  trusts  confided  in  him.  At 
home  he  was  the  rccd -11  i/.rd  leader  of  tlic  political  organization  to  whicli  iha  Commeirial  wdfi 
devoted.  There  is  probably  not  a  man  of  bis  conti^iuji'irarics  in  the  State  who  bad  so  much 
political  responsibility  thrust  upon  him  at  his  age,  ami  discharged  it  more  to  his  own  credit,  to 
his  party's  honor,  and  to  the  respect  of  his  political  opponents.  But  politics  could  not  satisfy  a 
man  of  Mr.  Warren's  activity.  He  was  the  first  and  foremost  among  the  editors  of  the  State 
to  see  that  the  press  servir^e  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  to  set  about  to  reform  it.  For 
eight  years  he  was  tlie  I'liainnan  of  the  executive  committee  and  served  the  last  year  of  his  life 
as  the  president  of  Wu-  State  Associated  Press.  The  duties  of  the  position  were  very  arduous, 
for  he  had  lirought  about  great  reforms  that  if  they  were  to  be  carried  to  perfection  were  to 
be  directed  by  him.  A\'lieii  be  gave  up  tbe  positions,  after  years  of  most  exhausting  labor,  it 
was  conceded  that  the  ].iv<s  service  was  on  a  footing  and  was  doing  a  work  that  had  never 
been  equalled  in  the  liistory  of  the  organization.  Even  with  all  of  these  positions  of  trust  and 
labor,  ]\[r.  Warren  found  time  to  bo  a  very  valuable  member  of  many  leading  financial  and 
other  corporations.  Ho  was  vice-president  of  the  Buffalo  Natural  Gas  Fuel  Company,  a 
director  of  the  American  p]xcliange  Bank,  a  trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the'  Depew  Improvement  Comjiany,  and  a  director  of  tbe  Bellevue  Land  Compaity.  Ho 
was  also  a  member  of  tlie  Ibilfalo  Cluli  and  of  the  Country  Club.  We  have  the  record  hero  of 
a  busy  life,  most  certainly.  Rut  in  all  of  these  positions  he  was  a  leader  even  among  men  who 
were  his  seniors  in  age  ami  serviiv,  so  marked  was  his  ability  and  so  untiring  was  his  industry 
and  so  accurate  bis  jmlgnient.  lie  was  a  young  man  to  be  called  away  from  a  sphere  where 
he  was  so  niueb  neo.leil  and  where  be  was  doing  so  good  a  work.  After  months  of  very 
exhausting  labor  in  tbe  pi'ilVeting  of  somo  r.^al  estate  enterprises  for  the  development  of  his  city, 
in  which  bo  took  great  pride,  bo  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  State  Convention  at  Albany;  he 
was  in  fact  urged  to  go  liy  his  friends  wlio  thought  that  ho  would  be  needed,  as  matters  of 
grave  importance  to  tli(!  party  wore  to  bo  considered.  On  the  cars  wlu/n  he.  n-turnod,  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  pneumonia  developed  and  after  less  than  a  week's  ilhu'ss  bis  recoi'd  on 
earth  was  closed.  AVe  can  best  learn  what  ^Ir.  Warren's  position  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  fellow-citi/.i'iis  was,  liy  incirpurating  in  this  sketch  some  of  the  tributes  paid  to  his 
memory  by  those  who  bad  l)een  in  a  position  to  know  the  man  and  to  appreciate  his  worth. 
His  editorial  staff  said  of  bim: 

"Ho was  a  brave,  loyal  soul.  We  loved  bim  and  mourn  for  him.  He  was  very  loyal  to 
his  family,  his  friends,  bis  party,  and  to  Ihitfalo.  His  sadly  premature  death  will  surely 
be  lamented  with  sincerity  by  this  community,  and  the  anxious  and  tender  inquiries  from 
all  over  the  State  sinc(3  "his  critical  condition  became  known,  testify  that  his  loss  will  bo 
felt  far  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  city.  On  the  day  he  gave  up  and  went  home — one 
week  ago  last  Friday — be  said  to  a  frieml  in  the  office:  'lam  tired  out.  I'm  going  home 
and  shall  n<it  come  back  until  I  am  rested.'  He  will  not  come  back.  He  is  at  I'ost — and  may 
God  rest  liis  brave  soul!" 

Till'  employees  in  tbe  various  departments  of  tlie  printing  estalilishmcnt  of  which  ho  was 
the  head,  held  a  nn'cting  at  ouc(i  upon  bearing  of  iiis  untimely  death  and  said : 

"A  just   man.  an  lion. iralile  man,  be  was  a   noble  son  of  a  noble  sire.      It  was  a  privilege 
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to  know  him,  nn  lidiinr  tn  In;  his  friend.  Of  generons,  symiKithetic  nature,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  aid  by  wind  and  di'nl  tlmse  wlio  appealed  to  liini  for  t'ounsel  and  assistance.  Long 
years  of  intimate  liiisiiirss  iclatiniis  ripened  into  fraternal  I'egard  for  him,  and  his  genial,  hajjpy 
(lisjtiisitiiiii  will  leave  a  lasting  impress  u]>on  ns  whose  good  foi-tune  it  was  to  serve  him.  In 
the  death  of  :\Ir.    Warren  we'havc  lost  a  true  friend  and  a  kind  emjiloyer." 

The  foldings  of  his  P«ulTalo  contemporaries  were  set  forth  in  the  wi>rds  of  the  E.rpress  to 
the  etfeet  that  he  w.e. 

"A  good  son,  hrothei',  hushaiid  and  father.  Blameless  in  his  private  life,  in  public  he  was 
distinguishi'd  hy  all  ihe  honois  whieh  a  host  of  devoted  friends  and  followers  could  induce  him  to 
accept.  Successful  and  pi-ospi^rous,  with  all  that  man  desires  most  in  this  life  at  his  command, 
his  sudden  and  untimely  takijig-olf  is  a  calamity  which  comes  with  crushing  force." 

Thi.'  State  Associated  Press,  at  the  tirst  meeting  after  the  death  of  their  esteemed  colleague, 
passed  a  si.'i-ies  of  resnlntidiis  expressi\-e  of  tln'ir  I'e-ard  for  him,  and  their  appn.'eiation  of  the  loss 
that  tliey  had  sustained.  Tiieiv  is  not  ro<.m  in  tlie  limited  spaee  to  give  in  detail  these  warm 
words  of  eulogy  and  liereaveiiu'nt,  hut  tlie  sentiment  of  them  is  strongly  expressed  in  the  tribute 
from  the  tlien  most  promineid,  member  of  the  Association,  who  said: 

"A  i-areer  (_>f  eminent  ])ublic  and  ]>rivaie  usefulness,  maik'cd  hv  honorable  achievements,  has 
been  brought  to  aji  untimely  .'nd.  (hiewb.i  v.'as  genial  in  all  his  relationships  with  a-soeiates, 
standi  in  frien<lslnp  and  upi'iglit  and  true  in  his  dealings  has  l)een  i-enioved  from  earthly  com- 
panionsliip,  and  thi^'e  is  heartfelt  sorrow  in  the  bosoms  of  thousands  wlio  knew  and  loved' him." 

From  the  political  friends  and  co-laborers  of  Mr.  Wai'ren  the  tributes  of  esteem  and  the  dem- 
onstrations of  dicp  regret  were  instant,  eai'uest,  and  impressivi,- ;  from  those  wIkj  st(.)od  highest  in 
the  go\-ernment  of  nation  and  Stati',  from  those  who  were  in  places  of  honor  and  trust  in  both 
branches  of  Congri  ^s,  fromtlios.'  who  had  been  associated  with  the  lamented  young  leaderon  the 
party  committee  tor  the  State,  the  cunty  and  the  city,  there  camt^  at  once  the  warmest  pos- 
sible ass)irauces  of  tlie  l,.ve,  the  respeet,  and  the  c<,ididenee  that  had  been  felt  for  onewh..  had 
always  responded  to  the  call  made  ujion  him  for  w(dl-conceive(l  and  judiciou.sly-directed  work. 
Kor  were  these  tributes  of  esteem  to  the  menioiy  of  a  h'epubliean  confined  to  those  only  who 
were  in  political  Minpalhy  with  him.  Tlie  l»emoeratic  organizations  in  Buifalo  and  Erie 
County,  without  ex.vption.  took  an  tarly  and  siie<ial  oiiportnnity  to  declare  that  the  death  of 
such  a  man  was  a  public  loss,  and  that  th.'  coui-age,  lionor,  and  liberality  of  such  apolitical 
opponent  were  worthy  of  inoi'e  tluni  passing  tribute,  and  conuueudable  as  an  example  for  the 
imitation  (if  all  who  belii.-ve  that  there  is  honor  even  in  "iiolities."  Every  business  corporation 
with  which  ^Ir.  Waiivn  had  been  associated  made  a  warm  tribute  of  esteem  and  expression  of 
personal  loss,  a  matter  of  record.  What  they  said  is  capable  of  being  condensed  into  the 
strong  woi-ds  in  the  res.  ihit  ions  passed  by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  that  his  death  meant  "a 
loss  to  the  city  a,t  lai-ge,"  The  assurances  that  came  from  the  hosts  of  friends  that  a  man  of  so 
many  lovable  and  loving  (pialities  would  naturally  have,  can  only  be  referred  to  in  a  line  or 
more  in  this  sketch.  ?.lr.  Wai'ren  was  a  man  of  most  attractive  pei-sonality,  and  the  friends 
that  he  had  and  whose  adoption  he  had  tried,  were  to  the  last  ti'ue  and  loyal  to  him.  He  was 
jiassionately  fond  of  all  sorts  of  manly  and  legitimate  sports,  and  at  home  and  wherever  ho 
had  o]>po)iin)ity  to  make  fi'iendshiiis.  he  was  at  all  times  in  the  very  front  of  their  pleasures 
and  the  insiiirations  of  their  enjoyment,  lie  had  a  love  for  art  and  was  proud  of  his  in- 
stinctive appreciation  of  what  was  the  best  in  art.     Though  he  valued  highly  the  esteem  and 
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love  of  those  of  Ills  fi'llow-nicn  whoso  love  was  worthy  of  any  man's  olTort  to  secure  it,  iie  liad 
a  seorn  that  was  at  times,  eoneealiMl  with  his  usual  taet,  fr,r  all  of  the  ilevi.vs  to  whii'h  men  of 
less  conscientiousness  are  wont  to  resort  to  catch  the  favor  of  the  lio\u-  from  the  multitud.-. 
He  was  not  iu  auy  sense  a  tiiue-servinu,'  man;  those  wiio  knew  him,  knew  him  tliroUKli  and 
througli,  for  he  \vore  his  lieart  upon  his  sleeve.  His  death  was  sudden,  and  in  many  ways 
startling;  but  in  the  sho]'t  space  of  life  that  lia.l  Ix^en  vouchsafed  to  him  lie  had  written  a 
glorious  record.  It  was  Iiis  amhition  to  1)0  as  good  a  man  as  his  father  was;  it  has  been 
already  noted  in  this  sketch  that  his  father  was  his  ideal.  It  is  fair  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
if  he  himself  could  have  .selected,  from  all  the  tributes  that  his  death  elicited,  the  words  that 
pleased  him  most,  he  would  have  kept  as  most  precious  to  him  the  following  lines  written  in 
the  hour  of  innnediate  liereavement  by  one  who  had  been  a  valued  member  of  his  editorial  staff 
for  many  years,  an<l  whose  verse  had  sung  a  loving  tribute  iw  the  Warren  who  was  the  first 
to  be  called  from  life: 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

o.  o.  w.  May  9,  1892. 

Wlipn  lie,  the  Elder  Friend,  wag  called  away, 

To  thee  our  bond  of  fealty  became 
A  herita','e  of  his  paternal  sway, 

As  vital  as  his  honored  name  and  fame. 

Thine  then  became  the  firm  and  guiding  hand, 

The  one  appeal,  the  word  of  mastery  ; 
And  thou  didst  come  to  know  and  understand  ^ 

Tlie  test  of  an  unswerving  loyalty. 

Tliough  now,  alas  !  the  twice-cemented  bond 

Is  parted  by  an  unrelenting  jjower, 
'Tis  knit  anew  because  our  hearts  respond 

Unto  the  sacred  duties  of  the  hour. 

Farewell,  br.ave,  dauntless  soul !  Forevermore 

Dwell  tliou  in  realms  of  peace  and  fadeless  light  I 
AVliile  we  who  loved  thee  prove,  a.s  once  before, 

Tluit  Death  can  consecrate  as  well  as  smite  ! 
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GEOPvOE  B.  PvOr^EPvTS. 

WiiEXono  lioars  it  said  tliat  George  B.  Roberts,  President  uf  the  Pennsylvania  Knilroad — the 
greatest  railroad  enr]i(iiatinn  in  the  United  States — lives  iijion  a  farm,  it  sounds  a  trifle  strange, 
and  the  stran-'eness  is  aeeeutuated  rather  than  nntigated  as  it  is  explained  that  sueh  is  not 
merely  his  summer  residenee,  Imt  Ins  actual  all-the-year-nmnd  homo  and  the  farm  is  the  same 
on  which  lie  was  hniai.  'i'liis,  however,  is  oidy  one  of  several  picturesque  and  ])eculiar  facts 
ronceiaiing  the  life  and  traits  of  the  modest  man  who  is  ])rolialily  the  greatest  individual  power 
in  tlie  railroad  affairs  of  tli(>  country.  The  earliest  Poherts  in  the  line  of  his  American  progeni- 
tors came  from  P>ala,  in  AVales,  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  settled  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  at  the  place  on  flie  Schuylkill  hrancli  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  known 
hy  the  name  of  the  ancestral  home  town  in  Wales.  Here  he  built  a  humble  home  which  is 
incorporated  within  tlie  Avails  of  the  present  residence  of  his  lineal  descendant,  George  B.  Roberts, 
an<l  very  fondly  regarded  liy  that  gentleman.  Curiously  enough,  on  the  very  day  that  the  first 
British  raili'oad  train  reached  Bala,  in  AV.ales,  the  first  Pennsylvania  Railroad  train  reached 
Bala  in  I'l'un^ylvania.  It  is  in  such  fai'ts  as  this,  and  the  many  historical  and  family  traditions 
of  the  old  place,  that  Mr.  Roberts  delights.  His  life  ujion  the  old  place  is  that  of  an  unostenta- 
tious country  genfleman  of  studious  and  literary  taste,  and  a  fine  old-fashioned  domesticity 
withal,  that  makes  home  and  family  and  familiar  as.sociations  the  chief  nouri.shers  and  joys  of 
life,  lb'  finds  great  pleasure  among  his  books,  owning  one  of  the  finest  private  liln-aries  in  the 
country,  and  the  farm  of  two  hundred  a<'res  on  which  he  liv(^s  contributes  very  greatly  to  his 
contemjilative  and  calm  enjoyment  of  life;  many  liours  of  his  leisure  being, spent  in  strolling 
over  its  rich  pastures  and  well-tilled  fields.  It  might  be  said  that  the  existence  of  the  executive 
head  of  the  Peiuis}dvania  I'aih-oad  is  about  ciiuaily  divided  between  that  vast  concern  and  this 
(luiet,  lestful  spot  with  its  comfortable  home;  the  former  (daiming  all  of  his  activities  and  the 
latter  supplying  all  of  the  amenities  of  his  life,  for  he  cares  little  for  society  or  the  distractions 
which  have  a  charm  for  the  majority  of  men.  It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  the  circumstances 
of  his  career  have  permitted  Mr.  Roberts  to  retain  his  residence  at  this  old  homestead,  wdiile 
called  to  duties  of  a  nature  that  usually  sever  men  from  their  early  associations  and  environ- 
ments. There  are  indeed  few  wdio  would  so  thoroughly  appreciate  the  boon,  and  still  fewer  of 
those  who  would,  who  are  pei'mitted  to  enjoy  it  if  they  become  men  of  the  great  world's  affairs. 
George  P..  h'olierts  was  born  ujion  this  ancestral  farm  where  he  now  lives,  January  15th,  1833, 
and  after  receiving  the  rudimentary  schooling  usually  enjoyed  liy  boys  of  his  generation,  he 
took  a  thorough  course  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Immediately  upon  the 
completion  of  this,  he  began  the  life  of  a  railroad  man,  in  which  he  has  attained  the  highest  dis- 
tinction through  possession  of  the  necessary  faculties  raised  to  a  high  degree  and  an  uncommon 
application.  The  engineering  rather  than  the  executive  or  business  si<le  of  the  profession  was 
what  he  at  first  deemed  himself,  and  afterward  proved  himself,  fitted  for,  and  taking  hold  in  this 
line  at  the  very  humblest  station  he  made  his  way  upward  in  it,  and  afterward  in  the  broader 
field  of  management,  to  his  present  position,  I)y  easy  and  even  and  always  merited  advance- 
ments, exhibiting  every  time  his  adequacy  to  the  greater  duties  devolving  upon  him  by  his 
successive  promotions.  He  began  active  railroading  as  a  rodman,  being  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  mountain  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  1852,  he  became  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  for  the  sultsequent  ten  years  was  steadily 
engaged  in  the  location  and  construction  of  various  roads,  including  the  Sunbury  and  Erie,  the 
North  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Allentown  and  Auburn,  the  Mahanoy  and 
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Broad  irountain,  tln'  A\\,-{  Jcii^cy,  and  citlici'  mads,  many  of  wliidi  w.t(>  oiiiiiili'ti'd  liy  liim  as 
rhief  engineer.  ]ii  l^iii  Iil-  ivtuinrd  1,,  ihr  rrnnsylvania  K'ailma,!  with  the  titlu  ..f  assistant  tu 
tlie  presi.lent,  under  J.  E<l-ai'  Thomson,  at  that  time  President  of  the  compaMy.  :\ir.  l;..lierts' 
skill  as  an  engineer  and  his  line  administrative  ahihties  mai'ked  him  ini'  i,n.mntion  tn  the  |\.urlli 
vi.-e-presideiicy  in  lsi;;).  This  (lection  was  followed  almost  immediately  hy  another  making 
him  s<rond  viee-|.ivsi,lent.  I'lion  the  aeees-ion  of  C'ol.  Th-.mas  A.  Se.,tt  to  the  presideney, 
June  :!d.  IsTI,  -Ml-.  J^.herts  was  advaneed  liy  Idm  to  the  first  viee-presideiiey.  In  this  new 
e.'ipaeity  he  he.d  ehaie.e  (d'  all  engineering  mattei-s  relating  to  the  eoustrnetion.  extension,  and 
im}iroveinents  of  the  comiiany's  lines,  and  a  general  suiiervision  of  the  aei'oinits  through  the 
eomptroller.  lie  al-o  a-i.-t-'d  the  President  with  all  husiue-;  conne.-trd  with  .ither  roads  h-a^ed 
or  controlled  hy  the  T.tmsylvania  IJaUroad  Company.  V\n<n  the  d.cth  of  Colonel  Scott  iimMay, 
issn.  My.  Ldhi  ris  hecame  l^n'sident  of  the  comiiany,  which  position  he  has  ever  since  ociaipied 
hy  successive  re-ele<-tioiis,  not  hy  virtue  of  any  control  exei'cised  hy  jiersonal  ownership  of  stock 
(for  he  is  iK.t  a  man  of  enormous  wi-alth,  and  his  pei-sonal  linaiicial  interest  in  the  raili-oads  that 
he  operates  is  sm.all),  \ua-  hy  the  favoritism  of  friends,  hut  hy  the  ^,,U-^  of  thousands  of  widely 
scattered  siianholder,-.  The-,— nearly  onedialf  of  whom  liv,.'  upon  the  other  si.h'  of  the 
Atlantic,  mostly  in  Croat  Britain— look  up  to  llv.  Tudierts  as  a  man  whose  whole  life  is  devoted 
to  their  intei-ests  and  havi'  for  him  hotli  admiration  and  all'ection,  id' which  his  repeated  re- 
election to  his  high  oilice  is  an  unmistakahlo  and  emphatic  expn/ssion.  The  Pennsylvania 
Ji'ailroad,  of  which  our  suliject  has  heen  for  more  than  teu  years  I'resident,  "is"'  (says  Frank 
Leslie's  irfc/.V// in  a  recent  ai'ti(diO  "  the  most  notahle  American  corporation,  and  perhajis  tln^ 
most  aggressive  anil  hest  organized  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  f,\v 
wealthy  and  corporate  bodies  which  maintain  and  hold  public  admiration  and  respect  in  face  of 
prevalent  aTitagonism  toward  great  aggregations  of  ca}Mtal.  This  exemption,  so  far  fi-om  being 
the  result  of  passive  inactivity,  is  the  iirodiict  of  a  dii-ect  policy  of  selecting  its  employrs  care- 
fully, paying  them  enough  to  make  them  contented  ami  self-respecting,  and  then  discijilining 
them  to  the  highest  effnien.'y.  holding  out  a  life-employment  as  the  basis  for  loyalty;  and  from 
the  policy  of  using  material  of  the  best  and  safest  quality  known,  i-egardlcss  of  c..st,  thus  nuiin- 
taining  a  service  in  advance  of  the  jiublie  demands."  'J'he  importance  of  Mr.  b'oberts'  office  as 
bearing  upon  the  infernal  affairs  of  this  great  railroad  will  be  more  adennafidy  compi'ehended, 
by  those  not  already  familiar  with  the  hugeness  of  the  system,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  com- 
pany operates  lo,oon  miles  of  road  rumnng  through  nine  Stati's  of  the  Union,  hauls  1")0,o(H)  cars 

of  all  kinds  with  :'.. »  locriuiotives,  employs  on  its  eastern  and  v.-estern  lines  an  army  of  men 

ajiproximating  lim.iioo  in  mmdjer,  and  has  a  gross  im-ome  of  o\er  s1(),o(mi,ooii  p,.r  month. 
This  vast  l>ody,  with  its  diversified  service,  ranging  from  the  section  liaml  to  the  keenest  linan- 
ciering  and  executive  tali.'ut,  includes  aidisans  in  every  conceivable  bi-am'h  of  industry,  em- 
braces all  the  arts  and  profissions,  and  affi'cts  inmmierable  and  wid(dy  separateil  eonununities. 
Greater  in  importanci^  even  than  this  is  the  I'clation  of  the  riiad  to  the  country  at  large. 
Although  he  exhibits  gi'eat  sagacity  in  sui'rounding  himself  with  the  best  obtainable  railroad 
talent  iu  all  the  various  dejiartmcnts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  man  whi>  stands  supreme  in  control 
of  this  vast  mechanism  nuisl  be  iiei'sonally  a  liard  workei'.  Thei-e  is  an  unceasing  strain  ujion 
the  executive  head,  and  oidy  a  man  who  has  natural  capacity  for  it,  with  the  advantage  of  living 
such  an  eijuable,  liealthful  life  as  does  ]\lr.  Ivoberts,  cou.hl  prove  eipial  year  aftei' year  to  that 
strain.  Hi-  comes  and  goes  as  regularly  every  day  to  his  work  as  does  any  one  of  his  loo.eei) 
employes,  and  his  iilain  (Jfice  in  tlie  substantial  gray-stone  building  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany on  I'ourlh  Strei't,  Philad(d[ihia,  is  occupied  by  him  with  a  routine  that  is  practically  un- 
varying, during  the  business  hours  of  each  succeeding  day,  year  after  year.  It  must  be  an 
occasion  of  extremest  importance  that  diverts  him  from  his  daily  task  in  the  management  of  Ins 
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vast  c'liai-v.  When  that  daily  task  is  oiKlrd,  ho  appanaitly  at  l^a^t  shakos  oil  ovory  vcstiye 
ot  oaro.  ivpairs  hy  train  to  his  hoiiso  at  Jlahi,  and  c'oiiirs  tr.nii  it  cvi-r  roti'osliod  uimhi  the  iiku  rnw. 
Mr.  li'i. holts  luarrioil  early  in  lito  and  lias  a  faniily  nt  six  childivn.  lie  is  a  vostrynian  (it  Ht. 
Stophons"  Clinroh,  in  i'liiladolphia,  and  ..t  tlio  now  ohnnli  ot  St.  Asaph,  at  Mala;  a  man  oi 
blanioloss  roputo  aaiuii;,^  his  noi.L;hh<ii's  and  ininicdiate  oirolo  nt  tricnds  and  ac(inaintanoo,  and  of 
such  genuine,  though  simple  traits  of  poisoiial  character  as  to  oommaml  as  high  oonlidcnco  and 
liking  by  those  who  happen  to  know  Inni  intimately  as  his  administrative  ahililios  and  ex- 
ecutive lorce  do  ou  the  part  ut  the  railroad  profession  and  the  business  world  generally. 


J.   11.  STERNBEl^vd  1  r. 

James  Hek'Vfa'  STKm'nKucii,  a  prominent  niannfaotuivr  and  pulAio-spiritod  citizen  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  was  born  in  the  town  of  llem'iolta,  Monnu^  County,  N.  V.,  iMay  'Jnth,  ls:;i,  the 
eleventh  of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  His  father  was  a  (ieiiesee  N'alley  farmer.  His  ances- 
tors on  his  father's  side,  fonr  unmarried  brothers— 1  )avid,  Adam.  .Xicholas,  and  Lambert— came 
from  eiormaiiy ;  having  boon  driven  out  of  the  Ivliino  district  during  the  troubles  of  the  Pala- 
tinate in  17u:3,  and,  emigrating  to  tliis  country,  settled -in  Schoharie  County,  X.  Y.,  when.'  they 
and  their  descendants  pursued  the  vocation  of  farmers,  aiid  wore  the  lirst,  it  is  understood,  to 
raise  wheat  in  tlie  ^Mohawk  Valley.  (.)n  his  mother's  side,  Mr.  S|ernbergh"s  ancestors  c;imo 
from  HoUand  and  .settled  als,,  in  tlio  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  iSolli  branches  weiv  a  long-livcl 
stock.  His  father,  William,  died  at  tli.'  ;igo  of  eighty-six,  and  his  grandfathei',  David,  ;ind 
great-grandfather,  David,  both  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  In  IM  1,  his  father's  family  moved 
to  Saratoga  Spi'ings,  N.  V.,  wher(^  .Mr.  Sternborgh  was  educated  and  livo.l  until  h.'  was  thirty- 
one  years  of  .age,  sei-ving,  in  the  meantime,  for  many  years,  as  (Icneral  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
railroad  lino  running  through  Saratoga.  His  ambition  b.ad  lieui  to  enter  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  Init  owing  to  excessive  study,  especially  in  Creek  and  Latin,  his  eyesight  became 
seriously  afiV.ted,  and  he  was  bnved  to  enter  upon  a,  business  rather  than  a  iirofessional  life. 
Possessed  ,.f  a  natural  ta>te  foi- niechanieal  pursuits,  yet  willmnt  nie.-hanical  education  or  train- 
ing, he  removed  ill  I  -;:.  to  Leading,  I'a..  to  engage  in  the  manutactnre  ,,f  iron  nuts.  Having 
imrchased  newly-invented  maehiiiei'y  Inr  this  business,  he  began  his  enterpris,"  in  a.  modest  way, 
but  soon  b.und  that  the  i^lant  h.'  h;id  brought  with  him  to  K'e.ading  was  w..rthless  for  the  ]iur- 
pose  intended.  After  sti-nggling  along  for  two  years,  meeting  manv  discouragements,  he 
mvented  and  ].atented,  in  Isc;,  an  improved  machine'  bn-  the  m.annfacture  of  b.ot  ]nvss<'d  nuts, 
which  lu'oved  so  suecessful  that  fi'oni  that  .lay  to  this  he  has  used  it  with  great  advantage  and 
sold  many  to  his  <'(.mi.etitors.  At  abont  the  same  time  h,.  ,aLo  invented  a  smface-grindmg 
machine,  for  grinding  liard  metals,  which  enable.l  him  b.i  use  chilled  ii-on  dies  to  birni  the  die 
box  in  \y]\k-]\  the  nuts  are  made,  in  place  of  steel  previously  used,  at  much  h'ss  cost  and  with 
much  greater  ellicieiicy.  Tln'se  two  inventions  brought  him  coiisiiicnonsly  bebire  the  industi'lal 
public,  anil  placed  him  in  the  fi-ont  rank  of  manufacturers  of  hot-punched  nuts.  Indeed  be 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  pi.meer  in  this  industry,  for  .at  that  time  there  were  only  two  or 
three  other  establishments  in  the  conntiT  making  the  s.ame  goods,  but  with  different  ni;icliincrv. 
Machines  for  this  purpiose  were  not  to  b,^  bonglit  in  the  open  market  at  that  early  day,  nor  was 
there  any  literature  on  the  subject,  nor  tr.'iined  mechani.s  f.nuiliar  with  the  industry.  Mr.' 
Sternbergh  began  this  work  without  .any  knowledge  of  th(^  business  and  without  ever  luiving 
worked  ;i  day  at  any  mechanical  trade.  Ts.aturally  under  such  unfavorable  conditions  he  met 
with  many  obstacles  to  success  until  the  two  inventions  before  mentioned  had  been  put  into 
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practical  use  and  thoroughly 
many  olTers  of  partnership  ar 
alone  until  his  son  Philip  11.  i 
sliip.  From  iscT,  the  Inisinc: 
manufacture  of  hot-pressed  n 
carriage  holts,  and  every  olli 
rivets,  plate  washers,  rods  an 
chant  bar  iron,  cold-punched  nuts,  the  Harvey  grip-thread  track  bolts  for  fasti-ning  railway 
joints,  coiled  steel  spring  track  washers,  and  numerous  other  articles,  hesides  machinery  for  bolt 
and  nut  makers.  ()n  February  r.tli,  Js;tl,  just  after  the  works  had  been  closeil  in  the  evening, 
and  during  Mr.  Sternbergli's  absi-nce  in  New  York,  the  buildings  caught  lire  and  in  a  few 
hours  wi're  totally  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  rolling  mill.  Notwithstanding  this 
serious  and  distressing  niisfoi-tune,  tlie  heavy  machinery  that  had  been  least  injured  was  re- 
paired and  gnmped  together,  and  after  a  lapse  of  only  teu  days  was  set  in  motion  again,  being 
driven  by  eight  or  ten  small  engines  of  twenty  to  fifty  horse-power  each,  under  temporary  sheds, 
and  thus  the  work  of  manufacturing  was  continued  in  all  departments  without  the  loss  of  any 
important  contracts  or  orders.  In  fact  during  May  of  that  year,  working  day  and  night,  more 
goods  were  turned  out  than  had  ever  been  manufactured  in  any  one  moi\th  before.  Meantime 
the  work  of  rebuilding  was  going  on  rapidly  and  a  large  iron  fire-proof  structure  (etlUxlso  feet), 
intended  for  the  forging  and  finishing  departments,  was  soon  erected.  The  warehouse  and 
machine  shop  and  offices  were  rebuilt,  and  thus  the  new  establishment,  enlarged  and  greatly 
improved  and  fitted  with  the  latest  and  best  machineiy,  took  the  place  of  the  old  works,  and 
ever  since  the  business  has  been  carried  on  with  renewed  activity.  It  has  been  the  pride  of  Mr. 
Sternbergli's  business  life  to  furnish  steady  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  at  good 
wages,  as  the  best  possible  forni  of  philanthropy,  and  in  connection  with  this  object  to  make 
an  article  that  should  carry  with  it  its  own  recommendation,  and  Ijy  means  of  admiralile  facili- 
ties, strict  discipline,  careful  and  systematic  inspection,  and  constant  personal  supervision  over 
all  his  work,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  an  enviable  reputation  for  all  the  goods  of  his 
manufacture.  Not  less  than  a  commendable  watchfulness  as  to  the  (pudity  and  finish  of  his 
goods,  l)ut  more  to  his  straightforward  business  methods,  and  conscientious  efforts  to  meet 
every  reasonable  want  of  his  ])atrons,  v.diether  ordering  little  or  much,  has  ho  secured  the  con- 
lidence  of  his  customers  througlnmt  the  whole  country.  His  location,  selected  v,-ithout  any 
other  inducement  than  its  pi'oxiniity  to  the,  ei>:il  and  iron  producing  region  of  Ivistern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  with  good  facilities  for  transpoi'tation,  has  materially  contributed  {o  the  above 
result.  Since  the  two  i^iti'iits  above  referred  to  were  taken  out,  many  others  have  followed  of 
greater  or  less  advantage  in  aiding  to  establish  the  industry  on  a  permanent  l)asis.  In  1887, 
he  established  a  branch  works  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  goods  of  the  same  class  are  manu- 
factured for  the  Western  market.  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  find  steady  emploj^meut 
at  the  two  establishments,  and  the  various  pi-oducts  of  the  two  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  include  many  foreign  markets.  Medals  of  the  first  order  have  been  awarded  Mr. 
Sternbergh  for  the  excellence  of  his  goods  wherever  exhibited,  notably  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
at  Chicago  in  1883,  at  New  Orleans  in  lssr>,  and  at  Paris  in  fs^'.t.  He  has  three  exhibits  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  the  principal  one  in  the  Manufacturing  P)uilding,  another  in  the 
Transportation  Building,  and  a  third  in  Machinery  Building.  Certain  of  his  inventions  jiatented 
in  foreign  countries  have  attracted  well-deserved  attention,  and  he  has  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inventors  and  Manufacturers,  of  Paris,  and  of  the  European 
Scientific  Society,  of  Brussels,  Belgium.  In  ISO'2,  Mr.  Sternbergh  married  Miss  Harriet  M. 
May,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.,  by  whom  ho  had  five  children,  three  now  surviving:  Philip  IL, 
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Horhert  ^I.,  ami  Hattie  IMay.  By  his  second  wife  (formerly  IMiss  Mary  Candace  Dodds,  of  North 
Hero,  Vt.),  he  has  three  children:  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Mr.  Sternbergh  is  a  Republican 
in  p(jlitics,  and  a  tirni  Ijeliever  in  the  principles  of  that  party.  He  is  a  Ruling  Elder  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Reading,  and  for  eighteen  years  was  Superintendent  of  its 
Sabbath  School.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  the  Second  National  IJank  of  Reading,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Investment  CNmiiiany  <if  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  is  ]'resi<li'nt  <if  the  Kansas  City  Bnlt  and 
Nut  Company,  foundrd  liy  him  in  lss7.  llegular  an<l  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  has  never 
known  a  sick  day  in  his  life,  although  he  has  lieen  a  hard  and  zealous  worker  fnr  ovei-  forty 
years.  He  is  public-spirited  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  actively  interested  in  whatever 
tends  to  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  the  connnunity  wherein  ho  has  lived  and 
labored  so  long,  and  commands,  in  an  exceptional  degree,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact,  whether  in  social  or  business  relations. 


EDWIN  BOOTH. 

Edwin  Buoth,  the  great  tragedian,  whose  father,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  whose  two 
brothers  were  all  actors,  was  born  in  Bel  Air,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  13th,  ]So3.  He 
was  named  Edwin  Thomas  in  compliment  to  his  father's  friends,  Edwin  Forrest  and  Thomas 
Flynn.  The  boy  had  no  steady  nor  thorough  education,  receiving  instruction  from  difl'erent 
teachers  in  the  immediate  neighlxirhnud  of  his  home;  but  li(>  was  of  a  tlmughtful  and  studinus 
nature  and  made  the  most  nf  his  limited  oiiportunities.  His  disposition  was  peculiarly  reticent, 
sensitive,  and  profound,  and  perhaps  the  fact  of  his  singularity  endeared  him  more  to  the  elder 
Booth  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  of  a  more  ordinary  nature.  The  eccentric 
genius  of  his  father  discovered  in  him  an  object  of  peculiar  sympathy;  and  from  the  beginning 
father  and  son  were  fondly  attached  to  each  other.  While  Edwin  was  yet  very  young  his  father 
made  a  companion  of  him  in  his  professional  journeys.  The  elder  Booth — silent,  moody,  pas- 
sionate, wilful,  and  erratic — was  greatly  benefited  by  his  son's  companiunship  and  care.  Edwin 
was  the  only  jierson  who  could  in  the  least  control  him.  In  ls4',t  Mr.  J.  B.  Booth  was  playing 
''Richard  III."'  at  the  Pxiston  iluseum.  Edwin  was  induced  to  make  his  first  appearance  on 
any  stage  on  that  nccasieii  in  the  part  of  Tressil,  a  messenger.  (Jn  the  night  of  his  debut, 
Edwin,  dressed  for  his  part,  Avas  summoned  to  his  father's  dressing-room.  The  elder  was  cos- 
tumed as  Richard  and  sat  moodily  smoking  a  cigar  with  his  feet  on  the  table.  He  catechised 
his  son  on  the  part  Ik;  was  to  act,  and,  observing  that  the  young  man  had  foi'gotten  his  spurs, 
said:  ''Here,  take  mine."  Edwin  went  ov\  the  stage,  and  when  he  came  back  his  father  .sat  as 
before.  "Have  ynu  d(jne  welly  he  asked.  "I  think  so,"  replit-d  Edwin.  "Give  me  my  spurs." 
And  that  closed  the  interview.  It  was  not  until  years  afterwai-d  that  Edwin  learned  that  his 
father  had  watched  him  from  the  wings  all  tlie  time  tliat  he  had  been  on  the  stage.  It  is  said 
that  the  elder  Booth  opposed  his  son's  choice  of  the  stage  as  a  profession;  but  if  this  was  the 
case  he  certainly  relinquished  his  opposition.  The  boy  persevered,  and  afterward  (still  acting 
in  his  father's  company)  he  appeared  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  other  places, 
as  Cassio  in  "Othello,"  and  as  Wilford  in  the  "Iron  Chest" — the  latter  impersonation  being 
considered  jiarticularly  good.  Edwin  continued  in  his  father's  company  for  two  years  after  his  ^ 
first  ajijiearance  at  the  Boston  JIuseum.  He  first  appearc'd  on  the  New  York  stage  on  Se]i- 
tember  -JTth,  ISr.n,  at  the  National  Theatre,  Chatham  Street,  in  the  character  of  Wilford.  At 
the  same  theatre,  in  ls,51,  the  elder  Booth,  being  cast  for  Richard,  was  either  ill  or  obstinate, 
or  perhaps  desirous  (jf  seeing  what  his  son  could  do  in  an  emergency ;  at  all  events  he  refused 
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to  go  i<T  till-  tli'';itr(^  and  iiotliin--  c.uld  move  liim;  and  as  a  vrsult  Ivhvin  toolc  the  ])lar("  of  the 
elder  tragedian  aii.l  tor  tlie  lirst  t iiiu^  in  liis  life  he  aeted  "Kirhard  HI."  'I'his  elf,.rt.  reniarkahly 
successful  for  a  comparative  novice,  was  hailed  as  the  indication  of  great  talent  and  as  the 
augury  of  a  lirilliant  future.  It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  his  fatli.r  witn.>,-.<cd  the  entire  per- 
formance. In  the  sinnnier  of  \s:'-l  Edwin  acconiijanied  his  father  to  San  Fi-aiu'isco,  where  his 
elder  l)rother,  J.  B.  Booth,  Jr.,  had  already  estahlished  himself  as  an  aitor  and  a  theatrical 
manager,  and  where  the  three  acted  in  company.  Other  cities  wiM-e  visited  hy  them,  and  the 
elder  Booth  remained  in  I'alifoi-nia  for  ahout  three  m<inths.  One  night  at  Sacramento,  seeing 
Edwin  dressed  for  Jallier  in  "  Veni<'e  Preserved."  he  said  to  him:  '•  ^"ou  look  like  Hamlet;  why 
don't  you  play  if?"— a  remark  which  the  j-ounger  Booth  pi-ohahly  took  to  heart,  as  "Hamlet" 
was  his  most  notahle  character,  as  ''Richard  III."  was  that  of  his  fathei'.  In  ls:,2,  the  father 
and  son  parted  for  the  last  time.  Junius  Brutus  Booth  died  on  Xovemher  ;joth,  ls52,  on  board 
the  Rli-ssissippi  steamhoat  J.  II'.  ClniirirnrHi  on  the  way  from  New  (Orleans  to  Cincinnati — 
died,  as  it  was  said,  for  the  lack  of  jiroper  medical  tre.atment.  E<hvin  remained  in  California 
until  is.'it,  travelling  tlii-"Ugli  \hr  Stale  and  jilaying  with  fair  suci'ess,  hut  experiencing  many 
hardsliips  and  great  povei-ty^  Hei-e  he  lirst  hegan  to  h,-  noted  for  liis  admirahle  perforiuance  of 
Sir  Edwin  Mortimer  in  the  "Iron  Ch.st."  He  played  in  his  hr<ithe]''s  thcatr.^  at  San  iM'ancisco 
as  "Richard  III.,"  "Shylock,"  "  .Macheth,"  and  "  Hamlet,"  and  ac(iuired  a  local  reputation.  In 
1854:  he  joined  a  dramatic  company,  in  which  Miss  Laura  Keene  was  leading  lady,  in  a  trip  to 
Australia,  and  on  the  return  voyage  stopped  and  acted  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  made  his 
reappearance  in  San  Francisco  in  1^55  at  the  j\Ietropolitan  Theatre,  at  that  time  managed  hy 
Catharine  Sinclair  ^]\Irs.  Edwin  Forrest,  who  then  had  ohtained  a  divorce  from  her  hushand); 
and  at  this  theatre  Edwin  Booth  was  the  original  rei.resentative  in  America  of  "  Raphael"  in 
the  ''ilarhle  Heart."  At  this  time  also  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  "Richelieu."  In  isod 
Mr.  Booth's  name  and  reputation  having  reached  the  Eastern  cities  and  been  largely  noticed  in 
the  leading  news])apers,  he  left  California,  after  receiving  several  farewell  testimonial  benefits, 
and  went  to  Baltimore,  \vhcre  he  first  appeared  at  the  Front  Street  Theatre;  and  then  he  made 
a  rapid  tour  of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  South,  meeting  with  a  favorable  reception  wherever  he 
played.  In  Ajiril,  ls.",7,  he  a]ipeared  at  the  Boston  Theatre  as  Sir  (iiles  Overreach  in  "A  ]N'ew 
Way  to  Pay  ( )ld  Pelits."  Tliis  engagement  was  a  brilliant  triumph  and  formed  a  turning- 
point  in  Mr.  Booth's  career.  His  success  was  repeated  in  an  engagement  in  Burton's  Metro- 
politan Theatre,  New  York,  commencing  May  14th,  1S57,  wlieu  lie  jJayed  "Richard  III. ;"  and 
in  the  following  August  he  again  appeared  there  in  a  round  of  great  character.s — all  of  which 
he  acted  with  brilliant  ability  and  entirely  to  the  public  satisfaction.  On  April  liith,  l.s,")S, 
"Othello"  was  given  at  Wallack's  Theatre  (formerly  Brougham's  Ijyceum),  New  York,  for  the 
benefit  of  H.  C.  Jarrett,  with  Edwin  Booth  as  "lago,"  E.  L.  Davenport  as  "Othello,"  A.  H. 
Davenport  as  "Cassio,"  and  IMrs.  Hoey  as  "Desdemona."  (Jn  July  7th,  isilO,  Mr.  Booth  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Devlin,  of  Troy,  X.  Y.,  an  actress,  whom  he  had  met  three  years  before  at 
Richmond,  Va.  With  her  he  shortly  afterward  made  a  visit  to  England,  where  their  only  child 
— a  daughter,  Edwiua,  now  Mrs.  Crossman — ^vas  born  at  Fulham,  December  tHh,  1S61.  After 
their  return  to  America  ]\Irs.  Booth  sank  under  a  sudden  sickness  and  died  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
February  L'lst,  lS(i3.  In  September,  isijl,  Mr.  Booth  appeared  in  London  in  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  J.  B.  Buckstone — appearing  as  "Shylock,"  "Sir  Ciles  Over- 
reach," and  "Richelieu.''  It  is  said  the  English  actors  received  him  coldly  and  that  the  suppwrt 
which  he  obtained  and  the  properties  and  scenery  with  which  his  pieces  were  produced  were 
exceedingly  poor ;  but  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  his  artistic  genius  shone  out  with  won- 
derful lustre.  He  played  in  Liverpool  and  i\Ianchester  afterward  and  produced  a  marked  im- 
pression.     Returning  to  America,  Booth  became  manager  of  the  Wintm-  Garden  Theatre,  New 
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Vnrk.  wluTo  \h-  ;;iiih';uv,]  on  SeptrinlMT  'Jlitli,  1m;'_,',  :iiul  willi  wliidi  lioiisc  lie  viis  ;iss<K-i:it.Ml 
until  :\r;uvli  l':'„1,  I-im,  cx-vpt  fm- ;i  Lri,'!' ptTio,!  aftci- tlh-dral  h  ,,r  his  wif.'.  (.)n  l-'i-i-lay,  .\..vcin 
lirr  L'.-.th,  isiM,  a  ivmai-kalil.'  prrforiuaur,-  was  -ivrn  at  tlir  Wiiihr  Cai-d.n  in  aid  m'  tl,.-  Iniul 
for  the  Phakosi.caiv-tatuc  (hy  ,1.  ().  A.  Ward),  in  C'<Mi1i-al  i'ark,  tiiis  h.'in-  Ww  orm^u.n  wlicn 
tlie  thr,'.'  hrotlhTsai.iican'.l  in  the  t  i-a-vdy  (if  Julius  ( 'a'sar- Kdwin  playni- "  i'.i'ul  ns,"  ,1  nnius 
r>rutus  playin-  ■■(.•assins'\and  ,l<,hn  Wdkcs  -  :\larc  A  nl(,ny.  ••  Tins  prrlniman..'  was  incni.ir- 
ahlo,  11.4  nnly  fm-  the  extram-dinai-y  and  unique  nature  of  the  cast,  hut  for  tlie  fact  that  it  was 
the  last  api.eai'anee  ,,f  ,J,,hn  AVilk-s  l^<,oth  in  New  ^'..rk.  'I'he  ma-nili.-enf  i.ro.lnctions  whieh 
marked  :Mr.  I'.ooth's  niana-enient  of  the  V\'inter  (;ar<l.ii  Theativ  wer,'  the  inai'\cl  of  .New  ^'ork. 
Here  he  presented  "liamlot,"  •■Othello/'  '-'riie  Merehant  of  \'einee,"  -  |;iehelieu,"  and  hisolhei- 
L,Teat  plays  in  a  style  never  liefore  attempted  in  that  city;  and  it  was  ;;f  this  time  that  lie  ae^ 
coniphshed  the  unpree<.dent.'d  aehievement  of  runniii-- ••  Handef  for  one  hundred  e,,n-eeiitive 
nights.  Tn  honor  of  this  event  a  puhlie  presentation  of  a  -"''l  niedal,  olf-avd  in  hohalf  of  the 
leadin-  eitizeiis  of  New  York,  took  pla-c.  In  the  management  of  the  Wini.r  (harden  Theatre 
Mr.  lloothwasassociatedwithhishrothi'rdndaw,  thee.dehrated  comedian  .lohnS.  Clarke,  and  the 
welhknown  journalist  William  Stewart,  until  .March -:id.  Isn7.  when  that  tlieatre  was  destroyed 
hy  tire.  From  the  summer  of  1st;:',  to  ^larch,  isTo,  Clarke  and  Booth  were  also  asso.aated  in 
the  mauayement  of  tlie  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  T-ooth  then  sold  out  his  interest 
to  Clarke.  On  April  1  1th,  isc,.-,.  occuri'ed  the  appalling  tragedy  of  the  a.-sassination  of  Ahraham 
Lincoln  hy  John  Wilkes  Booth,  E<1  win's  hrother;  and  after  th'at  Mr.  i;,,oih  was  in  retiivmeni 
f..r  neaily  a  year— in  fact,  he  designed  then  never  to  return  to  the  stage  .again,  hut  his  great 
personal  popularity  and  the  necessity  of  hnsiui'ss  demands  finally  induced  his  I'eappe.trance,  ai:d 
on  .Jauuaiy  L'.d,  J  sue,  he  ag.ain  appeared  at  the  Wint(>r  (  hanlen  as  "  I  hand. 't'"  and  was  ivceive.l 
with  a.vlamation  hy  ;i  v.ist  au.li.'uce.  In  I'Vhruary  of  th.'  sam.'  y.^ar  "  L'i.h.'lien"  was  revived 
with  gi-eaf  splend'.r  ,and  had  a  good  run:  and  in  .January,  Isf.T,  '-Th.'  .M.ivliant  of  A'.'inc.'''  was 
put  .in.  On  Mar.h  -J-d  ..f  this  year— the  night  hehn'e  the  hurinng  of  the  tlie;itre~i;.,oth 
played  '-Ihaitus"  in  John  Tlow.ard  Payne's  tr.agedy  the  '•  Fall  of  T.aniuin."  .Air.  l!o..th  di.l  not 
play  after  this  until  his  own  theatre  was  comi)lete.l.  In  tlie  m.'.an  time,  isi;7,  in  vi.'W  of  the 
fact  that  the  body  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  had  been  hurii'd  in  a  gr.aNc  kumwu  to  hut  a  IVw  persons 
and  located  soniewTiere  in  the  Arsenal  groundsat  ^^'ashington,  Mr.  Bootii  s.nf  Mr.  W.'aver,  thi' 
sexton  of  Christ  C'hui'ch,  in  Baltimore,  t>  Washingt.m,  ^\•ith  the  r.'.piest  th.at  th.' ivmains  of  his 
brotlna-  might  h.'  taken  up  and  removed  t.)  the  family  huryingi.l.i.v.  After  some  d.'lay.  Presi- 
dent Johns.m  was  hnally  .app.'al.'d  to  and  granted  the  iv.piest,  and  Mr.  W.mv. a' remove.!  the 
li.Hly  to  the  eem.'t.'ry  in"  Baltun.av  and  huri.^d  it  h..si.le  th,' el.l.a'  P.i.ith  an.l  others  of  tlie  family. 
This  removal  w^as  c.m.lucte.l  with  the  greatest  seia'ecy.  On  April  sih,  is,;s,  the  cjrner-st.in.' .if 
Booth's  Theatre  was  laid  at  the  s.nitheast  corner  of  Twentv-thinl  Str.-et  an.l  Sixth  Aveiuie: 
and  on  February  ath,  1^.;:',  B.i.ith  opened  the  new  hous.i  with  '•  Ponieo  an.l  Juliet,"  with  .Air. 
Booth  as  '' Borneo, ■'  :Miss  .Mary  :McVi<ker  (afterward  .Airs.  Booth)  ,as  '-Juliet,"  an.l  Edwin 
Adams  .as  "Mercutio."  Miss  AfcVi.-ker  w.as  the  step-daughter  of  Jam.'s  H.  AfcA'i.'ker,  the 
pr.iminent  act. )r  and  manager,  .and  t.mk  his  name.  She  was  marrie.l  t.)  .Mr.  Booth  .June  7th, 
ls<;i»,  ami  died  in  New  Y.irk  in  issi.  l.-iving  no  childnm.  B.ioth's  Tlieatr.' ha.l  a  spl.u.li.l  pr.)- 
fessional  career  of  thirteen  years,  and  its  stage  was  adorne.l  ^vith  some  of  the  grandest  pageants 
and  graced  with  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most  renowned  act.jrs  of  the  period.  It  continued 
vnider  the  management  of  Edwin  Bootli  until  the  spring  of  l.'57i,  when  it  passed  out  of  his 
possession.  Under  his  m-anagement  were  produced  sumptuous  revivals  of  "Borneo  and  Juliet," 
"Othello,"  "Hamlet,"  "Richelieu,"  "The  AVinter's  T.ale,"  "Julius  Ca?sar,"  "Alacbeth,"  "Aluch 
Ado  aliout  Nothing,"  "The  Merchant  of  A'enice,  "Brutus,"  and  .)ther  plays.  The  revival  of 
"Julius  C':esar,"  beginning  at  Christmas,  ls7l,  and  ending  Alarcli  lOth,  157:2,  w'as  particularly 
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notable,  ^Ir.  I^odtli  altrriKitin--  rliarartrrs  with  Lawrence  r.anvtl,  Juin'u^  P.nitns  ?..ioih,  Jr., 
V.  C.  ];an-s  and  William  (.'rrswiek.  l!e-;i.les  those  nanicci,  his  sln.k  <-(.in|)any  .■unsistr,!  <,f  L<].  L. 
Davenport,  .J.  AV.  Walla. 'k,  Jr.,  :\lark  Smith,  A.  W.  F.muio,  1 ».  W.  \\'allca-,  IJoliorl  I'atenian, 
MitiS  EnunaWVallcr.  iVlli  I'at.'man  and  others.  Anion-  the  stars  who  art,Ml  at,  this  theatre 
were  Joseph  JetVerson,  Kate  I'.aleman,  James  11.  Ilaekett,  Chariot  I, ■  Cushniaii,  .lohn  S.  Clarke, 
John  E.  Owens,  and  James  H.  McVicker.  The  performance  of  "  .\s  'I'ou  hike  It,"  with  Miss 
Adelaide  Neilson  as  ''  Ivosalind,"  June  14th,  lsT3,  terminated  ]\lr.  I'.o.ith's  pi'i-sonal  nianajj,-ement 
of  the  theatre.  I'lidcr  his  niana-i'iiioiit  it  w;is  almost  iiiv.arial.ly  a  prosperous  hou.se,  Imi  it  was 
not  (>eono!nieally  iaau;i,L;-i'd,  and  for  this  reason  and  this  aloiio  it  eventually  carried  its  owner 
into  hankriiptcy.  Kdwiu  r.ooth  theu  he,i;an  his  dramatic  cai-ccr  ovrr  a-'aiu ;  and  in  the  course 
of  time  paid  his  dchts  and  earned  another  tortune.  The  theatre  ended  its  history  in  May,  18S2, 
when  it  was  hii;illy  closed  with  a  performance  of  "Juliet,"  by  I\lme.  Modjeska.  In  1S7G  Mr. 
Booth  made  a  tour  ef  the  South,  which  was  a  triumphal  progress.  In  San  Francisco  m  eight 
weeks  he  drew  niiward  of  ^im;,im)ii.  Tt  is  stated  that  in  lifty-six  weidcs  his  performances  lirought 
in  nearly  .'Si.Min,uo().  Ju  isso,  and  again  in  ls,si>,  Mr.  Booth  visited  (ire;it  r.ritain  and  acted  with 
brilliant  success  in  Loudon  and  other  cities.  lie  went  to  Germany  in  tlie  autumn  of  Iss:.',  and 
was  there  receive.l  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  lu  is^:'.  he  relurned  Ikjiuc  ;ind  resumed  his 
starring  toui-s  in  America,  loir  some  yeai's  Mr.  Booth  played  priiicip.illy  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  his  repertory  including  "Hamlet,"  "  Ahicbeth,"  "  K'iug  Lear,"  "  Othello," 
"Cardinal  AVolsey,"  "Richard  III.,"  "Shylock,"  "Richard  II.,"  "  IVuedick,"  "Petruchio," 
"Richelieu,"  "  Ruy  Bias,"  and  "  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan."  Brolialily  Ivlwin  Bootirs  greatest 
triumph  ociairred  ou  .May  iMst,  isss,  wdien  he  played  "Hamlet"  at  the  r^Ietropolitan  ( >[.era 
House,  New  York  City,  supported  by  the  greatest  company  of  actors  ever  assembleil  in  this 
country.  'I'Ik^  (uvasion  w.is  a  benefit  to  the  late  Lester  AVallack,  and  three  tJKiusand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  New  V.  irk's  most  distinguished  citizens  assembled  to  witness  the  unequalled 
performance.  Nearly  sl'l'.ooo  was  realized.  In  the  winter  of  Issii  he  played  with  Miue.  iMod- 
jeska  in  the  "Alercli.ant  of  N'eTiice,"  "Fool's  Revenge,"  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  "Riche- 
lieu," "Hamlet,"  '•  Alacbeth,"  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Booth  and  Lawi'ence  Barrett  again  played  together 
until  December,  Is'.m),  when  Air.  r.o,,firs  lieallh,  lieretofore  delicate,  tailed  and  he  determined  to 
retire.  In  Isss  Mr.  Ilnetli  pivs.'iiled  to  IJie  a<-tors  and  friends  of  the  di-;ima  a  club  house  at  No. 
1(1  (iramercy  Lark,  New  York,  which  is  call-d  "The  Flayers."  It  was  b.nually  opened  on  New 
Year's  eve,  and  coiitaius  ou  tlie  liist  fioor  a,  billiard-room  and  various  <itlices ;  on  the  second 
tio,.r  the  rea.liiig-r.iom  and  louu-ing-room  and  drill-r.Hmi :  on  the  third  lloor  tlie  lilirary ;  the 
to]i  Hour  contained  Air.  I'MHilh's  piivate  .-ipartuients.  lie  was  tiie  i'lvsideiit  of  the  club.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  land  and  building,  with,  its  remodelling  and  fui'iiishiug,  was  borne  by  Air. 
Booth.  The  dramatic  library  is  invaluable,  containing  the  colleclions  of  Augustiu  i>aly,  Kdwiu 
Booth,  Lawrence  l'..irrett,  and  many  others.  In  November,  I  ss!i,  a  similar  instance  of  th<'  ten- 
derness tow.ard  his  profession  \vliic1i  was  charactei-isiic  of  Mr.  Booth  occurreil  in  his  uuilei-takiug 
the  task  of  repairing  the  uiouumeiit  of  (leoi'ge  brederick  Cooke,  the  great  English  actor,  whose 
remains  occupy  a  centra]  })ositioii  in  St.  Faul's  churchyard,  'i'hc/  ]iortrait  ai'companying  this 
sketch  represents  Mr.  Boolh  in  hi,,  joinu. —  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  givat  tra-ic  powers.  He 
had  aged  niudi  during  the  latter  ye.ns  of  his  life,  and  was  (juite  feeble  and  tottering  for  a  year 
or  more  preceding  his  decease,  which  occurreil  in  his  apartments  at  "The  Players'  "  chib-house 
in  the  early  morning  of  June  Tth.  bsn:'..  (leu  ins  of  the  very  highest  order  was  Mr.  Booth's  inheri- 
tance, and  the  gifts  with  which  he  was  endowed  be  nm-fured  and  fostered  to  the  supreme  point 
of  professional  achievement.  As  an  acfiir  his  name  will  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  trage- 
dians of  the  century.  AVe  may  ditlVa'  as  to  tlie  exact  place  he  should  hold  among  bis  great 
contemporaries,  and  the  judgnn-ut  of  this  generation  may  he  reversed  by  the  one  that  follows 
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it,  but,  come  what  may,  the  name  of  Booth  is  imperishable.  It  will  live  almost  as  long  as  the 
uamii  of  the  great  poet  whose  most  splendid  characters  ho  typified  in  his  own  inimitable  way. 
Personally,  Edwin  Booth  was  the  most  charming  of  men.  He  was  an  ideal  friend,  lovable  in 
every  relation  of  life.  He  had  the  heart  of  a  woman  and  the  soul  of  a  Saladin.  He  was  a  poet 
and  a  ijhilosopher.  There  wore  in  him  several  personalities.  The  general  public  knew  him  as 
an  actor  who  had  achieved  fame  and  fortune;  his  associates  recall  him  as  a  reserved  Init  kind- 
hearted  comrade,  over  ready  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity  to  help  the  unfortunate  and  relieve  the 
necessitous,  but  liis  family  and  more  intimate  friends  in  the  sacred  circle  of  private  life  found 
him  lovable  and  uracious  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 


D.  HAYES  AGNEA\^ 

Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  eminent  surgeons  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  distinguished  practitioner  in  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  November  '-!4,  ISlS,  and  died  at  his  homc^  in  Philadelphia 
March  22,  1892.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Agnew,  who  practised  medicine  in  Lancaster 
County  and  the  surrounding  region  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  attained  well-merited  prominence. 
D.  Hayes  Agnew  received  his  literary  education  at  Moscow  Academy, — a  school  of  high  repute, 
located  in  Chester  County,  and  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Francis  Latta; — at 
Jeiferson  College,  Canuonsburg,  Pa.,  and  at  Newark  College,  Delaware,  where  Rev.  John 
Holmes  Agnew,  a  relative,  was  Professor  of  Languages.  His  future  vocation,  for  which  he  had 
a  natural  inclination,  having  been  determined  upon,  he  matriculated  at  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1S3S.  He  practised  for  a  short 
time  in  Lancaster  County,  and  then,  removing  to  Philadelphia,  commenced  teaching  and  lectur- 
ing on  anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  on  College  Avenue,  a  famous  school  in 
which  almost  all  the  older  medical  men  of  distinction  either  were  educated  or  taught  in  this 
line.  He  remained  thus  engaged,  and  also  practising  his  profession,  and  quickly  obtained  dis- 
tinction in  the  latter  as  the  logical  result  of  his  native  ability,  thorough  education,  and  untiring 
application,  and  his  success  as  an  instructor  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  his  classes  in 
Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery  soon  grew  to  be  the  largest  private  classes  in  the 
country.  He  remained  in  this  honorable  position  for  many  years,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  his  class  numbered  205  students,  representing  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Dr.  Agnew  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Operative  Surgery.  In 
185i  he  was  elected  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  year  later  was  elected  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Wills 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  In  1805  he  was  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  and  resigned  after  serving  for  twelve  years,  being  re-elected  in  187Y.  In  1807 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Orthopnadic  Hospital,  and  in  187U  was  given  the 
chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1871  was  elected  Professor 
of  the  Princijiles  and  I'ractice  of  Surgery  in  the  same  institution,  holding  also  the  professorship 
of  clinical  surgery  in  the  hospital  of  the  University.  He  resigned  as  Surgeon  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  on  May  5,  ISs-i,  after  serving  in  that  capacity  witli  a  lirief  interval  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  years.  In  April,  IsSs,  was  celebrated  in  Philadelphia  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Dr.  Agnew's  entrance  into  the  medical  profession.  Over  two  hundred  prominent  physicians 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  were  present.  In  October,  1888,  Dr.  Agnew  presented  to  the 
trustees  of  the  University  his  resignation  from  the  chair  of  Surgery,  which  was  accepted  on 
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December  5,  with  expressions  of  regret  and  high  appreciation,  to  talce  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
session.  He  delivered  his  last  lecture  in  the  institution  on  April  5,  iss'j,  when  the  amphi- 
theatre was  crowded  with  students  and  graduates,  who  made  the  occasion  a  memorable  one. 
Dr.  Agnew  was  identified  with  many  societies,  most  of  them  of  medical  or  scientific  purpose, 
though  among  the  oldest  was  one  of  entirely  different  nature— The  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, of  which  Henry  Clay  was  at  one  time  President.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Society;  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  had  been  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  and  of  the  State  Medical  Societies,  and  of  the  American  Surgical 
Association.  Highly  valued  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  profession  were  made  by  Dr. 
Agnew  during  his  more  than  half  a  century  of  arduous  practice  and  instruction.  Among  his 
works  is  one  on  "  Practical  Anatomy,"  one  on  "  Lacerations  of  the  Female  Perineum  and  Vesico- 
vaginal Fistula;"  a  series  of  papers,  about  sixty  in  number,  on  "Anatomy  in  its  Relations  to 
Medicine  and  Surgery;"  an  exhaustive  work  of  recent  years,  on  "  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,"  in  three  volumes,  aggregating  3,0oO  pages,  and  in  addition  to  these  he  made  numer- 
ous contrilnitions  to  medical  journals  on  various  subjects  connected  with  surgery.  As  is  well 
known.  Dr.  Agnew  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  surgery,  its  practice  and  instruction 
in  the  art.  He  was  master  of  every  branch  or  department  of  surgery,  and  the  rapidity  and 
skilfulness  of  his  operatitms,  and  the  scholarly  character  of  his  contributions,  gave  him  world- 
wide fame.  In  his  capacity  as  surgeon  and  consulting  physician  he  was  called  into  many  cases 
of  importance  and  prominence  in  general  as  well  as  in  medical  history.  After  President  Gar- 
field was  wounded  in  ISsi,  Dr.  Agnew  was  called  upon  as  a  consulting  physician,  and  he  made 
frequent  trips  to  Washington  and  Elberon  for  that  purpose.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  July, 
in  that  summer  of  1881,  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  the  knife  on  the  dying  President. 
Around  the  bed  were  a  half-dozen  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  country,  but  Dr.  Bliss 
felt  that  there  was  only  one  surgeon  present  to  whom  the  delicate  operation  should  be  entrusted. 
He  passed  the  keen-edged  blade  to  Dr.  Agnew,  to  whom,  by  this  graceful  acknowledgment, 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were  drawn.  The  recurrence  of  dangerous  symptoms  required  a 
second  application  of  surgical  skill,  and  the  relief  afforded  to  the  patient  in  both  instances  will 
still  be  remembered  in  the  prolongation  of  the  martyr's  life  for  over  ten  weeks,  until  the  angry 
and  inflamed  passions  of  partisans  had  become  cool,  and  it  was  rendered  possible  for  the  in- 
terests of  law  and  good  order  to  prevail.  As  he  said  himself  afterward.  Dr.  Agnew  was  never 
sanguine  of  the  President's  recovery,  and  always  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  great  hazard. 
Dr.  Agnew's  distinguished  character  as  a  man  and  citizen  was  in  perfect  keeping  and  accord 
with  his  great  professional  prominence  and  ability — a  condition  of  symmetrical  development 
nowhere  more  admirable  or  necessary  than  in  his  vocation.  Dr.  Agnew  married  a  member  of 
the  Irving  family  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  this  institution  his  widow  recently  gave 
$25, UUO,  and  the  new  wing  of  the  Hospital  bears  Dr.  Agnew's  name  as  a  mark  of  appreciation 
of  her  generosity. 
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GEOKnE    SCITNETDEK. 

ITox.  Or.onru':  Sr'iiNi-nDKK',  of  fliii^aj^o.  rv('si<l('nt  nf  tlic  Natinn;il  Rank  of  Illinois  and  one  of 
the  (lii-cct(.rs  and  artiviMiiana,L,^crs()f  the  WorliVs  (.'(jlunihian  lv\]i(i>.iti(iii,  was  hmii  in  I'irniasens, 
K'lirtiish  L'.avaria,  1  >.MVinher  DUh.  I  ^-':;.  His  fathev  was  i.udwi-  S.'lmei.l.T  and  his  mother 
J(.s,.phiin'  Scldieic,  hnth  (.f  llK'in  nienilu'i's  of  old  ISavarian  families.  (Ic<,i',-e  S.'lmrid,.,-  r. crived 
hi-^.';irly  ediiealion  in  tlie  i.atin  scIkhiI  ,.f  his  native  town,  hnt  remained  at  h..me  nntil  he 
reaclhd  his  majority,  wlirn  lie  eii-a-vd  in  jnurnali<m.  His  nalive  pruviner  was  at  that  time 
in  a.  stall'  ..f  rev.ilnlinn,  and  y,.nn,u;  Schnridcr  wirld^d  his  pi.Mi  with  stn.tig  anta.^'onism  against 
the  d..mina1i..n  -t  d.-pi.ti^n.  It  was  n.H  Ion-  h.-loro  he  h-.-an  to  led  that  the  situation  de- 
niandi'd  the  cxoivi^o  of  a  more  powerful  weapon,  and  ho  added  the  \v,.ight  of  his  sword  to  that 
of  his  jirn.  r.ut  when  tlK-  I'rnssians  came  to  the  as^istanee  of  tlii>  J^avarian  monarchy,  ."\li'. 
Sclmcidor  know  that  he  was  en-a-ed  in  a  hopeless  strn-e-le,  and  that  it  woulil  he  only  a  (jues- 
tion  of  time  when  his  liherty  and  in  all  ]irohahility  his  life  would  he  forfeited  hy  his  opposition 
to  the  tyrants  then  in  iiower.  The  (ierman  insniivction  failed  in  1^4'.)  and  :\!r.  Schneider  lied 
to  Fianee.  Knowing  that  Ameriea  was  the  lan<l  of  the  iVee  and  ready  with  op.-n  arms  to 
receive  the  oppi-essed  of  ;dl  nations,  he  determined  to  mak'e  that  lonn try  his  home  for  the  futui-e. 
Aft<'r  an  nneventfnl  voyage,  he  arrived  in  Xew  York  in  July,  IMir  He  had  come  to  the  ^'ew 
World,  hnt  wa-A  pos-e^-ed  of  to.,progavs-ive  a  sj.irit  to  remain  in  ll,eolder centres  of  civilization 
and  there  w.irk  ont  the  i.r.ihlem  of  his  life.  To  a  light  pui.^i-  was  snpplemenled  d.mntle^s 
conr;ige,  a  good  education,  and  a  detei'mination  to  snc(;eed — powei's  which  have  made  many  a 
man  a  hei-o.  Jle  had  heard  strange  stories  of  the  wondeis  of  the  great  "West,  and  the  possihili- 
ties  of  the  ivmarkahleri'gion  were  enticing  to  a  man  (d'  l\v.  S<lmeider"s  disposition.  \\r  there- 
fore left  the  Empire  State  and  made  his  way  to  C'levelainl,  <.ihio.  Remaining  there  but  a 
short  time,  he  pn-hed  farlhei'  westward  nntil  he  reacdied  St.  Louis,  the  metropolis  of  the  great 
State  of  Missonii.  St.  Louis  had  a  strong  German  element  in  its  population,  and  there  Mr. 
Schneider  found  not  only  a  congenial  society,  hut  a  field  for  the  e.xercise  of  his  most  cherished 
principles.  His  jouiiiali--;tic  proclivities,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  Uernnin  population,  led 
him  to  found  a  newspai>er,  and  the  i\V»e  Zeit  was  the  child  of  his  enileavor,  which  acquired 
great  jiopnlarity  with  the  people  among  whom  it  circulated.  Already  the  delender  of  the 
oppres'^ed  in  his  native  land,  the  question  that  almost  innneiliatidy  attracted  his  attention  was 
th<'  slavery  issue,  then  <lonnnant  in  Annn'ican  iiolitics.  Against  ;i  perpetuation  of  this  system, 
and  particularly  agaiir-t  its  extension,  :\lr.  Schneider  took  strong  gi-ounds  and  bi-avely  and 
courageously  maintained  his  iiosition  in  a  Southern  city  where  the  synqiathetic  feeling  throhhed 
in  favoi-  of  the  South  in  a  general  way  and  Southern  institutions  in  particular.  J  lis  paper, 
whieh  was  the  exponent  of  his  views,  hecame,  thei-efore,  a  power  in  its  strong  advocacy  of  anti- 
slaveiy  in-ineiples,  wieliling  a  lar.ge  and  wide-sijread  influence  throughout  a  State  that  threw 
the  weight  of  its  synqiathy  on  the  Southei'u  side  of  the  dividing  line  of  political  opinion.  But 
the  times  were  li'ouMous  .and  the  life  of  the  iA''e»e  Zc/Mvas  short,  for  some  time  in  ly."):  the 
plant  was  ilestroyed  hv  tire  and  inconsequence  of  the  disaster  the  paper  passed  out  of  existence. 
While  suffering  fi-oin  his  loss.'s,  hut  nerved  to  the  determination  of  caiaying  out  his  pi'inciples, 
notwithstanding  Hre  and  possihie  suhscpient  hlood,  Mr.  Schneider  ahandoned  St.  Louis  upon 
receiving  an  olfei'  to  hecome  editordn-chicf  ,,f  ih^  Si.utts  /.ritnun  of  Chicago,  the  re.-ognized 
organ  of  the  tiermnn  population  in  that  city.  The  ,S7(/'^/,s  Zi'iliniij  was  a  weekly  and  had  Ijceii 
in  existence  since  IMs.  It  was  therefore-  in  its  infancy  wln-n  ^fr.  Hoeffgen,  its  editor  and 
proprietor,  invited  George  Schneider  to  come  to  Chicago  to  undertake  its  editorial  management. 
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The  invitation  was  accrptcd,  and  August  25th,  1851,  Mr.  Schneider  made  his  future  home  in  the 
metropolis  ,.r  inter  oceanic  America,  where  he  immediately  entered  upon  an  eminently  success- 
ful journalistic  career.  From  that  time  until  1802  the  history  of  the  Staats  Zeiiung  is  practi- 
cally the  history  of  Mr.  Schneider,  lie  gave  to  both  the  editorial  and  the  business  management 
the  most  careful  attention,  ami  won  for  it  a  prominence  among  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
which  no  Clernian  pulilication  of  the  West  had  liefore  attained.  ITis  own  individuality  clearly 
marked  every  steji  taken,  and  the  policy  of  the  paper  was  that  laid  <lown  by  him.  Ui>on 
assuming  the  eililorslirp  he  inadi'  the  paper  a  daily,  and  toward  the  end  <if  ls5:i  enlarged  it.  Us 
circulation  began  to  increase  an<l  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  ..f  the  Western  civilization 
of  a  progresssive  age.  Not  content  with  being  merely  a  worker,  ^Ir.  Schneider  negotiated  for 
a  half  interest  in  the  jxaper  and  became  a  co-publisher  with  ]\li'.  Iloetfgen.  In  ]S54  the  man- 
agers inaugurated  an  innovation  in  the  publication  of  a  daily  in  ("hicago  by  the  issue  of  a 
Sunday  edit i<,>n.  This  was  the  first  Sunday  pai>er  published  in  Chicago,  and  its  success  was 
assured.  The  Sf<uits  Zc///n;;y  was  also  the  tirst  of  all  the  d.ailies  to  o,,p,.se  the  Nebraska  bill 
and  spread  anti-slavery  doctrines.  On  January  --'idli.  1  s.M,  Mr.  Schneider  convoked  the  lirst 
public  meeting  to  oppose  that  obno.xious  measure  known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  Warner's  Hall,  on  Randoliih  Street,  near  Clark.  It  was  probably  the  first 
public  meeting  held  for  that  purjiose  in  the  United  States.  Resolutions  were  passed  which 
embodied  the  sentiments  of  those  participating,  and  their  weight  was  such  that  when  copies 
were  sent  to  John  ^Venl^vorth,  the  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  he  voted  adversely  to  the 
bill.  Mr.  Wentworlh's  vote  was  the  first  Democratic  ballot  cast  against  the  measure.  One  of 
the  important  results  of  this  celelirated  moveiueut  was  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  it  may  be  faiily  claime(l  that  Mr.  Schneider,  through  the  Staats  Zeitnng,  was  in  a 
great  measure  responsible  for  its  formation.  The  strong  position  the  paper  took,  its  adherence 
to  the  Buffalo  platform,  the  bitter  fight  it  made  against  tlie  bill  and  against  slavery,  are  matters 
of  National  history.  The  meeting  was  really  the  birthpla<'e  of  the  ]?epublican  party.  At  this 
critical  juncture  Douglas  and  a  few  other  Democratic  leailcrs  came  to  Chicago  to  try  to  check 
the  disaffection  springing  up  in  the  party.  By  appointment  Editor  Schneider  met  the  ''Little 
Giant"  at  the  Trenmnt  House,  and  in  company  with  General  Cameron  and  other  friends  the 
situation  was  discussed.  Mr.  Douglas  used  all  his  persuasive  eloquence  on  Mr.  Schneider  in 
the  effort  to  convince  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  He  told  the  fearless  advocate  of  the  anti- 
Nebraska  bill  that  he  was  only  leading  his  friends  into  the  woods,  from  which  there  was  no 
possible  egress,  and  urged  him  to  retreat  before  he  was  hopelessly  entangled.  But  the  German- 
American  said:  "The  woods  had  no  terrors  for  him;  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  slavery 
and  had  cast  his  lot  with  the  new  party  for  lietti'r  or  woi-s(\"  Tlie  utterances  of  Joseph  K.  0. 
Forrest,  the  oldest  editor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  published  long  after  in  the  Chicago  Lifcr- 
Dccaii,  show  in  what  a  high  estimation  ^Ir.  Schneider's  work  was  held: 

"I  have  always  insisted  that  Mr.  Carl  Sidmrz  and  Mr.  George  Schneider  did  more  to  kill 
slavery  and  save  the  LTnion  than  any  two  other  men  of  their,  or  indeed  of  any  other,  nation- 
ality in  these  United  States." 

The  new  party  was  made  on  a  Republican-Democratic  basis,  and  Fremont  was  nominated. 
Enthusiastic  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country,  but  the  party  was  defeated,  although  it 
carried  the  great  Western  States.  New  history  was  made;  Lincoln  arose  on  the  scene;  the 
war  followeil,  and  sla\ery  received  its  death-blow.  A  letter  written  by  Governor,  afterward 
Senator,  John  ^1.  Palmer,  who  w\as  then  closing  his  term  as  Republican  Governor  of  Illinois, 
dated  at  the  E.\-ecutiveChaml)er,  Springfield,  111.,  January  l.'^th,  lfi7'2,  is  well  worthy  of  reproduc- 
tion here.     It  was  addressed  to  George  Schneider  and  read  as  follows: 
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"My  Dear  Sir:— I  am  just  leaving  the  executive  rooms  in  make  way  for  my  successor,  and 
avail  myself  of  tlie  last  moment  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  friendly  note.  Among  the 
niDst  interesting  of  my  memories  are  those  that  are  coniieeted  with  the  events  to  which  you 
refer— the  convention  ()f  ls5U — and  I  shall  hereafter  make  no  frii'uds  to  whom  my  alTections 
cHng  so  fondlv  as  to  those  who  encountered  the  storms  of  ohloquy  and  the  hittiTm^s  of  party 
to  initiate  the  i;reat  m<ivement  for  the  overthrow  of  shivery  and  the  preservation  of  KepnUHeaii 
institutions  upi.n  this  continent.  You  ai'e  entitled  to  a  full  share  of  the  honors  of  this  gieat 
revolution,  for  you  aided  to  commit  that  great  peoi-le.  the  ( lei-man-Ameri.-ans,  to  the  move- 
meld.  an<l  tlieir  tongues  and  theii-  pens  and  their  swords  have  done  nohle  sci'vice  at  all  jioints 
and  in  all  fields  where  ihe  contest  was  nmintaincd.  May  (lod  hless  you  and  them  for  the 
nolile  service  vou  and  they  have  rendered  to  humanity! 

'•Kespectfully, 

"Joitx  M.  Palmkk." 

The  friends  of  the  measures  became  the  rancorous  enemies  of  tlie  paper,  and  dui'ing  that 
year  an  angry  moli  attacked  .the  office.  Mr.  Schneider  was  not  without  friends,  and  he  had 
numy  offers  of  assistance.  He,  however,  declined  them,  saying  that  he  felt  entirely  able  to 
resist  an  attack,  should  one  be  made.  He  said  that  while  he  controlled  the  paper  he  would 
defend  it,  and  as  a  precaution  he  thoroughly  armed  all  his  assistants  and  employees  in  the 
otiice.  So  determine(l  a  front  did  he  assume  that  the  mob  was  cowed  and  retired  without 
perjietrating  any  violence.  During  the  following  year  another  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
to  mob  till'  oiUce,  through  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  grew  out  of  politics,  but  the  armed 
ncuti-ality  which  the  paper  maintained  prevented  anytliing  worse  than  threats  assailing  its 
walls.  I\lr.  Selineidir  was  a  warm  and  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  two 
labored  together  at  the  Ivlitorial  Convention  held  iu  Decatur  in  Iset;.  Eesolutions  against  the 
Nebraska  bill  and  .-igainst  the  principles  of  the  then  forming  Native  American  party,  better 
known  as  "  Know-notliiiigisni,"  suiiported  by  Governor  Palmer,  Mr.  Lincoln,  Norman  P>.  Judd, 
and  (jthers,  were  olfered  by  I\lr.  Schneider.  They  were  ]wissed  amid  great  excitement  and  under 
the  special  advocacy  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  stated  to  his  A\'hig  friends  that  "  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Schneider  contained  notliing  wdiich  had  not  been  said  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  No 
born  American  citizen  was  more  thoi-oughly  imbued  with  the  war  spirit  than  was  Mr.  Schneider. 
He  acted  the  i)art  of  patriot  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  as  earnestly  and  as  honestly  as  if  it 
had  been  genuine  Yankee  blood  which  coursed  through  his  veins.  He  looked  upon  the  Rebel- 
lion as  the  one  natural  result  of  slavery,  and  he  had  for  years  boldly  and  clearly  let  bis  position 
upon  this  subject  be  known.  He  labored  with  his  paper  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Uniiin  P)efence  Committee  for  the  thorough  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  raised  a 
strong  feeling  of  interest  among  the  Germans  of  the  A\'cst,  and  the  history  of  the  war  tells 
what  noble  work  the  Germans  did  toward  helping  to  save  the  LTnion.  Mr.  Schneider  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  which  in  l:S50  nominated  General  Fremont  for 
President,  and  also  of  the  Convention  which  in  ISOO  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  spring  of 
f  S(J1  he  was  appointed  liy  President  Lincoln  as  Consul  to  Denmark,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  LTnion  in  Europe.  Having  accomplished  his  mission,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  then  apiiointed  Colleetor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  First  District  of 
Illinois,  remaining  in  tliat  oftii'i.'  four  yt^ars  ami  discharging  his  duties  with  marked  ability  and 
scrupulous  fidelity.  His  administration  was  noted  for  his  selection  of  subordinates.  They 
were  chosen  for  their  eitieiency  alone,  partisanship  not  being  permitted  for  ,i  moment  to  have 
any  influence  iu  his  selections.  In  f  s(12  Mr.  Schneider  sold  his  interest  in  the  Staats  Zeituug 
iu  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  when  his  term  expii'ed  he  found 
himself  practically  out  of  business,  but  this  was  only  for  a  brief  jjcriod.  The  State  Savings 
Institution  just  at  that  time  needed  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Schneider  as  its  chief  executive,  and 
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Ill'  was  miaiiimonply  elected  to  the  office.  lie  retained  his  position  in  that  institution  until 
1^71.  ^Vh.'n  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois  was  organized,  Mr.  Schneider  was  elected  its  first 
rivsidrnt  and  still  tills  that  ])osition.  This  hank  is  one  of  the  most  conservative,  prosperous, 
and  inlhicntial  in  tlir  Stat.'.  Mi'.  Si'lmeider's  occupancy  of  its  prcsidL'ncy  for  twciity-two  years 
is  ainiil.'  tcsliniony  to  llic  hi-li  aiiin'ci'lation  the  stockholders  liave  of  his  ahility.  As  in  his 
niaii.'iLjcni.'nt  of  the  Stmils  Z:'/!/:,,,/  in  earlier  years,  it  is  "\\v.  S.'hneider  who  defines  the  policy 
of  the  hank,  and  its  success  is  the  most  certain  indication  of  his  ahility  as  a  financier.  In  addi- 
tion to  thi'  puhlic  positions  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Schneider  was,  in  ls7<!,  appointed  liy 
ri-esident  Hayes  as  Minister  to  Switzerlaml,  hut  ho  declined  the  ],osi1iou  on  acconnt  of  the 
pressnr.'  of  his  private  l.usiness.  The  only  political  ofiico  he  has  held  in  later  years  was  that  of 
Kleetor  ;it  l.ar.L;-e  on  the  IJeinililican  National  ticket  of  l^'-o,  wlien  he  threw  in  his  strength  for 
the  sncc,-s,.r  tlio  Gartield  ticket.  He  has  always  lahored  for  the  hest  interests  of  Chicago, 
and  ha:<  been  lihei'al  with  his  money  anil  his  services  for  the  advancement  of  jiuhlic  institutions. 
lie  is  an  active  meinher  of  the  ^Vorll^s  F.'iir  dii'i  ctoiy  and  a  pi'oniineiit  worker  on  three  of  its 
most  important  committees,  viz.,  A\'ays  and  .Ajeans,  I'l-essand  Printing,  and  Agriculture.  A 
ineinlii  r  of  the  Union  l.ea;;ue,  the  ( ^ei'iiiania,  and  fress  cluhs — of  which  latter  organization 
he  has  long  heen  the  honored  treasiu'er — .Mr.  Schneider  has  endeared  himself  to  all  his  associ- 
ates hy  Ills  courtly  demeanor,  democratic  ways,  and  kindliness  of  heart.  He  has  been  of  great 
aid  to  file  societies  formed  to  assist  German  emigrants.  He  was  one  of  the  original  incorpora- 
torsof  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  and  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  city's  public  park  and  boulevard 
systems.  :\rr.  Schneider  held  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  South  Park  l)oard  of  commis- 
sioners from  JsTTto  Iss^.'.  Ynv  a  longtime  he  has  been  a  director  in  the  Illinois  Humane 
Society,  and  was  the  lirst  to  pi'oinote  the  establishment  of  the  dei)artment  for  the  protection 
of  helpless  clulilren.      Proni  the  November  issue  of  the  ]  hi  inane  Jnnnnil  we  quote  the  following: 

"Early  in  tlie  year  of  ls7'.»,  :\Ir.  George  Schneider,  President  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Illinois,  said  to  the  publisher  of  the  Ilniuane  Journal,  who  was  then  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Humane  Society,  AVliat  are  you  doing  for  the  protection  of  the  children?'  The  answer,  'The 
Illinois  Humane  Society  does  not  extend  its  care  to  children,'  astonished  Mr.  Schneider  and  he 
doubted  it'  the  platform  of  the  organization  was  as  comprehensive  as  it  should  he.  At  his 
suggestion  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  directors  at  their  next  meeting,  but  only  two  of 
the  number  jn'esent  favored  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  include  children.  A  committee 
was,  however,  apiiointed  to  take  the  matter  under  advisement  and  report  the  result  of  its 
deliliei'ations  at  the  next  meeting.  Its  rejtort  being  favorable,  Mr.  Schneider's  suggestions 
were  concun'ed  in,  ami  from  that  time  the  sm'iety  has  cared  for  children." 

est  in  the  advancement  of  music  and  the  drama  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Schneider 
at  the  city  was  likely  to  become  a  musical  centre,  and  his  purse  has 
ly  plan  in  furtherance  of  that  object.  From  his  newspaper  connection 
ler  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club,  and  in  bs77  was  elected  its  treasurer,  a 
]iroud  and  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  ls;)l,  when  he  resigned.  As 
i-^cerning,  consciimtious,  and  coiiserv.'itive,  doing  many  charitable  acts  of 
lo^tentatious  maimer  that  is  characteristic  of  tlie  man  "Mr.  Schneider 
th,  is.-.:;,  to  Miss  Matilda  Schloet/.ei',  and  has  a  family  of  seven  daughters, 
leen  ;i  ri'cognized  centre  of  cuUui'i^  and  retiiiement ;  his  domestic  life  a 
e  lives  in  a  large,  roomy  mansion  which  he  Imilt  at  the  corner  of  Michigan 
li  Street  over  a  score  of  years  ago.  Passionately  fond  of  floweis,  his 
out  a  few  rare  oi'chids  or  roses,  which  he  raises  himself  in  his  liot-house 
his  (laughters  are  happily  married  and  live  on  the  North  Side,  wdiere  his 
ome  day  follow  them,  though  he  is  fondly  attached  to  his  comfortable 
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home  on  the  fivenno.  ^n  lookin--  liadc  ovci-  his  past  lilV,  Mr.  Ocdrye  Rclinoider  cannot  deeply 
roj^ret  tliat  the  despotism  uf  Europe  dr<ivt'  him  an  exile,  trom  his  native  land.  He  found  a 
welcome  on  the  free  soil  of  America,  and  in  her  avenues  of  eommei'ce  ho  discovered  and  develojied 
a  field  for  his  ahilities  that  the  eld  country  might  n<it  have  allorded.  Wliile  he  has  acliiev.'d 
distuiyiuished  successes  in  the  several  liehls  of  elYort  wliicli  have  en;;aged  his  l)est  lliought  and 
his  eminent  ahilities,  he  lias  at  the  same  lime  demonstrated  in  the  highest  and  hroadest  sense, 
by  his  loyalty  to  his  ado[)lcd  country  ami  her  institutions,  th.at  nationality  or  birth  does  not 
determine  in  this  country,  either  in  spirit  or  degree,  the  loftiest  patriotism  or  the  truest  con- 
ception of  the  American  idea  of  the  "conunon  brotherhood  of  man."' 


PHTLIJPS   BT^vOOKS. 

PniLLlPR  Brooks,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  ^Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  most 
tlistingnished  of  AuKTican  divines,  was  born  in  Boston  December  lUth,  is:;.",,  and  died  there 
Januaiy  2\'A,  ISKo,  from  heai't  failure,  superinduced  by  overwork  and  the  result  of  a  severe 
cold.  He  descended  from  a  long  line  of  New  Englanders — his  family,  which  was  early 
settled  in  Massachusetts,  having  for  a  number  of  generations  supplied  many  of  the  strongest 
l)ersonalities  which  gave  distinction  to  that  section  of  the  countiy.  or  which,  migrating  into 
other  States,  leavened  the  whole  loaf  of  American  nationalism  and  loyalty  to  Church  and  State. 
His  father  was  a  highly  respected  Boston  merchant  of  th(.>  old  school,  who  for  more  than  half  a 
century  conducted  a  ijrolltafile  business  on  Dock  Scpuire.  The  boy  had  every  educational 
advantage,  beginning  with  the  fine  scholastic  provision  of  the  Bdston  pul)lic  schools,  and  then 
going  to  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  the  class  of  1S55.  From 
Harvard  he  went  to  Alexandria,  A"a.,  where  he  pursued  a,  cunrse  of  study  at  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary.  His  student  life  was  peiaili.ar  for  the  fact  that  he  was  e([ually 
conspicuous  among  Ids  cdllege  niati'S  in  intellectual  poweis  ai:  1  in  tin'  physical  (pialitii-s  of  an 
athlete.  Tt  is  known  of  him  that  he  1(  d  all  his  fellows,  lioth  in  the  class-room  and  in  athletic 
amtests.  I'er.^.inally  hi'  is  described  at  that  ])eriod  as  l>lei]diiig  in  his  nature  both  Puritan 
sturdiness  and  Cavalier  courtesy,  with  the  result  of  foi'niing  a  stylt*  of  manhood  which  was 
both  Christian  and  in-piring.  Brooks  had  determined,  in  fact,  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work 
of  tln^'hristian  ministry,  and  in  !s,-,:i  Ik.  w.as  admitted  to  lioly  order.!  and  a].pointed  rector 
of  thcClmrcli  (,r  the  A.l vent  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  rem.aincl  three  years,  when  he  assum.tl 
the  saMi.>  jiositinii  ill  the  Cliurcliof  the  Holy  Trinity  in  that  city,  v.here  he  contimied  .seven 
years.  But  although  highly  successful  as  reganh  d  his  rdi-i.ius  work  in  the  (.)u,iker  City,  his 
heart  always  turned  toward  Ni'W  England,  and  clii.;liy  to  I'.nstnn,  where  he  hail  receiv<.'d  his 
earlier  educatinn  and  tlie  ii;centi\fs  whi.'h  had  directed  him  i;i  the  course  of  life  be  had  chosen. 
Fully  alive  to  the  spcaal  intelleetn.al  conditions  whicli  obtain. 'd  in  PmisIou,  and  of  the  existence 
there  of  a  sidrit  of  agnosticism  which  threatened  in  that  locality  the  standing  and  inllnence  of 
Christianity,  ho  was  anxious  to  enter  that  special  arena  to  tight  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him 
and  for  the  int(U'est  and  advantage  of  the  surrounding  community.  In  ISdt)  the  opportunity 
to  carry  out  this  tlie  dearest  wi-^h  of  his  life  presented  itself.  He  was  at  this  time  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  highly  endowed  intellectu.ally,  perfectly  educated,  and  with  a  religious  experience 
and  an  .Mclc-iastical  knowledge  Avhich  amply  fitted  him  to  the  labor  which  he  was  now  about 
to  undertake.  He  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
congregation  of  Ejiiscoiialians  of  Massachusetts.  Trinity  Church  was  the  third  organization  in 
that  faith  in  the  New  England  capital.      The  church  was  founded  172S,  and  the  plain  wooden 
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structure  in  which  the  congregation  first  -worshipped  was  opened  for  that  purpose  August  loth, 
IT:)."!.  One  hundred  years  later  a  splendid  gothic  structure  of  stone  was  erected,  and  therein 
Phillips  Brooks  began  his  notalde  and  widely  infiuential  ministry.  Itis  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  the  list  of  his  eminent  predecessors  in  the  same  puliiit.  These  included  Samuel 
Parker,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  John  S.  J.  Gardiner,  ((.•m-ge  AV.  Doane,  I'.ishup  of  New 
Jersey,  J.  H.  Hopkins,  ];ish(.p  nf  Verm<int,  and  Manton  Easthurn,  Bislmp  ,,f  .Massa.'husetts.  It 
speedily  became  recMguize.l,  u^t  ali>ne  ly- his  coiigregatidn,  but  throuylioul  eultun'd  t^oeiety  in 
Boston  and  New  England,  that  a  new  and  powerful  personality  had  nuide  its  appearance  in  the 
East.  Phillips  Brooks  jiessi'ssed  at  this  time,  as  always  during  his  life,  a  superb  personal 
presence,  a  grace  of  manner  whieh  was  cliarming  and  captivating,  cbiquence  that  thrilled  liis 
hearers  without  much  regard  to  tlie  subj<'et  on  which  he  s}ioke,  and  a  scholarship  which  was 
wide  and  profound.  With  all  of  these  endowments  he  possesseil  ;i  spiritual  fervor  and  a 
warmth  and  earnestness  of  manner  which  coidd  only  be  the  outc(.>me  of  the  deepest  conviction. 
Thus  grandly  endov.-ed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  liefore  long  he  was  tlu3  exemplar  of  theological 
power  in  the  city  where  liis  religious  utterances  soon  became  familiar,  llingling,  seemingly, 
the  powei-s  of  St.  Augusiiue  and  of  Savonarola,  he  possessed  magnetic  ijualities  such  as  may 
be  stipposed  to  have  incite,!  the  ministry  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  lb'  be.-ame  the  delight  of  all 
those  who  listened  to  his  siilenJid  oratorical  efforts,  delivered  with  a  rajiidity  of  utterance  in 
which  the  great,  vivid  couccpiions  of  the  man  seemed  to  struggle  bir  expression.  Later,  when 
it  became  the  custom  to  take  the  sermons  of  notable  preachers  stenographically,  Phillips  Brooks 
was  the  despair  of  reporters.  Jieauwhile  he  did  not  confine  his  influ(>nce  to  its  exertion  within 
his  church  or  his  parish.  Soon  it  permeated  eveiy  walk  of  life  in  Boston,  and  the  great  figure 
of  the  leading  muscular  Christian  of  his  time  became  as  well  known  in  the  haunts  of  the  poor 
and  the  criminal  as  among  tlu'  mansions  of  the  rich  and  tiie  good.  "N'aturally  enough,  his 
congregation  outgri'W  the  cluu'ch  in  which  it  \vorshiiiped,  and  in  l^Tt  plans  were  being  made 
for  enlarging  the  building,  but  the  great  fire  of  IsTiJ  desti'oyed  it  utterly,  leaving  of  it  only  a 
mass  of  charred  an<l  crumbling  ruins.  A  connuission  to  design  and  build  a.  new  church  was 
immediately  given  to  tlie  distinguished  American  architect,  the  late  11.  H.  Eichardson,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  erection,  in  the  finest  quarter  of  Boston,  of  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  America.  It  is  built  of  granite  in  Frauco-Eomanesque 
style,  the  ground  jjlan  being  cruciform,  measuring  121  x  IGO  feet.  Above  the  intersection  of  the 
uave  and  transepts  rises  a  vast  quadrangular  tower  211  feet  high.  The  interior  of  the  building 
is  ornate,  but  dignified  in  appearance,  finely  decorated  and  very  impressive.  The  building  cost 
nearly  one  million  dollars  and  is  an  object  of  interest  to  travelli'i's  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  dedication  Services  toolc  plai-e  February  'Jth,  1^77,  and  now  the  gi'eat  preacher  entereil  upon 
a  new  and  even  broader  <'ai-eer  of  inlbn^nce  in  connei-tiou  witli  the  wider  sccipe  and  anqile 
facilities  then  proviiled  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  His  popularity  extemled,  and  enormous 
crowds  docked  to  beai'  him  preach,  while  his  sermons  wei-e  published  and  lead  all  over  tlie 
world.  }.Ieanwliile  all  the  n-ligious  and  charitable  functions  of  the  church  were  carried  out  in 
a  way  which  was  exceptional,  as  Phillii)s  Brooks  threw  himself  with  the  same  vigor  ami 
earnestness  of  imrjiose  into  the  practical  woi-k  of  his  parish  as  he  displayed  in  conducting  the 
services  of  the  church.  Xow  he  grew  to  be  also  in  great  demand  in  other  directions.  He 
became  the  University  preacbei'  at  Hai'vard,  while  continual  calls  were  nutde  ujion  him  in  his 
capacity  as  a  lecturer,  and  he  dclivc'red  courses  of  lectures  at  Yale  College,  at  the  Episcopal 
Seminary  in  I'lnladelphia.  and  elsewhere.  It  was  his  habit  to  use  his  valuations  in  foreign 
travel,  and  when  visiting  England  he  preached  in  many  of  the  most  famous  churches  and 
cathedr.als,  and  by  special  "command"  l>efore  the  Queen  herself.  Invitations  were  given  to 
him,  which  would  have  proved  all-powerful  with  many,  to  leave  his  charge  and  accept  other 
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positions;  tlnis  Ik^  was  dlTcrcd  a,  profcssnrsliip  l)y  Harvard  and  lie  was  elected  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  but  he  declined  Imth  jKisitinns.  l-'or  Iweiitytwd  years  Phillips  Brooks  was  the  rector 
of  Ti-inity  C'hnreli.  His  preachiuL,'  was,  as  liiscdnviction:;  were,  of  a  liberal  character,  and  many 
stories  are  told  illustrative  of  his  nature  in  this  respect.  There  was  nothinj^'  of  the  bigot  about 
him,  as  there  was  iintliiiiL;-  of  the  ascetic.  Ife  was  a  ^reat,  whole-souled  Christian  man,  devout 
and  faithful  in  his  belief,  earnest  and  enthnsiastic,  in  propagating  it,  but  lenient  with  tho.se 
whose  o])inions  on  doctiinal  points  dilfered  fnjin  his  own,  and  having  in  his  heart  only  the  one 
profound  puri.ose:  to  lead  all  men  by  whatsoever  road  to  the  living  (lod,  whom  he  preacheil. 
Of  course  he  grew  to  be  so  identilied  with  Trinity  (.'hurch  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  him  conducting  any  other  ministiy,  or  charged  with  any  other  mission  than  that  which 
he  there  so  p(rtectly  subserved  ;  but  a.  vacancy  in  the  bishopric  of  Massachusetts  In-ought  his 
name  to  the  front  as  a  candidate  for  that  high  otllce,  and  the  whole  country  awakened  to  au 
interest  in  what  was  hap]iening  in  Boston  and  in  the  forthcoming  answer  to  the  important 
question  whether  New  fhigland's  most  conspicnons  and  most  able  preacher  would  accept  a 
bislKJpric  even  if  it  were  jilaced  witliin  his  grasp.  To  lose  such  a  man  from  his  pulpit  seemed 
to  b(^  almost  a,  national  calamity,  tln^  duties  of  the  bishop  being  such  as  to  pi'event  him,  I'xcept 
in  rare  instances,  fi'om  occnjiying  that  plaiv  in  the  public  eye  so  easily  hlled  by  a  great  popular 
clergyman.  Th.'  Convention  met  towaid  the  end  of  April,  b^iM,  the  ballot  lieing  taken  on  the 
last  day  of  that  month.  The  name  of  I'hillips  Brooks  was  placed  before  the  Convention  by 
Eev.  A.  TI.  Vinton,  rei-tor  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  an  eloquent  address, 
while  one  other  name  of  pr-miinence  competed  with  liis— that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Y.  Satterlee, 
rectorof  Calvaiy  Church,  New  ^'ork-  (.'it}',  lii  offering  his  name  to  the  Convention,  hisprojioser 
said:  "Jle  is  a  thoroughly  repn'seutative  pei'son,  wdio  would  unite  the  Cluuv/h  and  whose 
election  could  not  be  claimed  as  a  paiiisau  victory.  Ib^  can  be  elected  liy  no  one  jiarty.  His 
choice  must  lie  iiuhirsed  by  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion."  Hr.  Jh'ooks  was  chosen  liy  a  large 
majority  on  the  first  and  only  ballot,  the  result  being  i-eceived  with  a  prolonged  voice  of 
applause,  such  as  is  \i'r}-  rai'cly  beaiil  in  a  dignified  e(;clesiastical  gathering.  The  letter  of 
acceptance  of  Dr.  Brooks  was  as  folbiws:-— 

"Rev.  ami  Dear  Sir: — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  yesterday  giving  me 
official  notice  of  my  t'leetion  by  the  Diocesan  Convention  t(j  fie  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  and  I  lieg  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  pleasant  and  friendly  words  with 
which  you  have  a<c-onipained  the  communication.  Should  the  election  by  the  Convention 
receive  till'  indorsement  wliich  our  Church  demands,  T  shall  accept  the  resjionsible  and  sacred 
ofhee  with  a  thoughtful  assui'ance  of  the  consideration  and  co-opei'ation  of  the  cliTgy  and  jieople 
of  the  diocese  who  liave  called  mo  to  it,  and  with  a  humble  and  happy  trust  in  the  strength  of 
God,  ^vh(Jse  call  1  I'ecogni/e  in  theirs.      I  am,  most  sincei'ely,  your  fi'iend  and  brother, 

'•  Phillips  Brooks. 
"To  the  Rev.  Dr.  \V.  II.  Bi-o,,ks,  Secivtaiy  < if  tlie  Diocesan  Convention  of  Massachusetts." 

As  an  illustration  of  his  universal  populai'ity  may  lie  mentioned  that  on  I\[ay  11th,  tsOl,  a 
few  days  after  his  ele,-tion,  Ihsliop  P.rooks  went  to  New  Yoi'k  and  preached  hi  the  Church  of 
the  Ini'arnation,  of  which  his  brother,  the  ilev.  xVrthur  Bi'ooks,  is  rector.  He  ]ireached  <in 
"Faith,"' and  the  church  was  so  jiacked  to  overflowing  that  people  sat  on  the  chancel  steps, 
clusterefl  about  the  pulpit,  stood  in  the  aisles,  and  overtfowed  into  the  anterooms  and  doorways. 
A  description  of  his  ]irea<'hing  on  this  occasion  might  answer  for  that  of  nearly  every  instance 
of  his  work  in  this  dii'ection,  for  always  his  spirit  seemed  to  exjiand  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit 
until  he  ajipeared  almost  transfigured  with  the  splendor  of  the  thoughts  that  found  habitation 
in  his  brain  and  expression  through  his  marvellous  eloquence.  The  Avonderful  magnetic  person- 
ality of  the  man,  his  dignified  and   imposing  presence,  gave  to  the  deliverer  of  his  ideas  and 
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illustratiniis  a,  fcirco  which  swayril  tln^  iiuiltittidr  hi'fore  him  as  tlioiigli  it  were  hy  a  torri'iit  or 
whirlwind.  Sfldoin  has  the  inetropulis  hi-ni  so  impressed  hy  pidpit  oratory  as  on  tliis  occasion. 
The  sermon  w:is  printed  and  circnlated  liroaih'ast,  tlie  eomhtions  of  its  delivery  lieing  widened 
and  niayniiied  certainly  hy  tlie  f.-ct  tliat  it  w;is,  ,so  to  speak,  the  l,i:;t  ei'i'at  Jiopular  sei-nion  of 
the  great  niodei'n  American  f]\an;_;e]ist.  ]!ishop  13rouk.s  Avas  t'ormally  coiisci'rated  in  iiis  own 
church  Octohcr  1  Ith,  l-^lH,  wlieii  thei-e  v/ei'e  }>ri'sent,  hesides  a  large  representation  of  thegeneral 
clergy,  tlie  V,i-<hops  of  ('ennecticnt,  ^.linm-.-ota.  Khode  Island,  Central  I'eimsylvania,  New 
Hampshire.  h,,ng  Island,  New  York,  ^Vyoming,  and  Alhany.  His  hrief  eanvr  as  a  l)ishop  was 
successful,  and  showed  the  cjuick  adaptation  of  tln^  man  to  his  circumstances  ami  conditions, 
while  at  tlie  same  time  wen-  hrought  into  pnhlic  vi.'W  the  admirahle  skill  and  tact  with  which 
he  managed  to  steer  cle;ii-ly  amnug  the  varied  opinions  and  diifering  dogm;is  pre\'aleiit  in  the 
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alone  among  the  Amerii-an  }irelates — in  the  giaiernus  nnderstamling  of  snuls  and  the  recng- 
uition  of  conviction  wlie;e\i'r  he  might  encuunti'i'  it  witlmnt  permitting  his  mental  visic.n  to  !.(_> 
hampered  hy  tli<'  dogmatic  uttei-aiiccs  of  any  e<(lesiastical  authority  Avhomsoevi-r.  A  hrief 
period  of  lifteen  nioutlis  parsed,  and  thissuhlinie  llgure  was  called  to  mingle  his  dust  with  those 
of  his  fathers  of  so  many  generations  of  stalwart  and  faithful  men.  His  death  came  to  liim 
and  his  family  and  friends  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  He  had  overwrou-ht  even  his  powei-fid 
physique,  and  a  little  neglect  and  a  little  carelessness,  over  what  seemed  to  he  only  a  slight 
ailment,  hrought  him  inim.Mliately  to  his  end.  To  say  that  his  death  was  a  crushing  hlow  to 
his  countrymen  and  to  the  civilized  world  is  to  say  almost  nothing.  For  a  time  cities  and 
communities  the  world  ovir  stood  still,  aghast  at  the  tremer.dous  nature  of  the  affliction  which 
hadhefallen  them;  then  fmm  all  jKirts  of  tin/  world  tlowed  in  exiire.-siuns  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence on  the  pai't  of  hundreds  of  thou^;anlls  w'ao  had  never  set.'U  the  great  American  iirea<'lier, 
hut  among  whom  his  name  ami  fame  were  as  household  words.  The  Ln,i<l(tii  Ch rn,ii,-li\  com- 
menting upon  the  occurrence,  said  :  "'idii>  whole  Knglish-sjieaking  religious  world  deeply  de]:lores 
not  only  the  h^s  of  the  givat  hi , hop.  hut  al  o  the  great  man  and  great  citizen.  His  death 
means  an  almost  national  loss  to  the  rin'tcd  States."'  Tlie  'Pinn's  s.iid  :  "The  announcement 
of  Bishoi.  Ih-ooks'  death  will  he  lead  with  dcp  regret  to  a  wide  ciivle  of  his  friends  in  England." 
Every  newsjiaper  in  the  I'latcd  St.ates  m;iy  he  said  to  hav(^  hc-u  ia  mourning,  as  was  ('very 
Christian  fannly  in  all  En-lishsiiea.kiii;;- countries.  In  New  ^I'ork  a,  special  memorial  service 
was  held  in  commemoration  id'  the  seivices  of  the  distinguished  diviiii',  where  the  extraorilinary 
condition  was  presented  in  the  a.  .-oi'iatioii  hn- the  occasion  of  ministers  repivsentiug  every  sect 
and  dogma  known  to  theol,>gv  in  America.  Ilehivw  rahhi,  Roman  C'atliolic  pi'iests,  Preshy- 
terian,  Unitarian,  :\lctliodist~-all  uniled  t  >  hojior  his  meaioiy  and  give  expression,  in  the 
harmony  of  their  opinions,  to  the  sentiim-iits  whii-h  th;'  passin;;  away  of  this  majestic  presence 
had  evoked.  Xo  other  such  instance  exists  in  the  histoi-y  of  eecle-ia.^-ticism,  perha|.s  the  woi'M 
over.  The  worM  is  indeed  smaller  and  poorer  hy  th.e  irrepai';d.le  loss  of  such  a  grand  and 
nohle  personality  as  Phillips  Erooks.  Let  us  hojie  that  his  name  and  fame  and  exanijile  will 
long  survive  as  a  stimulus  and  ;iii  inspiration  for  nidile  emlea.vor  and  exalted  effort  to  all  who 
like  him  strive  to  press  forward,  ever  forward,  iu  the  fear  and  honor  of  ("exl,  in  the  gn-at  work 
leading  up  to  the  ultimate  redemption  and  regeneration  of  all  mankind. 
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